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FOREWORD 


It is unanimously agreed that Professor Etienne Lamotte’s 
mastery of Buddhist Scriptures is displayed on every page of his 
impressive Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that as soon as this epoch-making book was published, it 
quickly became so famous and renowned that introducing such a 
masterpiece seems to be pointless. 

His friends, colleagues and disciples, have spoken at length 
about the scholar and his work, and in much better terms than I 
would ever be able to do. Therefore, my task being easier, I feel 
that the best way of paying tribute to Professor E. Lamotte’s 
memory is to depict briefly the attitude that we have deliberately 
adopted, from the very moment we undertook the responsability 
of revising the English translation of one of the finest pieces of 
scholarship among his huge scientific production. 

From the start, all the contributors were deeply convinced that 
their primary task was to preserve the essence of the original and 
try to render the flavour of Professor E. Lamotte’s vivid and 
brilliant style, even if this sometimes meant clashing with the new 
trends that characterize present day Buddhist scholarship. From 
the beginning, the dilemma proved to be very crucial indeed, 
namely when we were confronted with the problem of translating 
accurately the Buddhist technical terms: it soon became obvious 
that the main difficulty was due to the majority of the basic terms 
being given different meanings throughout the book, in order to 
fit the context within which they were used. I was one of the 
happy few who had the privilege of knowing Professor E. La- 
motte, and I believe the only likely explanation is the assumption 
that the Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien is entirely the product of 
the phenomenal memory with which the famous scholar was 
endowed. 

To quote briefly even a few examples would be beyond the 
scope of this foreword, and would be bound to degenerate into a 
barren debate between specialists. The form of the index of 
technical terms illustrates clearly the kind of preoccupations we 
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had to cope with, and, at the same time, exemplifies the compro- 
mise we have finally decided to adopt. 

The broad outline of the project was initiated by Professor 
Suzanne Van Riet of the Université catholique de Louvain, 
director of the Publications de I’Institut Orientaliste de Louvain 
(P.I.O.L.) in July 1985, and, for the main part, was carried out 
and achieved by Mrs Sarah Webb-Boin, whose English transla- 
tions of Professor E. Lamotte’s other works enjoy a very high 
reputation. Thanks to her outstanding ability as a translator, she 
produced, in a relatively short time, a high-standard, fluent 
English translation, very close to the French original. We are all 
glad to have the opportunity to express openly our deepest 
gratitude for her painstaking efforts, which have greatly contribut- 
ed to the successful completion of the whole enterprise. In the 
course of the revision process, Mrs S. Webb-Boin constantly 
made many valuable suggestions that considerably facilitated the 
task of the revision team, while enabling us to concentrate on a 
close scrutiny of particularly controversial doctrinal matters. 

It is plain to everyone that Buddhist scholarship is becoming 
more and more prolific: new archaeological remains come to light, 
new inscriptions are discovered, texts in Buddhist Sanskrit or 
Prakrits, unearthed from ruined stiipas, are deciphered and pu- 
blished. All those elements open up new prospects to a deeper 
knowledge of certain aspects of Indian Buddhism, and contribute 
to a better approach to the history of Buddhist doctrine. Those 
factors have been taken into account for compiling a bibliogra- 
phical supplement which lists the titles of the leading works and 
essential articles which can shed new light on specific topics. Far 
from being exhaustive, we have deliberately preferred to be 
selective by focusing on carefully selected fields of interest, such as : 
the personality and the religious policy of king Asoka, the newly 
discovered ASokan inscriptions, the irritating, unsolved problem 
of the origin of Mahayana. We decided not to mention the 
numerous Japanese works dealing with those subjects, bearing in 
mind that these publications, irrespective of their intrinsic value, 
are accessible only to a limited number of Buddhist scholars 
capable of mastering the Japanese language. 

The index has been thoroughly revised, completed and, in 
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some respects, improved. The transcriptions of the Chinese terms 
have been converted into the Wade-Giles system of transcription, 
which is more familiar to English-speaking readers and still widely 
used, though considerably rivalled by the pinyin system. 

As already mentioned, the Sanskrit technical terms have been 
extracted from the (general) index, and have been regrouped into 
a separate index; according to the order of the devandgari alpha- 
bet. It should be pointed out that for some important terms, the 
English renderings of the different meanings used by Professor E. 
Lamotte are followed, in brackets, by one or several English 
equivalents which we feel are better suited to the commonly 
accepted norms of contemporary Buddhist terminology. 

The table of contents has been amended accordingly. Concern- 
ing geographical maps, the locations of all important sites have 
been carefully checked against those on bigger scale maps; while 
some new localities, where important new discoveries have taken 
place, have been added. 

Finally, as the French edition ts the ‘‘root-text” to be consulted 
whenever doubts arise, reference has been made throughout to the 
pagination of this edition. 


* * 
* 


Needless to say a project of such amplitude could never have 
been successfully carried out without close co-operation between 
Mrs S. Webb-Boin and the members of the revision team who, in 
addition to their respective specialist contributions in their own 
spheres of responsability, gave me their full support at a high 
level, by making invaluable suggestions. 

All of us feel greatly indebted to Professor S. Van Riet for 
having provided the financial support at top level, with funds 
supplied by the P.I.O.L., and for having found adequate solu- 
tions to intricate and apparently insolvable administrative pro- 
biems to everybody’s satisfaction. 

My warmest thanks go to my friend and collaborator Jean- 
Marie Verpoorten (Ph.D.) for having efficiently prepared, co-ordi- 
nated and put the finishing touches to the multiple activities of the 
revision team, composed of Miss Sophie Jacques, Miss Carmen 
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PREFACE 


Every year, the number of publications devoted to the life of 
Sakyamuni and to Buddhist philosophy increases but, in contrast, 
histories of Buddhism are rare and show signs of being outdated. * 

The Introduction a l’histoire du bouddhisme indien by Eugéne 
Burnouf dates from 1845, the Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in 
Indié by J.A. Kern goes back to 1882-84, while the manuals of 
Indian studies such as L’Jnde classique by L. Renou and J. Filliozat 
(1947-53), the histories of religions such as Die Religionen 
Indiens by H. von Glasenapp (1943) and the histories of philoso- 
phy such as Die Philosophie der Inder by H. von Glasenapp (1949) 
and the Geschichte der indischen Philosophie by E. Frauwallner 
(1953-56) contain, it is true, excellent historical summaries but 
inevitably limited to generalities. 

Since the time of Burnouf and Kern, the discovery of new 
Indian manuscripts, the analysis of Chinese and Tibetan sources, 
epigraphical findings and archaeological discoveries have increa- 
sed the information available and the time has come to re-write 
the history of Buddhism from these new data. 

In reponse to a kind invitation by Alfred Foucher, a few days 
before his death, the author has attempted here to retrace the 
history of the first centuries of Buddhism from the very beginning 
(sixth century B.C.) to the start of the Saka era (end of the first 
century A.D.). The period concerned practically embraces the 
history of early, or to use the traditional expression, Sthavirian 
Buddhism. 

Whatever al-Biruini may have said, India had her historians. 
Without speaking of the genealogies (vamSdvali) compiled by the 
royal houses, the chronicles such as the Dipa- and Mahdvamsa, 
the Rajatarangini, the GosrngavyaGkarana, the Mafijusrimilakalpa, 
even the ASokdvadana, demonstrate clearly enough the existence 
of an historical or pseudohistorical literature. Nevertheless, the 
Buddhist sources tend, in general, to move on an abstract level of 
ideas and, if they explain the doctrine of Sakyamuni and the great 
scholars in detail, if they give a detailed description of the 
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functioning of the order of bhiksus and bhiksunis, they are 
almost completely devoid of historical or chronological indica- 
tions. The philosophia perennis willingly disregards time and space. 

However, the relationship between political and spiritual histo- 
ry is very close. Without the favours of an Asoka, how would the 
disciples of the Sakya have ever been distinguished from the 
Mundasavakas, Jatilakas, Magandikas, Tedandikas, Aviruddha- 
kas and other obscure sects only the names of which are known to 
us today? If accidents of history had not brought the Buddhists 
into contact with the Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Kusanas, 
Serindians and the Chinese, would they, still today, constitute the 
most widespread of universal religions? 

Our first concern was to replace Buddhism within the historical 
framework it lacked, to extract it from the world of ideas where it 
deliberately confined itself in order to bring it back to earth. It is 
hoped that we have succeeded, at least to a certain degree, by 
means of a constant recourse to inscriptions, the systematic 
analysis of the chronicles and the correct arrangement of the 
geographical information supplied by Chinese pilgrims and which 
are largely confirmed by archaeological discoveries. Nevertheless, 
too many dates remain approximate and purely conjectural if they 
are not confirmed by the writings of Greek and Latin historians 
or Chinese annalists. 

The first five chapters begin with a description of Indian history 
in which Buddhist facts are enclosed. 

During the sixth century B.C. this history was dominated by the 
Republican States and the smaller kingdoms which made up the 
sixteen ‘“Great Countries” of northern India. It was in the area of 
the Middle Ganges, especially in Magadha, that the Buddha 
Sakyamuni preached his four noble Truths and founded a 
religious order of mendicant monks who were supported mate- 
rially by a lay community. 

As its name indicates, the Magadhan period (546-324 B.C.) was 
marked by the constant growth of the kingdom of Magadha 
under the dynasties of the Haryankas, Sigsunagas and Nandas, and 
the settlement of Aryan colonizers in the island of Ceylon. 
However, North-West India, conquered by Alexander the Great, 
became the theatre of battles between the Diadochi. During this 
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troubled period, Buddhism was undergoing a difficult birth. 
Nevertheless, the monks were able to lay the foundations of their 
canonical writings and to organize themselves under the direction 
of their disciplinary leaders and Dharma masters. 

Completely dominated by the great figure of the Emperor 
Asoka, the Mauryan period (324-187 B.C.) saw the expansion of 
Buddhism throughout India as a whole and its implantation in the 
island of Ceylon. Even more than the texts, the archaeological 
discoveries enable us to follow this progress step by step. The 
council of Pataliputra was marked by dissensions between the 
monks; then, Mahadeva’s heresy widened the gap and, finally, the 
schism of the Mahasamghikas split the Buddhist monks into two 
rival parties. 

The period of the Sungas and Yavanas (187-30 B.C.) constitu- 
ted a critical period during which Buddhism, while making some 
progress, had to face many difficulties. In the Ganges Basin, King 
Pusyamitra and his successors adopted an openly hostile attitude 
towards the monks, and the devout, monotheistic movement 
which was inaugurated by the Visnuite sects counterbalanced the 
influence of the Good Law. In contrast, in the North-West, certain 
Indo-Greek kings, especially Menander, relied on Buddhism to 
assert their authority. In Ceylon, the kings Dutthagamani and 
Vattagamani set up an increasing number of religious foundations 
and the latter favoured the writing down of the canonical texts. 
The Sunga period also witnessed the inception and efflorescence 
of the early school of sculpture in central India, the main centres 
of which were Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Saiici. 

The Sakas and Pahlavas (100 B.C.-75 A.D.), who succeeded the 
Greeks in the north-west and soon seized the western coast, also 
ended by showing favour to Buddhism, and several Scythian 
satraps set themselves up as benefactors of the Community. In 
order to reach those simple souls, Buddhist propaganda had to 
simplify its methods and adapt its teachings somewhat. Supported 
by these new masters and with the goodwill of the first kings of 
the Dekkhan, the disciples of Sakyamuni got into the habit of 
carving their temples and dwellings out of bare rock. This rock- 
carved architecture, which was inaugurated during the Scythian 
era in the western Ghats, was to continue for many centuries. 
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The chronological account of the first six centuries of Buddhism 
is followed by two chapters, one of which is devoted to the sects 
and the other to the Buddhist religion. 

Sthavirian Buddhism or the Hinayana consists in the main of 
eighteen sects the nature and formation of which pose some 
critical problems. The origin and doctrinal position of these 
schools needed to be clarified, their geographical distribution 
defined, and the various contradictory lists compiled from age to 
age by the early authors subjected to a comparative study. These 
sects contributed greatly to the philosophical elaboration of the 
truths that were taught by Sakyamuni and led to noteworthy 
progress in the Abhidharma, i.e. philosophical speculation. How- 
ever, their main work was to have popularized the Word of the 
Buddha by transposing it into as many languages as was necessary 
to ensure its greatest propagation. 

Therefore, the chapter devoted to the sects deals with the 
formation of the Buddhist languages: early Magadhi, Pali, Prakrit 
of the North-West, hybrid Sanskrit and, finally, Buddhist San- 
skrit. We do not claim that we have found the solution to all the 
problems posed, but we hope we have provided the data. 

At the beginning of the new era, Buddhism, from the philoso- 
phico- mystical message that it had been at the outset, became 
transformed into a true religion, with a deified Buddha, a mytho- 
logy, an hagiography, and a cult deeply interwoven with a 
messianic expectation. The study of this evolution forms the 
subject of chapter 7. It contains a detailed account of the legend 
of the Buddha, a legend in which the influence of the popular and 
lay sphere on the evolution of religious ideas can be assessed. 

Throughout this work, an attempt has been made to adhere as 
closely as possible to the sources by referring to them, as it were, 
on every line. Nevertheless, the fact that there is much that is 
legendary and contradictory about them cannot be hidden. 

The Buddhist tradition is steeped in the marvellous. Belittled by 
some schools and exaggerated by others, the marvellous is ubiqui- 
tous. We have accepted it as such without attempting to eliminate 
it in the name of western rationalism. To disregard it would be to 
offer the reader a caricature of Buddhism and still not attain 
historical truth. It is not enough to discard the legend in order to 
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discern the reality of the facts. By leaving the marvellous the place 
it has always occupied in the sources, we believe we have given a 
more faithful image of the mentality of the Buddha’s disciples. 
And it is this mentality which is the true object of our research 
and not a fleeting and elusive historical certainty. Moreover, 
comparing the sources and checking the texts against iconogra- 
phical documents is often enough to disperse the most obvious 
fictions and to present the tradition in the most favourable light. 

More delicate is the attitude to be adopted with regard to the 
contradictions with which the texts teem. The Brahmanical, Jaina 
and Buddhist sources rarely agree and, inside Buddhism, the 
Sinhalese chronicle often deviates from the written or oral tradi- 
tions which prevailed on the Indian continent, and adopts a 
different chronological computation. Completely opposed versions 
of one and the same fact circulated. There are no less than six 
different dates proposed for the schism of the Mahasamghikas 
(pp. 286-289) and the disappearance of the Good Law is foreseen 
at a date which varies between the year 500 and the year 12,000 
after the Buddha’s Nirvana (pp. 192-198). 

We could reconcile and attempt to harmonize the sources, and 
it would be enough to disregard such and such a textual variation, 
to say that a particular passage is interpolated or to identify 
people with different names, such as Upagupta and Moggaliputta- 
tissa (p. 254). Such a method is, if not justified, at least ingenious 
when it is a matter of a point of detail which could be dealt with 
in a few pages. However, adopted as a working method and 
applied throughout a whole book, it would be bordering on farce. 

We have not been afraid here to emphasize viewpoints or 
pointout contradictions, but we have been careful to classify them 
chronologically in order to draw out the lines of a revealing 
evolution of the mentality and intentions of the early authors. 
Thanks to this method, we will see how, for example, the tradition 
concerning the first two Buddhist councils was exploited in the 
course of time for very different purposes (pp. 132-139). 

With regard to the problem of foreign influences exerted on 
Buddhism, we have been very cautious. If Buddhism, which 
voluntarily opened itself to all beings, can legitimately claim the 
title of a universal religion, if in the course of time it conquered 
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the major part of the Asiatic continent, it nevertheless remains a 
fact that, for the first centuries of its history, it was an Indian 
phenomenon, to be interpreted as such. The truth, said Fustel de 
Coulanges is “to have no other masters over Greece than the 
Greeks, over Rome than the Romans’. However, their Indian 
nationality was in no way to prevent the propagandists from 
becoming Greeks with the Yavanas, Scythians with the Sakas and 
Taoists with the Chinese. 

We have not lacked advice and encouragement, and once again, 
the most efficient assistance has come from France. Mademoiselle 
Marcelle Lalou, director of studies at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and Monsieur Paul Demiéville, member of the Institut 
and professor at the Collége de France, read the proofs, pen in 
hand, and suggested some indispensable corrections and valuable 
improvements to us. Monsieur Louis Renou, member of the 
Institut and professor at the Sorbonne, carefully checked the 
section concerning the Buddhist languages. The Musée Guimet 
supplied us with the plates with which this work is illustrated and 
its Keeper, Mademoiselle Jeaninne Auboyer, kindly placed her 
personal photographs at our disposal. We would like here to 
thank all these colleagues and friends and, at the same time, 
aknowledge the debt we owe to our late teachers, in particular, 
MM. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Sylvian Lévi and Alfred 
Foucher. 

Our thanks also go to the Royal Academy of Arts, the India 
Office Library and the firm of John Murray who kindly authori- 
zed us to reproduce certain photographs, of which they held the 
copyrights. 

The Fondation Universitaire [de Belgique] and its distinguished 
director, Monsieur Jean Willems, have continued to extend their 
support to us by granting this work a generous subsidy. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INDIA AT THE TIME OF THE BUDDHA 


I. — HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


VEDIC ANTECEDENTS. — When, in the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era, the man who was one day to become the Buddha Sakyamuni 
was born, India had a long past behind her. 

In the second half of the third millenium, the Indus basin had seen the 
seat of an important urban civilization which was eneolithic in nature. 
Its two principal centres, Harappa (in the Punjab) and Mohen jo-Daro 
(in the Sindh), have brought to light, among other monuments, some 
inscribed seals covered with pictographic writing, the interpretation of 
which still remains uncertain but which enables us to establish synochro- 
nisms between the Indus civilization and the Sumero-Akkadian Ancient 
World of Mesopotamia. Despite some religious features which are 
Indian in appearance, this civilization seems to have been imported. It 
collapsed under the blow of cataclysms, traces of which have been 
uncovered by excavations*, and its disappearance preceded the occupa- 
tion of India by the Aryans, possibly by several centuries. 

According to traditional opinion’, it was about the thirteenth century 
B.C. that the Indo-Europeans, or more precisely the Aryans representing 
the eastern branch of the Indo-Iranians, invaded North-West India in 
successive waves. They spoke Vedic Sanskrit, a language which was 
closely connected to that of the Medes and Persians who remained on 
the Iranian plateau. 

The Aryan language first served as a literary expression for the Vedas, 
sacred texts compiled roughly from the fifteenth to sixth centuries B.C. 
and which constitute the sruti “Revelation”, in contrast to the smrti 
human “Tradition”. 

In the strict meaning of the word, the Veda includes four classes of 
literary compositions: 

1. The Mantra ‘Sacred formula’, distributed into four samhitd ‘‘col- 
lections”: Rk, Sama, Yajuh and Atharva Samhita. The first three, which 


' Other conceptions can be found in R. ScHAFER, Ethnography of Ancient India, 
Wiesbaden, 1954. 
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constitute the trayi vidya ““Threefold knowledge’’, were from the very 
beginning considered as canonical texts. The Rk is a collection of verses 
composed in honour of the gods of the Vedic pantheon, Indra, Varuna, 
Sirya the Sun, Usas the Dawn, Agni the Fire, Rudra the storm, etc., for 
the most part, atmospheric deities of a somewhat hazy nature. The 
Saman is a book of melodies taken from the Rk. The Yajuh contains 
versified formulas also taken from the Rk, and formulas in prose which 
should be recited by the sacrificer. 

The Atharvaveda is a collection of texts on magic which was not 
considered as canonical until much later. Nevertheless, part of its 
material is ancient. It includes, alongside songs and incantations for use 
by magicians, some hymns of great mental elevation. 

2. The Brahmana ‘“‘Interpretations of the Brahman” are treatises 
concerned with prayers and sacrifical ceremonies. Their main purpose is 
to interpret the cult practices, but they also contain cosmological myths, 
old legends and verses celebrating the exploits of kings who were famous 
in the priestly tradition. 

3 and 4. The Aranyaka “Forest books” and the Upanisad “‘Connec- 
tions or Correlations” appear to be a prolongation of the Brahmana of 
which they often call themselves the appendices. The latter mark, if not 
the beginning, at least the intensification of philosophical speculation in 
which participate not only the priests but also and especially the laity of 
the royal and warrior classes. 

The Vedic Sruti as constituted by the texts listed up to here is 
completed by the smrti or human tradition which is responsible for the 
compilation of the Vedanga “Auxiliary treatise of the Veda”. They are 
six in number: phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics and 
astronomy. These complementary sciences led, in the course of time, to 
the compiling of manuals, the most notable of which from the linguistic 
point of view is the grammar in eight books (Astadhydyi) by Panini, 
which fixes the form of the Sanskrit language at the end of the Vedig age 
(fourth century B.C.). 

Because they are documents of a purely religious nature, the Vedas 
supply us with very imperfect information on the early Vedic age, and it 
would be equally futile to attempt to reconstruct the political and 
religious history of the Aryans on the basis of the Indian epics of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. However, one fact can be deduced: the 
slow progression of the Aryans from the Indus basin to the borders of 
Bengal during the ten centuries of the Vedic age (fifteenth to sixth cent. 
B.C.). 

The Samhita have preserved the memory of the settlement of the 
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Aryas in the land of the Seven Rivers. Emerging from the passes of 
Kabul and Kandahar, they took possession of the Higher and Middle 
Indus and, in order to hold their ground, had to engage in fierce battles 
with the non-Aryan tribes of the Dasa or Dasyu, who were black or 
dark-skinned, and whose strongholds had to be reduced. They also had 
to fight against the Pani, a people who refused to support the Vedic cult 
and who stole the Aryans’ cattle. 

There was internal warfare as well as external battles. In the Rgveda 
there is a reference to the ‘War of the ten kings”, which, on the banks 
of the Parusni (present-day Ravi), brought the Bharatas into conflict 
with a confederation of ten Aryan tribes, among which were the Pirus. 
This ended in victory for Sudas, the Bharata king, who killed Puru- 
kutsa, the Piru leader. 

The last Samhita show that, at the beginning of the last millenium, the 
Aryans had proceeded eastward and occupied the western part of the 
Ganges basin. A confederation of Bharatas and Pirus established the 
kingdom of the Kurus on the banks of the Sarasvati, and Kuruksetra 
(present-day Rohilkhand) became the major centre of the brahmanical 
culture, the Brahmavarta. The wars had not ceased for all that and the 
subject of the Mahabharata is precisely the epic battle which broke out, 
towards the beginning of the ninth century B.C., between two lines of 
Bharata descendants: on the one hand, the hundred Kauravas command- 
ed by Duryodhana, on the other, their cousins, the five Pandavas. The 
Kurus occupied the northern part of Doab, the capital of which was 
Hastinapura or Asandivant. They allied themselves with the Pajicalas 
who were settled in Southern Doab around Kampila or Kampilya. Some 
of the Kuru kings are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, the Brahmana and 
Purana: Pariksit, the founder of the dynasty of the same name; Janame- 
jaya, who celebrated the horse sacrifice and bore arms as far as 
Taksasila; Nicaksus who, after the destruction of Hastinapura when the 
Ganges overflowed, transferred his capital to Kausambt on the lower 
course of the Yamuna. 

Continuing their move eastwards, the Aryans also founded the king- 
doms of Kosala (Oudh), Kasi (region of Varanasi) and Videha (Southern 
Bihar) all in the region of the middle Ganges. 

The main towns in Kosala were Ayodhya (which has sometimes been 
identified with Sdketa) and Sravasti. Its princes belonged to the solar 
dynasty of the Vedic hero Iksvaku, the son of Manu. King Dasaratha, 
who ruled over Ayodhya, had as his son and successor the epic hero 
Rama, whose romantic and martial adventures are celebrated in the 
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Ramayana. Nevertheless, in the oldest version of the legend, Rama was 
the king of Varanasi. 

Kosala was continually at war with the rival kingdom of Kasi, the 
capital of which was Varanasi or Benares. Kasi was at first the winner, 
which led to the glorious reign of King Brahmadatta whose great deeds 
are celebrated in the Buddhist Jataka. The situation was reversed when 
Kamsa, the king of Kosala, conquered and annexed the land of Kasi 
once and for all. 

The Satapatha-brahmana (IX, 4) preserves the memory of the Aryan 
conquest of the region of Northern Bihar, and the foundation of the 
kingdom of Videha in roughly the eighth-seventh centuries B.C. Fire, 
followed by the king Mathava the Videgha, departed from Sarasvati 
towards the east, crossed all the rivers, but then stopped before the 
Sadanira (Gandak?) because “Fire had never burnt beyond there”. King 
Mathava crossed the river and, with the assistance of the brahmins, 
made the conquered territory submit to Fire. Henceforward, that barren 
land with its marshy soil became extremely fertile. The capital of the 
kingdom of Videha was Mithila, present-day Tirhut. 

Videha reached its peak under King Janaka who gave his name to the 
town of Janakpur in the district of Darbhanga. The epic makes him the 
father of Sita, the wife of Rama, whose name lives on in the locality of 
Sitamarhi. Janaka, king of Videha, is presented in the Upanisad as the 
patron of the metaphysicians Yajfiavalkya and Svetaketu. The Brhada- 
ranyaka (II, 1, 1) makes him a contemporary of AjataSatru of Kasi who 
has been compared to Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, who played an 
important part in the life of Sakyamuni. If this identification is correct, 
the Upanisadic speculation, as it appears in one of its earliest docu- 
ments, the Brhadaranyaka, would coincide chronologically with the 
origins of Buddhism. 

However, in the biography of the Buddha, no further mention is made 
of the kingdom of Videha. It has been replaced by the confederation of 
the Vrjis whose most important tribe was the Licchavis, capital Vaisali, 
present-day Besarh in the district of Muzaffarpur. As for Magadha, an 
area in Southern Bihar, it was only at the time of the Buddha that it was 
organized into a kingdom. Before that, it played only a secondary part 
in Gangetic India: it was not completely aryanized, but simply crossed 
by bands of renegade Aryans named vrdtya who did not follow the 
Vedic rites. 

Vedic literature almost exclusively reflects the Aryan progression to 
the north of the Ganges, along the foot-hills of the Himalayas. How- 
ever, towards the end of the Vedic age, the Aryan expansion had 
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considerably extended beyond the southern bank of the holy river. On 
the banks of the Yamuna, a tributary of the Ganges, the tribe of the 
Yadavas had colonized the land of the Sirasenas around Mathura; 
further to the east, the Vatsas occupied the region of Kausambi. 
Following the course of the Chambal upstream, the Aryans had settled 
in Avanti and reached Narmada. According to the epic tradition, a 
branch of the Yadavas, under the leadership of Krsna, is supposed to 
have gone to Kathiawar and founded a new capital in Dvaraka. 
Although the historical rdle of Krsna does not correspond in any way to 
reality, there is no doubt about the Aryan expansion towards the south. 
Its effect was to drive the Dravidians into Southern Deccan where they 
retained their language, but were not unaffected by the cultural influence 
of the alien invaders. 

When the Aryans settled in the Ganges basin, the religion was 
transformed. Vedism became Brahmanism, a collection of religious and 
social concepts which were defined and directed by the brahmins who 
constituted a priestly body. 

The work of the brahmins was threefold: to define the law (dharma) 
or Indian status which was applicable to the different classes of society; 
to assimilate the popular religions; finally, to establish the main features 
of religious beliefs. 

The dharma is that set of norms which direct the Aryan’s religious 
and social conduct. It applies with certain variations, to the different 
classes of Indian society: ““To the brahmins”’, says Manu I, 88 sq.), “the 
Lord assigned the teaching and study of the Veda, the performing of 
sacrifices for oneself and for others, the giving and receiving of gifts; the 
ksatriya (warriors) he ordered to protect the people, to give, sacrifice 
and study; the vaisya (cultivators), to raise cattle, give, sacrifice, study, 
trade, lend money, and cultivate the ground; finally, the sudra, to serve 
the other three classes”. The Dharma directly concerned the Aryan 
groups, to whom it granted similar religious privileges and assigned 
separate occupations. It only indirectly affected the Siidras, the lower 
class into which were relegated, besides Aryans who had regressed, the 
mass of natives who were reduced to the rank of slaves and servants. 

It was the task of the brahmins to make a synthesis between the 
ancient Vedic tradition of which they were the upholders, and the 
“primitive” ideas of the native inhabitants. This task was far from easy. 
On the one hand, a wholly ritualistic religion in which sacrifice, raised to 
the level of a cosmic power, overshadowed the divinities to which it was 
offered; on the other, a profusion of regional cults the roots of which 
were steeped in animism and magic. From among the mass of major and 
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minor deities there stand out the great figures of Visnu and Siva to 
whom their worshippers paid mystical and impassioned homage. Visnu 
is a benevolent deity, the “preserver’’ of the universe and master of 
human destiny. He is surrounded by a rich legend which retraces his 
avatara, that is, the descents of the god upon the earth, and his 
intervention in human affairs at different periods. Siva is even more 
complex in that his many manifestations make him appear sometimes 
under the aspect of the “destroyer” or Death, of “restorer” or divine 
ascetic, or as a procreator symbolized by the phallic emblem of the liga. 
The greatest step made by the brahmins was to identify these popular 
divinities with the (neutral) ‘‘supreme principle” of the Veda: Brahman, 
the sacred word elevated to the rank of creator. This introduced the 
indigenous cults into the Vedic tradition and granted them official 
investiture. 

However, the local cults represent only one aspect of the primitive 
mentality of the local inhabitants, a mentality completely imbued with 
animism and magic. The animist believes in reincarnations, in the 
gandharva, a desincarnate being seeking a womb in the world of 
animals, mankind, spirits or gods in order to continue an existence 
which cannot, normally, be interrupted. He also believes in the efficiency 
of acts which condition that existence: rituals, solemnly expressed vows, 
austerities, actions which are morally good or bad. The Indian sage, who 
identifies life with suffering, seeks to free himself of it. Without being 
pessimistic, but resolutely, he aims for deliverance which will enable him 
to reach an unconditioned way of being transcending the human condi- 
tion. This deliverance is to be found in yoga, effort, technique of 
asceticism applied to the most varied goals, disinterested activity, the 
winning of knowledge, union with God, etc., but which all lead to the 
same results: access to immortality. These ideas or rather these tenden- 
cies are practically alien to the Vedic tradition. The doctrine of re-death 
(punarmrtyu) of non-deified men, which is found in the Brahmana, does 
not contain even a suspicion of animistic belief in universal transmigra- 
tion (samsara). The Vedic sacrifice, which is aimed at maintaining 
cosmic order, cannot be unparadoxically considered as some form of 
yoga. 

Nevertheless, the brahmins’ prolonged contact with the local inhabi- 
tants made them accept and sanction views and practices which had 
originally been alien to them. They incorporated them into their traditio- 
nal concepts and expressed them in the ideology-nomenclature which 
was peculiar to the Bradhmana. The result of this was an extension of the 
religious horizon which is the very nature of Hinduism. The Upanisad 
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which are to be considered as the culminating point of the Veda point 
out the essential doctrines of Hindu Brahmanism: the belief in transmi- 
gration due to acts; the doctrine of non-duality (advaita) which identifies 
the brahman, the neutral and unknowable absolute, with the individual 
soul (dtman), the immediate assumption of consciousness; the aspiration 
for deliverance (moksa) conceived sometimes as absorption into the 
brahman, the isolation of the individual (pudgala) or union with a 
personal form of the divinity; finally, the legitimacy and efficacity of the 
practices of yoga in order to achieve that goal. 

This movement of ideas, a compromise between two civilizations, 
developed during the seventh-sixth centuries in the region of the Middle 
Ganges. Being situated more to the east, the lands which were to be the 
cradle of Buddhism escaped it for the most part. This explains why the 
preoccupations of early Buddhism are relatively remote from the specu- 
lations originated by the Hinduized brahmins. It can be said, as did L. 
de La Vallée Poussin, that the ‘“brahmanism from which Buddhism 
sprang is not the brahmanism of the Brdhmana and the Upanisad’, but 
represents, even better than the latter, the ancient Indian yoga. 


THE SIXTEEN GREAT COUNTRIES OF THE SIXTH CENTURY?. — In the 
sixth century B.C. the Aryan domain in India extended from the Punjab 
to Bengal and overflowed into part of the Deccan. The Buddhist, Jaina 
and epic sources record the existence at the time of sixteen Great 
Countries (sodasa mahdjanapada) which were subjected to the Aryan 
element but inhabited, particularly in the east, by populations of autoch- 
thonous origin, and still not completely brahmanized. Below is a list of 
them with an indication of the modern districts which these countries 
covered and an enumeration of the main towns : 


2 Buddhist lists of the Great Countries are found in Digha, II, p. 200; Ch’ang-a-han, 
T 1, ch. 5, p. 340; Jén hsien ching, T 9, p. 213c; Chung a han, T 26, ch. 55, p. 7726; 
Anguttara, I, p. 213; IV, pp. 252, 256, 260; Mahavastu, I, p. 34; Yu p’o i to shé chia ching, 
T 88, p. 912c; Pan jo po lo mi ching, T 245, ch. 2, p. 8330; T 246, ch. 2, p. 844a; P'i p’o 
sha, T 1545, ch. 124, p. 6485. — Jaina lists in W. KirFeL, Die Kosmographie der Inder, 
Bonn, 1920, pp. 225-6. — Mahabharata, VIII, 40.29; 45.14-16; 28, 34, 40. 

On Buddhist geography in general, see, CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography of India, new 
ed. by S.N. Masumpar, Calcutta, 1924; N.L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, Calcutta, 
1927; B.C. Law, Geography of early Buddhism, London, 1932; India as described in early 
Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, London, 1941; Historical Geography of Ancient India, 
Paris, 1954. 
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Bengal Campa (Bhagalpur) 
Bhaddiya 
Assapura 
2. Magadha Southern Bihar Rajagrha or Girivraja 
(Rajgir) 
Pataliputra (Patna) 
3. Kasi Banaras/Varanasi Varanasi (Banaras) 
4. Kosala Oudh Sravasti 
(Saheth-Maheth) 
Saketa (Ayodhya) 
5. Vai Northern Bihar Vaisali (Besarh) of 
the Licchavis 
Mithila (Janakpur) 
of the Videhas 
6. Malla Gorakhpur Papa (Padaraona) 
KuSinagari (Kasia) 
7. Cedi Bundelkhand Suktimati 
Sahajati 
Tripurt 
8. Vatsa Allahabad Kausambi (Kosam) 
9. Kuru D. of Thanesar, Indraprastha (Delhi) 
Delhi and Meerut Hastinapura 
10. Paiicala Rohilkhand N. Ahicchatra 
Central Doab (Ramnagar) 
S. Kampilya 
(Kampil) 
It. Matsya Jaipur Virata (Bairat) 
12. Sirasena Mathura Mathura (Muttra) 
13. ASsmaka Nizam Potana (Bodhan) 
14. Avanti Malwa Ujjayini (Ujjain) 
and Nimar Mahismatt 
15. Gandhara D. of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi Taksasila 
16. Kamboja S.W. Kasmir and 


KAfiristan 


In some of the lists, the last two countries have been replaced by the 
land of the Sibis, between Jhelum and Chenab, capital Sivapura (Skor- 
bot), and Dasarna in Bundelkhand. 

Among all these countries, the Buddhists distinguished between two 
kinds of territories : the Middle Region (madhyadesa) where the Budd- 
hist discipline was rigorously applied, and the Frontier. Regions (pratya- 
ntajanapada) which benefited from some indulgences. The Middle Coun- 
try, which roughly corresponds to the ancient Aryavarta, was border- 
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ed to the east by Pundravardhana (North Bengal) and the town of 
Kacangala, to the south by the River Saravati, to the west by the 
villages of the Sthiinopasthinaka brahmins, and to the north by the 
Usiragiri?. The Middle Region, which included fourteen mahdjanapada 
out of sixteen, measured 300 leagues in length, according to the ancient 
estimates, 250 in width and 900 in perimetre; its inhabitants were 
virtuous, and noble persons, including the Buddhas, willingly chose it as 
their cradle*. It included seven principal towns : Sravasti, Saketa, 
Campa, Varanasi, Vaisali, Rajagrha and Kausambi°. 


THE ROUTES. * — We possess only fragmentary information about the 
road networks connecting the urban centres of India in the sixth 
century®. 

The imperial highway of the Maurya period, of which Pliny the Elder 
was later to give a description based on precise information supplied by 
Megasthenes, existed only as a rough track. Starting out from Taksasila, 
the chief town of Gandhara, it passed through Verafija and then 
followed the banks of the great rivers, the Yamuna and Ganges. It then 
continued through Mathur in the land of Sirasena, Kausambi in the 
land of Vatsa, Varanasi in the land of Kasi and finally reached Rajagrha, 
the capital of Magadha; from there, it continued eastwards as far as the 
mouths of the Ganges. However, in the ancient period travellers prefer- 
red to use a more difficult but also more direct route which connected 
Verafija with Varanasi : it seems that it passed through Soreyya, 
Samkasya, Kanyakubja, Udumbara, Aggalapura, Sahajati and, finally, 
Prayaga at the confluence of the Yamuna and Ganges’. 

A central track, leaving Pratisthana (present-day Paithan, on the 
upper Godavari), led northwards and, crossing the two great cities of 
Avanti, Mahismati and Ujjayini, reached, via Gonaddha, Vidisa and 
Vanasavhya, Kausambi on the Yamuna. From there, it described an 
immense curve around the region of the middle Ganges. It connected 
Saketa, Sravasti and Setavya in Kosala, Kapilavastu among the Sakya, 


3 For the limits of the Buddhist Madhyadesa, cf. Viraya, I, p. 197; Sza fén li, T 1428, 
ch. 39, p. 846a; Shih sung li, T 1435; ch. 25, p. 181c; Gilgit Man., III, part IV, p. 190; 
Divya, p. 21; Yu pu p'i ko shih, T 1447, ch. 1, p. 1053¢. Cf. E. WaLDscHMIDT, Zur 
Sronakotikarna-Legende, NAWG, 1952, p. 147. 

* Sumangala, I, p. 173; Jataka, III, p. 115-16; Dhammapada Comm., III, p. 248. 

5 Digha, II, p. 146; E. WaLpscumipt, MPS, p. 304; Ch’ang a han, T 1, ch. 3, p. 214; 
TS, ch. 2, p. 169c; T 6, ch. 2, p. 185b; T 7, ch. 2, p. 200c. 

© See T.W. Ruys Davips, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 103. 

7 Vinaya, Il, pp. 299-300; Ill, p. 11. 
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Papa and Kusinagari in the land of Malla, and terminated in Vaisali, the 
capital of the confederated Vrjis. Continuing southward, the route 
traversed Nadika and Kutigramaka where it reached the Ganges. This 
last was crossed in Pataligramaka at the place where later the great city 
of Pataliputra was to be built. Rajagrha was five leagues from the 
Ganges, and was reached most often by passing through Nalanda, 
present-day Bargaon®&. 

Ujjayini, the capital of Avanti, communicated overland with the great 
ports of the western coast : Bharukaccha (Broach) and Sarparaka 
(Sopara). 


THE REPUBLICAN STATES, — At the end of the seventh century of the 
ancient era, part of the population which inhabited the sixteen regions 
was organized into republics (gana) : they had no monarchs and the 


‘affairs of state were settled by a council of elders and popular as- 


semblies?. 

The republic of the Vrjis, built on the ruins of the ancient kingdom of 
Videha, consisted of a confederacy of eight clans the principal! ones of 
which were the Licchavis and the Videhas. A wise administration had 
made it a happy and prosperous state. It also fulfilled the conditions of 
progress defined by the Buddha, and the latter drew his inspiration from 
it in the organization of his order. 

Alongside the Vrijis, mention should also be made of the small 
republics of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Kraudyas of Ramagrama, 
the Mallas of Papa and Kusinagari, the Bhargas of Mount Sumsumara, 
the Mauryas of Pipphalivana, etc. 


THE Four Kincpoms. — At the same period, four great kingdoms, 
which never ceased growing to the detriment of the neighbouring 
republics, were preparing to face each other before being united by the 
most powerful among them. These were the kingdoms of Avanti, Vatsa, 
Kosala and Magadha’?°, 

Avanti was subdivided into Northern and Southern Avanti, the capi- 
tals being Ujjayini and Mahismati. Its king Canda Pradyota, who was 
violent by nature, had designs on the neighbouring kingdoms of Kausam- 
bi and Asmaka; unable to win them with arms, he gave his daughter 


® Suttanipata, vv. 1011-18; Digha, II, p. 81. 

° For details see B.C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1924; 
Tribes in Ancient India, Poona, 1943; U.N, GHOSHAL, The constitution of the Licchavis of 
Vaisali, THQ, XX, 1944, pp. 334-40. 

10 Details and references in RAYCHAUDHURI, Political History, pp. 199-209. 
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Vasuladatta to the king of Kausambi and concluded an alliance with 
Asmaka. Among his subjects were two disciples of the Buddha, Maha 
Katyayana and Srona Kotikarna, who obtained from Sakyamuni a 
relaxation in the disciplinary rules for the region of Avanti. 

Further to the north was situated the territory of Vatsa over which 
ruled Udayana, the son of Parantapa. He was noted for his conquests 
and practised a policy of matrimonial alliances by successively marrying, 
nearly always under romantic circumstances, Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta 
of Avanti, Padmavati of Magadha and Aranyaka of Bengal. He also 
had as wives Magandiya, the daughter of a Kuru brahmin, whose hand 
had been refused by the Buddha, and Samavati, the adopted daughter of 
the banker Ghosaka. His sympathies for Buddhism were very mitigated : 
he received Ananda coldly and nearly had the Arhat Pindola Bharad- 
vaja devoured by red ants. His supremacy extended over the neigh- 
bouring territory of the Bhargas where his son, Bodhi, was governor. 

Kosala, which corresponds to the present-day province of Oudh, had 
expanded to the district of Varanasi in the south and, to the north, the 
Nepalese terai which was occupied by the Sakyas. The son and succes- 
sor of the eponymous king, Maha Kosala, was Prasenajit, a contempo- 
rary and friend of the Buddha; his daughter Kosaladevi married Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha. The first queen of Prasenajit was Mallika, the 
daughter of a garland maker and a pious Buddhist; he also took to wife 
a Magadhian princess, sister of Prasenajit. The friendship he felt for the 
Buddha led him to ask for a Sakya girl in marriage, but the Sakyas, 
jealous of their nobility, sent him, instead of an authentic princess, a 
Sakya girl of mixed blood, Vrsabhaksatriya, daughter of Prince Maha- 
naman and a slave. For a long time Bimbisara was unaware of the 
fraud, and Vrsabhaksatriya bore him two children, Viridhaka and 
Vajra. However, Ajatasatru, the crown prince of Magadha, had his 
father Bimbisara killed, in order to accede to the throne; this, caused 
Kosaladevi, the wife of the victim and sister of Prasenajit, to die of grief. 
In reprisal Prasenajit retook a small village in the Magadhan district of 
Varanasi which had formed part of his sister’s dowry. Ajatasatru 
declared war on him but, after some victorious campaigns, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Prasenajit demanded his abdication, but as 
soon as AjataSatru had agreed to his terms, he returned his states to him 
and also gave him the hand of his daughter Vajra. 

Prasenajit frequently visited the Buddha and the canonical texts have 
preserved the tenor of the many conversations he had with the Master. 
However, taking advantage of one of his absences, his son Virudhaka, 
supported by the general Dirghakarayana, seized the throne of Kosala 
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by surprise. As soon as he heard of the revolt, Prasenajit went to 
Magadha to ask the aid and support of his nephew and son-in-law 
Ajatasatru. He reached Rajagrha at nightfall; since the gates were 
closed, he had to remain outside and, overcome by exhaustion and 
anxiety, he died under the walls of the town. Ajatasatru held a splendid 
funeral for him, but forewent a punitive expedition against Kosala. 

Viriidhaka, the new king, had sworn to take vengeance on the Sakyas 
who had deceived his father by causing him to marry the daughter of a 
slave instead of an authentic princess. Since he was the fruit of that 
misalliance, he considered himself to be dishonoured. Hardly had he 
mounted the throne than he advanced on the republic of the Sakyas. 
Three times the Buddha succeeded in making him turn back, but in the 
end the spirit of vengeance prevailed. Since they were prevented by their 
updsaka vows from shedding blood, the Sakyas offered the invader only 
a symbolic resistance and were massacred until practically the last man. 
Later legends claim that those who escaped founded towns and king- 
doms in the Himalayas, on the bank of the Ganges, or again in North- 
West India. In the sixth century A.D., the monk Vimoksaprajiia or 
Vimoksasena claimed to be a descendant of a Sakyaputra who had been 
saved from the massacre. Back from his expedition, Virudhaka set up 
camp in the dried-up bed of the river Aciravati; however, during the 
night, a sudden swelling of the waters submerged him and a large part 
of his army. 

The fourth Gangetic kingdom, that of Magadha, was destined to 
supplant all its neighbours. At the time of the Buddha, it was ruled over 
by the house of the Haryankas, and Bimbisara reigned over Rajagrha- 
Girivraja from 546 to 494, He carried out a policy of matrimonial 
alliances and contracted unions with the ruling families of the Madras, 
in Kosala and Vaisali. His marriage to Kosaladevi ensured him of the 
possession of part of the district of Varanasi, and he annexed Anga 
(Bengal) to his crown after having defeated King Brahmadatta. After 52 
years of rule, he was overthrown by his son AjataSatru and thrown into 
prison, where he died of starvation. Like his neighbour and brother-in- 
law, Prasenajit of Kosala, Bimbisaéra maintained relations of close 
friendship with the Buddha, and the texts have preserved the memory of 
the two meetings he had with the Master, in 537 when he embraced the 
life of a religious wanderer, and in 531, shortly after the Enlightenment 
of the Buddha. 
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II. — THE DATE AND LIFE OF THE BUDDHA SAKYAMUNI 


THE DATE OF THE BUDDHA. — According to unanimous tradition, the 
Buddha lived for eighty years, but the date of his Nirvana, that is, his 
decease, has still not been established with certainty!!. 

Nowadays, the Buddhists of Sri Lanka, Thailand, Burma and Kam- 
puchea place the Nirvana in 543 B.C. However, this date is rejected by 
the great majority of western and Indian historians, because the year of 
the Nirvana is closely linked to that of the consecration of Asoka, an 
event which, for reasons that will be explained in chapter 3, occurred 
about the years 268-267 B.C. 

Two chronologies are attested in the ancient documents : the long 
chronology which places the Nirvana 218 years before the consecration 
of Asoka (c. 486 B.C.), and the short chronology which locates the same 
event 100 years before the consecration (c. 368 B.C.). 

1. The long chronology, which is adopted by the Sinhalese tradition, 
therefore locates the consecration of Asoka in 218 after the Nirvana 
(Dipavamsa, VI, 1, 19-20; Mahdadvamsa, V, 21; Pali version of the 
Samantapasadika, I, p. 41, 1.25), and the council of Pataliputra 18 years 
later, i.e., in the year 236 after the Nirvana (Dipavamsa, VII, 37, 44; 
Mahavamsa, V, 280). 

However, this calculation calls for some reservations. 

First of all, the same tradition, during the interval of 278 years 
between the accession of Bimbisara (in 60 before the Nirvana) and the 
consecration of Asoka (in 218 after), counts thirteen sovereigns — which 
is to be expected —, but only five masters of the Vinaya, which is too 
few. 

In the second place, the Sinhalese chronicles and commentaries are 
not absolutely faithful to their own calculations. Thus, ASoka’s con- 
secration, instead of being located 218 years after the Nirvana, is dated 
the year 118 after the Nirvana by the Chinese version of the Samantapa- 
sadika (T 1462, ch. 1, p. 679c 13). The council of Pataliputra, instead of 
being located in the year 236 after the Nirvana, is sometimes placed in 
118 (Dipavamsa, 1, 24-5; V, 55-9), and sometimes in 218 after the 
Nirvana (Atthasalini, p. 3, 1.26-7; p. 4, 1.25-6). 

2. The short chronology, represented by nearly all the Sanskrit and 
Chinese sources, situates the accession of Asoka in the year 100 of the 


'! On the date of the Nirvana, see the bibliography in WinTERNITZ, Literature, II, 
p. 597, and more recently, A. Bareau, La date du Nirvana, JA, 1953, pp. 27-62. For 
astronomical calculations, see P.C. SENGUPTA, Ancient Indian Chronology, Calcutta, 1947; 
Dates of the principal Events in the Buddha’s Life, HQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 124-8*. 
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Nirvana. However it also counts twelve sovereigns and five patriarchs 
between Bimbisara and Asoka. Many of the sources locate ASoka and 
his chaplain Upagupta in the year 100 of the Nirvana : Asoka@vadana 
(Divya, p. 368; T 99, ch. 23, p. 162a 6; T 2042, ch. 1, p. 99c 6; T 2043, 
ch. 1, p. 132a 29); Compilation by Samgharaksa (T 194, ch. 2, p. 144c 
13); Kalpanadmanditika (T 201, ch. 10, p. 309c 7); Hsien yi ching (T 202, 
ch. 3, p. 368c 19; ch. 13, p. 4426 19); Tsa pt yii ching (T 205, ch. 1, 
p. 5036 17); Chung ching (T 208, ch. 2, 539 b 22; 541 c 21); Miilasary. 
Vin. (Gilgit Man., III, 1, p. 3; T 1448, ch. 9, p. 4le 27); Upadesa 
(T 1509, ch. 2, p. 70a 8; ch. 10, p. 1296 29); Avadanasataka, Il, p. 200; 
Marijusrikalpa, V, 353. 

The modern historian can opt for either the long chronology or the 
short, but should take the dual calculation into account according to 
whether he is using a Sinhalese or a Sanskrit source. Hence, Mahadeva’s 
heresy, which is mentioned only in the Sanskrit sources, should be 
placed in the year 100 of the Nirvana, that is, interpreted according to 
the short chronology, in the reign of the Great Asoka. 

3. If only for the record, it is appropriate to mention yet other 
calculations : 

The recensions of the Treatise on the Sects by Vasumitra locates the 
consecration of Asoka in the era of the Nirvana : 100 years and more (T 
2031, p. 15a 15), 116 years (T 2032, p. 18a 9; T 2033, p. 20a 16), or even 
160 years (Chinese editions of the Sung, Yiian and Ming). 

The Khotanese chronicle, Li yul gyi lo rgyus, places the reign of 
ASoka in 234 after the Nirvana?!?. 

The evidence supplied by Hsiian-tsang somewhere around 635 in his 
Hsi yt chi (T 2087, ch. 6, p. 9035) proves that the Chinese were not able 
to attribute an exact date to the Nirvana. However, the tradition of the 
“dotted record” !> referred to for the first time by Tao-hsiian in his Ta 
t’ang nei tien lu (T 2149, ch. 4, p. 2625) claims that when Upali, collated 
the Vinaya after the decease of the Buddha, he marked a dot in the 
manuscript. His successors, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggaliputta 
Tissa, Candavajji, etc., marked a new dot each year. During a visit to 
Canton about 489, Samghabhadra inscribed the 975th dot on the 
manuscript, which locates the Nirvana in 486 B.C. 

This is the date which will be followed here as a working hypothesis. 
It is adopted in the History and Culture of the Indian People (II, p. 36), 
while the Cambridge History of India (1, p. 171) prefers 483 B.C., and 
the editors of Inde classique (I, p. 220) opt for 478. 

12 Cf. F.W. THomas, Tibetan Literary Texts, London, 1935, pp. 97-8. 


‘3 On the Dotted Record, see P.H.L. EGGERMONT, The Chronology of the Reign of 
ASoka Moriya, Leiden, 1956, pp. 132-43. 
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THE LIFE oF SAKYAMUNI. — To write about the life of Sakyamuni is a 
desperately difficult task '*. As will be seen in a later chapter, it took the 
Indian Buddhists nearly ten centuries to compose a complete biography 
of their Master and to represent it in full on their monuments. The 
legend thus elaborated was transplanted throughout the whole of the 
Far East where it underwent constant alterations in order to make it 
correspond to the expectations of the new believers. The various inter- 
pretations given to it by our religionist schools have obscured a problem 
already complicated enough in itself. It remains nonetheless a fact that 
Buddhism could not be explained if it were not based on a personality 
powerful enough to give it the necessary impetus and to have marked it 
with its essential features which will persist throughout all history. 

Reduced to its main events, the life of Sakyamuni can be presented as 
follows. The proper name of the future Buddha was Siddhartha and his 
family name Gautama. He belonged to the sub-Himalayan clan of the 
Sakyas, a clan of uncertain origin but which had to a certain degree 
been subjected to brahmanical influence: hence the term Sakyamuni 
“the Sage of the Sakya clan” by which the Buddha is known even in the 
West. His father was the ksatriya Suddhodana and his mother was 
Maya. He was born about the year 566 in the Lumbini park near 
Kapilavastu, the chief town of the Nepalese terai. He spent his youth in 
comfort and pleasure; he contracted a marriage when he was about 
sixteen years old (550) and had a son whose name was R&hula. The 
revelation of the great mysteries of old age, disease and death inspired 
him with disgust for the world and, like many young people of his time, 
he resolved to win the Immortal, an undefined abode but which is 


14 Among the many works devoted to the biography of Sakyamuni, we can recommend 
W. RockHiti, Life of Buddha, London, 1884; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strasbourg, 1896, pp. 12-46; H. KERN, tr. Huet, Histoire du bouddhisme dans |'Inde, 1, Paris, 
1901; E.J. THomas, Life of the Buddha, London, 1931; A. FouCHER, La vie du Bouddha 
d'aprés les textes et monuments de I'Inde, Paris, 1949; H. voN GLasENAPP, Buddha - 
Geschichte und Legende, Zurich, 1950; M. LADNER, Gotamo Buddha. Sein Werden, seine 
Lehre, seine Gemeinde, Zurich, 1948; J. Bacot, Le Bouddha, Paris, 1947; A. SCHWEITZER, 
Les grands penseurs de |’Inde, Paris, 1950; A.K. COOMARASWAMY and I.B. Horner, Living 
Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, London, 1948 (tr. Buchot, La pensée de Gotama, le 
Buddha, Paris, 1949); J. Fitriozat, Inde classique, 11, pp. 463-92; A. WaLEy, Did the 
Buddha die of eating pork?, MCB, I, 1932, pp. 343-54; E.J. THomas, Buddha’s Last Meal, 
IC, XV, 1948, pp. 1-3; J. PRzyLuski, Le Parinirvdna et les Funérailles du Buddha, JA, 1918- 
20; E. WaLpscumipt, Die Uberlieferung vom Lebensende des Buddha, Gottingen, 1944-48. 

On the historical value of the traditions, see R.O. FRANKE, ZDMG, 69, 1915, p. 455; 
WINTERNITZ, Literature, II, pp. 597-601; E. Lamotte, La légende du Buddha, RHR, 134, 
1947-48, pp. 37-71; E. FRAUWALLNER, The historical data we possess on the Person and the 
Doctrine of the Buddha, East and West, VII, 1957, pp. 309-12.* 
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situated beyond suffering and death. In the year 537, at the age of 29, he 
left the town of Kapilavastu and took up the life of a religious 
wanderer. * 

Making his way southward, he crossed the river Anoma and, after a 
brief stop in Anupiya, he reached Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha. 
There he made acquaintance of King Bimbisara and promised to visit 
him immediately after his Enlightenment. Continuing on his way, he 
joined the Yoga masters, Alara Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra; under 
their direction, he devoted himself to ecstatic practices and entered into 
possession of the supradivine and mystical spheres of the attainments 
(samapatti). 

However, doubting the efficacity of this method since, on withdrawing 
from the ecstasy, he found himself exactly as before, he decided to apply 
himself to the ‘‘strenuous effort” (mahdapddana) and retreated to Uruvil- 
va where five mendicants, the Paficavargikas, Ajiiata Kaundinya, etc., 
came and joined him. For six years (536-532), he devoted himself to the 
most severe austerities, stopping his breathing and undergoing fasts so 
prolonged that they endangered his life. However, these efforts were 
fruitless, for those mortifications did not even enable him to obtain 
supernormal powers. He therefore renounced such penances; on seeing 
which his companions deserted him in order to go to the Deer Park 
(Mrgadava) near Varanasi. 

Now alone, Sakyamuni was close to triumph. He regathered his 
strength by accepting food offered to him by a young girl, and then 
bathed in the Nairafijana, at a place known as Supratistha. In the 
evening, he reached the Tree of Enlightenment, a ficus religiosa, located 
in Bodh-Gaya, and sat at its foot in order to meditate.** He directed 
his thoughts, not to the supradivine and unconscious spheres which his 
masters had taught him, but to the mystery of death and rebirth and the 
elimination of rebirth in the world of appearances. During that memo- 
rable night, he attained supreme and perfect Enlightenment (bodhi) 
which made him a Buddha (531 B.C.). 

During the watches of the night, he won the threefold knowledge: the 
recollection of his previous existences, the knowledge of the death and 
birth of beings — a knowledge which is also called the ‘divine eye” — 
and, finally, the certainty of having destroyed in himself the desires 
which are the basis of successive rebirths in the world of becoming. This 
conviction included the discovery of the mechanism of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada): Sakyamuni mentally examined in di- 
rect and reverse order the twelve causes (nidana) which condition that 
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origination, and he thus acquired the certainty of living his last exis- 
tence. 

Having continued his meditations in Bodh-Gaya for four or seven 
weeks, the Buddha went to the Deer Park in Varanasi; before the five 
companions who had witnessed his austerities, he preached the discourse 
on Turning the Wheel of the Dharma in which are explained the four 
noble Truths, which was soon followed by a homily on the Characteris- 
tics of the Not-self. 

The discourse at Varanasi inaugurated the public ministry which the 
Buddha carried out for forty-five years (531-486). He travelled throug- 
hout the region of the Middle Ganges in all directions, expounding the 
Law, making conversions and recruiting those inclined into the religious 
order of mendicants (bhiksu) which he had created in addition to the 
many orders which already existed, the Nirgranthas, Ajivikas, etc. 

Varanasi or Banaras, the chief town in the country of Kasi and 
located on the banks of the Ganges between the rivers Barna and Asi, 
was an ancient city the origins of which went far back into the distant 
past. The Buddha set the Wheel of the Law in motion and preached 
several important discourses there. He generally stayed in the Deer 
Park (mrgadava), which was also known as the Rsivadana or Rsipatana, 
a pleasure garden situated in the present-day market-town of Sarnath six 
kilometres to the north of the town itself. It was in Varanasi that the 
Buddha made his first conversions and recruited his first disciples: the 
Group of Five (paricavargika) consisting of Ajfiata Kaundinya, Vaspa, 
Bhadrika. Mahanaman and ASvajit; five sons of noble families, Yasas 
and his four friends Vimala, Subahu, Purnajit and Gavampati; finally, 
fifty other young people. Immediately after having ordained them, the 
Buddha sent them out on missions to teach his doctrine everywhere. 

In Uruvilva, a small locality situated on the banks of the Nairanjana, 
not far from Bodh-Gaya, the three Kasyapa brothers and their thou- 
sand disciples, the Jatilas, wearing topknots and, until that time, devo- 
tees of the Vedic sacrifices, were converted and swelled the ranks of the 
small community. 

Rajagrha, formerly Girivraja, was, at the time of the Buddha, the 
capital of Magadha and one of the seven most important towns in India. 
Situated five leagues from the Ganges, it was protected by five moun- 
tains and watered by the rivers Tapoda and Sarpini. Sakyamuni was on 
the best of terms with King Bimbisara with whom he had two famous 
meetings: one on the Pandavaparvata immediately after the Great 
Departure, the other in the Supratisthacaitya shortly after the Enlighten- 
ment. The Buddhists soon had at their disposal in Rajagrha eighteen vast 
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monasteries, the main ones of which were erected in the Venuvana, a 
gift from Bimbisara, on the Grdhrakitaparvata, in the Vaibharavana, in 
the caves of the Saptaparnaguha and the IndraSailaguha, and finally, on 
the slopes of the Sarpasundikapragbhara. Two young men, Upatisya 
and Kolita, pupils of the heretical master Safijaya, were introduced to 
the faith by the disciple ASvajit who, having met them in Rajagrha, 
summarized the whole of the doctrine of Sakyamuni in one famous 
stanza: “of all Dharmas which have arisen from a cause, the Tathagata 
has told the cause; and he has also revealed its cessation, he, the great 
monk”. Upatisya and Kolita were converted and rapidly attained 
holiness. The Buddha raised them to the rank of principal disciples with 
the names of Sariputra ‘the foremost of the wise” and Maudgalyayana 
“the foremost of those who possess the supernormal powers”. * Another 
important person who was converted in Rajagrha was the brahmin 
Pippali, better known by the name of Mahakasyapa. He had been 
married in his youth to a certain Bhadra Kapilani, but never went near 
his wife and soon left her to renounce the world. On meeting the 
Buddha in the Venuvana, he spontaneously prostrated himself before 
him and received religious teaching from him. The Master conferred the 
ordination on him and, as a mark of particular benevolence, exchanged 
cloaks with him. After the decease of the Buddha, Kasyapa ‘“‘the 
foremost of those who observe the austere discipline” assumed a leading 
role in the order. In the course of the many visits which he paid to 
Rajagrha, the Buddha also had the opportunity to convert Queen 
Ksema, the proud wife of Bimbisara; she took up the religious life and 
attained holiness. Towards the end of Bimbisara’s reign, Sakyamuni was 
the victim of a plot hatched against him by his cousin and rival 
Devadatta, supported by the crown prince Ajatasatru. Devadatta, who 
had entered the order, attempted to supplant the Master at the head of 
the community. When his manoeuvres failed, he tried to kill the Buddha, 
but the hired assassins he had commissioned became converted; the rock 
which he had thrown from the top of a mountain only gave the Buddha 
an insignificant wound, and the maddened elephant which he sent in 
pursuit of the Master prostrated itself before the latter. Devadatta 
provoked a schism in the community and, having won 500 Vrji monks 
from VaiSsali to his cause, formed a separate congregation. The interven- 
tion of the disciples Sariputra and Maudgalyayana brought the misled 
monks back into the fold, and Devadatta, who was abandoned by one 
and all, underwent the punishment for offences. AjataSatru, who had 
supported him, recognized the error of his ways as soon as he ascended 
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the throne of Magadha: on the advice of Jivaka, the court physician, he 
asked forgiveness of the Buddha and this was granted. * 

The Buddha frequently visited his native land, Kapilavastu at the foot 
of the Himalayas, sometimes residing in the Nyagrodharama, and 
sometimes in the forest of the Mahavana. During his first visit, his father 
Suddhodana and his former wife, the mother of Rahula, became 
converted to the Dharma; his half-brother, Nanda the handsome, aban- 
doned his betrothed and took up the religious life, and little Rahula 
himself was received as a novice by Sariputra. The Buddha had only just 
left the town to return to Rajagrha when the Sakyas became converted 
en masse. A group of young noblemen, led by the barber Upali, caught 
up with the Buddha in Anupliya, in the country of Malla, and sought 
admittance into the community. Among them were several cousins of 
the Buddha, Aniruddha, Mahanaman, Devadatta and Ananda. Deva- 
datta, as we have just seen, was to betray his vows and tried to kill the 
Buddha. Ananda on the other hand, was a model monk: through his 
docility and zeal, he became the favourite disciple of the Master who 
made him his personal assistant (upausthadyaka). For twenty-five years, 
Ananda gave the Buddha his best attention, noting his slightest words in 
his infallible memory: he was the foremost of “‘those who have heard 
and remembered much”. It was upon the intercession of Ananda that 
Sakyamuni accepted women into his community: the first nuns (bhik- 
suni) were Mahaprajapati Gautami, the Buddha’s aunt, and her ladies- 
in-waiting; they were subjected to particularly strict monastic rules. 
Other occasions also brought the Buddha back to his native town: he 
had to settle a quarrel which broke out between the Sakyas and the 
Kraudyas over a question of irrigation, to help his father in his last 
moments and to inflict a punishment on his father-in-law Suprabuddha 
who had insulted him. When Virudhaka seized the throne of Kosala and 
resolved to have vengeance on the Sakyas for having formerly offended 
his father, the Buddha’s intercession only succeeded in delaying the 
catastrophe for a few days: his family clan was almost completely 
exterminated and the few survivors had to leave the country. 

The Buddha, who had a high regard for the Licchavis, often stopped 
in Vaisalt, the capital of the Vrji confederation. He had saved the 
inhabitants from the plague and was always given a warm welcome 
there. Two stopping-places were at his disposal: the Mahavana where 
the Belvedere Hall (kutdagdrasala) stood on the banks of the Monkey 
Pool (markatahradatira) and the monastery in the Amrapalivana which 
had been built for him by a courtesan from the town. 

However, it was in Sravasti, the capital of Kosala, that the Buddha 
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spent most of his time. The town contained at least three monasteries: 
the Jetavana which had been Jaid out thanks to the generosity of the rich 
banker Anathapindada; the Mrgaramatrprasada which had been built 
in the Pirvarama by the pious Visakha, the daughter-in-law of Mrgara 
but his “mother” in the Buddhadharma; finally, the Rajakarama which 
had been erected through the good offices of Prasenajit. In Sravasti, the 
Buddha had to face the hostility of six heretical masters whom a literary 
contrivance always presents together: Purana Kasyapa, Maskarin Go- 
saliputra, Ajita Kesakambala, Kakuda Katyadyana, Nirgrantha Jnati- 
putra and Sanijayin Vairattiputra. Nirgrantha Jnatiputra was none other 
than Mahavira, the founder and reformer of the powerful Jaina order 
which nowadays still numbers several million adherents in India; Mas- 
karin Gosaliputra was the leader of the Ajivikas, a sect that had a 
considerable influence for a long time; the others were determinists, 
materialists or sceptics. The Buddha triumphed over all these opponents 
in a public debate in the presence of Prasenajit. Legend has it that on 
that occasion he emphasized his triumph by various prodigies: the twin 
wonders with jets of water and rays of light, the miraculous growth of 
an enormous mango-tree, the multiplication of imaginary Buddhas, or 
again a walk in the sky; after which, having gone to the heaven of the 
Trayastrimsa gods, the Buddha came down again accompanied by 
Brahma and Indra on three precious ladders, the feet of which rested in 
Samkasya, present-day Sankissa-Vasantapura. Welcomed by a splendid 
company in which could be noted the nun Utpalavarna disguised as a 
Cakravartin king, the Buddha returned to Sravasti. However, his detract- 
ors did not give up and successively accused him of having had illicit 
relations with a heretical woman, Ciiica-manavika, and even to have 
assassinated the nun Sundari; events themselves belied these slanders. In 
the forests near the town, the Buddha carried out some memorable 
conversions: he welcomed into his order the brigand Angulimala who 
had held to ransom and mutilated travellers in the woods of Jalini; he 
tamed and appeased the cannibalistic Yaksa who devoured young chil- 
dren in the Alavi forest. 

In Kausambi, in the country of Vatsa, the Buddha had at least four 
establishments at his disposal: the Ghositarama, Kukkutarama, Pavari- 
kambavana and Badarikarama. He owed the first three to the generosity 
of some eminent citizens, among whom was the rich banker Ghosita. 
Near Kausambi, in the village of Kalmasadamya, the Buddha made the 
acquaintance of a brahmin who offered him the hand of his daughter 
Magandika; the proposal was rejected but the girl, who later became 
one of the wives of King Udayana, attempted to avenge the affront by 
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persecuting the pious Samavati, another of the king’s wives. While the 
Buddha was staying in Kausambi, a schism occurred among his monks 
over a minor detail of discipline; the Master, unable to restore harmony, 
withdrew for some time to the Parileyyaka forest where he lived in the 
company of wild animals. The relations between Udayana, the king of 
Kausambi, and the Buddha were somewhat distant: the king gave a 
suspicious greeting to the disciple Ananda who had been sent to his 
court and whom he considered his wives had given too warm a 
welcome; he tried to have another missionary, Pindola Bharadvaja, 
devoured by red ants. However, his son Bodhi, who governed the land 
of the Bhargas, reserved a splendid reception for the Buddha. It was 
also in the land of the Bhargas, in Sumsumaragiri, that the Buddha met 
the mother and father of Nakula with whom he acknowledged kinship. 

The Buddha declined an invitation from King Canda Pradyota who 
asked him to go to Avanti, but was represented by two eminent 
disciples, Mahakatyayana and Srona Kotikarna. At the request of these 
last, he consented to some relaxation in the Buddhist discipline in favour 
of the small communities in Avanti. 

Whatever the later legend may say, it is doubtful whether the Buddha 
ever visited the western coast inhabited by the Sronaparantakas. Never- 
theless, the region was converted to Buddhism by the merchant Pirna, 
who himself had been converted by the Master in Sravasti. The new 
disciple returned to Sirparaka, his native land, where he founded a 
small community and built a sandalwood monastery which became 
famous. 

The Buddha once went to Mathura, in the country of Siirasena, but 
that city which was later to become one of the strongholds of Buddhism 
did not leave a good impression on him. Still further to the west, he 
made his way as far as Veranja (in Sanskrit Vairanti), a town situated 
on the great route from Mathura to Taksasila; but the brahmin 
Agnidatta who had invited him for the rainy season did not receive him 
and, famine having broken out, the Buddha and his disciples were 
compelled to eat barley or, according to the Chinese versions, “horse 
com’. The furthest east the Buddha reached seems to have been the 
country of Anga (Bengal) wherc Sumagadha, the daughter of Anatha- 
pindada, lived. Her father-in-law, who was a heretic, tried to make her 
pay homage to the naked ascetics but, far from consenting to do so, she 
appealed to the Buddha. The Master, accompanied by 500 disciples, 
went to Bengal and carried out conversions there. 

Later sources which attribute to Sakyamuni voyages to distant lands 
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— North-West India, Kasmir, Lake Anavatapta and the island of 
Ceylon — should be considered as apocryphal. 

The last days and decease of the Buddha are narrated in detail by the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra of which we possess several relatively concordant 
versions. When he was in Rajagrha, the Buddha received a visit from 
Varsakara, a minister of AjataSatru, at the moment when the latter was 
contemplating a campaign against the Vrji confederacy; in the presence 
of the minister, the Buddha explained the conditions necessary for the 
prosperity of states and monastic orders. The following day, he set out 
in the direction of the Ganges: in Venuyastika (in Pali, Ambalatthika), 
he once again preached the four noble truths; in Nalanda, he received 
the homages of Sariputra and recommended discipline to his monks. He 
thus reached the banks of the Ganges in Pataligrama, a village which the 
Magadhans were fortifying because of the campaign against the Vrjis; 
the Buddha predicted the building and future grandeur of Pataliputra 
and, after a flattering reception from the population, he crossed the river 
with great solemnity. 

Teaching as he went, the Master passed through the villages of 
Kutigramaka and Nadika and reached Vaisali, where he was received by 
the courtesan Amrapaili, and then went on to Venugramaka in order to 
spend the rainy season there. It was there that he first had an attack of 
illness and predicted his coming death. 

When the retreat was at an end, the Master wished to proceed to 
KuSinagara. After casting a last glance at VaiSali, he passed through 
Bhoganagaraka and reached Papa in Malla country; when invited to a 
meal by the smith Cunda, he ate a “tasty dish of pork” which caused 
him to have bloody diarrhoea. * Notwithstanding, he set out again and, 
despite his weakness, still found the strength to convert the Malla 
Putkasa and put on the golden tunic with which the latter had presented 
him. After having bathed in the River Hiranyavati (Kakuttha), he was 
again overcome by weakness; it was only with great difficulty that he 
reached the approaches of KuSinagara, where he conversed for a long 
time with the Mallas who had come out to welcome him. 

The Buddha had his death-bed prepared in the Sala Grove in Upavar- 
tana, in the outlying part of the town. There he lay down, with his head 
pointing towards the north. He made his final arrangements, comforted 
Ananda who was overcome with grief, and converted the heretic Subha- 
dra, then addressed his last exhortations to the monks. During the third 
watch of the night, after having gone in direct and reverse order through 
all the meditational stages, he entered Nirvana “like a flame which goes 
out through lack of fuel”. He was 80 years of age. 
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When Ajatasatru, the king of Magadha, and the Mallas of Kusina- 
gara learned of the decease of the Buddha, they gave themselves over to 
violent manifestations of grief. The Mallas went in a crowd to the Sala 
Grove, and the body was transported to the Makutabandhana-Caitya 
where it lay exposed for seven days, before being placed in a coffin and 
set down on the funeral-pyre. Mahakasyapa, who had not been present 
at the decease of the Buddha, arrived in KuSinagara; he paid his last 
respects to the Master’s remains and he alone was able to set fire to the 
pyre. After the cremation, the relics were collected by the Mallas of 
KuSinagara. However, the neighbouring countries, as well as King 
Ajatasatru, demanded their share and, when the Mallas refused, prepa- 
red for war. The adversaries eventually came to an agreement and the 
relics were shared out between eight states: the Mallas of Kusinagara, 
King Ajatagatru of Magadha, the Licchavis of Vaisali, the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, the Bulakas of Calakalpa, the Kraudyas of Ramagrama, 
the brahmins of Visnudvipa and the Mallas of Papa. The brahmin 
Dhumrasagotra, or Drona, who had initiated the distribution, kept for 
himself the urn which had enclosed the relics. Finally, the Mauryas of 
Pipphalivana, who had arrived too late, received the ashes from the 
pyre. Each of them returned home and erected a stupa over the precious 
remains which they had obtained. There were therefore ten stupas: eight 
contained relics; the ninth was raised over the urn, and the tenth was 
erected over the ashes of the pyre. * 


Ill. — THE EARLY BUDDHIST DOCTRINE 


THE DHARMA AND THE BUDDHA — What Buddhists mean by Law or 
dharma is the truth discovered by the Buddhas during their Enlighten- 
ment and preached by them or their disciples during their public 
ministry'5. The word of the Buddha is good at the beginning, in the 


18 There are a great many studies on the Dharma of the Buddha, and many of the older 
works still retain their value : H. OLDENBERG, Buddha; sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine 
Gemeinde, Berlin, 1881 (tr. W. Hoey, Buddha; his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, London 
1882); H. KERN, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indié, Haarlem, 1882-4 (tr. HUET, 
Histoire du bouddhisme dans |'Inde, Paris, 1901); T.W. Ritys Davips, Buddhism, London, 
1890; E. Harpy, Der Buddhismus nach dlteren Pali-Werken, Leipzig, 1906; R. PISCHEL, 
Leben und Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig, 1926; L. p—E La VALLE Poussin, Bouddhisme. 
Opinions sur Uhistoire de la dogmatique, Paris, 1925; Le dogme et la philosophie du 
bouddhisme, Paris, 1930; H. BECKH, Der Buddhismus, Berlin, 1928; A.B. KeiTH, Buddhist 
Philosophy in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1923; E.J. THomas, The History of Buddhist 
Thought, London, 1933; H. VON GLasenappP, Die Religionen Indiens, Stuttgart 1955; Der 
Buddhismus in Indien und im Fernen Osten, Berlin, 1936; Die Weisheit des Buddha, Baden- 
Baden, 1946; Die Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart, 1949; Die fiinf grossen Religionen, 1, 
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middle and at the end, perfect as to the meaning and the letter, 
homogenous, complete and pure’®. From the night of the Enlighten- 
ment until the night of the Nirvana, all that the Buddha declared and 
taught is true and not false!’. The sky will fall down with the moon and 
stars, the ground will rise up to the heavens together with the mountains 
and forests, the oceans will dry up, but the great sages do not speak 
falsely'®. The good word of the Buddhas has four features: it is well- 
spoken, agreeable and pleasant, and conforms to what is beneficial and 
truthful’. 

What place does the Buddha occupy in relation to the Law which he 
discovered and preached and what are the main points of his teaching? 


Diisseldorf, 1951; J. Przytuski, Le bouddhisme, Paris, 1933; G. Tucci, Il buddismo, 
Foligno, 1926; L. SUALI, Gotama Buddha, Bologna, 1934; E. WALDSCHMIDT, ‘Der Buddhis- 
mus’, in : CLEMEN, Religionen der Erde, Munich, 1949, pp. 299-333; J. Fittiozat, Inde 
classique, Il, pp. 511-66; E. FRAUWALLNER, Geschichte der Indischen Philosophie, 1, 
Salzburg, 1953, pp. 147-272; E. Conze, Buddhism, its Essence and Development, Oxford, 
1951.** 

Apart from the canonical writings which have come down to us in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese versions, certain authors postulate the existence of a “primitive” or ‘‘precano- 
nical” Buddhism which they attempt to reconstruct : S. SCHAYER, Precanonical Buddhism, 
Archiv Orientalni, V1, 1935, pp. 121-32; Zagadnienie elementow nieraryjskicj buddyzmie 
indyjskim (Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Buddhism], Bulletin International de !’Académie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, Fasc. 1-3, 1934, pp. 55-65; New Contributions to the 
Problem of Pre-hinayanistic Buddhism, Polish Bulletin of Or. Studies, 1, 1937, pp. 8-17; 
A.B. KEITH, Pre-Canonical Buddhism, 1HQ, XII, 1936, pp. 1-20; C. REGaMEy, Bibl. des 
travaux relatifs aux éléments anaryens, BEFEO, 1934, pp. 429-566; Der Buddhismus Indiens, 
(Christus und die Religionen der Erde), \I1, Freiberg, 1951, pp. 248-64. *** 

Nearly all the Buddhist writings in Pali have been edited by the Pali Text Society and 
translated into English in large collections : Sacred Books of the East, Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Translation Series of the Pali Text Society, etc. 

Good anthologies of the Buddhist texts also exist : J. BLOCH, J. Fictiozat, L. RENou, Le 
Canon bouddhique Pali, 1, |, Paris, 1949; J. BERTRAND-BOCANDE, Majjhimanikdya ‘‘Les 
Moyens Discours”, Paris, 1953; H. OLDENBERG, Reden des Buddha, Munich, 1922; 
M. WINTERNITZ, Der Gltere Buddhismus, Tiibingen, 1929; H. von GLASENAPP, Gedanken 
von Buddha, Zurich, 1942; Der Pfad zur Erleuchtung, Buddhistische Texte, Disseldorf, 
1956; E. FRAUWALLNER, Die Philosophie des Buddhismus, Texte der indischen Philosophie, 
Il, Berlin, 1956; H.C. WARREN, Buddhism in Translation, Cambridge, Mass., 1896; E.J. 
Tuomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1935; E. Conze, etc., Buddhist Texts through 
the Ages, Oxford, 1954.* 

16 Vinaya, I, pp. 35, 242; Digha, I, p. 62; Majjhima, I, p. 179; Samyutta, V, p. 352; 
Anguttara, I, p. 180, etc. 

‘7 Digha, III, p. 135; Anguttara, II, p. 24; Itivuttaka, p. 121; Chung a han, T 26, ch. 34, 
p. 6456 18; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 1, p. 59c; Modified text in Madh. vrtti, pp. 366, 539; 
Panjika, p. 419; Lankavatara, pp. 142-3. 

18 Divya, pp. 268, 272; T 310, ch. 102, p. 574a; T 190, ch. 41, p. 8430. 

19 Suttanipata, III, 3, p. 78. 
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The Buddha voluntarily stood aside before the Law which he discover- 
ed and preached. He did not claim to be a god, but a seer. He 
destroyed within himself all the impurities which, if they had not been 
eliminated, could have made him a god, a heavenly spirit (gandharva), 
a demon or even a man: “Just as a lotus, born in the water and grown 
up in the water rises above the water without being stained by it, so the 
Buddha, born and grown up in the world, has triumphed over the world 
and remains in it without being stained by it’’?°. The vanquisher of 
enemies, pure of any stain, freed from desires, the Buddha has acquired 
knowledge; he has no Master; no-one is like him; he alone is an 
accomplished seer; he is appeased and in Nirvana: he is the Victorious 
One. 

The Buddha did not keep jealously to himself the truth which he had 
discovered. His teaching was public and not secret?'. He was the best of 
all lights??. He guided beings to deliverance by means of the appropriate 
indications. He taught his disciples where Nirvana is to be found, and 
showed them the path which led to it. Nevertheless, it did not depend on 
him as to whether or not the traveller followed his indications. Among 
the disciples whom he advised only some were to attain the supreme 
goal, Nirvana. The Buddha could do nothing about it: he was merely 
“He who shows the Way’’23. 

The truth discovered by the Buddha — the origin of things and their 
cessation — remained external to him, independent of any findings of 
which it could be the object. The dependent origination of all the 
phenomena of existence, as well as their gradual elimination, is ruled by 
a strict law which the Buddha was the first to recognize, but “it was not 
he who created the Law of twelve causes, and neither did another create 
it’?*. It functions independently of the presence or absence of the 
Buddhas: “Whether or not the Holy Ones appear in the world, the 
essential nature of things pertaining to things (dharmanam dharmata)* 
remains stable” 5. 

Furthermore, the Buddha honoured the Law he had discovered. 


20 Anguttara, II, pp. 38-9; Samyutta, FH, p. 140. 

21 Anguttara, I, p. 283. 

22 Samyutta, I, pp. 15, 47. 

23 Majjhima, III, p. 6. 

24 Tsa a han, T 99, ch. 12, p. 855-c; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 2, p. 75a; ch. 32, p. 298a. 

25 Samyutta, II, p. 25; Anguttara, I, p. 286; Visuddhimagga, p. 518; Salistambasitra, 
ed. La VALLEE Poussin, p. 73; PaficavimSati, p. 198; Astasahasrika, p. 274; Lankavatara, 
p. 143; Kogavyakhya, p. 293; Madh. vrtti, p. 40; Paiijika, p. 588; Siksasamuccaya, p. 14; 
Dasabhimika, p. 65. 
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Sakyamuni, when he was meditating under the goatherd’s Banyan-tree 
some weeks after his Enlightenment, sought throughout the world to 
discover a monk or brahmin whom he could revere and serve. Not 
having discovered anyone superior to himself, he resolved ‘‘to commit 
himself to the Law which he had himself discovered, in order to honour, 
respect and serve it’’2°, 

Finally, when the Buddha, having shed the psycho-physical aggrega- 
tes of existence and eliminated all individual feeling, entered stillness like 
a flame blown out by a breath of wind, he escaped from every one’s 
sight and could do no more for his disciples. However, the latter were 
not abandoned entirely: they were still to have a refuge, for the Law was 
to be their refuge: “Let the Law”, Sakyamuni told them, “be your 
island and your refuge; seek no other refuge’”’?’. 


THE Discourse AT VARANASI. — The essence of the Buddhist Doctrine 
is contained in the Discourse of Varanasi, also called the ‘Discourse 
setting in motion the Wheel of the Law’’. (Dharmacakrapravartanasitra) 
in which the Buddha revealed the four noble Truths (@ryasatya) to those 
who were to be his first disciples?°. 

After having advised his listeners to avoid the two extremes which 
consist of a life of pleasure and a life of mortification, the Buddha 
proposed to them a middle way which would lead to Enlightenment and 
Nirvana. 


“This, O monks, is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, old-age is 
suffering, disease is suffering, death is suffering, union with what one dislikes is 
suffering, separation from what one likes is suffering, not obtaining one’s wish is 
suffering, in brief, the five kinds of objects of attachment (updddanaskandha) are 
suffering. 

“This, O monks, is the noble truth of the origin of suffering: it is the thirst 
which leads from rebirth to rebirth, accompanied by pleasure and covetousness, 
which finds its pleasure here and there: the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for 
existence, the thirst for impermanence. 

“This, O monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of suffering: the extinction 
of that thirst by means of the complete annihilation of desire, by banishing 
desire, by renouncing it, by being delivered from it, by leaving it no place. 


26 Samyutta, I, pp. 138-40; Tsa a han, T 99, ch. 44, p. 321c; Upadega, T 1509, ch. 10, 
p. I3le. 

27 Digha, II, p. 100. 

28 The Pali version can be found in Vinaya, I, p. 10; the Sanskrit, in Mahavastu, III, pp. 
331-3. For an explanation of it, see NYANATILOKA, Fundamentals of Buddhism, Colombo, 
1949; Buddhist Dictionary, Colombo, 1950; The Word of the Buddha, Colombo, 1952; the 
articles by W. RaHULA and others in THQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 249-64. * 
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“This, O monks, is the noble truth of the path which leads to the cessation of 
suffering: it is the noble path, with eight branches, which is called right faith, 
right will, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness and right concentration” 29. 


The meaning and import of these four truths should be explained 
briefly. 


THE TRUTH OF SUFFERING. — The truth of suffering raises the 
question of universality of suffering. Suffering does not result only from 
painful feelings, whether bodily or mental, which can affect us. It is 
inherent in all “formations” (samskdra), that is, in all the psycho- 
physical phenomena of existence, whatever the form taken by this last. * 
These formations, which are continually appearing and disappearing, 
are transitory; being transitory, they are tainted by suffering which 
results from their instability; being suffering, they assert themselves 
beyond any control of the endurer and do not constitute a self, or 
pertain to a self: 

“Whether there is an appearance of a Tathagata (or Buddha), 
whether there is no appearance of a Tathagata, the causal law of nature, 
the orderly fixing of things prevails: all formations are impermanent 
(anitya), all formations are suffering (duhkha), all things are selfless 
(andtmaka)”’>°, 

These three characteristics are interdependent: “What do you think, 
O monks, is corporeality [or other psycho-physical phenomena]: perma- 
nent or impermanent?” “Impermanent, Lord”’. “But is what is imperma- 
nent suffering or joy?” “Suffering, Lord”. ‘So therefore, whatever is 
impermanent, full of suffering, subject to change, can one, when one 
considers it, say: That is mine, I am that, that is my self?” ‘“‘One cannot, 
Lord”. “Consequently, O monks, with regard to corporeality [and other 
phenomena] everything that has ever been, will be or is, be it inside us or 
in the world outside, be it strong or weak, low or high, distant or near, 
all that is not-mine, I am not it, it is not my self: this is what should be 
seen in truth by whomever possesses true knowledge”?!.** 

Two questions arise: what exactly are the psycho-physical pheno- 
mena? Why are they selfless? * ** 


29 After OLDENBERG, Le Bouddha, Sa vie, sa doctrine, sa communauté. Trad. de 
allemand d’aprés la 2* éd. par A. Foucuer, Paris, 1894, pp. 131, 214. 

3° Anguttara, I, p. 286. 

3! Vinaya, I, p. 14; Samyutta, Il, pp. 67-8. 
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28 THE NOBLE TRUTHS <29-31> 


The early texts provide three classes of phenomena: 1. the five 
aggregates (skandha), 2. the twelve bases (Gyatana) of consciousness; 3. 
the eighteen elements (dhatu). 

I. The five aggregates (skandha) are: 

1. corporeality (riépa): the four great elements (mahabhiuta) — earth, 
water, fire and wind — and matter derived (updddayaripa) from the four 
great elements. 

2. feeling (vedana): feelings resulting from contact with the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind. 

3. perception (samjna): perceptions of colours, sounds, odours, tastes, 
tangibles and mental images. 

4. volition (samsk@ra): volitions concerning colours, sounds, odours, 
tastes, tangibles and mental objects. 

5. consciousness (vijfidna): consciousness of the eye, ear, nose, ton- 
gue, body and mind??, 

The five aggregates are inseparable. The texts show that the passage 
from one existence to another and the development of consciousness 
cannot be explained independently of corporeality, perception, feeling 
and volitions: “Any feeling, perception and consciousness are associated 
and not dissociated, it is impossible to separate one from the other and 
to show their difference, since what one feels, one perceives, and what 
one perceives, one knows’’3?. 

The transitory and impersonal nature of the five aggregates is revealed 
under scrutiny. 

Let us suppose that the Ganges carries along a mass of foam and that 
a man with keen eyesight perceives it, observes it and examines it 
closely. He will find that that ball of foam is empty, insubstantial, and 
without any true essence. Equally, if one examines corporeality in all its 
aspects, it appears as empty, insubstantial and without any true essence; 
and it is the same for the other four aggregates: “Matter is like a ball of 
foam, feeling is like a bubble of water, consciousness is like a mirage, 
volition is like the trunk of a banana tree and consciousness is like a 
phantom”’¢. 

When she was questioned about the origin and destiny of a being 
(sativa), the nun Vajira replied: ‘““What do you mean by saying ‘being’? 
Your doctrine is false. This is merely an accumulation of changing 
formations (samskdra): there is no being here. Just as wherever parts of 
the chariot get together, the word “chariot” is used, so equally, wherever 

32 Samyutta, III, pp. 59-61; also see III, pp. 47, 86-7. 


33 Majjhima, I, p. 293. 
34 Samyutta, III, pp. 140-2. This famous stanza is quoted in Madh. vrtti, p. 41. 
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there are the five aggregates, there is the being; such is common 
opinion. Everything that ts born is just suffering, suffering what remains 
and what disappears; nothing else arises but suffering, no other thing 
than suffering ceases to be’’5. 

However, one might say, comparison is not reason. Nevertheless, in 
the teaching on the Not-self which followed the Discourse at Varanasi, 
the Buddha explained that the five aggregates are not the Self since if 
corporeality, feeling, perception, volition and consciousness were the 
Self, they could be subject to disease, and one should be able to say, 
with regard to corporeality, etc.: Be my body so, be not my body so?°. 
In other words, if psycho-physical phenomena were the self or pertained 
to the Self, they could be controlled and directed, but such is not the 
case. 

Can one also say that, even if corporeality eludes us, at least thought 
belongs to us individually? The Buddha would immediately reply: “It 
would be even better, O disciples, if a child of our times, who has not 
learned of the Doctrine, were to take as the Self this body formed of the 
four elements, rather than take the mind. And why is that so? It is 
because, O disciples, the body formed of the four elements seems to last 
one or two years... or it seems to last a hundred years or more. But that 
which, O disciples, is called the mind, thought or consciousness, arises 
and disappears in an endless changing of day and night. Just as, O 
disciples, a monkey gambolling in a forest or a wood, grasps a branch 
then lets it go and grasps another one, so, O disciples, what is called the 
mind, thought or consciousness arises and disappears in an endless 
changing of day and night’’>’. 

II. The second classification of phenomena concerns the twelve bases 
(dyatana) of consciousness ?8, 

1. The six internal (a@dhyatmika) bases are those of the eye (caksus), 
ear (Srotra), nose (ghrdna), tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and mind 
(manas). 

2. The six external (bahya) bases are the visible (rapa), sound (Sabda), 
odour (gandha), taste (rasa), the touchable (sprastavya) and the object of 
thought (dharma). 

This table explains their relationship: 


35 Samyutta, I, p. 135. See OLDENBERG-FOUCHER (quoted above n. 29), p. 263. 
36 Vinaya, I, p. 13; Samyutta, III, pp. 66-8. 

37 Samyutta, II, pp. 94-5. 

38 Digha, II, p. 302, etc. 
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Adhyatmika Bahya 
ayatana ayatana 
1. caksus 7. ripa 
2. Srotra 8. sabda 
3. ghrana 9. gandha 
4, jihva 10. rasa 
5. kaya 11. sprastavya 
6. manas 12, dharma 


Bases | to 5 and 7 to 11 are physical: bases 1 to 5 are organs (indriya) 
made of subtle matter (ripaprasdda) derived from the four great ele- 
ments (updddyarupa); bases 7 to 11 are objects (visaya) made of rough 
matter. 

Base 6, the manadyatana, is of a mental order: it is a collective term 
designating all forms of consciousness. 

Base 12, the dharmdyatana, can be of a physical or mental order. It 
designates every object of thought, whether past, present or future, real 
or imaginary. 

The eye perceives only the visible, the ear only sound, while the manas 
grasps, as well as its own object, the objects of the other five senses and 
those senses themselves. This is expressed in the formula: “The five 
organs each have their own object, their own domain and do not 
experience the object-domain of their neighbour, but the manas is their 
resort and experiences the object-domain of them all’ 39. 

III. Depending on the previous one, the third classification, in eight- 
een elements (dhdtu), explains the workings of the consciousness*°. In 
fact, the organ (indriya) as a substrate (aSraya) and the object (visaya) as 
a seized-object (Glambana), give rise to consciousness (vijfidna). This is 
expressed by the formula: “Because of the eye and the visible, visual 
consciousness (caksurvijridna) arises ...; because of the mind (smanas) and 
the object of thought (dharma), mental consciousness (manovijfidna) 
arises; the conjunction of the three is contact (sparsa); there arise 
together (sahajata) feeling (vedand), perception (samjria) and volition 
(cetana)’*', 


oP ‘Samyutta, V, p. 218. 
“9 Samyutta, H, p. 140. 
“1 Samyutta, I, p. 72; IV, p. 33. 
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The eighteen dhatus should therefore be set out in the following way: 


Consciousnesses 


1. caksus 7. rupa . caksurvijiana 
2. Srotra 8. sabda 14. Srotravijnana 
3. ghrana 9. gandha 15. ghranavijiana 
4, jihva 10. rasa 16. jihvavijiana 
5. kaya 11. sprastavya 17. kayavijihana 
6. manas 12. dharma 18. manovijnana 


Dhatus | to 5 and 7 to 11 are physical; dhatus 6 and 13 to 18 are 
mental; dhatu 12 can be physical or mental. 

Unlike the manadayatana, which was a factor in the previous classifica- 
tion, the manodhdatu (No. 6) is formed by one of the six consciousnesses. 
While the first five consciousnesses (dhatus 13 to 17) have the five 
material organs, eye, etc (dhatus | to 5) as their substrate (Gsraya), the 
sixth consciousness, mental consciousnes (dhatu 18), has no such subs- 
trate. Consequently, in order to attribute a substrate to it, the term 
manas or manodhatu (dhatu 6) is given to what is used as substrate as a 
“contiguous and immediate antecedent” (samanantarapratyaya), i.e., 
any of the six conscicusnesses which have just passed (yad anantardatitam 
vijfidnam)*?., 

Just like the five skandha, the twelve Gyatana, and the eighteen dhatu 
are “impermanent, painful, impersonal and changing” (anitya, duhkha, 
anatmaka, viparinamadharma)*}, 

If all the psycho-physical phenomena of existence are stamped by 
impermanence and marked by suffering, it ensues that all existences in 
which they occur share the same defects. 

Samsara, or the round of rebirths, has its origin in eternity: “It is 
impossible to find any beginning from which beings steeped in ignorance 
and bound by the thirst for existence wander aimlessly from rebirth to 
rebirth” 44, 

According to Buddhist tradition, this occurs throughout the five 
destinies (paficagati) and the threefold world (traidhatuka). 

The five destinies*> are those of the hells (naraka), animals (tirya- 

‘2 This is the Sarvastivadin interpretation, Kosa, I, pp. 32-3. 

“3 Vibhanga, p. 70. 

“+ Samyutta, II, p. 179. 

45 Majjhima, I, p. 73. 
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gyoni), ghosts (preta), men (manusya) and gods (deva). The first three are 
qualified as unhappy (durgati, apaya) and the last two as happy (sugati). 

The threefold world*® includes: 

1. The Kamadhatu, world of desire, or of the five senses, which 
includes the destinies of the hells, animals, ghosts, men and some of the 
gods: the six classes of the gods of the world of desire*’. 

2. The Ripadhatu, world of subtle matter, which includes heavenly 
beings who have been reborn into the world of Brahma and who are 
distributed throughout the spheres of the four ecstasies (dhydna). 

3. The Ariipyadhatu, world of formlessness, which includes heavenly 
beings who have been reborn, in the shape of a “mental series”, in the 
spheres of the four attainments (samdpatti). These spheres consist of: 
1. the sphere of unlimited space (aka@Sanantydyatana), 2. the sphere of 
ness (Gkimcanydyatana), 4. the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception (naivasamjrandsamjndayatana) also called the Summit of Exis- 
tence (bhavdgra). 

Here, according to the Sanskrit list, is the distribution of the gati and 
dhatu: 


1. Naraka 
2. Tiryagyoni 
3. Preta 
4. Manusya 
I. Kamadhatu 1. Caturmaharajakayika 
2. Trayastrimsa 
= 3. Yama 
5. Kamadeva 4. Tusita Devaloka 
5. Nirmanarati 
6. Paranirmitavasavartin 
1. Brahmakayika 
Ist Dhyana 2. Brahmapurohita 
3. Mahabrahma 
1. Parittabha 
2nd Dhyana 2. Apramanabha 
3. Abhasvara 
1. ParittaSubha 
x - 3rd Dhyana 2. Apramanasubha 
If. Ripadhatu 3. Subhakrtsna Brahmaloka 


«6 Majjhima, III, p. 63. 
47 For the enumeration of the gods, see Majjhima, ITI, pp. 100-3. 
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1. Anabhraka 
2. Punyaprasava 
3. Brhatphala 
= 4. Avrha 
4th Dhyana 5. Atapa 
6. Sudréa 
7. Sudarsana 
8. Akanistha 
I. Akasanantya 
eile - II. Vijiananantya Caturarupya 
Hi Ampyedhars Ill. Akimcanya Brahmaloka 


IV. Naivasamjhanasamjna 


In the first three destinies there is more suffering than joy; in the 
human destiny, the two balance; in the divine destinies joy prevails over 
suffering. However, whatever the blisses they may entail, all existences 
are basically painful since they are transitory, and joys which are 
doomed to disappear are sufferings. Vitiated by impermanence, existen- 
ces are only an infinitesimal point in the long night of suffering: ‘While, 
on this long voyage, you wandered aimlessly from birth to birth, and 
you groaned and you wept because you had a share in what you hated 
and you did not have a share in what you liked, there have flowed, there 
have been shed by you more tears than there is water in the four 
oceans’’*8, 


THE TRUTH OF THE ORIGIN OF SUFFERING*®, —- The subject of the 
second noble truth is the origin of suffering (duhkhasamudaya). Transi- 
tory, painful and impersonal though they may be, the phenomena of 
existence do not, for all that, arise by chance: their appearance and 
disappearance are ruled by the fixed law of dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpada) which, in the first case, functions in direct order, 
and in the second, in reverse order. It amounts to the fact that birth 
(janman) is caused by action (Karman) and that action itself is condition- 
ed by passion (klesa).* 


48 Samyutta, II, p. 180. See OLDENBERG-FOUCHER (quoted above n. 29), p. 220. 

*9 In our opinion, the most lucid description remains that of L. de La VALLEE Poussin, 
Théorie des douze causes, Ghent, 1916. Also see B.C. Law, Formulations of the Pratityasa- 
mutpada, JRAS, 1937, pp. 287-92; B.M. BARUA, Pratityasamutpada as a Basic Concept of 
Buddhist Thought, Law Comm. Volume, Poona, 1946, pp. 574-89. The most searching 
Indian treatise is the Pratityasamutpadasastra of Ullarigha, ed. V. GOKHALE, Bonn, 1930. 
Two particularly noteworthy western interpretations are : P. OLTRAMARE, La formule 
bouddhique des douze causes, Geneva, 1909; A. FouCHER, La Vie du Bouddha, Paris, 1949, 
pp. 163-70. *** 
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Action is a volition (cetana), whether good or bad (kusala, akusSala), 
which is manifested in good or bad actions of body, speech and mind. 
The essence of action is in the mind, and action is not truly action unless 
it is samcetaniya, that is, “conscious, reflected, willed’’, and when it is 
performed samcintya, consciously, with reflection and willingly. 

This action necessarily yields a fruit of maturation (vipdkaphala). This 
is different from its cause because since the latter is always a morally 
qualified action, good or bad, the fruit of maturation is always indeter- 
minate (avydkrta) from the moral point of view and consequently does 
not yield any further maturation. ** 

The fruit of maturation is, in the first place, an agreeable or painful 
feeling and, in the second place, an organism which makes that feeling 
possible. In a word, any existence, or more precisely any birth (janman) 
with the feelings it entails is fruit of maturation. 

Action does not always incur immediate maturation: there are actions 
which incur maturation in this life, others immediately after death, in the 
next rebirth and, finally, others even later. 

All this has been well summarized in the Avguttara (III, p. 415): 
“What is action? — I assert that action is volition, since it is by willing 
that one performs an action with the body, speech or mind. 

“What is the origin of actions? — Contact is the origin of actions. 

“What is the variety of actions? — There are actions which mature in 
feeling in the hells, among animals, among ghosts, in the world of men 
and in the world of the gods. 

“What is the maturation of action? — I say that the maturation of 
action is of three kinds: action matures in the present existence, in the 
future existence or in the course of successive births’’. 

There are ten varieties of actions called ‘‘Wrong ways of action” 
(akuSala karmapatha)*° which mature in the three unhappy destinies 
(hells, animal realm and realm of gosts): 1. murder (pranatipata), 2. theft 
(adattadana), 3. sexual misconduct (kdmamithydcara), 4. false speech 
(mrsavada), 5. slander (paisunyavada), 6. harsh speech (parusyavada), 7. 
frivolous talk (sambhinnapraldpa), 8. covetousness (abhidhya), 9. ill-will 
(vyapada), 10. false views (mithyddrsti). — In contrast, the ten “Good 
ways of action” (kusala karmapatha) mature in the happy destinics (the 
realms of mankind and of the gods). 

All the happy or unhappy destinies which constitute the fruit of action 
will disappear when that fruit is exhausted; they constitute only one step 
on the path of painful rebirth. So therefore, the intentional actions 


5° Digha, III, p. 269. 
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which determine the destiny of beings constitute their welfare and 
inheritance, an inheritance which no one can renounce: 

“Deeds are the welfare of beings, deeds are their inheritance, deeds 
are the womb that bears them, deeds are the race to which they are 
related, deeds are their resort” 5!. 

“Neither in the kingdom of the air, nor in the middle of the sea, nor if 
you hide in a mountain cave, nowhere on earth will you find a place 
where you can escape the fruit of your bad actions” 5. 

They are strictly personal and incommunicable : ‘“‘Those bad actions 
which are yours were not done by your mother, or your father, or your 
brother, or your sister, or your friends and advisers, or your kinsmen 
and blood relatives, or by ascetics, or by brahmins, or by gods. It is you 
alone who have done those bad actions : you alone must experience the 
fruit” 53, 

Action which matures in suffering draws its virulent efficacity from the 
passion (klesa) which inspires it. That is why the second noble truth 
asserts that suffering — the fruit of action — originates in thirst (trsnd), 
that is, desire. 

However, here desire is taken in its wider sense, and there are three 
kinds : 1. the thirst for pleasures (kamatrsna) : a desire which is roused 
and takes root when confronted with agreeable objects and pleasant 
ideas; 2. the thirst for existence (bhavatrsna), a desire associated with the 
belief in the lasting duration of existence; 3. the thirst for non-existence 
(vibhavatrsna), a desire associated with the belief that everything ends 
when death comes**. According to this concept, it is pernicious to 
delight in sense-objects, and even more pernicious to entertain in oneself 
an impossible ideal of eternal survival or utter annihilation. Buddhism 
constitutes the outright condemnation of personalism and materialism. 

Desire taints the action of the threefold poison of craving (raga), 
hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha). It is the profound cause of action : 
“O monks, there are three causes (nidana) from which actions originate : 
greed, hatred and delusion’’>*, and, even more poetically : ‘“‘Delighted 
by craving, maddened by hatred, blinded by delusion, dominated and 
perturbed, man ponders his own downfall, that of others and both 
together; in his mind, he experiences suffering and sorrow’’*®. 

We should now examine the complex mechanism which indissolubly 


5! Majjhima, III, p. 203; Anguttara, III, p. 186. 
32 Dhammapada, st. 127. 

53 Majjhima, III, p. 181. 

54 Vinaya, I, p. 10. 

55 Anguttara, I, p. 263. 

56 Anguttara, I, pp. 156-7. 
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links desire to action and action to painful rebirth. This is the system of 
dependent origination (pratityasamutpada)*” discovered by the Buddha 
and given by him as the corner stone of his doctrine. 

While the theory of the Not-self reduces all the phenomena of 
existence to entities which are transitory, painful and insubstantial, the 
system of dependent origination demonstrates that the appearance and 
disappearance of such phenomena, far from being left to chance, are 
tuled by a strict determinism. This origination forms a chain of twelve 
links (dvadasanga) each of which conditions the next, and this condition- 
ing is expressed by the formula : ‘“‘This being, that is; from the arising of 
this, that arises’’; and in reverse : “This not being, that is not; on the 
cessation of this, that ceases” *®. 

Ist Avidyadpratyayah samskarah “Conditioned by ignorance are the 
karmic formations”’. 

Ignorance consists of ignorance of the four noble truths®’, igno- 
rance of the origin and disappearance of the skandha®°, the fourfold 
error (viparydsa) which consists of taking for eternal what is transitory, 
for pleasant what is unpleasant, for pure what is impure, for a Self what 
has no “self” (the five skandha)®'. 

The beginning of the causal chain, ignorance is nevertheless not 
without causes : it has as its nutriment (1) the five hindrances (nivarana), 
covetousness, ill-will, sloth and torpor, pride, doubt or scepticism, which 
in turn are nurtured by (2) misdeeds of body, speech and mind, which 
spring from (3) non-restraint of the senses, (4) a lack of precise 
awareness of disagreeable feelings, (5) superficial reflection (ayoniso 
manasikara), (6) unbelief, (7) not listening to the Dharma. (8) not 
frequenting the holy ones®?. 

One thing is certain : ignorance is a psychological state and, contrary 
to some western explanations, has nothing cosmic or metaphysical. 

It is the condition of the karmic formations (samskdra), namely, 
actions of body, speech and mind : intentional actions, morally good or 
bad. 

2nd Samskdrapratyayam vijidnam “Conditioned by the karmic for- 
mations is consciousness’. 

After death, because of actions, there appears in the mother’s womb 


57 Vinaya, I, p. 1; Majjhima, III, p. 63; Samyutta, II, pp. 1-4, ete. 
58 Samyutta, II, pp. 28, 65. 

59 Samyutta, H, p. 4. 

6° Samyutta, III, pp. 162, 171. 

61 Anguttara, II, p. 52. 

62 Anguttara, V, pp. 113, 116. 
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the consciousness aggregate (six groups of consciousnesses) which is 
inseparable from the other four aggregates. This is a consciousness 
which is a fruit of maturation (vipakaphala) and, as such, indeterminate 
from the moral point of view (avyakrta). It is the explanation of the new 
existence since “if consciousness, after having entered the mother’s 
womb, were to go away, the embryo would not be born’’®?. 

3rd VijfiGnapratyayam ndmaripam “Conditioned by consciousness is 
mentality-corporeality’’. 

Mentality should be understood as the three mental skandha exclu- 
ding vijfidna : feeling (vedand), perception (samjfa) and volitions (sam- 
skdra). By corporeality is meant form : the four great elements and 
derived form. 

From the menta! consciousness that has entered the mother’s womb, 
proceeds the living psycho-physical complex consisting of the five skand- 
ha, This complex is also a fruit of maturation. 

4th Namariipapratyayam saddyatanam “Conditioned by mentality- 
corporeality are the six bases of consciousness”. 

These are the six internal (Gdhyatmika) bases of consciousness : eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

The normal functioning of the five skandha requires a sensorial and 
mental organism, internal bases of consciousness, which can perceive 
and grasp the six external (bdhya) bases of consciousness : material 
objects (visaya) and objects of thought (dharma). 

5th Sada@yatanapratyayah sparsah “Conditioned by the six bases is 
contact”. 

The existence of the six bases gives rise to sensorial and mental 
impression : the making of contact between the six organs and their 
respective objects. The texts say : ‘“Due to the eye and the visible..., the 
mind and the object of thought, there respectively arise visual conscious- 
ness..., mental consciousness. The conjunction of the three (trikasamni- 
pata) is contact” °*, 

6th SparSapratyaya vedana ‘‘Conditioned by contact is feeling’’. 

From the contact between the organ, object and consciousness there 
results agreeable, disagreeable or neutral feeling, feeling which is inevi- 
tably accompanied by perception (samjfid) and volition (cetanda). 

Like the four previous links, feeling is always the fruit of action, the 
morally undefined result of good or bad actions performed in the 
previous life. However, this feeling will cause an awakening of passion. 


63 Digha, II, p. 63. 
6* Samyutta, II, p. 72; IV, pp. 67, 86. 
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7th Vedanapratyaya trsna “‘Conditioned by feeling is thirst’’. 

The feeling experienced by one organ or another immediately arouses 
an impassioned reaction for one object or another : colour, sound, 
odour, taste, tangibility or object of thought. 

8th Trsndpratyayam upddanam “Conditioned by thirst is grasping”’. 

Grasping is exasperated desire, excess or passion which is expressed 
by (1) sensual grasping (kamopddana), (2) grasping false views (drstyupa- 
dana), (3) blind belief in the efficacity of vows and rites (silavratopa- 
dana), (4) blind belief in personalist ideas (atenavadopadana)®>. 

9th Upddanapratyayo bhavah “Conditioned by grasping is [action 
which gives rise to] re-existence”’. 

Bhava, literally “‘existence” should here be taken to mean punarbhava- 
janakam karma “‘action which gives rise to re-existence’”’. Exasperated 
grasping (upddana) causes a process of activity (karmabhava) — good or 
bad intentional actions — which will determine a process of rebirth 
(utpattibhava) : a new existence, a fruit of maturation, in the realms of 
the Kama-, Ripa- or Arapyadhatu. 

10th Bhavapratyaya jatih ‘Conditioned by the action which gives rise 
to re-existence is birth”. 

As we have just seen, the process of activity culminates in a new birth 
: “the coming into the world, the descent, the realization of such-and- 
such beings (sattva) in one category (nikdya) of beings or another, the 
appearance of the skandha, the acquiring of the organs’ °°. 

In that definition, the word being (sattva) should not be taken 
literally, since Buddhism is essentially a denial of the individual or 
person. Birth is merely the appearance of new skandha : the skandha of a 
new existence. 

11th Jatipratyayam jaramaranam ‘“‘Conditioned by birth is old-age- 
and-death”’. 

Birth leads to all the miseries of life : old-age-and-death, but also 
“sorrow, lamentation, suffering, grief and despair. 

The causal chain, the functioning of which has just been described, 
therefore includes twelve links the nature and function of which are : 


6’ Samyutta, II, p. 3. 
66 Samyutta, II, p. 3. 
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Past 
Existence 


. avidya :  klesa 


2. samskara : Ikannaa karmabhava 


3. vijfiana 
4. namarupa vipaka 
5. sadayatana P utpattibhava 
: phala 
Present 6. sparsa 
Existence 7. vedana 


. trsna 
9. upadana } 
. bhava 


nee karmabhava 


Future 
Existence 


11. jati vipaka- 


12. jaramarana } phala utpatubhayd 


This table shows that the twelve-linked Pratityasamutpada is both 
double and triple®’: 

It is double because it involves a process of activity (karmabhava), i.e. 
links | to 2, 8 to 10, and a process of birth (utpattibhava), i.e. links 3 to 7 
and 11 to 12. In other words, it is both cause and fruit. 

It is triple because three links (1, 8 and 9) are passion (k/esa), two 
links (2 and 10) are action (Karman), and seven links (3 to 7 and 11 to 
12) are fruit of maturation (vipakaphala) or birth (janman). This shows 
that the ‘circle of existence (bhavacakra) has no beginning; birth is due 
to passions and actions; passions and actions are due to birth; birth is 
due to passions and actions. 

The table drawn up here refers to an artificially divided group of three 
existences in the infinite succession of existences integrated into a 
beginningless Samsara; links 1 and 2 represent the past existence, links 3 
to 10 represent the present existence and links 11 and 12, the future 
existence. 

The system of dependent origination has often been misunderstood 
and, what is even more serious, misinterpreted. The Buddha had fore- 
seen this since, while meditating on the truth he had just discovered 
under the tree of Enlightenment, he reflected as follows : “I have 


67 On all these points, see Kosa, III, pp. 59-61, 68. 
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discovered this profound truth, which is difficult to perceive difficult to 
understand, appeasing, sublime, transcending all thought, abstruse, 
which only the wise can grasp... For humanity which bustles about in 
the whirlwind of this world, it will be a difficult matter for the mind to 
embrace, this doctrine of causality, the chain of causes and effects’’®*. 

It nevertheless remains true that this theory constitutes the corner 
stone of the Buddhist doctrine : ‘‘Whoever understands it understands 
the Dharma and whoever understands the Dharma understands it’’®°. It 
alone enables one to grasp how, in the absence of any substantial entity, 
the phenomena of existence are governed by a strict determinism; in 
other words, how “suffering exists, but no one is afflicted; there is no 
agent, but activity is a fact’”7°. 


THE TRUTH OF NIRVANA’!. — The law of causality, the chain of 
causes and effects is a difficult thing for humanity to grasp. Just as 
difficult to grasp is the entry into stillness of all formations, the 
detachment from earthly things, the extinction of craving, the cessation 
of desire, the end, Nirvana’. Nirvana is the subject of the third noble 
truth, the truth of the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirodha). 

If desire arouses action, and if action in turn gives rise to existence, it 
is enough to eliminate desire in order to neutralize action, and action 
thus neutralized would no longer mature in new existences. Through the 
cessation of birth, old-age-and-death, sorrow and lamentation, suffering, 
grief and despair cease : such is the cessation of the whole realm of 
suffering 7°. 

Nirvana is twofold in aspect : it is the cessation (a) of desire, (b) of 
suffering or of existence. 

a. Nirvana in this world is no different from holiness (arhattva) : 


68 Vinaya, I, pp. 4-5. 

69 Majjhima, I, pp. 190-1. 

7° Visuddhimagga, ed. WARREN, p. 436. 

"’ Cf. L. de La VALLEE Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge, 1917; Remarques sur 
le Nirvana, Studia Catholica, J, 1924, p. 25; Nirvana, Paris, 1925; Les deux Nirvana d’apres 
la Vibhasa, Ac. de Belgique, Bulletin, 2 Dec. 1929; Le Nirvana d’aprés Aryadeva, MCB, 1 
1932, p. 127; Une derniére note sur le Nirvana, Mél. Linossier, 1, 1932, p. 329; Documents 
d'Abhidharma, BEFEO, 1930, p. 1; Musila et Narada, le chemin du Nirvana, MCB, V, 
1937, p. 189; Th. STCHERBATSKY, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927; E. 
OBERMILLER, Nirvana according to the Tibetan tradition, THQ, V, pp. 211-57; B.C. Law, 
Aspects of Nirvana \C, Il, p. 327; E.J. THomas, Nirvana and Parinirvana, India Antiqua, 
Leiden, 1947, p. 294; H. von GLasenapp, Unsterblichkeit und Erlésung in den indischen 
Religionen, Halle, 1938. 

72 Vinaya, I, p. 5. 

73 Vinaya, I, pp. 1-2. 
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“The destruction of desire, the destruction of hatred, the destruction of 
delusion, that is what is called Nirvana and holiness” ’*. The holy one in 
possession of Nirvana has destroyed desire and dispelled any cause of 
rebirth, but the destruction of desire still leaves intact all the elements of 
existence called skandha, corporeality, feelings, perceptions, volitions 
and consciousnesses. The Nirvana-in-this-world of a person who wins 
deliverance while alive is called Nirvana “with residual conditioning” 
(sopadhisesa). 

b. Afther the death of someone who has obtained Nirvana in this 
world or of a holy one, there is no longer a new existence. In fact, “the 
body of the holy one continues to exist even though the thirst which 
produces a new existence has been cut off. As long as his body lasts, so 
long will gods and men see him. But, when his body is broken and his 
life gone away, gods and men will no longer see him” 5. This is what is 
called Nirvana ‘“‘without residual conditioning” (nirupadhiSsesa). Just as 
a flame disturbed by a blast of wind grows dim and disappears from 
sight, so the holy one released from the ndma-ripa (physical and mental 
aggregates of existence) enters into appeasement thus disappears from 
all sight. No one can measure him; to speak of him, there are no words; 
what the mind might conceive vanishes and all ways of speaking 
vanish 7°, 

In the world of becoming, all the elements of existence, subject to 
dependent origination, are both causes and caused : they are, it is said, 
“conditioned”’ (samskrta). Nirvana, which is beyond becoming, escapes 
the causal chain : it is “unconditioned” (asamskrta). This absolute is 
asserted by several texts which say : “There is an unborn, unarisen, 
uncreated, unconditioned; if there was not an unborn, there would be 
issue for what is born, but as there is an unborn, there is an issue for 
what is born, arisen, created, conditioned””’. When considered from 
that point of view, Nirvana is cessation (nirodha), calm (Santa), excellent 
(pranita) and escape or salvation (nihsarana)"®. 

Buddhist schools and historians of religions have endlessly discussed 
the true nature of Nirvana, advocating in turn and according to their 
personal tendencies, for Nirvana-Existence or Nirvana-Annihilation.* 
However, in order to enter the debate with a full knowledge of the facts, 


7 Samyutta, IV, pp. 251-2. 

75 Digha, I, p. 46. 

76 Suttanipata, v. 1074. 

77 Udana, VIII, 3, p. 80; Itivuttaka, p. 37; Udanavarga, ed. BECKH, XXVI, 21-4. 
78 Kosa, VII, p. 31 sq. 
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one must first be convinced of the impersonality and the emptiness of all 
forms of existence of which not one is a Self or pertains to a Self. In 
such conditions, if, in regard to becoming, suffering and activity are 
explained as having no subject or agent, in regard to the absolute, 
Nirvana in no way implies the existence of someone who has entered 
Nirvana : 

Suffering exists, but no one is afflicted, 

There is no agent, but activity is a fact, 

Nirvana is, but whoever has entered Nirvana is not, 

The Path exists, but no-one treads it79. 


THE TRUTH OF THE PATH. — That quotation leads us to the fourth 
noble truth the subject of which is the Path which leads to the cessation 
of suffering (duhkhanirodhagadmani pratipad). The noble eightfold Path 
defined in the Discourse of Varanasi consists of three elements : mora- 
lity, concentration and wisdom®°. 

I. Morality (sila) consists of conscious and intentional abstention 
from all misdeeds of body and speech and also sometimes — but not 
always — of mind : 1. murder, 2. theft, 3. sexual misconduct, 4. 
falsehood, 5. slander, 6. harsh talk, 7. frivolous talk, 8. covetousness, 
9. ill-will, 10. false views. It is aimed at avoiding anything which could 
cause another person harm. The observance of morality increases in 
value when it is the result of a vow or commitment : it is then called the 
moral restraint (samvarasila). Obligations vary with the states of life. As 
will be seen further on, the lay Buddhist conforms to the fivefold 
morality (paficasila) and, when fasting, to the eightfold morality (astan- 
gasila); a probationer or Siksamana is bound by six laws (saddharma) 
and the novice of both sexes by ten rules (dasasiksdpada), the bhiksus 
and bhiksunis are kept subject to the articles of their Discipline, approxi- 
mately 250 for the monk and 500 for the nun. Although it is an 
indispensable condition for spiritual progress, morality is only the first 
step. What is the use of avoiding misdeeds if the heart and mind react to 
every appeal of passion? The second element of the Path will therefore 
be aimed at purifying thought. 

II. Concentration (samadhi)* is the fixing of the mind on one point. It 
is basically the same as the absence of distraction (aviksepa) and mental 
quietude (Samatha). In preference, it is practised during the nine succes- 
sive mental abodes (navanupurvavihara) which consist of the four ecsta- 
sies (dhyana) of the world of subtle form, the four attainments (sama- 


79 Visuddhimagga, ed. WARREN, p. 436. 
80 Digha, II, pp. 81, 84; Itivuttaka, p. 51. 
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patti) of the formless world and the attainment of the cessation of 
perception and felling (samjridvedayitanirodha)®'. 

By rejecting the five sense-objects and dispelling the five hindrances to 
meditation (covetousness, ill-will, sloth and torpor, regret and doubt), 
the ascetic enters the first ecstasy, endowed with reasoning (vitarka) 
and discursive thought (vicadra), born of detachment and which is joy 
and happiness. — By discarding reasoning and discursive thought, he 
enters ‘the second ecstasy, inward peace, fixing of the mind on one point, 
free of reasoning and discursive thought, born of concentration, and 
which is joy and happiness. — By renouncing joy (priti), he dwells in 
equanimity (upeksaka), mindful and fully aware; he experiences happi- 
ness (sukha) in his body; he enters the third ecstasy which is defined by 
the holy ones as being equanimity, mindfulness, dwelling in happiness. 
— By destroying happiness and suffering, through the previous discar- 
ding of joy and sorrow, he dwells in the fourth ecstasy which is free of 
suffering and happiness, and purified in renouncement and mindfulness. 
— Having gone beyond any notion of matter, discarding any notion of 
resistance and regarding any notion of plurality, he cries : “Infinite is 
space” and enters the sphere of unlimited space (@kasaGnantydyatana). — 
Having gone beyond the sphere of unlimited space, he successively 
sphere of nothingness (dkimcanydyatana) and the sphere of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception (naivasamjnadndsamjndyatana). — Fi- 
nally, going beyond all that, he enters the attainment of the cessation of 
perception and feeling (samjridvedayitanirodhasamapatti); when he has 
reached that stage, his passions are destroyed by knowledge and he has 
won what, strictly speaking, is termed Nirvana-in-this-world ®?.* 

The practice of concentration, contingently completed by insight 
(vipasyand), endows the ascetic with six higher spiritual powers (a- 
bhijfia), five of which are mundane and one of which is supramundane : 
the. magic powers, the divine eye which is extremely far-reaching, the 
penetration of the thoughts of other people, divine hearing, the recollec- 
tion of previous existences and, finally, the destruction of the impurities 
which, from this life onwards, ensures mental deliverance ®>. 


-*! Digha, II, p. 156; I], pp. 165, 290; Anguttara, IV, p. 410. 

82 Vinaya, III, p. 4; Digha, 1, pp. 37, 73, 172; Majjhima, I, pp. 21, 40, 89, 117, 159; 
Samyutta, II, pp. 210, 216, 221; Anguttara, I, pp. 53, 163, 182, 242; Lalitavistara, p. 129; 
Paficaviméati, p. 167. — For a rational explanation of this Yoga technique, see M. ELIADE, 
Le Yoga, Immortalité et Liberté, Paris, 1954, pp. 174-9. 

53 Digha, III, p. 281. — On this subject, see P. DEMIEVILLE, Sur la mémoire des existences 
antérieures, BEFEO, XXVII, 1927, pp. 283-98. L. DE La VALLEE Poussin, Le Bouddha et les 
Abhijfia, Muséon, 1931, pp. 335-42. 
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The practice of the nine successive mental abodes is far from exhaust- 
ing the list of mental practices invented or adopted by Buddhism. In 
order not to be too incomplete, we should also point out the three 
concentrations which have as their object Emptiness (Sunyata), Signless- 
ness (Gnimitta) and Wishlessness (apranihita) which exhaust the examina- 
tion of the Buddhist truths in all their aspects **. 

-Finally, four mental exercises, the Brahmavihdra, which have been 
known to and practised by Indian yogins at all time, are particularly 
recommended even though, in the economy of the Path, they are 
somewhat incidental; they consist of projecting in all directions a mind 
entirely filled with benevolence (maitri), compassion (karund), altruistic 
joy (mudita) and perfect equanimity (upeksa), and embracing the whole 
world in those infinite feelings*®>. 

The observance of morality and the systematic purification of the 
mind are not enough in themselves to ensure repose, calming, Nirvana 
to which the ascetic aspires. The intervention of a third element will lead 
to that end. 

III. wisdom (prajfd) or insight (vipasyana)* produces the four 
fruits of the Path and attains Nirvana. Wisdom as it was conceived by 
Sakyamuni is not a gnosis, some intuition of vague and imprecise 
content which might satisfy superficial minds. It is indeed clear and 
precise insight, the object of which consists of the three general characte- 
ristics (sa@manyalaksana) of things : ‘‘All dharmas, notably the physical 
and mental phenomena of existence (matter, feelings, notions, volitions 
and consciousnesses) are transitory (anitya), painful (duhkha) and devoid 
of a Self or substantial reality (andtman)”. These phenomena succeeding 
each other in series according to an invariable mechanism last only for a 
moment; doomed to disappear, they are painful; as such, they are 
devoid of all autonomy, they do not constitute a Self and do not depend 
on a Self. It is by mistake that we consider them as me or mine. How is 
it possible to be attached to those fleeting entities, which are characteri- 
zed by suffering and do not concern us at all? To turn away from them 
by making a lucid judgement is ipso facto to eliminate desire, neutralize 
action and escape painful existence. 

Not everyone who wishes attains wisdom. Left to his own forces, the 
ordinary man finds it difficult to accept that pleasures are vain, joys are 
suffering and the Self is illusory. If a wise man attempts to enlighten 
him, he can turn away from the light. If he allows himself to be 


** Vinaya, III, p. 93; Samyutta, IV, p. 360; Anguttara, I, p. 299. 
*3 Digha, II, p. 196; III, p. 220; Divya, p. 224. 
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convinced, his adherence, of a purely intellectual nature, is very far from 
that direct insight which constitutes true wisdom and which is necessary 
for salvation. The Buddha therefore distinguished between three and 
even four kinds of wisdom depending on whether they originate from a 
teaching (Sruta), reflection (cinta) or contemplation (bhavana)®°, 

1. The Buddha, being omniscient and the “instructor of gods and 
men”, has discovered and taught the noble truths. His word is truthful, 
perfect with regard to the meaning and the letter. It was collected and 
memorized by the auditors (srdvaka) who repeated it “‘just as they had 
heard it”. The good disciple “‘listens to it carefully, gives ear, seeks to 
understand and relies on the teaching of the Master’’®’. If he is unable 
to verify the truth of the teaching, he must say : “That I accept through 
faith” or again “The Buddha knows, but I do not know’’®>. 

The teaching is a precious gift. The appearance of Buddhas in this 
world is as rare as the blossoming of the Udumbara tree, or ficus 
glomerata, which bears fruits but which has no visible flower®?. Of 91 
cosmic periods, only three had a Buddha. Even so, when the Buddhas 
appear in the world and preach the doctrine, not all men are able to see 
and hear them. One day, Sakyamuni and Ananda met a wretched old 
woman at the entrance to Sravasti. Moved by pity, Ananda suggested to 
the Master that he approach and deliver her : “‘May the Buddha 
approach her”, he said; “when she sees the Buddha with his marks, 
minor marks and luminous rays, she will have a thought of joy and find 
deliverance”. The Buddha replied : ‘“‘That woman does not fulfil the 
requisite conditions for deliverance”. Nevertheless, in response to Anan- 
da’s request, he attempted to appear before her. He approached her 
from the front, from behind and from the side, from above and from 
below, but each time, the old woman turned her back to him, lifted her 
head when she should have lowered it, lowered her head when she 
should have lifted it and, finally, covered her face with her hands. She 
did not even perceive the presence of the Buddha, and the Master 
concluded : “‘What else can I do? Everything is useless : there are those 
people who do not fulfil the requiste conditions for deliverance and who 
are unable to see the Buddha” °°. Privileged people to whom it is given 
to hear the word of the Buddha and who give him their adhesion do not 


86 Digha, III, p. 219. 
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find deliverance for all that. Faith is not enough to ensure them true 
wisdom upon which final deliverance depends. 

2. Wisdom which originates from the teaching must be completed by 
wisdom which arises from reflection. The latter enables one to grasp the 
meaning by means of the letter and to interpret the letter through the 
meaning. This provokes a particular and personal reaction with regard 
to a teaching which is purely external. Nevertheless, a purely intellectual 
conviction is still not true wisdom. 

3. This last is wisdom resulting from contemplation. It goes straight 
to the thing, disregarding the letter. It is a direct and autonomous 
grasping of the Buddhist truth, independent of any external adjunct. As 
a free thinker, Sakyamuni considered personal conviction alone to be of 
value. ‘“‘And now”, he sometimes asked his monks, “that you know and 
think thus, will you say : We honour the Master and, through respect 
for the Master, we say this or that?” — “We will not do that, Lord”. 
‘What you assert, is it not what you yourselves have recognized, you 
yourselves seen, you yourselves grasped?” ‘‘That is exactly so, Lord’’®!. 

4. Direct wisdom, the only one finally to be of value, does not always 
move on the same plane : it can be of lower or higher nature. “There is a 
right but impure view, of solely meritorious value and bearing fruit 
solely in this world : it is the right view of wordlings who see the truth 
but keep away from the path laid out by the Buddha”. Conversely, “there 
is a right view which is noble, pure, supramundane and linked to the 
Path; it is found in the mind which is noble, purified, joined to the Path 
and following the noble Path; it is wisdom, the faculty, the power of 
wisdom, a constituent element of enlightenment which consists of the 
elucidation of the doctrine, a right view which forms part of the 
Path’’°?. It is this direct, supramundane wisdom which gives rise to 
holiness and by means of which the ascetic, raised to the level of holy 
one or Arhat, can solemnly affirm : “I have understood the noble 
truths, destroyed rebirth, lived the pure life, done what had to be done; 
henceforth, there will be no further births for me” 3. 

Early scholasticism fixed the stages of the Buddhist Path, the three 
essential elements of which we have just studied. They are four in 
number, each consisting of the acquisition, then enjoyment, of the fruits 
of the religious life : Srotaapatti, Sakrdagamin, Anagamin and Arhat- 
tva%4, 

9! Majjhima, I, p. 265. 

92 Majjhima, III, p. 72. 

93 Vin., I, pp. 14, 35, 183; Digha, I, pp. 84, 177, 203; Majjhima, I, p. 139; Samyutta, I, 
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The wordling (prthagjana) who has not entered the Path is bound by 
ten fetters (samyojana)°* which chain him to the round of rebirths : 1. 
belief in individuality (satkayadrsti), 2. doubt (vicikitsd), 3. trust in the 
value of vows and rites (Silavratapardmarsa), 4. sensual desire (kama- 
raga), 5. ill-will (vyépdda), 6. craving for existence consisting of subtle 
form (riupardga), 7. craving for formless existence (ariupardga), 8. pride 
(mana), 9. restlessness (auddhatya) and 10. ignorance (avidyd). The first 
five fetters which tie a man to the world of desire are termed lower 
(avarabhagiya), while the last five which tie him to the world of subtle 
form and the formless world are higher (ardhvabhagiya). In contrast to 
the wordling, the noble disciple (arya) enters and progresses along the 
Path by means of the successive elimination of these ten fetters®°. 

Through the destruction of fetters 1 to 3, he “enters the stream” 
(srotaapanna), and is no longer subject to rebirth in the lower destinies 
(hells, animal realm and realm of ghosts); he is sure to be delivered and 
will obtain supreme knowledge. 

Through the destruction of fetters 1 to 3 and the lessening of craving, 
desire and hatred, he becomes a “once returner” (sakrdagamin); after 
having returned once more to this world, he will attain the end of 
suffering. 

Through the destruction of fetters 1 to 5, he becomes a “non- 
returner” (andgdmin); without coming back here, he will appear in the 
world of the gods and from there he will attain Nirvana. 

Through the destruction of all impurities (Gsravaksaya), he already 
obtains in this life mental deliverance, deliverance through knowledge, 
which is free from impurities and which he himself has understood and 
realized. In one word, he becomes a holy one or Arhat and possesses a 
twofold knowledge : that his impurities are destroyed and that they will 
not arise again (Gsravaksaya and anutpddajriana).* 


BUDDHIST MORALISM. — The Buddhist Law as conceived by Sakya- 
muni pertains to morality and ethics rather than philosophy and meta- 
physics. It does not seek to solve the enigmas which arise in the human 
mind, but is merely intended to make man cross the ocean of suffering. 
As we have been able to ascertain, accession to the truth is no easy 
matter : it requires a long sequence of efforts in order to rectify conduct, 
purify the mind and attain wisdom. Man lacks time to tackle the great 
metaphysical problems the solution of which already preoccupied the 
Indians of the sixth century B.C. : are the world and the self eternal or 


§S Anguttara, V, p. 17. 
9° Digha, II, p. 92; Majjhima, I, p. 465 sq. 
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transitory, finite or infinite? Does the holy one still exist after death or 
does he disappear with it? Is the vital principle identical to the body or 
different from it?9’. 

The Buddha has classed all these questions among the indeterminate 
points (avyakrtavastu) concerning which he would not give an opinion. 
It is not because he does not know the solution, but because he 
considers any discussion regarding them to be useless for deliverance, 
dangerous to good understanding and likely to perturb minds. 

A well-known passage in the Majjhima®® records that Venerable 
Malunkyaputta who was bothered by the metaphysical enigma, came to 
the master and demanded an explanation, The Buddha received him 
with gentle irony : ‘‘At the time you entered my order, did I say to you 
: Come, Malunkyaputta, and be my disciple; I wish to teach you 
whether the world is or is not eternal, whether it is limited or finite, 
whether the vital principle is identical to the body or separate from it, 
whether the Perfect One survives or does not survive after death?” “You 
did not say that to me, Lord”. “A man”, continued the Buddha, ‘“‘was 
struck by a poisoned arrow; his friends and relations immediately 
summoned a skilful physician. What would happen if the sick man were 
to say : I do not want my wound to be dressed until I know of the man 
who struck me, whether he is a nobleman or a brahmin, a vaiSya or a 
siidra? Or were he to say : I do not want my wound to be dressed until I 
know the name of the man who struck me and to what family he 
belongs, whether he is tall or short or of medium height, and what the 
weapon that struck me is like? — How would that end? The man would 
die of his wound”. The Buddha then concluded : “I have not explained 
those great problems because knowledge of such things does not lead to 
progress in the way of holiness, and because it would not lead to peace 
and Enlightenment. What leads to peace and Enlightenment is what the 
Buddha taught his followers : the truth of suffering, the origin of 
suffering, the cessation of suffering and the Path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering. That is why, Malunkyaputta, what has not been 
revealed by me shall remain unrevealed, and what has been revealed by 
me is revealed”. 

On another occasion, while staying in the Simsapa Grove in Kausam- 


7 Digha, I, pp. 187-8; Majjhima, I, pp. 157, 426, 484; Samyutta, III, pp. 213 sq., 258; 
IV, pp. 286, 391; V, p. 418. 

°* Cula Malurkydsutta in Majjhima, I, p. 426 sq.; T 25, ch. 60, p. 804a; T 94, p. 9176; 
T 1509, ch. 15, p. 170a. 
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bi, the Master took some SimSapa leaves in his hands and said to the 
monks : ‘““What do you think? Are these few leaves more numerous or 
are all the leaves of all the trees in the grove more numerous?” “Few are 
the leaves the Lord holds in his hand; very numerous are all the leaves 
of all the trees in the grove’’. ‘Equally, O monks, much have I learned; 
very little have I taught. Nevertheless, I have not acted like those 
teachers who are close-fisted and keep their secrets to themselves : for I 
have taught you what was useful to you, I have taught you the four 
truths; but I did not teach you what was not useful to you’’’?. 

Discussions of a metaphysical nature are, moreover, ferments of 
discord. On such problems, thinkers have the unpleasant habit of 
adopting definitive positions and go about repeating : ‘‘This alone is 
true, all the rest is false’”?!°°, and such intransigence provokes endless 
arguments. For his part, Sakyamuni refused to join issue with his 
adversaries. He did not give his allegiance to one school, neither did he 
fight against any system : Whatever opinions are current in the world”’, 
he said, ‘“‘the wise man does not agree with them since he is independent. 
How could he who is not drawn to what he sees or hears become 
submissive?” !°!. However, independance presupposes tolerance : “‘It is 
not I who quarrel with the world, it is the world which quarrels with me. 
What is accepted in the world is also accepted by me; what is rejected by 
the world is also rejected by me” !°?. The scholar Nagarjuna, summariz- 
ing the doctrine of the Master, concluded : “Everything is true, 
everything is false; everything is. both true and false, both false and true : 
such is the teaching of the Buddha’’!°3. 


THE MIDDLE WAY AND THE INTENTIONAL TEACHING. — It is not enough 
to brush aside philosophy in order to remove its dangers. Subdued 
minds are subject to metaphysical vertigo and, in their despair, turn to 
extreme solutions which are prejudicial to their welfare. The latter, as we 
have seen, lies in the eradication of desire in all its forms : the thirst for 
pleasures (kdmatrsna), but especially the thirst for existence (bhavatrsna) 
and the thirst for non-existence (vibhavatrsna). 

The man who aspires after non-existence willingly believes that every- 
thing ends at death; he claims to be a nihilist and falls into the false view 
of non-existence (vibhavadrsti) : ‘“‘Here below, there is no gift, no 
sacrifice, no oblation; good and bad actions do not incur maturation the 


°° Samyutta, V, p. 437. 

100 Digha, I, pp. 187-8. 

101 Suttanipata, v. 897; Bodh. bhumi, pp. 48-9. 
'02 Samyutta, III, p. 138; cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 370. 
103 Madh. vrtti, p. 368. 
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future world does not exist; there is no mother or father; nowhere can 
there be found any enlightened monk or brahmin who has truly 
understood the present or future world and who can explain them to 
others” !°*, Such a man, being a denier of moral law, will necessarily be 
a prey to all desires. 

In contrast, the man who aspires after existence willingly believes that 
the soul survives the body; he calls himself a personalist and falls into 
the false view of existence (bhavadrsti), in the erroneous belief in an 
eternal and permanent Self. However, as long as he believes in a Self, 
that man cannot escape the love of pleasure or the hatred of others and, 
even more certainly, he can but cherish his Self, or be preoccupied with 
his past and his future. Like the nihilist, but in a different way, the 
personalist will also be a slave to desire!°5. 

Wishing to eliminate desire, the Buddha rejected both the false view 
of existence (bhavadrsti) and the false view of non-existence (vibhava- 
drsti), or again the belief in the extremes (antagrdahadrsti) of eternalism 
(Sasvata) and nihilism (uccheda) : ‘‘To say that everything exists is an 
extreme, to say nothing exists is another extreme; rejecting both extre- 
mes, the Blessed One teaches a middle position” !°°. On the one hand, 
physical and mental phenomena (skandha) — body, feelings, percep- 
tions, volitions and consciousnesses — which the personalist considers as 
a person (pudgala), a living being (jiva), do not belong to me, I am not 
that, that is not my Self; therefore, the personalist view is precluded. On 
the other hand, those same phenomena, conditioned by action and 
passion, reproduce themselves indefinitely according to the immutable 
laws of dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda) which governs their 
appearance and disappearance; therefore, the materialist nihilistic point 
of view is to be rejected. 

However, the doctrine of the middle as conceived by Sakyamuni 
cannot be taught without caution to unprepared minds. As a healer of 
universal suffering, rather than a teacher of philosophy, the Buddha 
adapted his instructions to the mental dispositions of his listeners and, 
although some of his teachings should be taken as having a precise and 
defined meaning (nitartha), others only have provisional value and need 


104 Majjhima, III, p. 71. 

105 The belief in a Self is not a defiled view (klista drsti) which would lead directly to 
offence, for he who believes in the permanence of the soul will, in contrast, be induced to 
avoid bad actions punishable in hell... However, that belief is incompatible with the 
Buddhist spiritual life which consists of the eradication of desire. 

106 Samyutta, II, p. 17. 
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to be interpreted (neyartha), since Sakyamuni often placed himself in the 
point of view of beings to be converted, seeking to cure rather than 
instruct them !°’, In order to interpret certain texts, it is necessary, along 
with scholasticism, to take into account the intentional teaching (samd- 
habhasya) of the Buddha!°®. To Phalguna, who believed in the existence 
of the soul and the person and who asked which is the being that 
touches, feels, desires and grasps, the Buddha replied : “A stupid 
question! I deny that there is a being that touches, feels, desires or 
grasps” }°°. Nevertheless, when Vatsagotra who, having believed in the 
existence of the Self, no longer did so and asked if it was indeed true 
that the Self did not exist, the Buddha refused to answer in the negative 
“in order not to confirm the doctrine of monks and brahmins who 
believed in annihilation’”!!°, Having thus corrected such hasty and 
peremptory opinions, the Master taught the dependent origination of 
phenomena, an origination in which no eternal or spiritual principle — 
God or soul — intervenes, but the mechanism of which is strictly ruled 
by the play of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya). 

Although, in order to reform minds, the Buddha did not disdain the 
use of skilful means, in principle he did not resort to wonders and 
miracles to establish the cogency of his doctrines. Preaching alone had 
to suffice. The good word should germinate in the minds of the listeners 
and lead them to comprehension of the truths. The Master addressed 
himself to the minds and had no intention of striking the imaginations 
by means of the marvellous. The biographies of him, it is true, attribute 
several miracles to him : prodigies which marked his birth, Enlighten- 
ment, preaching and Nirvana; and the holy towns of Sravasti, Samké- 
sya, Vaisali and Rajagrha — to mention only the oldest — were the 
setting for extraordinary events. However, although the Buddha, like his 
fellows, performed miracles, he had no intention of establishing thauma- 
turgy as a means of propaganda. During a tournament of magic 
organized by a rich merchant in Rajagrha, in which the stake was a cup 
of carved wood, the disciple Pindola Bharadvaja rose into the air and 
made three circuits of the town. Sakyamuni reprimanded him sharply : 


07 On the distinction between nifdrtha and neydrtha siitras, see the Catuhpratisarana- 
Sutra, Ko$a, IX, p. 246; KoSavyakhya, p. 704; Mahavyutpatti, Nos. 1546-9; Madh. vrtti, p. 
43; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 9, p. 125a; Bodh. bhumi, p. 256; Sitralamkara, p. 138. 

108 Samdhabhasya : cf. Majjhima, I, p. 503; Bodh. bhami, pp. 56, 108, 174; Dipavamsa, 
V, 34; Vajracchedika, ed. Conze, p. 32; Saddharmpundarika, pp. 29, 34, 70, 125, 199, 233, 
273.* 

109 Samyutta, II, p. 13. 

11° Samyutta, IV, p. 400. 
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“That is not the thing to do. How could you, Bharadvaja, for a 
wretched wooden cup, display your extraordinary magic power before 
the laity? Just as a courtesan agrees to exhibit herself for a vulgar coin, 
so you displayed your magic powers to the laity for a wretched wooden 
cup. Such behaviour does not result in attracting non-believers to the 
faith nor does it confirm believers in their belief. Henceforth, the monks 
will no longer display their magic powers to the laity”!!!. 

We have described here the doctrine of Sakyamuni according to the 
evidence of the canonical writings. One could point out in these early 
sources this or that passage which seems to deviate from the traditional 
positions of Buddhism. Such as, for example, the Bharahdrasitra’'? in 
which it is said that the bearer of the burden of existence is such-and- 
such a venerable one, with such-and-such a name, such-and-such a 
family, such-an-such a clan, etc., or an pericope from the Digha and the 
Samyutta™'> in which one is advised to take oneself as an island and 
refuge. Certain Buddhist schools such as those of the Vatsiputriyas and 
the Sammatiyas quoted them as their authority in order to introduce 
doctrinal deviations into Buddhism and go so far as to posit an 
inexpressible Pudgala which would be neither the same as the skandha 
nor different from them. However, these seemingly aberrant passages, 
which should be interpreted in the light of the Buddha’s intentional 
teaching, are drowned in the mass of others in which the non-existence 
of the Atman is formally affirmed. 

The noble truths preached by Sakyamuni were to resist the ravages 
of time and progress in scholastics. They are again to be found, modified 
and interpreted but always categorical, in the writings of the great 
scholars of both the Mahayana and Hinayana. Nagarjuna and Asanga, 
as well as Buddhaghosa, continued to explain the doctrine of the Not- 
self and the intricacies of dependent origination. 

The persistance of the doctrinal kernel across the centuries is all the 
more remarkable as the era of the Buddhist revelation never came to a 
close. If, for some people, it ended at the time of Sakyamuni and his 
immediate disciples, for others it is prolonged in time and space. 
According to the Vinayas of the Mahasamghikas and Miilasarvastiva- 
dins, the Dharma or Buddhist Law is what was uttered by the Buddha 
and his disciples!!*; to these two essential sources other Vinayas add 


111 Vinaya, II, pp. 112-13.* 

112 Samyutta, III, p. 25; Kosa, IX, p. 256; Tattvasamgraha, p. 130. 

‘3 Digha, I, p. 100-1; III, pp. 58, 77; Samyutta, III, p. 42; V, pp. 154, 163-5. 
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further revelations disclosed by sages, gods or even apparitional beings'!°. 
The scope of the Dharma thus grew in extent, for if the king Asoka still 
proclaimed that “everything that was spoken by the blessed Lord 
Buddha is well-spoken’’!!°, others, reversing the terms of the proposi- 
tion, ended by admitting that “everything that was well-spoken was 
spoken by the Buddha”’!!7. 


IV. — THE BUDDHIST COMMUNITY 


1. — THE MONASTIC ORDER 


THE FOURFOLD COMMUNITY. — Not only was Sakyamuni the discove- 
rer of a doctrine of deliverance, he was also the founder of a religious 
order!!® and an assembly of lay persons which, in the widest sense of 
the word, constituted the Samgha, the last of the Three Jewels (ratna) in 
which Buddhists take their refuge. 

India of the sixth century B.C. was riddled with religious of every 
stamp, going about alone or in groups : sramanas, brahmins, parivra- 
jakas and brahmacdrins. There were quite large congregations, the 
names of which are hardly known to us : Mundasravakas, Jatilakas, 
Magandikas, Tredandikas, Aviruddhakas, Devadharmikas, etc.11°. Some 
of them were constituted into true orders which played their part in 
religious history : the Ajivikas, followers of Maskarin Go§aliputra, the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, a sect founded or reformed by the Mahavira 
Nirgrantha Jiiatiputra, long disputed with the Sakyaputriyas or Buddhi- 
sts for the favour of the princes and the sympathies of the popula- 
tion!?°, 


11S Pali Vinaya, IV, p. 15; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, ch. 11, p. 639a 16; Sarvastivadin 
Vin., T 1435, ch. 9, p. 716 1-2; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 2, p. 668. 

116 Bloch, p. 154. 

117. Siks@samuccaya, p. 15; Paijika, pp. 431-2; Upadega, ch. 2, p. 665 : “Good and 
truthful words all come from the Buddha”. 

"8 On the functioning of the Buddhist Samgha, see H. KERN, Histoire, 11; Manual, 
pp. 73-101; H. OLDENBERG, Bouddha, pp. 373-419; S. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, 
London, 1924; N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 1, Calcutta, 1941, pp. 274-323; 
J. Fittiozat, Inde Classique, Il, pp. 597-605; R. Lincat, Vinaya et droit laic, BEFEO. 
XXXVH, 1937, pp. 416-77; M.M. SINGH, Life in the Buddhist Monastery during the 6th 
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Poussin, Indo-européens, pp. 277-342; J. Fituiozat, Inde Classique, I], pp. 511-16. For a 
description of Brahmanic and Hindu environment : L. RENou, Inde Classique, 1, pp. 381- 
445, 480-661; II, pp. 8-86; L'Hindouisme, Paris, 1951; Religions of Ancient India, London, 
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The Samgha or Buddhist community consists of four assemblies 
(parisad) : mendicant monks (bhiksu), nuns (bhiksuni), laymen (updsaka) 
and laywomen (upasika). The religious are distinguishable from the lay 
followers through their robes, discipline, ideal and religious prerogatives. 
At the risk of being misunderstood, the existence could be posited of 
two distinct and often opposed Buddhisms : that of the religious and 
that of the laity whose intervention, not to say rivalry, has conditioned 
the whole history of Indian Buddhism. Although both sons of the 
Sakya, the monk and the layman represent divergent tendencies which, 
without coming into direct opposition, were to be asserted with increa- 
sing explicitness : on the one hand, the ideal of renunciation and 
personal holiness and, on the other, active virtues and altruistic preoccu- 
pations. The formation of the Mahayana at the heart of the community 
sanctioned the triumph of the humanity of the upasaka over the 
rigorism of the bhiksu. 


THE DUTIES OF A MONK. — By founding a community of the religious, 
Sakyamuni intended his disciple to leave the world, tread the eightfold 
Path wearing the yellow robe of the monk and attain deliverance and 
Nirvana. He called upon him to lead a life of renunciation and personal 
sanctification from which all altruistic preoccupation is practically exclu- 
ded. 

The discipline to which the monk voluntarily commits himself is 
motivated by ten rules (dasasiksapada)* which prohibit : 1. murder, 2. 
theft**, 3. impurity, 4. falsehood, 5. fermented liquor, 6. a meal after 
midday, 7. dancing, music and entertainments, 8. garlands, perfumes 
and unguents, 9. luxurious bedding, 10. the use of gold and silver!2?. It 
should be noted that the prohibition of impurity requires complete 
chastity on the part of the monk. *** 

All possible and imaginable violations of these ten rules are detailed in 
the ruling of the Pratimoksa !??. This includes approximately 250 articles 


History and Doctrines of the Ajivika, London, 1951; H. V. GLASeNAPP, Der Jainismus, 
Berlin 1925; W. ScHuBRING, Die Lehre der Jainas, Berlin, 1935; L. RENou, Inde Classique, 
II, pp. 609-64. **** 

121 Vinaya, I, pp. 83-4; Anguttara, I, p. 211. 

122 Qn the Pali Patimokkha, see D. MASKELL, Karikhdvitarani, Buddhaghosa's Comm., 
London 1956; A.Ch. BANERJEE, Prdtimoksasiutra (of the Milasarvastivadins), IHQ, XXIX, 
1953, pp. 162-74, 266-75, 363-77; L. Finot, Le Pratimoksasiitra des Sarvastivadin, JA, 
1913, pp. 466-557; E. WaLpscHMipT, Bruchsticke des Bhiksuni-Pratimoksa der Sarvastiva- 
dins, Leipzig, 1926; N. Dutt, Bodhisattva Pratimoksa Sutra, THQ, VII, 1931, pp. 259-86; 
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IX, 2, 3, 4.* — On the interpretation of the terms pardjika, etc., see S. LEvi, Observations 
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— the exact number varies depending on the schools — classified in 
eight sections : 

1. Violations entailing definitive expulsion (parajika) which are 4 in 
number : sexual intercourse, murder, theft, unjustified claims to super- 
normal powers. 

2. Violations entailing temporary expulsion from the community 
(samghavasesa) which are 13 in number. 

3. Undetermined offences (aniyata) to be judged according to the 
circumstances, and which are 2 in number. 

4. Violations entailing the rejection of objects unduly obtained (naih- 
sargika), which are 30 in number. 

5. Violations requiring penance (patayanika or payantika), which are 
90 or 92 in number. 

6. Faults to be confessed (pratideSaniya), which are 4 in number. 

7. Rules of training (Saiksa), which vary between 75 and 106 articles. 

8. Rules for settling legal questions (adhikaranasamatha), which are 7 
in number. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTS. — In order to reinforce the prescriptions of the 
ruling, the community had recourse to a series of means of coercion. 
Through a procedural act determined in advance, a chapter of a larger 
or smaller number of monks inflicted punishments on the guilty which 
varied according to the gravity of the offence and the nature of the 
circumstances : a reproach (tarjaniya), placing under guidance (nisraya), 
temporary expulsion (pravdsaniya), reconciliation (pratisamharaniya), 
suspension (utksepaniya), definitive expulsion (nasana). 

As if the ruling thus sanctioned was not severe enough, the monk 
could also agree to even stricter ascetic practices which are known by the 
name of dhutariga'?> and which can be as many as twelve or thirteen : 
to use rags collected in the dust as clothing, to sleep in the open air at 
night, etc. He was not compelled to observe them all at the same time. 


LEAVING THE WORLD AND ORDINATION. — The order is open to all 
those who dispose freely of their person and who are not subject to any 
deleterious impediment : a crime or contagious disease. No distinctions 
of caste are made, although Sakyamuni preferred to recruit his monks 
among the ‘‘noble young people who give up the household life for that 
of a mendicant’’!?*. The obligations assumed by the monk are not 


sur une langue précanonique du bouddhisme, JA, 1912, p. 503 sq.; E.J. THOMAS, Pre- Pali 
terms in the Patimokkha, Festschrift Winternitz, Leipzig, 1933, pp. 161-6. 

123 List of the Dhutangas in Vinaya, V, pp. 131, 193; Abhisamayaloka, pp. 773-4. 
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binding for all his life; he is not forbidden to leave the monastic state 
and return to lay life!?5. 

Entry into the order is achieved by means of two separate ceremonies 
which were often confused in the early period : leaving the world 
(pravrajya) and ordination (upasampada) ‘2°. 

A candidate cannot be admitted to the Pravrajya before the age of 
eight. He acquires two patrons, a preceptor (upddhydya) and a teacher 
(acarya) whose co-resident (sardhaviharin) and pupil (antevasin) respecti- 
vely he will become. Once he has put on the yellow robe and shaved off 
his beard and hair, he postrates himself before the upddhyadya and 
proclaims three times that he takes his refuge in the Buddha, the Law 
and the Community. After that purely unilateral act, the Gcdrya teaches 
him the ten rules (dasaSiksdpada) which were described above and 
which are the basis of the monastic life. After he has left the world, the 
candidate is still only a novice (Sr@manera), and he will not become a 
regular member of the Community, a bhiksu, until after his ordination, 
which cannot be conferred before the age of twenty. 

The ordination (upasampada) is fixed down to the smallest detail by 
the ritual of the Karmavacanas, and is conferred by a chapter of a 
minimum of ten monks (dasavarga). The applicant, equipped with an 
alms-bowl and three robes, requests ordination three times. The cele- 
brant makes sure he is free from any impediments and enquires details 
of his name, age and upadhyaya. Then follows the ordination proper : it 
is a jrapticaturthakarman, an ecclesiastic act in which the motion is 
fourfold. It in fact consists of a motion (jriapti) followed by three 
propositions (karmavacan4) concerning the admission of the motion by 
the chapter. * 

First, the motion. — The celebrant requests the chapter : “May the 
community hear me : So-and-so, here present, desires, as the pupil of the 
venerable so-and-so, to receive ordination. If that pleases the commu- 
nity, may it confer ordination on him : such is the motion”. 

Then follow the three propositions. — The celebrant continues : ‘May 
the community hear me : So-and-so, here present, desires, as the pupil of 
the venerable so-and-so, to receive ordination. The community confers 
ordination on so-and-so, with so-and-so as preceptor. He who is of the 


125 Vinaya, III, pp. 23-7. 

126 On the ordination rituals or Karmavacanas, cf. A.Ch. BANERJEE, Bhiksukarmava- 
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opinion that ordination should be conferred ..., may he remain silent. He 
who is of the contrary opinion, may he speak’. This proposition is 
repeated three times. After the third proposition, if the chapter remains 
silent, the ordination is accepted and the celebrant declares : “‘So-and-so 
has received ordination from the community with so-and-so as precep- 
tor. The community is of this opinion, that is why it remains silent : it is 
thus that I hear it”?!27. 

After which, in order to determine the new monk’s rank, the day and 
the hour of his ordination are noted. He is informed of the four rules of 
monastic austerity (misraya) which he should observe in his outward life, 
and he is told of the four great prohibitions (akaraniya) the violation of 
which would in itself exclude him from the community : sexual miscon- 
duct, theft, murder and false or self-interested usurpation of the spiritual 
perfections. 

The career of the nun is closely modelled on that of the bhiksu. 
However, before being accepted for ordination, girls aged under twenty 
and women with more than twelve years of married life are subjected to 
a probationary stage which lasts for two years. During that period the 
female probationer (Siksamand) must observe six rules (saddharma) 
which correspond to the first six siksdpadas of the Sramanera : to 
abstain from murder, theft, impurity, falsehood, fermented liquors and 
meals outside the right time??°, 

At the time of her ordination, the future nun, supplied with an alms- 
bowl and the fivefold robe, presents herself, with her preceptress 
(upadhydyika) and her instructress (acdrini), first before the chapter of 
nuns and then before the chapter of monks, and receives ordination 
from this twofold assembly. The discipline to which the bhiksuni is 
subjected is much stricter than that of the monks. Her rules consist in 
principle of 500 articles, twice those of the bhiksus, but in practice their 
number varies between 290 and 355. Eight severe canonical provisions 
(gurudharma) place the nun in complete dependence on the monks : she 
cannot go into retreat in a place where there is no monk; every fortnight 
she must go to the community of monks and receive instruction there, 
but she herself can never instruct a monk nor admonish him; the 
ceremonies of ordination, the ending of the retreat and penance are 
repeated before the community of monks!?9. 


127 Vinaya, I, pp. 22, 56, 95. 
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EQUIPMENT AND LIFE OF THE MONKS.* — The Buddhist Samgha is a 
mendicant order. The bhiksu renounces all possessions, cannot practise 
any lucrative career nor receive gold or silver. He expects lay generosity 
to provide the supplies necessary for his subsistence : clothing, food, 
shelter and medicines. 

The bhiksu has at his disposal three robes (tricivara) : an undergar- 
ment (antaravdsaka), an outer garment (uttardsanga) and a cloak (samg- 
hati)'3°; in addition to those three robes, the bhiksunt also wears a belt 
(samkaksikd) and a skirt (kusiilaka)!3". These clothes are yellow or 
reddish (kasaya) in colour. The monk is permitted to wear clothing given 
by the laity or made of rags which he has collected. Shoes are considered 
a luxury, but the use of fans is allowed. The monk’s equipment also 
includes an alms-bowl (pdtra), a belt, a razor (vasi), a needle (sici), a 
Strainer (parisrdvana), a staff (khakkhara) and a tooth-pick (dantaka- 
stha). 

The monk lives on the food which he begs daily on his morning alms- 
round. In silence and with lowered eyes, he goes from house to house 
and places in his bowl the food which is held out to him, usually balls of 
rice. Towards midday, his meal time, the only one of the day, he 
withdraws in solitude and eats his food : bread, rice with water to drink. 
The use of spirituous drinks is strictly forbidden; that of flesh or fish is 
only permitted if the monk has not seen, heard or suspected that the 
animal was killed on his behalf?*?. Ghee, butter, oil, honey and sugar 
are reserved for the sick and can be taken as medicine '33. A meal eaten 
at the wrong time, that is, between midday and the morning of the 
following day, entails a penance. Monks are permitted to accept invita- 
tions and have their meal in the homes of the laity'>*. 

As to lodging (Sayandsana), the monks had no fixed residence : some 
lived in the open air in mountains and forests, finding shelter under a 
tree; others, more numerous, set up their residence (vihdra) near a village 
or a town : a hut of leaves (parnasala), a tower (prdsdda), a mansion 
(harmya) or a cave (guha)'35. In principle, a vihdra housed only a single 
monk; it was used in turn, then simultaneously, either as the house of a 
monk or the temple of a deity. The vihdra could be grouped in greater 
or lesser numbers and could shelter some tens of monks. When the 
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complex took on importance, it was called a “convent” or “‘monastery” 
(samgharama) and could be built of stone, bricks or wood. 

During the three or four months of the rainy season (varsa), generally 
from the full moon of the month of Asadha (June-July) to the full moon 
of the month of Karttika (October-November), the Buddhist monk, like 
the adherents of other non-Brahmanical sects, was compelled to go into 
retreat (varsopanayikda) and to remain in a set place!3°. Once the retreat 
was over, he could continue his peregrinations, but was not forced to do 
so. Monastic life must have been organized early on, since the buildings 
put at the disposal of the community by kings and wealthy merchants 
needed to be administered all the year round. Each monastery of any 
importance had its own officer, its cellarer and its own gardener; other 
monks superintended the storerooms, wardrobe, water supplies, alms- 
bowls, voting tickets (Salaka)* etc.; a master of novices was responsible 
for the sramaneras!3’, 

The daily life of the monk was regulated in every detail !3*. He rose 
very early and devoted himself to meditation. At the appropriate time, 
he dressed to go out, carrying his wooden bowl in his hands, he would 
go to the nearest village to beg for his food. Once he had returned to the 
monastery, he washed his feet and, a little before midday, ate his only 
meal of the day. After which, he settled on the threshold of his cell and 
gave instruction to his spiritual sons. Once that was over, he withdrew in 
seclusion, often to the foot of a tree, there to pass the hot hours of the 
day in meditation or semi-somnolence. Sunset signalled the hour for the 
public audience, open to all comers, to which flocked sympathizers as 
well as the merely curious. Nightfall brought calm to the hermitage once 
again. The monk took his bath, then again received his disciples and 
engaged in an edifying conversation with them which continued well 
into the first watch of the night. 

Twice a fortnight, on the 8th and the 14th (or 15th), at the time of the 
full and new moon, the monks who resided in the same parish (sia) 13°, 
as well as visiting monks, were obliged to assemble and together 
celebrate the uposatha (Skt. posadha, posatha) : a day of fasting and of 
particularly strict respect of the observances. The Buddhists borrowed 
this custom from heretical sects. Every alternate celebration of the 
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uposatha concluded in a public confession between the monks. In 
torchlight, the monks took their places on low seats which had been 
reserved for them in the assembly area. The senior monk chanted an 
opening formula and invited his brethren to acknowledge their faults : 
“Whoever has committed an offence may he confess it; whoever is free 
of offences, may he remain silent’’. 

He then proceeded to enumerate the 250 articles of the Pratimoksa. 
After each group of faults, he questioned the monks and asked them 
three times if they were pure of such faults. If everyone remained silent, 
he proclained : ‘‘Pure of those faults are the Venerable Ones, that is why 
they remain silent; thus have I heard it”. Anyone who was guilty and 
kept quiet would be perpetrating a voluntary falsehood and would 
violate his solemn commitments '!*°. 

Some festivities broke the monotony of the days; they varied accord- 
ing to the regions. However, a festivity celebrated by all the communi- 
ties was that of the Pravarana, at the end of the rainy season and the 
conclusion of the retreat'*!. This was the occasion for offering gifts to 
the monks, inviting them to a meal and organizing processions. After 
the ceremony, the laity distributed raw cotton cloth (kathina) to the 
members of the community : the monks immediately made garments out 
of it which they dyed yellow or reddish. 

The kings who accepted Buddhism, such as Asoka, Harsa and the 
sovereigns of Central Asia, sometimes summoned the community to an 
assembly called the quinquennial (pavicavarsa) and spent on acts of 
liberality '*? the state revenue which had accumulated over a period of 
five years. 


THE IDEAL OF THE MONK. — The rule which imprisons the monk in a 
network of detailed prescriptions tends to make him a complete renoun- 
cer : gentle and inoffensive, poor and humble, continent and perfectly 
trained. 

He cannot take the life of any living being, and refuses to use water in 
which there might be the tiniest creature. Since he is unable to practise 
any lucrative profession, he depends on the generosity of the laity for his 
food and clothing. He cannot accept any gold or silver from them and, if 
he happens to find a jewel or some precious object, he can only touch it 
in order to return it to its owner. 

The Buddha put him on guard against the wiles and guiles of woman, 


140 The ceremonies of the uposatha are described in Vinaya, I, pp. 102-4. 
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that being “whose intelligence can be held by two fingers and for whom 
falsehood is like the truth, and truth like falsehood”. When Ananda 
asked him how one should behave towards a woman, the Buddha 
replied : “You should keep out of her sight, O Ananda”. “‘And yet, if we 
should see her, Master, what should we do then?” ‘Do not speak to her, 
O Ananda”. “‘And yet, if we speak to her?” .... “Then, take extreme care, 
O Ananda’’!43, 

It is in this spirit that the Pratimoksa forbids the monk to be alone 
with a woman, to share her roof, to walk in her company, to take her by 
the hand, to tease her, or even exchange more than five or six sentences 
with her. The monk cannot accept food or clothing from a nun who is 
not related to him. He should, in all circumstances, adopt a correct, 
humble and vigilant attitude. 

However, the obligations imposed on the monk, the responsabilities 
with which he is entrusted, are never so heavy or absorbing that they 
deprive him of the faculty of thought and turn him into a mere machine. 
Each preserves his own personality and aims towards the supreme goal 
according to the method of his choice. He can, like Musila, apply 
himself to the discernment of things (dharmapravicaya) or, like Narada, 
devote himself to the ascetic and ecstatic disciplines of Yoga!*+. The 
monks who experiment ecstasy (dhyayin) and those who are attached to 
study should respect each other : “‘Few, indeed, are men who spend their 
time in bodily touching the Immortal Element (i.e. Nirvana). Few also 
are those who see profound reality by penetrating it through prajfia, 
intelligence” !*5, 

It is possible that the exclusive search for personal holiness is not 
always conducive to endowing the monk with a charitable heart, making 
him benevolent towards his brothers and devoted to the unfortunate. 
Nevertheless, in the mass of disciplinary prescriptions, here and there an 
article with a truly human resonance can be discerned. Once when 
Sakyamuni was going the rounds of the monastery, he found a monk 
who was suffering from an internal disorder, lying in his own urine and 
excrement. Since he was no longer of any use, his colleagues took no 
further care of him. The Buddha washed him with his own hands, 
changed his bedding and placed him on the bed. Then, addressing the 
monks, he said : “O mendicant monks, you no longer have a father or 
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mother who can take care of you; if you do not take care of each other 
yourselves, who else will? Whoever wishes to take care of me should 
take care of the sick’’!*°, 

For whoever wishes to eliminate desire down to its root, brotherly 
charity itself is not without danger. It is up to each to work for his own 
sanctification without attending or paying attention to his neighbour. It 
is not by any means through love for his brothers that the bhiksu finds 
his joy and happiness, but rather in the observance of vows and rules, in 
study, meditation and the penetration of the Buddhist truths : 

“So when will I live in a mountain cave, alone, whithout companions, 
with an intuition of the instability of all existence? When will that be my 
fate? When is it, wise one, that in my clothing made of rags, my yellow 
robe, not calling anything my property and free of desires, annihilating 
craving and hatred and delusion, I will joyfully live on the mountain? So 
when is it that, perceiving the instability of my body which is a nest of 
murder and disease, tormented by old-age-and-death, when, free from 
fear, will I dwell alone in the forest? When will that be my share? The 
lovely places, the mountains and rocks fill me with ease. It is there that it 
is good for me, the friend of meditation, who strive towards deliverance. 
It is there that it is good for me, the monk, who aspire to true benefits, 
who strive towards deliverance” !*’, 

Not without some disdain, the monk leaves to the laity the practice of 
the active virtues, which are just advantageous enough to ensure wealth 
and long life during future rebirths. Personally, he confines himself to 
the passive virtues of renunciation and imperturbability, which alone 
lead him to holiness in this world and, beyond this world, to the 
cessation of suffering, to the end of samsara and to Nirvana. 


THE ABSENCE OF AN AUTHORITY. — Such were the holy ones whom the 
Buddha had trained when he entered repose. We should add, since it 
was to affect the whole history of Buddhism, that he left them without a 
master or hierarchy. He believed that man cannot constitute a refuge for 
man, that no human authority can be usefully exerted over minds, and 
that adherence to the doctrine should be exclusively based on personal 
reasoning, on what one has oneself acknowledged, seen and grasped. In 
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fact, says a Buddhist text, when one relies on reasoning and not on the 
authority of a man, one does not stray from the meaning of reality 
because one is autonomous, independent of others, when faced with 
rationally examined truths!*°. 

In the Buddhist monasteries, particular duties were entrusted to the 
monks who were capable of fulfilling them, but this did not confer on 
them any authority over their brothers. The only precedence allowed 
was that of seniority calculated from the date of ordination. Some 
monks, it is true, did indeed make claims and asserted their rights to the 
best seat, the best water and the best food. Some quoted as their 
authority the caste to which they had belonged before entering the 
order, others pleaded their knowledge of the writings and their talent as 
preacher; yet others believed they had rights because of their supernor- 
mal powers or because of their advance along the spiritual paths. The 
Buddha refused to entertain their views and, in order to curb the 
ambitions of those childish men, narrated the apologue of the Tittira- 
brahmacarya to them!*° : Three animals inhabiting a fig-tree on the 
slopes of the Himalaya, a pheasant, a monkey and an elephant, lived in 
anarchy. They cast back their memories to see which among them was 
the oldest, and it was the pheasant. The other two animals immediately 
decided to show deference, respect and veneration to him and to 
conform to his advice. The elephant placed the monkey on its head, the 
monkey took the pheasant on its shoulder, and they went from village 
to village preaching the respect due to great age. The Master invited his 
monks to conform to the pious conduct of those animals and not to 
make claims among themselves except that in the case of respect for 
seniority. 

If the Buddha refused to establish a functional hierarchy in the 
monasteries, still less did he intend to give the whole community a 
spiritual leader. Seeing him old and aged, his cousin Devadatta offered 
to replace him at the head of the Samgha : “Lord”, he said, “‘attend 
calmly, to the delightful meditation of the Law and entrust the congre- 
gation to my keeping; I will care for it”. Sakyamuni rejected this self- 
interested offer : ‘I would not even entrust the congregation to Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana. Even less to you, Devadatta, who are of no 
account and so contemptible” !5°. 

Shortly before his Master’s decease, gentle Ananda expressed the hope 
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that the Blessed One would not leave this world before giving his 
instructions to the community and having designated a successor. The 
Buddha answered him in substance : What does the community expect 
of me, O Ananda? Never having wished to direct it or subject it to my 
teachings, I have no such instructions for it. I am reaching my end. After 
my decease, may each of you be your own island, your own refuge; have 
no other refuge. By acting in that way you will set yourselves on the 
summit of the Immortal !5'. 

Left alone by their Master, the disciples had to continue the work 
already begun by themselves and devote to the doctrine alone all the 
attention they had paid to the Buddha. Sakyamuni, on his death-bed, 
still found the strength to sum up his thought : “It may happen’, he 
said to Ananda, “that this thought occurs to you : The word of the 
Master will no longer be heard; we no longer have a Master. Things 
should not be seen in this way : The Law which I expounded and the 
discipline which I established for you will be your master after I am 
gone” 52, 

Ananda had grasped the wish of the Buddha for, after the latter’s 
decease, he explained to the Brahmin Gopaka : ‘““No monk has been 
especially designated by the Venerable Gautama or chosen by the 
congregation and named by the elders and monks to be our refuge after 
the disappearance of the Buddha and the authority to which we could 
henceforth resort.... Nevertheless, we are not without a refuge : we have 
the Law as a refuge’”!53. 

In fact, after the Buddha’s decease, the community was a flock 
without a shepherd : no legitimate authority presided over the destinies 
of the order. Subsequently, certain schools did indeed draw up lists of 
patriarchs who legitimately transmited the Law they claimed to guard. 
However, this is an apocryphal tradition which the community as a 
whole never accepted. The Law and discipline being the only inheritance 
left by the Buddha to his disciples, the only way of exerting an effective 
influence over the order was to annex them and monopolize their 
teaching. Attempts of this kind were made : the main and most 
successful one was that of Mahakasyapa who, after the decease of the 
Master, claimed to have recorded the words and prescriptions of the 
Buddha. Nonetheless, as will be seen further on, his work of codification 
was not accepted by all the brethren and some continued to preserve the 
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Law in their memories, not as Kasyapa and his cohorts had recorded it, 
but as they themselves had heard and obtained it from the lips of the 
Blessed One. KaSyapa and people like him had no spiritual weapon at 
their disposal to bring the recalcitrant ones round to their views. Indeed 
no one had forgotten that the Master had categorically refused to endow 
the Samgha with an authority and, during the long history of Buddhism, 
nobody thought of forcing himself upon the congregation as a spiritual 
leader. When disputes arose among the brethren over points of doctrine 
or discipline, attempts at reconciliation were resorted to. If these failed, 
the brethren separated and each party held to its own position. Hence, 
at the heart of early Buddhism, a number of separate schools or sects 
were created. In the course of time, the dispersion of the Samgha across 
vast spaces merely accentuated the fragmentation of the Community. 
Nevertheless, the wisdom of the monks as well as their tolerance 
prevented rivalries from taking on a bitter nature and ending in religious 
warfare. Disputes never went further than an academic stage. No matter 
what their particular adherence may have been, the bhiksus continued to 
associate with each other and to offer each other the greatest hospitality. 


2. — THE LAY FELLOWSHIP 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LAITY. — The order of monks occupies the 
first place in the Buddhist writings, but the pious lay fellowship, 
upasaka and upasika, played at least important a part in its history '5*. 
It was not that they benefited from any special solicitude on the part of 
the Buddha. On the contrary : since he was devoted to a very pure ideal 
of renunciation, the Blessed One reserved his favours for those who gave 
up family life in order to embrace the condition of a religious mendicant 
and he felt only moderate esteem for those who remained in the world 
and led the life of a householder (grhin, grhapati) clothed in the white 
robe (avadatavasana) of the layman. It has rightly been remarked that in 
other religious orders, such as that of the Jainas, the lay frequently 
associated much more closely with the monks than was the case among 
the Buddhists : the weakness of the links between bhiksu and upasaka is 
one of the reasons which contributed to the final disappearance of 
Buddhism in India, while Jainism is still alive there. 
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INSTITUTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP. — The institution of the fellowship 
of the upasaka is due to a chance occurrence. According to tradition, it 
preceded the establishment of the Samgha in time. Sakyamuni had just 
attained Enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya, when two merchants, Trapusa 
and Bhallika, passed nearby. A deity informed them that Sakyamuni 
had just become a Buddha and suggested that they went to pay their 
homage to him. The merchants complied and offered S4kyamuni some 
cakes of rice and honey. The Buddha took the food which was presented 
to him, making use of a wooden bowl made out of the four bowls which 
had been brought to him by the four World Guardians. Once the meal 
was over, the merchants prostrated themselves at the Buddha’s feet and 
said to him : “Lord, we take refuge in the Buddha and in the Dharma; 
consider us henceforth as upasakas who, until their life’s end, have 
taken refuge’. The Master acquiesced and gave the merchants some 
relics of hair and nails, saying to them : ‘Make a stupa over this hair 
and these nails. Stones will appear of which you can make use” ?!55, 
Having returned to Bactria, the merchants built, at some distance from 
the capital, two reliquaries which are reputed to be the first two 
stipas} 5°, 

The Buddha had his reasons for accepting the allegiance of Trapusa 
and Bhallika. The Buddhist religious, like their colleagues in the non- 
Brahmanical sects, could not survive without the willing assistance of 
the Indian population. By definition the monk is a mendicant (bhiksu) : 
he cannot possess anything and the practice of a lucrative activity is 
forbidden to him. He must live on the charity of the laity which, in 
India, was never refused him. For an Indian, indeed, the Sramana- 
bradhmana, the pravrajita, whatever his beliefs and practices, is an 
excellent ‘field of merit” (punyaksetra), causing the alms which are 
sown in it to fructify an hundredfold. On the other hand, the monk 
responds to the generosity shown him by consenting benevolently to give 
religious instruction; the “gift of the Law” (dharmadana) compensates 
for the “material gift” (amisadana). 

“They render you great services, O bhiksu, the brahmins and house- 
holders who give you clothing, alms, seats, beds and remedies. You also 
render them great services when you teach them the Good Law and the 
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pure life (brahmacarya). Thus, through your mutual help, it is possible 
to practise the religious life, which causes one to cross the transmigra- 
tion and puts and end to suffering. By relying on each other, househol- 
ders and those who live the homeless life can cause the prospering of the 
Good Law. The latter men are sheltered from need, since they receive 
clothing and the rest; the former, having practised the Law in this world, 
the path which leads to the happy destinies, delight in the world of the 
gods who are possessed of the pleasures” '57. 


THE IDEAL AND VIRTUES OF THE LAITY. — The ideal pursued by the 
upasaka is inferior to that of the bhiksu. The monk aims at Nirvana 
and, in order to attain it, wearing the yellow robe, cultivates the noble 
eightfold Path (arya astarigikamarga) the essential elements of which are 
morality (sila), mental concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajfia). 
He works actively at his personal sanctification and his own deliverance, 
whithout having to worry about his neighbour. The upasaka, however, 
aspires for the heavens, for a good rebirth in the world of the gods or 
that of mankind. The way which leads to this is not the noble eightfold 
Path which leads to Nirvana, but the practice of the virtues which 
enabled the deities (devatd) to leave this world below in order to go and 
be reborn in their respective heavens. The virtues are demanded not only 
of the bhiksu in particular but of the ‘noble disciple” (arya Sravaka) in 
general, and are described in several siitras, notably in the discourse on 
the three kinds of uposatha'!5*®, They are five in number : faith (Sraddha), 
morality (Sila), generosity (tyaga), learning (Sruta) and wisdom (prajfid).* 

1. The faith (Sraddha) required from the laity is not a more or less 
forced mental adherence to a group of given truths, it is an inward 
disposition by virtue of which “the mind is calmed, joy arises and mental 
defilements vanish” !59. Its object consists of the Three Jewels : the 
Buddha, his Law and his Community, and also the high value of the 
discipline imposed on the laity. 

The creed of the updsaka therefore consists of four points : “Possessed 
of unfaltering faith in the Buddha will I be : he, the Blessed One, is the 
holy one, the supreme Buddha, the knower, the learned one, the blessed 
one, he who knows the worlds, the supreme one who tames and guides 
those who are not tamed, the preceptor of gods and mankind, the 
Blessed Lord Buddha. — Possesed of unfaltering faith in the Law will I 


'S7 Itivuttaka, p. HII. 

158 These are the five virtues of the noble disciple, whether religious or lay : Majjhima, I, 
p. 465; III, p. 99; Samyutta, IV, p. 250; Anguttara, I, p. 210; IV, p. 270. 

159 Anguttara, I, p. 207. 
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be : well proclaimed by the Blessed One is the Law. It is a thing that is 
completely obvious; it does not need time; it says to itself ‘Come and 
see’; it leads to welfare in their heart of hearts it is recognized by the 
wise. — Possessed of unfaltering faith in the Community will I be : in 
accordance with good conduct lives the Community of the Blessed One; 
in accordance with right conduct lives the Community of the Blessed 
One, in accordance with true conduct lives the Community of the 
Blessed One; in accordance with fair conduct lives the Community of 
the Blessed One, the four pairs, the eight classes of believers such is the 
Community of the Blessed One, worthy of respect, worthy of offerings, 
worthy of alms, worthy of being saluted with joined hands, the best field 
of merit in the world” !®°. 

To this admiration for the Three Jewels should be added the highest 
esteem for the obligations incumbent on the laity : “Obligations which 
are undamaged and intact, free from any blemish or defilement, liberat- 
ing, praised by the wise, which do not dull the desire for future life nor 
the belief in the efficacity of rituals, which generate contemplation”’. 

Adherence to the Buddhist faith in no way compels the adept to reject 
his ancestral beliefs or repudiate the religious practices customarily 
performed in his circle. By means of one of those compromises of which 
India supplies so many examples, each person is allowed to venerate, in 
addition to the Three Jewels, the deities of his own region, caste or 
choice and to worship them in the appropriate way. Therefore we will 
see, in the course of history, some excellent Buddhists continuing their 
adoration of spirits, Nagas and Suparnas, Yaksas, Vajrapani, Females 
and Fairies. Householders, the benefactors of the Community, were to 
remain faithful to the divinities of their class : Kuvera, the deity of 
wealth; Hariti, the goddess of fecundity; the tutelary Couple, etc. The 
higher castes were always to call upon the great Vedic and Brahmanic 
gods : Indra, Brahma, Mara, etc.'®!, The advent of Buddhism did not 
lead to the “twilight of the gods”. Sakyamuni did not combat the deities 
of pagan Hinduism. He admitted that ‘“‘revered and honoured by man, 
the divinities in turn revere and honour him’’!®?. He refused to condemn 
the practices of paganism as a whole : bloody sacrifices which led to the 
death of living beings are to be deprecated, but peaceful offerings which 
do not involve cruelty are to be recommended; certain rites originating 
in pure superstition, ritual baths, etc., are practically valueless !®>. What 


160 Samyutta, IV, p. 304. See OLDENBERG-FOUCHER (quoted above n. 29), p. 339. 

161 For details, see A. FoUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique, II, pp. 7-210. 

162 Vinaya, I, p. 229; Digha, II, p. 88; Udana, p. 89. 

103 Anguttara, II, pp. 42-3; Samyutta, I, p. 76; Dhammapada, v. 141; Suttanipata, 
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is most important is to put each thing in its place : alms given to pious 
monks are superior to worship to the devas; the taking of refuge in the 
Three Jewels is superior to alms-giving; the supreme achievement of 
sacrifice is the taking up of the religious life!®*. Just as the Buddha 
condemns a monk’s exclusive attachment to vows and rites (Silavratapa- 
ramarsa), so he also forbids the lay person plain superstition (kotihala- 
mangala)'°5, Obviously, funerary rites cannot guarantee heaven for an 
assassin, since “the bad deeds that man has committed bear their fruit : 
they attach themselves to the feet of the foolish” °°, and rites can do 
nothing in such a case. 

It remains nonetheless true that the upasaka, whose religious instruc- 
tion leaves much to be desired, will rarely break away from the popular 
circle into which his roots are plunged and establish a kind of compro- 
mise between the Buddhist Dharma and the superstitions of paganism. 
This was the main cause of the absorption of Buddhism into the ambient 
Hinduism. 

2. The second virtue of the upasaka is morality (Sila), the observance 
of natural laws or the avoidance of offence. 

Originally, it seems that one became an upasaka merely by taking 
refuge in the Three Jewels, by a solemn act of faith in the Buddha, the 
Law and the Community. When asked how one becomes an upasaka, 
the Buddha replied : ““Mahanaman, one becomes an upasaka by the 
mere fact of taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sam- 
gha’”’'®’. In the oldest texts, we can see that the candidate takes his 
refuge in the Three Jewels and asks that in future he be considered as an 
upasaka who has taken refuge %*. 

Soon, however, besides taking refuge, the upasaka also commits 
himself to observe certain rules of morality, most often the fivefold 
morality. This caused the scholar Haribhadra to say : “One is an 
upasaka because one has taken the threefold refuge, or because one also 
observes the five rules (parica Siksapada)”. Hence, there are two kinds of 
upasaka according to the two readings in the Vinaya : “May the master 
consider me as an upasaka who has taken the threefold refuge’’, or else : 


164 Digha, I, pp. 145-7. 

165 Koéa, IV, p. 135, n. 2, p. 189, n. 3; Digha, III, p. 180; Ninth Rock Edict, BLocH, 
pp. 113-14, 

166 Dhammapada, v. 71. 

167 Anguttara, IV, p. 220; Samyutta, V, p. 395; Sumangala, I, p. 234. 

168 Vinaya, II, p. 157; Digha, I, p. 85; Samyutta, IV, p. 113; Anguttara, I, p. 56; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 376, 11.31-2. 
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‘“May the master consider me as an upasaka who has taken the 
threefold refuge and the five rules” !°°. 

The lay person has the free choice of committing himself to observe 
the five rules of morality (pavicasila) or only one of them, the eightfold 
morality (astangasila) or even the ten rules (dasa siksGpada). 

The five rules of the lay person correspond to the first five of the ten 
tules of morality of the religious : to abstain from taking life (prandti- 
pata), theft (adattddana), sexual misconduct (kdmamithyacara), false 
speech (mrsdvada), the use of fermented drinks (surdmaireya)'7°. It 
should be noted that the third rule forbidding sexual misconduct is to be 
understood in a different way depending on whether it applies to the 
religious or to the layman. Complete chastity is expected of the former, 
while the latter only renounces sexual misconduct particularly adultery. 

It sometimes happened that upasakas made a choice among these five 
rules : the ekadesakdrin observed one; the pradesakarin, two or three; 
the yadbhiyaskarin, four; the paripurnakarin, five!™, It also happened 
that certain laymen considered the third rule as an obligation to 
complete chastity and they abstained from any relation with their own 
wives : they were called samucchhinnaraga. 

The upasaka could also take the eightfold morality'7?. He then 
committed himself to remain for a day and a night under the discipline 
of fasting (upavdasa). This consisted of eating only one meal a day before 
noon and of observing eight complementary precepts forbidding mur- 
der, theft, incontinence, falsehood, the use of intoxicants, luxurious 
furnishing, flowers and perfumes, singing, dancing and entertainments, 
The fast was traditionally fixed on six specific days a month (the 8", 14%, 
15', 2374, 29th, 30%)!73_. Popular in origin, it went far back into the past 
and was observed by the great majority of Indian orders before being 
adopted by the Buddhists'7*. In imitation of the heretics, the Buddha 


169 Abhisamaya Aloka, ed. WoGIHARA, p. 331 : Tri§aranagamandat paricasiksdpadapari- 
grahac copdsakah tathopdsiketi dvidhaé bhedah : trisaranaparigrhitam updsakam mam acaryo 
dharayatu, tatha trisarangatam paftcasiksdpadagrhitam updsakam mam acaryo dharayaty iti 
Vinaye dvidhadpathat. 

170 Anguttara, IV, p. 220; Samyutta, V, p. 395. 

171 Mahanamasitra quoted in KoSavyakhya, p. 377; Mahavyutpatti, Nos. 1609-13; 
Upadeéa, T 1509, ch. 13, p. 158c. 

‘72 Anguttara, I, pp. 211-12; Vibhasd, T 1545, ch. 124, p. 647b; Koga, IV, pp. 64-9. 

173 Watters, I, p. 302; CHAVANNES, Contes, J, p. 26, n. 2; P. DemiEviILte, BEFEO, 
XXIV, 1924, p. 77; Nowadays in Sri Lanka, the ata-sil (astangagila) is observed on péya 
(uposatha) days, on four days a month; cf. W. RAHULA, History of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
Colombo, 1956, p. 265. 

174 On the origin of this, see the Upadega, T 1509, ch. 13, p. 160a-c which refers to the 
Caturdevardjasutta of the Anguttara, I, pp. 142-5, and a cosmogonical sitra. 
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ordered his monks to devote those same days to the joint recitation of 
the rules, the reading of texts and preaching'75. 

Finally, there were upadsakas who lived in the world as if they were 
not doing so. They remained celibate and added to the obligations of 
fasting the rule not to touch either gold or silver. In practice, they 
observed the ten rules of the novice and the monk : they were therefore 
called upasakas “‘observing the ten rules” (dasasiksdpadika)'7°. 

The morality of the lay person does not consist in the sole fact of 
avoiding offence, but in the formal decision to avoid it. As with the 
religious, it is a question of a “morality of commitment” (samddanasila) 
which confers on him a “restraint” (samvara) and creates within him the 
quality of upasaka. This will endure until his death provided he does not 
lose it through bodily and vocal actions contrary to its nature. 

The disciplinary texts have fixed the ceremonial of Taking Refuge 
(Digha, 1, p. 85; Samyutta, IV, p. 113; Anguttara, 1, p. 56; Vinaya, HH, p. 
157), Taking the five rules (Shih sung li, T 1435, ch. 21, p. 149c; Shih 
sung chieh mo, T 1439, p. 496a,; Ta chih tu lun, T 1509, ch. 13, p. 159c), 
and Taking the eightfold morality (Ariguttara, I, pp. 211-12; IV, pp. 251, 
255-6; Shih sung chieh mo, T 1439, p. 4965). Despite its solemnity, it 
simply consists of a unilateral act through which the candidate commits 
himself, in the presence of the Buddha, a monk, or even another 
upasaka, to observe a particular discipline until the end of his life 
(yavajjivam). The Community does not participate, unlike the ordination 
(upasampada) of the bhiksu and bhiksuni which takes place in the 
presence of the chapter and which the community sanctions by means of 
the legal procedure of the jriapticaturthakarman. 

Yet another point distinguishes the layman from the monk. Each 
fortnight, during the celebration of the uposatha, the bhiksu is expected 
to confess his violations of the Pratimoksa ruling and to accept the 
penalty imposed upon him. No obligation of this type is incumbent on 
the upasaka. Nevertheless, the rule which maintains that ‘“‘an offence 
confessed becomes slighter” is valid about for him as well as for the 
religious. If questioned about fault the guilty one must avow it : to deny 
it would be violating the fourth rule of morality which forbids false- 
hood'?7. The Licchavi Vaddha, having falsely accused the bhiksu 
Dabba Mallaputta of having seduced his wife, acknowledged his offence 
as an offence and vowed not to repeat it. The Buddha “removed his 


175 Vinaya, I, pp. 101-2. 
176 Visuddhimagga, ed. WARREN, p. 13; Sumangala, I, p. 235 sq. 
"7 Koéa, IV, p. 82. 
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offence”’ (atyayam pratigrhnati) and congratulated him : “He is a gain 
for the Law who acknowledges his offence, confesses it and commits 
himself not to do it again” !7®. However, as far as we know, there is no 
example of an upasaka being questioned about his general faults. He is 
merely reproached for offences or losses he might have caused the 
Community. Only eight faults are taken into account : preventing 
monks from obtaining alms, causing them harm, depriving them of 
lodgings, insulting them, causing dissension among them, slandering the 
Buddha, the Law or the Community. If the upasaka acknowledges his 
fault and promises to mend his ways, he is granted pardon; if not, the 
monks “turn the alms-bowl” upside down (pattam nikkujjanti), that is, 
refuse to accept any gift from him : a punishment to which no Indian 
remains insensible!7°. 

3. The faith and morality demanded of the lay person are eclipsed by 
the third virtue, which is in some way his justification : generosity 
(tyaga) : “It is good continually to distribute rice-gruel for whomever 
desires joy, whether he aspires for heavenly joys or sighs after human 
happiness” }®°, 

The texts have compiled a list of meritorious material deeds (punya- 
kriyavastu) which are recommended to the laity. They are seven in 
number : |. giving land to the congregation, 2. building a monastery on 
it, 3. furnishing it, 4. allocating revenue to it, 5. assisting strangers and 
travellers, 6. tending the sick, 7. in cold weather or at times of famine, 
giving the congregation food and sweetmeats?8?. 

Rising above purely self-interested preoccupations, the Buddhists 
congratulate sovereigns who carry out great works of public utility : 
providing water supplies in the desert, planting trees to provide fruit and 
coolness, providing bridges and ferries, giving alms. Through such pious 
works, merit increases day and night and one is certain to be reborn 
always among gods and mankind !8?, 

Theoreticians have elaborated a whole ethics of giving. Its value varies 
depending on the importance of the thing given, the donor’s intention, 
the circumstances of the gesture, but also and in particular the moral 
quality of the beneficiary. A son of the Sakya, an Arhat in particular, is 


178 Vinaya, II, pp. 124-7. 

179 Vinaya, II, p. 125. 

180 Vinaya, I, p. 21. 
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the best field of merit, the supreme recipient of alms. Nevertheless, it is 
not forbidden to be charitable to the non-Buddhist religious, to crimi- 
nals or even to animals. However, it should not be forgotten that, in 
poor soil, a good seed bears little fruit or none at all'®. 

The updsaka cannot disregard the spiritual welfare of his brothers. In 
imitation of the bhiksu who, through his preaching, dispenses the best of 
all gifts, the gift of the Law, the lay person is expected to inspire good 
thoughts in those who are in pain or suffering. His help will go 
especially to the sick and dying. Buddhists, like Indians in general, 
attach great importance to the last thought, the “thought (at the time) 
of dying” (maranacitta), since that is what will determine the “thought 
(at the time) of conception” (upapacitta) and consequently the new 
existence of the deceased. Thus, we see the mother of Nakula comforting 
her dying husband and inspiring him with feelings of joy and peace : 

“Do not die anxious in mind”, she said to him, “‘the Blessed One does 
not approve of such a death. Do you fear that after you are gone I will 
not be able to feed our children? I am a skilled spinner of cotton and it 
will not be difficult for me to ensure the running of the household. Or, 
do you believe that I will go to another house after your death? You 
know as well as I do that for sixteen years we have practised chastity at 
home. Or that I will have no further desire to see the Bhagavat, to see 
the monks? After your death, more than ever, I will desire to see them. 
Do not think that, after your death, I will no longer observe the rules of 
Buddhist morality perfectly, that I will lose inward calmness of mind. 
With regard to the religion, I am possessed of penetration, confidence, 
absence of doubt, absence of scepticism and perfect serenity” !°4. 

The Buddha taught his cousin the upasaka Mahanaman the way to 
prepare the faithful for death. First, they should be reassured and 
consoled : ‘‘You possess intelligent faith in the Buddha, the Law and the 
Community and the moral rules dear to the holy ones”. Then he is 
requested to renounce his parents, wife and sons, sense-pleasures and 
even the blisses of the lower and higher paradises : ‘“You must leave 
your family, so reject all concern regarding them; human pleasures are 
fleeting, so do not be attached to them; the joys of the paradises 
including the Brahma heaven are transitory and linked to the idea of the 
Self, raise your thoughts higher : apply them to the destruction of the 
Self’? 185, 

Worship (puja) and devotion (bhakti)*, which are particular forms of 

'83 On this hierarchy of punyaksetra, see Majjhima, III, pp. 254-5.* 
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giving, are especially incumbent on the laity. When Ananda asked him 
what should be done with regard to his morta! remains, the Buddha 
replied : “Do not concern yourself, Ananda, with the honours to be paid 
to the mortal remains of the Tathagata. Please attend only to your own 
salvation. There exist, Ananda, among the nobles, brahmins and, among 
householders, wise men who have faith in the Tathagata and who will 
pay suitable homage to the remains of the Tathagata” !®°, The objection 
that worship is deprived of all merit under the pretext that there is no 
one to receive it is untenable. Indeed, at the time of his Parinirvana, the 
Buddha accepted in advance all the gifts presented to stupas, caityas and 
places of pilgrimage'®’. Furthermore, if a gift engenders merit when 
someone receives it, there is no reason why it should not be fruitful 
when no one receives it!®®. Nevertheless, the question gives rise to 
controversy, and the sects were to debate the respective value of gifts 
presented to the Buddha, to stipas and caityas and, finally, to the 
Samgha!89, 

4-5. The texts do not especially emphasize the other two virtues 
required of the lay person : learning (Sruta) and wisdom (prajfia). 

A householder, involved in the troubles of his time, cannot be 
expected to grasp ‘‘the profound truth, which is difficult to perceive, 
difficult to understand, sublime, abstruse and which only the wise can 
grasp”. A monk can aspire to be a great scholar (bahusruta), but a lay 
person will never be more than a petty scholar, a Sruta. 

He will acquire this learning from well educated monks and by 
following carefully the sermons. We can cite the example of the house- 
holder named Ugga who, when serving a monk, served him perfectly 
and, when listening to his words, listened attentively and not absent 
mindedly !9°, 

While not emphatic over details, the wisdom (prajria) required of the 
laity nevertheless relates to the most important aspects of the Buddhist 
truths : an at least theoretical knowledge of the rise and fall of things 
(udayatthagamini pafifid) and the noble penetration (ariyd nibbedhika) 
concerning the complete destruction of suffering (sammddukkhakhaya)''. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE LAITY. — That faith, morality and generosity 
are indeed the cardinal virtues of the Buddhist laity is evident from the 
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disciplinary code which the Buddha composed for the benefit of house- 
holders and which is known by the name of the Sirigadlovadasuttanta'9?. 

On the advice of his father and in accordance with the Vedic 
prescriptions of the Satapatha Brahmana and the Grhyasiitra, the 
young Singala revered the cardinal points and the deities appointed to 
guard them : Agni, Indra, Varuna, Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati. While 
not condemning those superstitious practices outright, S4kyamuni enjoin- 
ed him to revere and respect his immediate entourage and the persons 
who, in the present life, served to orientate the activity of every well- 
born man: parents, teachers, wife and children, friends and companions, 
servants and craftsman and, finally, religious leaders and brahmins. 
Natural law itself defines the duties which man owes those various 
categories of persons. 

The pious layman will also abstain from any immoral action, particu- 
larly murder, theft, sexual misconduct and falsehood. He will combat 
inwardly bad tendencies which are the bases of misconduct : craving, 
hatred, delusion and fear. 

Finally and above all, he will watch over his material interests in such 
a way as to keep intact his means of providing for the needs of his 
family, friends and the noble community of the religious. He will 
carefully avoid any corruption or imprudence which might threaten his 
fortune and lead him to ruin : intoxication, nocturnal excursions, visits 
to fairs, a passion for gambling, the company of bad friends and, finally, 
idleness. 

The observance of natural virtues, most especially the virtue of alms- 
giving will lead the lay person, not to the destruction of suffering and to 
Nirvana, but ‘‘to victory (vijaya) and success (draddha) in this world and 
in the other” : after his death, he will be reborn into a happy but not 
final destiny. 

The teaching imparted to the laity was in keeping with that ideal. The 
bhiksus who aspired to tranquillity, knowledge, Enlightenment and 
Nirvana will be instructed in the noble truths in three articles and 
twelve parts; the upasakas, who are content with the blisses of this 
world and the heavens of the other world, will be taught the rudiments 
of faith and the principles of natural law or of lay morality. 

It seems that from the outset Sakyamuni and the great disciples 
refrained from revealing the whole of the Buddhist Law to the upasakas, 


192 Singalovadasuttanta, in Digha, III, pp. 180-93; Ch’ang a han, T 1, ch. 11, p. 70; 
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or at least it was only to the bhiksus that they expounded it “‘to the best 
of their ability” (sakkaccam). 

When he was ill, the rich banker Anathapindada, one of the greatest 
benefactors of the church, called the wise Sariputra to him and the 
latter, in order to comfort him, expounded on disgust for sense-objects. 
At the end of the sermon, the banker broke into tears and remarked : ‘I 
have revered the Master for a long time, and this is the first time that I 
have heard this religious discourse (dhammi katha)”. Sariputra replied : 
“That is because such expositions are not explained to the laity, to those 
dressed in white, but only to the religious”. Anathapindada then asked 
that complete teaching of the Law be imparted to the laity too, for 
“there are sons of good family who, through not having heard the Law, 
are lost, and who could become full (a/iridtdro) understanders of the 
Law’ !93, 

The reticent attitude taken by the Buddha cannot be explained by a 
wish to reserve the truth for a privileged few. He had no pretensions to 
esoterism for he was not like those heretical masters who practise the 
dcaryamusti, close their fists and refuse to teach. On the contrary, he 
opened to all the doors to immortality. Nevertheless, he learned from 
experience that not all men are capable of grasping the minutest 
subtleties of the Law and that to teach it indiscriminately to all classes 
of society was not worthwhile. The Master explained himself on this 
point. One day Asibandhakaputta asked him the reason why the 
Buddha, who has pity on all beings, teaches the Law to the best of his 
ability only to some and not to others. The Master replied : ‘“There are 
good, mediocre and bad fields. The farmer who wishes to sow, sows in 
the good field; after having sown in the good field, he sows in the 
mediocre one; he may or may not sow in the bad field, since that field at 
least provides nourishment for animals. Likewise, I teach my Law and 
the perfect religious life to the bhiksus and bhiksunis, who constitute a 
good field, to the upasakas and upasikas who are a mediocre field : they 
all have their island, their resting-place, their protection and their refuge 
in me. Similarly, I also teach my Law and the religious life to members 
of heretical ascetic sects, which constitute a bad field; and why? If they 
understand at least one word, that will be of great use to them”. Making 
use of another comparison, the Master compared the religious to an 
uncracked and non-porous pitcher; the lay person to an uncracked but 
porous pitcher; and the heretic to a cracked and porous pitcher!%*. 


193 Majjhima, III,-p. 261. 
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However, for the use of the laity eager to learn all the truths of the 
faith, a complete and progressive summary was instituted and received 
the name of gradual teaching (anupurvikatha). It began with three 
discourses concerned respectively with giving, morality and heaven : the 
first emphasized the advantages of renunciation, the second revealed the 
harm, vanity and defilement of desires; the third mellowed, liberated, 
exalted and appeased the mind of the listener. Then followed the 
teaching of the Law proper (dharmadesanda) which is the culminating 
point for the Buddhas : suffering, its origin, its cessation and the path to 
its cessation; it led the listener to the very centre of the doctrine, namely, 
that “everything that has arising as its law also has perishing as its 
law’ !95, When required and in order to illustrate their lessons, the 
monks painted images of the ‘‘wheel of rebirths” (samms@ramandala) in 
the entrance-halls of the monasteries. Within the wheel, divided into six 
sections, were representations of the six destinies of the beings of this 
world : the hell-born, animals, pretas, mankind, asuras and gods. All 
round were the twelve nidana shown by symbols. At the centre of the 
wheel, craving, hatred and delusion were depicted — represented by a 
dove, a snake and a pig — the driving power of the round of rebirths. 
The whole was enveloped in the claws of a grimacing demon which is 
“impermanence” (anityata). Two stanzas were inscribed below : 

“Start now, make an effort, apply yourselves to the Law of the 
Buddha...””!°°, A monk who was specially appointed to this task was 
entrusted with explaining to the faithful this vivid representation of the 
holy doctrine, placed at the entrances to monasteries. 

All the same, the gradual teaching was never imposed on all upasakas 
indiscriminately and in fact affected only a minority of the laity. 
Religious propaganda at the time of Asoka was not focused on the 
noble truths, but on the general principles of natura! law. In vain 
would one look in ASoka’s inscriptions for the profound ideas and basic 
theories of Buddhism : they neither mention the four noble truths, nor 
the eightfold Path, nor the doctrine of dependent origination, nor even 
the supernormal attributes of the Buddha. They merely describe the 


195 Jt could be said that the gradual teaching (anupurvikathd) was to the laity what the 
Dharmacakrapravartanasutra was to the religious. Its text was fully fixed, as it appears from 
several sources : Vinaya, I, pp. 15, 18; Il, pp. 156, 192; Digha, I, p. 110, II, p. 41; 
Majjhima, I, p. 379; Il, p. 145; Udana, p. 49; Milinda, p. 228; Sumangala, I, p. 277, 308; 
Divya, pp. 616-17. 

196 Divydvadana, p. 300; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1442, ch. 34, p. 8116; L.A. WADDELL, 
Lamaism, pp. 102, 108; Foucuer, Vie du Bouddha, p. 354; J. PRzyLuski, La Roue de la Vie 
4 Ajanta, JA, 1920, pp. 313-31. 
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precepts of universal morality as they had already been formulated for 
the use of the laity in the canonical writings : Lakkhana and Singdlovada 
of the Digha and the various Gahapativagga of the Majjhima, Samyutta 
and Anguttara!°’?. The Buddhist missionaries themselves, when setting 
out on the spiritual conquest of India, sought less to instruct their 
listeners in the truths of the faith than to attract their adherence by 
means of homilies, with little dogmatic scope, but suitable for terrifying 
the minds and striking the imagination : descriptions of the pangs of 
death and the torments of the hells, stories of ghosts, edifying tales and 
fables!°®. The principal aim of these missions was not to tear the Indian 
population away from its ancestral beliefs and superstitious practices, 
but to secure for the congregation of the Sons of the Sakya a growing 
number of dedicated sympathizers (prasddita) and generous donors 
(danapati). 

Householders who adhered to Buddhism did not forswear their 
former convictions as such. Few sought to penetrate the mysteries of a 
doctrine formulated by monks for other monks. As long as they had 
taken refuge in the Three Jewels and generously presented the congrega- 
tion with clothing, alms, seats, beds and medicines, they considered they 
had completely fulfilled their duties. Secular life made it, if not impos- 
sible, at least very difficult to practise the virtues required of a monk : 
mortification, chastity, poverty, composure and meditation. They had to 
bring up a family, give orders to servants, manage and enlarge their 
fortunes. They gained in active virtues what they lost in passive ones 
and, in their opinion, the former were equivalent to the latter. Admir- 
able as the monk devoted to working at his personal sanctification may 
be, he is nonetheless a socially unproductive being, a sublime egoist. The 
layman who makes sacrifices for his family, succours his fellows, erects 
temples, builds monasteries and renders to the Buddha, to his relics and 
to his spiritual sons the worship which is due to them, redeems, through 
his pity and devotion (bhakti), the meagre satisfactions which he legiti- 
mately allows his senses and heart. If the monk who strives for holiness 
(arhattva) conforms to the Buddhas’s law (dharmdanucdrin), is not the 
layman, through his generosity, patience and vigour, even closer to 
Sakyamuni who, in the course of his former lives, carried charity to its 
perfection (pdramita)? Is it legitimate to reserve for the monk alone the 


197 Lakkhanasuttanta in Digha, HI, pp. 142-72; Siigdlovada, ibid., Ill, pp. 180-93; 
Gahapativaggas in Majjhima, I, pp. 339-413; Samyutta, I], pp. 68-80; Anguttara, IV, 
pp. 208-35. 

198 See the titles of the sermons preached by the missionaries of Moggaliputtatissa : 
Dpv., Ch. VIII; Mhv., Ch. XII : Samantapasadikd, I, pp. 66-7. 
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right to definitive deliverance, Nirvana, and only to promise the layman 
a good rebirth in the world of the gods and of mankind? 


"RESPECTIVE RIGHTS OF THE RELIGIOUS AND THE LAITY.* — This ques- 
tion arose early on for the theoreticians of Buddhism. The monks 
Wanted to reserve for themselves at least a part of the fruits of the 
religious life (Sra@manyaphala), particularly that of holiness (arhattva) 
and Nirvana. Conversely, the laity fought to ensure themselves rights 
equal to those of the religious. 

It was accepted from the beginning that the attainment of Nirvana 
constitutes the ideal, close or distant, of all Buddhists indiscriminately : 
“Just as the river Ganges slopes, slants and proceeds towards the ocean, 
so the congregation of Gautama, the laity as well as the religious, slopes, 
slants and proceeds towards Nirvana’’!99. 

It was furthermore accepted without controversy that the layman 
living at home can reap the first three fruits of the religious life and 
accede to the state of srotaapanna, sakrdagamin and anagamin : 

“By means of the severing of the three fetters (false view of the self, 
doubt and superstition), the upasaka is a srotaapanna, is not subject to 
rebirth in the lower destinies, is sure of deliverance and destined to win 
supreme enlightenment. By means of the severing of the three fetters and 
the lessening of craving, hatred and delusion, the upasaka is a sakrdaga- 
min : after having returned once to this world, he will attain the end of 
suffering. — By means of the severing of the five gross fetters (false view 
of the Self, doubt, superstition, covetousness and ill-will), he is an 
anagamin, born spontaneously (into the world of the gods) and there 
attaining Nirvana : he is not destined to come back from that world’’?°°. 

However, the crucial point is to know whether the upasaka can accede 
to Arhatship, the fourth and last fruit of the religious life. The Buddha 
refused to adopt a definite position : ‘Regarding that matter’, he said to 
Todeyaputta, “I make distinctions (vibhajyavadda), I am not categorical 
(ekamSavada) : in a lay person as in the religious, I blame bad 
conduct”?°!, Two things should be remembered : holiness is the same 
for everyone, but it is difficult to attain by those who remain in the 
world. 

That holiness is the same for all appears from various scriptural 
passages : ‘The layman as well as the monk, if he is of good conduct 
(samyakpratipatti), i.e., possessed of the eight branches of the Path, 


199 Majjhima, I, p. 493; Samyutta, V, pp. 134, 244. 
200 Maijjhima, I, pp. 467, 490-1. 
201 Majjhima, HI, p. 197. 
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precisely because of that good conduct, achieves great success as to 
method, law and good (aradhako hoti fayam dhammam kusalam)y’?°?., 
Furthermore, ‘there is no difference in the matter of deliverance (vi- 
mukti) between an upasaka and a bhiksu whose mind is freed from 
impurities” 293. The Aviguttara knows of some twenty lay people, Trapu- 
sa and Bhallika at their head, who attained the End (nisthd), the 
Immortal (amrta) without ever having taken up the religious life?°*. The 
Samyutta admits that respect for worthy people, hearing the Good Law, 
correct reflection and conformity with the precepts of the Law — 
qualities which are within reach of the laity as well as the religious — 
suffice to ensure the winning of the four fruits of the Path, including 
Arhatship?°>. A curious sutta in the Majjhima seems to make compre- 
hension of the noble truths, the destruction of the impurities and the 
attainment of Nirvana depend solely on the practice of the brahmaviha- 
ra which, as we know, are not of Buddhist invention?°°. 

If, however, a few upasakas placed in particularly favourable condi- 
tions reached holiness and deliverance, it should not be concluded from 
this that there was no need to take up the religious life. By the very fact 
that he remains in the world, the disciple of the Buddha proves that he is 
not free from corruption since, were he so, “he would not remain at 
home and eat as he pleases”?°’. The householder who has heard the 
Law and has faith in the Tathagata should say to himself : ‘Household 
life is a hindrance and the path of passions; life outside is liberty. It is 
not easy for whoever remains at home to observe the brahma life in its 
absolute fullness, in its absolute purity, polished like a conch. Now then, 
I wish to have my hair and beard shaved off, put on the yellow robe and 
leave the family, passing from the home to the homeless life’’?°®. The 
wise man, says the Suttanipdta, should renounce the world : ‘‘May he, 
leaving son and wife, father and mother, wealth and harvest, friends and 
objects of desire, wander alone like a rhinoceros. May he say to himself : 
Family life is a bond; there is little happiness, little enjoyment, much 
pain, in it; it is a fish-hook. May he wander alone like a rhinoceros” ?°?. 


202 Majjhima, II, p. 197; Samyutta, V, p. 19. 
203 Samyutta, V, p. 410. 

204 Anguttara, III, p. 451. 

205 Samyutta, V, pp. 410-11. 

206 Majjhima, I, pp. 36-9. 

207 Majjhima, I, p. 91. 

208 Digha, I, p. 63. 

209 Suttanipata, v. 60 sq. 
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Indeed, the religious life offers immense advantages to those who aspire 
after salvation : full details are given in the Sdmafnaphalasutta?), 

Such a moderate and, let us admit it, wise attitude adopted by the 
Buddha and the early writings regarding the problem of the condition of 
life could not entirely satisfy the laity who wanted equal rights with the 
religious. Their aspirations were supported by certain schools. The 
northern school of the Uttarapathakas asserted without any restriction 
or reservation that there was holiness (arhattva) for the laity : one could 
become a holy one while remaining bound to lay condition and by 
retaining lay characteristics?!!. This proposition was disputed by the 
Theravadins of Ceylon. 

Not content with asserting their equality, the laity passed to the 
offensive by claiming that the Arhat, of whom the religious wanted to 
retain the monopoly, was subject to regressing from holiness. This thesis 
was adopted by five known schools : the Sammatiyas, Vatsiputriyas, 
Sarvastivadins, Mahasamghikas and PurvaSailas?!?, 

More than a hundred years after the Parinirvana, a certain Mahadeva 
put forward five heterodox propositions which were the origin of the 
Mahdasamghika schism : There are Arhats, he said, who are led astray 
by others, subject to ignorance, exposed to doubt, saved by others and 
for whom the Path occurs because of speech. These theses aimed directly 
against the holiness of the religious were immediately adopted by the 
Mahasamghikas, Purvasailas, Bahusrutiyas, Cetiyas and Haimavatas. 
They were disputed by the Theravadins, Sarvastivadins, Sammatiyas, 
Vatsiputriyas and Mahisasakas?!3. The rejoinder of the Theravadins 
can be found in the Kathdavatthu (1, pp. 163-95), and that of the 
Sarvastivadins in the Jidnaprasthana (T 1543, ch. 10, p. 8195; T 1544, 
ch. 7, p. 956d). 

The emergence of the Mahayana established the triumph of lay 
aspirations*. The Mahayanists substituted for the old ideal of personal 
holiness followed, after death, by entry into Nirvana, a new ideal wholly 
imbued with altruism : the thought of Enlightenment (bodhicitta) asso- 
ciated with the wish for supreme and perfect Enlightenment (anuttarasa- 
myaksambodhi) and having as its object the welfare and happiness of all 
creatures. In order to attain this goal, the Mahayanist commits himself 
to the bodhisattva path : for three, seven or thirty-three countless 


210 Digha, I, pp. 47-86. 

211 -Kathavatthu, I, p. 267. 
212 BaREAU, Sectes, p. 291. 
213 Ip., ibid. 
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periods, he passes through the stages (bhumi) of a long career during 
which he practises in an ever more lucid and benefactory manner the six 
or ten perfections (pdramita) required of his state : giving, morality, 
patience, vigour, ecstasy and wisdom. It is no longer a question for him 
of destroying his own passions, for such a purification would have the 
disadvantage of his attaining Nirvana prematurely, but of ensuring, by 
means of the practice of the perfections, the happiness of all beings. So it 
is voluntarily that the bodhisattva delays his entry into Nirvana or, to 
be more exact, establishes himself in Nirvana “as if he does not dwell 
there” (apratisthita nirvana) in order to continue his liberating activity. 

The bodhisattva career is open to all : as much to the laity and even 
more so to the religious. Unlike the old stitras of the Tripitaka compiled 
mainly for the edification of the bhiksus, the Vaipulyasitra of the 
Mahayana are addressed to ‘“‘sons and daughters of good family” 
(kulaputra and kulaputriyd). 

In the field of religious discipline, the distinction between the monk 
and the lay person tends to disappear. What is of importance for the 
bodhisattva — whether he lives at home (grhastha) or has left the world 
(pravrajita) — is less the strict observance of the rules than this altruistic 
intention in applying them. Thus, while in the Hinayana, capital offences 
(murder, theft, etc) entail excommunication whatever the motive, in the 
Mahayana they do not entail it if they have been committed for the 
benefit of others. The Bodhisattvabhumi submits that the bodhisattva 
who, through skilful means, perpetrates a transgression against nature 
(prakrtisdvadya) is not only free of offence, but also wins great merit?!*. 

Success in the bodhisattva career is not linked to the condition of life. 
The siitras of the Mahayana often begin by enumerating particularly 
venerable great bodhisattvas : the list generally exceeds twenty. If we are 
to believe the Upadesa, among those twenty-two bodhisattvas, the first 
sixteen, beginning with Bhadrapala, were laymen, only the other four, 
Maitreya, Mafijusri, etc., were monks?!5. 

The theoreticians of the Mahayana ended by denying any importance 
to morality (Sila) as such and to restraint (samvara) in life which is 
basically morality of commitment (samddanasila). 

“The bodhisattva should fulfil, the perfection of morality by basing 
himself on the non-existence of sin and good action” (Silaparamita 
paripirayitavya apatty-anapatty-anadhydpattitam upddaya)?'%. Nagar- 


214 Bodh. bhumi, pp. 165-6 : asti ca kimcit prakrtisdvadyam api yad bodhisattvas 
tadripenopayakausalena samudacarati yendndpattikas ca bhavati bahu ca punyam prasiyate. 

215 Upadesga, T 1509, ch. 7, p. I! 1a. 

216 PaticavimSatisahasrika, ed. N. DuTT, p. 18, 1.10. 
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juna justifies this concept : To speak of the non-existence of sin and 
good action”, he explains, ‘is not a false view. If one examines carefully 
the nature of things and one practises concentration on emptiness (Sunya- 
tasamadhi), one sees, with the eye of wisdom, that sin does not exist; if 
sin does not exist, its opposite, good action, does not exist either’?!7. 
This higher vision is not an incentive to wrongdoing, quite the opposite! 
It is the door to deliverance. To quote Nagarjuna again : ‘‘The bodhi- 
sattva who knows the true significance of all Dharmas (sarvadharmabhu- 
tanayapratisamvedin) does not perceive morality (sila) and even less so, 
immorality (dauhsilya). Even though, for various reasons, he does not 
trangress against morality, he attaches even more importance to entering 
the Door to deliverance named Emptiness (Sunyatavimoksamukha)’?'8, 

In such conditions, the choice of a condition of life destined to protect 
morality has no more than a minimal importance. The superiority of the 
religious life which is extolled so much in the Hinayana is a prejudice 
from which the bodhisattva should free himself. This is evident from the 
Bhiimisambhara, an important section of the Prajfiagparamita which has 
often been translated into Chinese and is commented upon at length in 
the Upadesa?’®, 

The bodhisattva who is in the first stage should practise the prepara- 
tion for the ten stages (dasabhumiparikarma)*, particularly the constant 
leaving of the world (abhiksnam naiskramya) : “In all his existences, 
without changing his mind, he leaves home and enters the religion of the 
Tathagata, without anyone being able to prevent him” ??°. However, on 
reading the commentary, one gets the impression that for the bodhi- 
sattva this religious vocation is purely platonic and that it is not 
necessarily followed up. Indeed, the candidate merely meditates on the 
dangers and disadvantages of secular life and the advantages of the 
religious life. 

However, when he reaches the fifth stage, the bodhisattva shuns the 
company of the laity (grhisamstava) : ‘Passing from Buddha-field to 
Buddha-field, in his life as a religious, he always leaves home, shaves his 
head and wears the kasaya”’??!. 


217 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 14, p. 163c. 

218 Thid., ch. 49, p. 4155 12. 

219 PaficavimSatisdhasrika, pp. 214-25; Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, pp. 1454-73; Chinese 
translations, T 220, ch. 415 pp. 826-88c; T 221, ch. 4, pp. 27a-29b; T 222, ch. 7, pp. 196b- 
199a; T 223, ch. 6, pp. 256c-259c; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 49-50, pp. 409c-419c. 

220 PaficavimSati, p. 218, 1.6: Yat sarvajatisy avyavakirno ‘bhiniskramati tathagatasdsane 
pravrajati na casya kascid antardyo bhavati. 

221 [bid., p. 220, 11.12-13 (corrected text) : Ya bodhisattvasya pravrajitajanmesu bud- 
dhaksetrad buddhaksetram samkramanasyabhiksam niskramanaté mundanataé kasdyavastra- 
nivadsanata. 
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Finally, in the seventh stage, the bodhisattva, fully realizing the 
twofold emptiness of beings and things, eliminates twenty prejudices 
among which figures attachment to false views concerning the Commu- 
nity (samghanisrayadrstyabhinivesa), because the specific nature of the 
Samgha is unconditioned (asamskrta) and invisible (adrsta)???, From 
this higher point of view, there is no longer any difference between the 
religious and the laity for the very good reason that they are both non- 
existent. 

From the higher point of view which is that of the Mahayana, every 
contradiction disappears. 


222 Tbid., p. 222, 11.11-12 (corrected text) : Samghanisrayadrstyabhiniveso na kartavyah 
samghanimittasydsamskrtatvad adrstatvac ca. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE MAGADHAN PERIOD 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PERIOD. — The term Magadhan can be 
applied to the period which extended from 546 to 324 B.C. and which is 
characterized by the constant growth of the kingdom of Magadha under 
the successive dynasties of the Haryankas (546-414), Sisunagas (414-346) 
and the Nine Nadas (346-324). Despite the palace dramas which regu- 
larly bathed the throne in blood, the princes had the interests of the 
state at heart and built up piecemeal an extensive kingdom which 
included the territories of the Vrjis and Kosala in the north, Kuru- 
Pajicala and the Mathura region in the west, the territories of the Avanti 
(Malwa), Haihaya on the Narmada and of Asmaka on the Upper 
Godavari in the centre and south-west, Bengal and Kalinga in the east. 
The religious zeal of the princes was not as great as was their political 
consciousness; however, some of them showed sympathy for the Bud- 
dhist Order and favoured its development : Bimbisara, AjataSatru (after 
his accession to the throne), Udayin, Munda and Kalasoka. 

Religious history cannot overlook two regions which had not yet been 
touched by Buddhist propaganda at the Magadhan period, but which 
were later to become two important holy lands : Uttarapatha and the 
island of Ceylon. 

Uttarapatha, a region in the north-west, and its capital Taksasila, the 
seat of an ancient university, formed, at an early date, an influential 
centre of Indian culture. According to a late and probably apocryphal 
tradition, its king Pukkusati had known the Buddha in the sixth century 
and been converted. However, if this fact is true, the royal example was 
not followed by the mass of the population, and three more centuries 
were required for the Good Law to be implanted in the region. In the 
meantime, the north-west was drawn into a rapid succession of events : 
the Achaemenid conquest and occupation (559-336); a lightning raid by 
Alexander (327-324), and quarrels among the Diadochi (325-305). It was 
only in 305, after the failure of Seleucus’ campaign against Candra- 
gupta, that the north-west returned to the mother-country and again 
entered the orbit of the Indian empire. 

Towards the end of the sixth century, the island of Ceylon was 
occupied by an Aryan colony, which originated in Lata (Gulf of 
Cambay), and superimposed itself on the primitive population of the 
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Veddas. These Simhala, as they were called, were governed from 486 to 
250 by five successive kings who organized the island, gave it a capital, 
Anuradhapura, and prepared it to receive the message of Sakyamuni 
which the missionary Mahinda was to bring to it. 

During the Magadhan period, the Buddhist Community, of which the 
main centre was still the region of the Middle Ganges, settled down 
slowly but surely. Its first successes were far from spectacular and hardly 
surpassed those of the rival orders of the Nirgranthas, Ajivikas, Jatila- 
kas, Tedandikas, Aviruddhakas or Devadharmikas. 

The first concern of the nascent community was to codify the teaching 
of the Buddha and to give the Order a well-defined doctrine and 
discipline. Tradition attributes this undertaking to two Buddhist coun- 
cils which followed each other at a century’s interval : the Council of 
Rajagrha, which convened the very year of the Buddha’s decease (486), 
compiled the Dharma and Vinaya; that of Vaisali, which was held in 
386 or 376, condemned the laxist tendencies which had permeated some 
of the parishes. However, the records devoted to these councils are 
riddled with improbabilities, anachronisms and contradictions; in the 
course of history, they were exploited to very different ends. It remains 
nonetheless a fact that the work done by the early disciples (sthavira) 
during the two centuries which followed the Nirvana supplied the 
original community with a law (dharma) and a set of rules (pratimoksa) 
which were more or less definitive : a sacred trust which constituted the 
common heritage of the schools which were to develop later. 

It was on this basis that the canonical writings were elaborated, but 
their compilation required many centuries and was still not completed in 
the fifth century of the Christian era. Each sect claimed to possess its 
own code of writings and attempted, without always succeeding, to 
institute it by exploiting the common doctrinal fund, while enriching it 
with more or less authentic new compositions. This work was not 
carried out systematically, but with much classifying and reclassifying of 
the texts. 

A history of Buddhism should also take into account the predictions 
which circulated very early on in the Community regarding the future 
disappearance of the Good Law, for it was accepted by the disciples of 
Sakyamuni that after a greater or lesser period the Buddha’s Doctrine 
would finally deteriorate and disappear, only to be rediscovered and 
expounded again by the Buddhas of the future. These pessimistic 
forecasts concerning the vanishing of the Dharma and the circumstances 
which might accompany it are lacking in coherence. Nevertheless, they 
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arose in the minds of believers and, because of that, deserve to be 
recorded and analyzed. 

Sakyamuni had refused to designate a successor to preside over the 
destinies of the order he had founded. Indeed, Buddhists never ac- 
knowledged the authority of a single infallible leader. 

Each community, however, had its own masters, preceptors (upddhyd- 
ya) and instructors (@cadrya) who were entrusted with conferring 
ordination on young recruits and guiding them along the paths of 
religious perfection. The monks of Ceylon have preserved, or compiled, 
a list of the ““Vinaya Chiefs” (vinayapamokkha) and ‘“‘Masters of scholas- 
tics” (abhidhammacariya) who succeéded one another in Magadha from 
the time of the Nirvana until that of ASoka, but they make no mention 
of ‘Masters of the Law” (dharmdcarya), who were supposed to have 
received and transmitted the sacred trust of the doctrine. This list was to 
be compiled later, by the Sarvastivadins and Milasarvastivadins from 
the north-west, about the second century A.D. It was widely distributed, 
particularly in Kasmir and China, but did not however compel recogni- 
tion from all the sects of the continent. 


I. — HISTORICAL FACTS 


1. — MAGADHA, FROM 546 to 324 B.C. 


MAGADHAN DynastiEs!. — 1. Sinhalese sources dating from the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. : Dipavamsa (Ch. III and V), Mahadvamsa 


' For a description of historical facts, the reader can refer to the general and compen- 
dious histories among which may be mentioned : E. RApson, Ancient India, Cambridge, 
1914; V. SmitH, The Oxford History of India, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1923; The Early History of 
India, 4th ed. Oxford, 1923; E. RAPSON and others, The Cambridge History of India, 1. 
Ancient India, Cambridge, 1922 (with a rich bibliography); L. pe La VaLLéE Poussin, Indo- 
Européens et Indo-Iraniens, l'Inde jusque vers 300 av. J.-C., Paris, 1924; L'Inde aux temps 
des Mauryas et des Barbares, Grecs, Scythes et Yue-tche, Paris, 1930; Dynasties et histoire 
de I'Inde depuis Kaniska jusqu’aux invasions musulmanes, Paris, 1935; P. MASSON-OURSEL 
and others, L'Inde Antique et la Civilisation indienne, Paris, 1933; J. ALLAN and others, The 
Cambridge Shorter History of India, Cambridge, 1934; H.G. RAWLINSON, India, a Short 
Cultural History, London, 1937; A Concise History of Indian People, 3rd ed., Oxford, 1946; 
S. Levi, L ‘Inde Civilisatrice, Apercu historique, Paris, 1938; R. GROUSSET and others, L’Asie 
Orientale des origines au XV siécle, Paris, 1941; A. Foucner, La Vieille Route de I'Inde de 
Bactres a Taxila, 2 vol., Paris, 1947; L. ReNou, J. FItviozaT and others, L’Inde Classique, 2 
vol., Paris, 1947-53; E. WALDSCHMIDT, Geschichte des indischen Altertums (Bruckmanns 
Weltgeschichte), Munich, 1950; L. Renou, La civilisation de I'Inde Antique, Paris, 1950; 
N. Sastri and others, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, Benares, 1952; R.C. MAJUMDAR 
and others, Advanced History of India, Sth ed., Calcutta, 1950; The History and Culture of 
Indian People :1. The Vedig Age, 2nd ed., London, 1952; II. The Age of Imperial Unity, 2nd 
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(Ch. II, 'V and V) and Samantapasadika (1, pp. 72-3) count 218 years 
between the Buddha’s decease and the consecration of Asoka (486-268 
B.C.), 316 years between Bimbisdra’s accession and the death of Asoka 
(546-230 B.C.). During the period, it is thought that four royal houses 
and thirteen sovereigns succeeded one another on the throne of Magadha. 


Anc. Era 
(B.C.) 


Sovereigns Era of the Nirvana 


1. {. Bimbisara 60 before — 8 before $46-494 
2. Ajatasattu 8 before — 24 after 494-462 
3. Udayabhadda 24-40 462-446 
4. Anuruddha ; 
5. Munda 8 40-48 
6. Nagadasaka 24 48-72 438-414 
Il. 7. Susunaga 18 72-90 414-396 
8. Kalasoka 28 90-118 396-368 
9. Ten sons of 8 22 118-140 368-346 
Ill. 10. Nine Nandas 22 140-162 346-324 
IV. 11. Candagutta 24 162-186 324-300 
12. Bindusara 28 186-214 300-272 
13. Asoka before 
consecration 4 214-218 372-268 
after consecration 37 218-255 268-231 


However, in the genealogy of the Samantapasadika (I, p. 73) and its 
Chinese recension (T 1462, ch. 2, p. 6875 2), the eighth sovereign 


ed., Bombay, 1953; III. The Classical Age, Bombay, 1954; A.L. BASHAM, The Wonder that 
was India, London, 1954. 

Other works, limited to given periods, will be referred to in the following pages. 

Two dictionaries of proper names constitute an important source of historical or 
legendary information : G.P. MALALASEKERA, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 2 vol., 
London, 1937-38; C. AKANUMA, Ind6-Bukkyé Koyumeishi Jiten (Dictionary of Proper 
Names in Indian Buddhism), Nagoya, 1931. Mention must also be made of two large 
Japanese encyclopaedias : ODA TokuNO, Bukky6d Daijiten (Great Dictionary of Buddhism), 
Tokyo, 1917; MocHizuki SHINKO, Bukky6 Daijiten (Great Encyclopaedia of Buddhism), 
Tokyo, 1931. 

For the Magadhan period which is the subject of the present chapter, also see H. JACosi, 
Buddhas und Mahaviras Nirvana und die politische Entwicklung Magadhas zu jener Zeit, 
SPAW, 1930, pp. 557-68; R.K. MOoKERSI, Hindu Civilisation from the earliest times up to 
the establishment of the Maurya Empire, London, 1936; B.C. Law, The Magadhas in 
Ancient India, London, 1946; S.C. CHATTERJEE, Magadha Architecture and Culture, 
London 1942; D.S. Trivepa, The Pre-Mauryan History of Bihar, JBORS, XXXVIII, 1952, 
pp. 147-84. 
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Kalasoka is merely given as “Asoka, son of Susunaga”; he appears 
under the name of Kalasoka only on pages 33 and 72 of the Pali text, 
and on page 687a 24 of the Chinese. Since Kalasoka appears only in the 
Sinhalese sources, we can, as did P. Demiéville, have doubts about his 
existence?. ; 

Although the Sinhalese tradition was adopted by Burmese Buddhists, 
it was not so firmly established as has generally been believed. Thus 
Buddhaghosa, who subscribed to it in his Samantapdasadika, discarded it 
in the Sumangalavildsini (1, p. 153). Indeed, in that work the order of 
succession of the first six sovereigns is as follows : Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, 
Udaya, Mahamunda, Anuruddha and Nagadasa. — 

2. Buddhist sources in Sanskrit which as we have seen claim that 
Asoka reigned in the year 100 of the Nirvana, nevertheless count twelve 
sovereigns within the short space of a century, i.e., from 368 to 268 B.C. 
This is notably the case for The Legend of Asoka (Divya, p. 369; 
T 2042, ch. 1, p. 99c. Also cf. T 99, ch. 23, p. 162a; T 2043, ch. 1, 
p. 1325) : 


1. Bimbisara 7. Tulakucin 

2. Ajatasatru 8. Mahamandala 
3. Udayibhadra 9. Prasenajit 

4. Munda 10. Nanda 

5. Kakavarnin 11. Bindusdra 

6. Sahalin 12. Susima 


This genealogy contains errors and omissions : it classifies Prasenajit, 
king of Kosala, among the sovereigns of Magadha, and does not 
mention the Maurya Candragupta. Its fifth sovereign Kakavarnin is 
known to the Purdna by the name of Kakavarna, which is an epithet 
meaning “crow-coloured” and one might wonder whether the Sinhalese 
chroniclers were not referring to him by placing a Kalasoka ‘‘ASoka the 
Black” beside the great ASoka, the Maurya. 

Another Sanskrit source, which also places ASoka in the year 100 of 
the Nirvana, supplies a series of badly classified facts and chronological 
indications which are quite different from the Sinhalese chronicles. This 
is the Manjusrimalakalpa (vv. 321-6; 353-79; 413-39) : 


1. Bimbisara 
2. Ajatasatru 
3. Udayin (reigned 20 years) 
2 Cf. P. DEMIEVILLE, A propos du concile de Vaisali, TP, XL. pp. 265-7 in the notes; a 


different option in J. FIiLtiozatT : Les deux ASoka et les Conciles bouddhiques, JA, 1948, 
pp. 191-5. 
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. ASoka Mukhya (acceded to the throne 100 years after the Buddha, lived 
for 100 years and ruled for 87 years) 

. ViSoka (succeeded the last-named and ruled for 76 years) 

. Stirasena (reigned 17 years) 

. Nanda (lived for 67 years) 

. Candragupta 

. Bindusara (reigned until he was 70 years old). 


OO IAW 


This source mixes all the given facts : the first three sovereigns belong 
to the house of the Haryankas (546-414 B.C.); numbers 5 and 6, to the 
house of the Sisunagas (414-346 B.C.) if ViSoka and Sirasena are 
respectively identified with Kalasoka and his eldest son Bhadrasena of 
the Pali sources; number 7 represents the Nanda dynasty (346-324 
B.C.); numbers 8, 9 and 4 represent the first three Mauryas. 

3. Neither the Jaina nor brahmanical tradition confirm the Buddhist 
sources, whether Pali or Sanskrit. 

In his Parisistaparvan>, the Jaina historian Hemacandra, from the 
end of the eleventh century A.D., lists only seven sovereigns : 


1. Srenika 4. Nine Nandas 6. Bindusara 
2. Kinika 5. Candragupta 7. Asoka 
3. Udayin 


Srenika is the forename of Bimbisara, and Kiinika, that of Ajatasatru. 
The same author dates the accession of Candragupta in the year 155 
after the death of Mahavira* which occurred, it is believed, in 468 B.C. 
Therefore, according to this datum, which confirms the Kahavali of 
Bhadresvara*, Candragupta would have mounted the throne of Ma- 
gadha in 313 B.C. However, another Jaina author, Merutunga, in his 
Vicarasreni, situates the accession sixty years later, i.e., in 253 B.C.°. 

According to the Purana (P., pp. 21-2, 24-5, 28), fourteen sovereigns 
mounted the throne of Magadha, but over a period of 517 years. 


1. Sigsundga (40 years) 8. Udayin (33) 

2. Kakavarna (36) 9. Nandivardhana (42) 

3. Ksemadharman (20) 10. Mahanandin (43) 

4. Ksatraujas (40) 11. Mahapadma and his 8 sons (100) 
5. Bimbisara (28) 12. Candragupta (24) 

6. Ajatasatru (25) 13. Bindusara (25) 

7. Darsaka (25) 14. Asoka (36) 


3 Ed. Jacosi (Bibl. Ind.), I, 22 sq.; VI, 22 sq.; 231 sq.; VIII, I sq.; 297 sq., IX, 14 sq. 
4 Parisistaparvan, VIII, 339. 

5 Ed. Jacosi, p. XX. 

6 Ib., ibid. 
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Since it is impossible to reach a decision about these contradictory 
attestations, we will follow here the Sinhalese chronology, but with 
distinct reservations concerning the existence of a Kalasoka and the 218 
years which supposedly separated the Nirvana from the consecration of 
Asoka. 


THE HARYANKAS (546-414 B.C.). — According to the Buddhacarita 
(XI, 2), the first kings of Magadha belonged to the illustrious Haryanka 
family. It achieved the unity of the Gangetic empire, but tarnished its 
reputation by numerous crimes : in order to accede to power more 
quickly, the crown princes regularly put their fathers to death : an 
uncontrollable but well established tradition. 

1. Srenika Bimbisadra (60-8 before the Nirvana; 546-494 B.C.) was the 
contemporary of the Buddha and of Mahavira. He came to the throne 
when aged 15 and had his residence in Rajagrha-Girivraja where he 
founded a new town, as the earlier one had constantly been destroyed by 
fire. He contracted marriages with the ruling families of the Madras, 
Kosala and Vaisali. His Kosalan wife brought him as dowry a village in 
the district of Varanasi which produced a revenue of one hundred 
thousand pieces of money. He defeated King Brahmadatta and annexed 
Anga (Bengal) to his crown. He was on friendly terms with King 
Pukkusati of Taxila, whom he instructed in the doctrine of the Buddha. 
His son Ajatasatru threw him into prison where he died of starvation; 
Queen Kosaladevi’s death followed soon afterwards. 

2. Kunika Ajatasatru (during the period covering 8 years before to 
24 years after the Nirvana; 493-462 B.C.)’ in his youth patronised 
Devadatta, the schismatic cousin of the Buddha, built the monastery of 
Gayasirsa for him and took part in his plots against the Buddha’s life. 
Later, however, seized with remorse, he sought out the Blessed One and 
apologized to him : the Master expounded the Sdmasifiaphalasutta to 
him and pardoned him. From then on, Ajatasatru showed himself 
sympathetic towards Buddhism. 

As a result of the odious murder of his own father Bimbisara, Kosala 
and the Vrjis leagued together against him. Battle was first engaged 
against Kosala. After initial successes, AjataSatru was beaten and taken 
prisoner but his uncle Prasenajit, king of Kosala, freed him, gave him 
the hand of his daughter Vajra in marriage and acknowledged his 
possession of the village in the district of Kasi which had served as a 


7 E. Matsumoto, On a Narrative of King AjataSatru in the Kucha Frescoes, Kokka, 
No. 566, Jan. 1938. 
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pretext for the war. Dethroned by his son Virudhaka, Prasenajit sought 
refuge with Ajatasatru, but died of exhaustion before he was able. to 
reach him. AjataSatru arranged a fine funeral for his uncle, but did not 
disturb his cousin Viridhaka who had just ascended the throne of 
Kosala. 

The war waged by Ajatagatru against the Vrji confederation, which 
included in particular the Licchavis of Vaisali and the Mallas of 
Kusinagara and Pava, continued for many years. The pretext for it was 
either the refusal of Cetaka, king of Vaisali, to restore to AjataSatru a 
necklet which had once belonged to Bimbisdra, or a dispute which had 
arisen between the Licchavis and AjataSatru over the joint exploitation 
of a diamond mine on the banks of the Ganges®. The very year of the 
Buddha’s decease, AjataSatru’s ministers, Varsakara and Sunidha, had, 
on the right bank of the river, fortified the village of Pataligrama which 
was later to become the capital of the kingdom under the name of 
Pataliputra®. Varsakara warned the Buddha of the aggressive intentions 
of his king. In order to resist the attack of his neighbour from the south, 
King Cetaka of Vaisali called to arms the eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi 
and Kosala together with the Licchavis and Mallas. However, dissension 
was sown among his troops by the minister Varsakara who, like a new 
Coriolanus, had pretended to pass to the enemy. Finally, Vaisali was 
taken by means of the catapults and heavy chariots of the Magadhans, 
and the Vrji territory was attached to AjataSatru’s possessions. 

From the time of his conversion the king increased his marks of 
attachment to the Buddha and his disciples. His ministers had to take 
the greatest precautions when informing him of the Blessed One’s 
decease. On pretext of protecting the king from the fatal effects of a bad 
dream, they placed him in a tank “filled with the four sweetnesses”, then 
told him the sad news. The king fainted, and had to be plunged into a 
further two tanks and the announcement repeated before the king 
realized the extent of the misfortune '°. His despair was extreme; in tears 
he recalled the virtues of the Buddha and visited the places which the 
Buddha had sanctified by his presence. Not without difficulty, he 
obtained a portion of the Buddha’s relics from the Mallas of Kusina- 
gara, and took them back to his capital Rajagrha where he had them 
enclosed in a stone stipa. Two months later, during the Buddhist 
council held in Rajagrha, he gave his royal support to the Elders and 
ensured their subsistence. 


® Uvasaga-dasao, II, Appendix, p. 7; Sumangala, II, p. 516. 
° Vinaya, I, p. 228; Udana, p. 87; Digha, II, p. 72 sq. 
10 On this episode, see E. WALDSCHMIDT, Lebensende des B., pp. 252-4. 
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The death of the first two masters of the Law, Mahakasyapa and 
Ananda, which took place during his reign, was a further cause of 
sorrow for Ajatasatru. Despite his keen desire to do so, he was unable to 
be present at their last moments, but he visited the Kukkutapada where 
the former had entered Nirvana and erected a stupa over the portion of 
the relics left by the second. It seems that Mahakasyapa died shortly 
after the council of Rajagrha (486 B.C.), and Ananda the year which 
preceded the death of the king (463 B.C.). In 462 Ajatasatru, the 
patricide, in turn succumbed at the hands of his son Udayin or 
Udayabhadra : forseeing this turn of events, he had attempted in vain to 
make his son take up the religious life. 

3. Udayin or Udayabhadra (24-40 after the Nirvana; 462-446 B.C.) 
exercised a vice-royalty in Campa before acceding to the throne which 
he occupied for sixteen years. The Jaina sources agree with the Purana 
in attributing to him the founding of the town of Pataliputra or 
Kusumapura on the right bank of the Ganges, at the confluence of the 
Sona, in the fourth year of his reign (458 B.C.) : this city was to remain 
the capital of the Magadhan empire for many centuries. Udayin was at 
war with the kingdom of Avanti which, at the time, had been enlarged 
by the addition of the territory of Kausambt : the hostilities which began 
under his father AjataSatru did not end until some fifty years later with 
the triumph of Sisunaga over the king of Avanti. The Buddhists claim 
that Udayin had accepted the doctrine of the Buddha and had it written 
down!! ; the tradition is difficult to verify but should not be discarded 
a priori. 

4-5. Anuruddha and Munda (40-48 after the Nirvana; 446-438 B.C.). 
Anuruddha assassinated his father Udayin and in turn fell at the hands 
of his son Munda. The latter’s wife was Bhadra. When she died, the 
king’s grief was so acute that, at the request of the treasurer Piyaka, the 
Thera Narada, abbot of the Kukkutarama, went to Pataliputra to 
comfort Munda. That pious encounter confirmed the king in his Bud- 
dhist faith. 

6. Nagadasaka (48-82 after the Nirvana; 438-414 B.C.) killed his 
father and ruled for twenty-four years. His subjects, who grew weary of 
his behaviour, rebelled against him and replaced him by a capable 
minister, known by the name of Sigunaga. 

Although the house of the Haryankas was favourable to their reli- 
gion, the Buddhists were severely censorious of that race of patricides. 


1 Mmk., v. 324 : Tasydpi suto raja Ukarakhyah prakirtitah | bhavisyati tada@ ksipram 
Sasanartham ca udyatah | tad etat pravacanam Sdstu likhapayisyati vistaram. 
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The Majfijusrimilakalpa mentions the visit paid by Ajatasatru to the 
Buddha in order to obtain pardon and support, and gives details of the 
vicissitudes of the war of the relics, but this is only in order to recall the 
Buddha’s prophecies regarding the difficult beginnings of his religion : 
“After my decease’, he is reported to have said, “the masters of the 
world will kill each other from father to son; the bhiksus will be 
engrossed in business affairs and the people, victims of greed. The laity 
will lose their faith, will kill and spy on one another. The land will be 
invaded by Devas and Tirthikas, and the population will place its faith 
in the brahmins; men will take pleasure in killing living beings and they 
will lead a loose life’? (vv. 236-48). The same text emphasizes that 
Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, also ruled over Anga, the Varanasi region 
and, to the north, as far as Vaisali (vv. 321-2). 

The episodes which affected the beginnings of Buddhism in its rela- 
tionship with the kings of Magadha very soon attracted the attention of 
artists. The ancient school of sculpture in the second century B.C. 
produced a great many representations of the encounters between 
Bimbisdra and the Buddha, the due apology and conversion of Ajata- 
satru, as well as various episodes in the war of the relics in which that 
king played the leading part'?. The same themes were also exploited by 
the artists of Gandhara and Amaravati. 

In the fifth and seventh centuries A.D., the memory of the ancient 
kings of Magadha was still young in India. During his journey to the 
holy places, the pilgrim Fa-hsien recorded the traditions according to 
which Ajatasatru had, in his youth, sent a drunken elephant against the 
Buddha, built a new city in Rajagrha and assembled half of Ananda’s 
relics on the banks of the Ganges'3. Two centuries later, Hsiian tsang 
mentions no less than two roadways constructed by Bimbisara in the 
area of Rajagrha, in the Yastivana and on the Grdhrakitaparvata, for 
the sole purpose of having better access to the Buddha'*. The master of 
the Law also knew of the old tradition which attributed the founding of 
New Rajagrha sometimes to Bimbisara and sometimes to Ajatasatru'>. 
To the west of the Venuvana, he saw the stupa which the latter had 
erected over his share of the Buddha’s relics ?°. 


THE SISUNAGAS (414-346 B.C.). — According to the evidence of the 


12 Mon. of Safi, 1, pp. 109, 217-19. 
13, LEGGE, pp. 76, 81, 82. 

14 Watters, II, pp. 146, 148, 151. 
'S Watters, Il, p. 162. 

16 Watters, II, p. 158. 
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Sinhalese chronicles, this dynasty included among its ranks Sisunaga, 
Kalasoka and the Ten Sons of Kalasoka. K.P. Jayaswal!7 suggests 
identifying Kalasoka with the Visoka of the Mavijusrimilakalpa (v. 
413), and one of his ten sons with the Siirasena of the same source (v. 
417). It will be noted that the Jaina historians make no mention of this 
dynasty, that the ‘Legend of ASoka’ in Sanskrit replaces it with three 
sovereigns whose family is not named (Kakavarnin, Sahalin and Tula- 
kucin), it will also be noted that the Puranas place the Sisunagas before 
the Haryankas and, finally, that the Marijusrimulakalpa situates ViSoka 
and Siirasena after Asoka the Maurya. This chronological uncertainty in 
no way authorizes a comparison, however tempting, between the Kaka- 
varnin of the Puranas and of the ‘Legend of Asoka’ and the Kalasoka 
of the Pali chronicles'®. 

The latter give Kalasoka as the patron of the second Buddhist council 
which was held in Vaisali in the year 100 or 110 of the Nirvana, but, 
according to the Tibetan historian Taranatha (p. 41), those meetings 
took place under the protection of a king of Licchavi origin called 
Nandin. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Sinhalese 
chroniclers entirely invented a Sisunaga, Kalasoka, in order to harmo- 
nize two traditions from different sources : one, of continental origin, 
according to which a Buddhist council was held in Vaisali in the year 
100 of the Nirvana, and the other, of Sinhalese origin, which mentions a 
council which took place in Pataliputra in the year 236 of the Nirvana, 
under ASoka the Maurya. Such chroniclers would therefore have dupli- 
cated the Asoka Maurya by assuming the existence, 136 years before his 
time, of an Asoka of the Sisunaga family. They called him “Black 
Asoka”’ (Kalasoka), taking their inspiration from the Puranas in which 
the name Kakavarna designates the son of Sigunaga. Buddhist sources 
in Sanskrit, such as The Legend of Asoka and the Mafijusrimilakalpa, 
which give ASoka the Maurya as ruling in the year 100 of the Nirvana 
and know nothing whatever about the council of Pataliputra, had no 
need of such subterfuge. 

1. Sisundga (72-90 after the Nirvana, 414-396 B.C.). — Sisunaga, 
whom a popular uprising placed on the throne of Magadha, was, 
according to the Mahavamsatika (p. 155), the son of a Licchavi raja and 
a courtesan. The Purana (P., p. 21) inform us that he settled his son in 
Varanasi and made Girivraja (Rajagrha) his capital. However, the 
Burmese tradition has it that, in memory of his mother, he transferred 


'7 Imperial History of India, Lahore, 1934, p. 14. 
18 J. Fituiozat, Les deux ASoka..., JA, 1948, p. 194. 
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his residence to Vaisali and that from then on Rajagrha lost ist rank of 
capital which it was never to regain!®. Pursuing the policy of absorption 
inaugurated by Bimbisdra and Ajatasatru. Sisunaga ‘‘destroyed all the 
prestige” of the Pradyotas of Avanti and thus annexed Malwa to his 
crown, 

2. Kalasoka (90-118 after the Nirvana; 396-368 B.C.). — Kalasoka, 
the son of Sisundga, transferred his capital from Rajagrha to Patali- 
putra, but made Vaisali one of his residences. It was there that a laxist 
movement broke out among the Vrjis, monks from Vaisali, who took 
great liberties with the monastic discipline. At first the king supported 
them but, when his sister Nanda intervened, he transferred his patronage 
to the orthodox monks; a council took place with his consent at the 
Valikarama in Vaisali in the year 100 of the Nirvana (386 B.C.) and the 
Vrjis were declared to be in the wrong. It should be remembered that, 
according to Taranatha, this council was held during the reign of a King 
Nandin of Licchavi origin. 

Some historians have identified Kalasoka with Kakavarna or Kaka- 
varnin in the Purdna and the Legend of Asoka. The latter reigned for 
thirty-six years and, in the words of the Harsacarita (p. 199), met with a 
violent death : a dagger was plunged into his throat when he was not far 
from his city. 

Kalasoka has also been compared to ViSoka who is mentioned in the 
Marijusrimilakalpa (v. 413), but the latter succeeded ASoka the Maurya 
and died of a fever after having venerated the Buddha’s relics for 
seventy-six years. These ‘‘wild’’ identifications do not help to solve the 
problem. 

3. The ten sons of Kalasoka (118-140 after the Nirvana; 368-346 
B.C.). — They reigned jointly for twenty-two years and the Mahabodhi- 
vamsa (p. 98) gives their names : Bhaddasena, Korandavanna, Man- 
gura, Sabbaiijaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, Safijaya, Korabya, Nandivaddhana 
and Paficamaka. The Marijusrimiilakalpa (v. 417) knows of a Siirasena 
who has been compared to Bhaddasena : he had stiipas erected as far as 
the shores of the Ocean and ruled for seventeen years. The Purdna (P., 
p. 22) also note among the Saisunagas a Nandivardhana who succeeded 
Udayin and reigned for forty years. 


THE NINE NANDAS (346-324 B.C.). — According to the Sinhalese 
sources, the Sigsundga dynasty was overthrown by a brigand who 
usurped the throne and established the house of the Nine Nandas which 
remained in power for twenty-two years. The Mahdbodhivamsa (p. 98) 


19 P. BIGANDET, Vie ou Légende de Gaudama, Paris, 1878, p. 346. 
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gives their names : Uggasena-Nanda, Panduka-Nanda, Pandugati-Nan- 
da, Bhitapala-Nanda, Ratthapala-Nanda, Govisanaka-Nanda, Dasa- 
siddhaka-Nanda, Kevatta-Nanda and Dhana-Nanda : the latter was 
killed by Candagutta with the help of Canakka, and his throne was 
seized. 

The Marijusrimulakalpa (vv. 422-8) knows of only one Nanda whom 
it gives as succeeding Sirasena : this King Nanda was to reign in 
Puspapura (Pataliputra), have a large army and enjoy great power. He 
was known as the Chief of the Peasants (nicamukhya) probably because 
of his low birth. He had been prime minister, but had usurped the 
kingship by magical means. He lived surrounded by proud and deman- 
ding brahmins to whom he was lavish with his gifts; however, on the 
entreaties of a “‘spiritual friend’’ he did not refuse the Buddhists his 
favours : he had twenty-four viharas constructed and richly endowed the 
precious relics of the Buddha. Among his friends and counsellors were 
two grammarians of brahmin origin but favourable to Buddhism : 
Panini, the author 8f the Astadhydyi, and Vararuci, known for a treatise 
on metrics (Srutabodha) and a Prakrit grammar (Prakrtaprakdsa). 
Towards the end of his reign, Nanda alienated the sympathy of his 
ministers but, he died of a disease at the age of sixty-seven, a rare 
privilege for a Magadhan king. 

The information supplied here can be completed by Indian and 
foreign sources. 

The Kharavela inscription at Hathigumpha tells us that in the fifth 
year of his reign King Kharavela of Kalinga extended a canal, which 
had been inaugurated 300 years earlier by King Nanda, from the 
Tanasuliya highway to his capital?°. While visiting the five stupas 
erected by Asoka over the remains of the Buddha’s relics in Pataliputra, 
Hsian tsang learned of a fanciful rumour, put about by disciples of little 
faith, according to which those stiipas contained the five treasures of 
King Nanda (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 9125). 

The Purdna (P., 25-6) assign to the Nine Nandas a duration of 100 
years : 88 years to Mahapadma-Nanda, founder of the dynasty, 12 years 
to his eight sons the eldest of whom was Sukalpa. Mahapadma-Nanda 
was the son of Mahanandin, thc last representative of the Sigunaga 
dynasty, and of a sudra. He exterminated all his neighbours, noble 
ksatriyas from the surrounding area : Aiksvaku of Kosala, Paticala of 
Doab, Kaseya of Varanasi, Haihaya of the Narmada, Kalinga of Orissa, 
Asmaka of the upper Godavari, Kuru of Thanesar, Maithila of the 


70 B.M. Barua, Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, YHQ., XIV, 1938, p. 476. 
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district of Muzaffarpur, Sirasena of the Yamuna and Mathura, Vitho- 
tra on the borders of Malwa. Mahapadma-Nanda’s victory brought 
siidras of low caste to the throne, which they held for a century. The 
brahmin Kautilya (alias Canakya) was to uproot them all and they were 
replaced by the Mauryas. 

According to the Jaina sources, the Nine Nandas directly succeeded 
Udayin, the son of AjataSatru, and occupied the throne of Magadha 
from 468 to 313 B.C., i.e., a duration of 155 years; after that time, they 
were overthrown by Canakya on behalf of Candragupta (Parisistapar- 
van, VIII, 339). Nanda, the founder of the dynasty, was the son of a 
barber and a courtesan (ibid., VI, 231-2). His empire extended as far as 
the oceans. 

Some inscriptions of Mysore, dating from later (thirteenth century), 
attribute to the Nandas the possession of Kuntala, a territory including 
the southern part of Maharashtra and the portions adjoining the states 
of Hyderabad and Mysore??. Actually the Nandas got no further south 
than the valleys of the Krsna and the Tungabhadra. 

When Alexander the Great reached the Hyphasis (Beas) in 326 B.C., 
the king of the Indians or, to use the eastern term, the king of the 
Gangaridae (“Inhabitants of the Ganges’’) and the Prasioi (from Pracya 
‘“‘Easteners’’), was none other than the last Nanda, named by the 
classical historians as Xandrames or Aggrammes. This is the Dhana- 
Nanda of the Sinhalese sources, the son of Ugrasena-Nanda according 
to the Mahabodhivamsa, of Mahapadma-Nanda according to the Pura- 
na. If the comparison is correct, his name Xandrames-Aggrammes 
would go back to a Sanskrit original of Augrasainya “Son of Ugra- 
sena”’, and not to Candramas as is most often claimed. Quintus Curtius 
(IX, 2, 6-7) supplies facts about this Dhana-Nanda and his father, the 
usurper, which are quite similar to those given by the Jaina and 
Buddhist traditions : ““Aggrammes (Dhana-Nanda Augrasainya) who 
ruled, not only lacked nobility, but was of a lowly condition (ie., a 
Sidra); for his father (Mahapadma-Nanda), a barber, whose daily 
earnings barely prevented him from dying of hunger, had seduced the 
queen by his charming external appearance. She gained for him the 
friendship of the prince who was ruling at that time and was the last 
representative of the Sisundga house; he treacherously killed the prince 
and then, pretexting a regency, he appropriated the sovereignty; after he 
had assassinated the king’s children, he had a son who is the one now 
reigning (Dhana-Nanda), a prince who is disliked and scorned by his 


2) RaAYCHAUDHURI, Political Hist., p. 235. 
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compatriots, and who remembered his father’s condition rather than this 
own’’??, 

Alexander’s historians, Diodorus of Sicily (XVII, 93, 2), Pliny the 
Elder (VI, 68), Quintus Curtius (IX, 2, 3-4) and Plutarch (Life of Alex., 
LXII), disagree over the number of armed forces at the disposal of the 
king of the Gangaridae and Prasioi, but that army, in accordance with 
Indian custom, was indeed composed of four different types of troops 
(caturangabala) : 


Infantry Cavalry Chariots Elephants 


Diodorus 200,000 20,000 2,000 4,000 
Pliny 60,000 30,000 ? 9,000 
Quintus Curtius 200,000 20,000 2,000 3,000 
Plutarch 200,000 80,000 8,000 6,000 


According to the same historians, these particulars were given to 
Alexander by Phegeus, an Indian prince who ruled over a territory 
downstream from Kangra on the Hyphasis. However, the meeting 
between Alexander and Phegcus is merely a myth and the point of 
departure for the legend according to which Alexander is supposed to 
have gone as far as the Ganges?3. The information which Phegeus is 
supposed to have supplied is, moreover, incorrect, as it situates the 
kingdom of the Gangaridae and Prasioi on the other bank (népav, ad 
ulteriorem ripam) of the Ganges. Arrian (Anabasis of Alexander, V, 25, 
1) who made use of better sources than the above-mentioned historians, 
knew nothing whatever of a meeting between Alexander and Phegeus; 
what the Macedonian conqueror did learn regarding the Hyphasis was 
of little importance : “On the other side of the Hyphasis, the land is 
fertile, the men good tillers, valiant warriors, wisely administered from 
the interior : most of them are governed by aristocrats, and the latter 
ask nothing of them that is not appropriate. These native inhabitants 
possess a number of elephants much superior to that of other Indians; 
these elephants are large in size and valorous”. The more detailed 
information recorded by the other historians and which they attribute to 
Phegeus is probably taken from the reports supplied later by the 
ambassadors of the Seleucids at the Maurya court. 

The Nandas are known to history for their fabulous wealth : in the 
work which he devoted to Cyrus the Elder, king of Persia (559-530), the 


22 Tr. based on BARDON. 
23 Cf. W.W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, 11, Cambridge, 1948, pp. 280-4. 
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Athenian Xenophon (430-355), reports that Cyrus, who needed money 
to raise a new army, asked the king of India for funds through the 
intermediary of a Chaldaean embassy (Cyropaedia, II, 2, 25). This 
seems to indicate that the Greece of the fourth century B.C. already 
attributed great opulence to the Indian rajas. 


2. — UTTARAPATHA 


In the sixth century B.C., the fifteenth and sixteenth Great Regions 
which were not part of the Madhyadeésa constituted the Region of the 
North (Uttarapatha) or, to be more exact, the North-West?*. It was 
inhabited by the Gandharas, Kambojas and Yonas to whom ASoka was 
later to refer in his fifth and sixth rock edicts (BLOCH, pp. 103, 130). 
Ancient Gandhara extended along both banks of the Indus, embracing 
to the west the present-day district of Peshawar, capital Puskaravati, and 
to the east the district of Rawalpindi, capital Taksasila. Further north, 
the Kambojas covered the south-western part of Kasmir and Kafiristan : 
the Mahabharata (VII, 4, 5) in fact associates them with the city of 
Rajapura, situated in Punch by Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 888a). As 
for the Yonas of the sixth century, they were represented by a small 
colony of Greeks who claimed to have been taken to India by Dionysus 
and settled in Nysa somewhere in Bajaur, a mountainous region of 
Yaghistan (Arrian, Anab., V, 1-2; VI, 2-3; Ind., I, 5; V, 9). According to 
an old Buddhist sutta in the Majjhima (II, p. 149) among the Yonas and 
Kambojas, as well as in the other frontier-regions, there were only two 
castes, masters and slaves : a master could become a slave and vice 
versa; the Jatakas (VI, p. 208) attributed wild and detestable customs to 
the Kambojas. Furthermore, Kamboja is regularly mentioned as the 
“homeland of horses’’(asvdndm dyatanam), and it was this well-esta- 
blished reputation which possibly earned the horse-breeders of Bajaur 
and Swat the epithet of Aspasioi (from Old Pers. aspa) and Assakenoi 
(from Skt. asva “horse’’). 

However that may be, from the sixth to the third century B.C., 
Uttarapatha lived through an eventful history which caused it to pass 
from the hands of the Indian king Pukkusati to the power of the 
Achaemenid Persians, of Alexander the Great and, finally of the Diado- 
chi. 


PUKKUSATI, KING OF GANDHARA (sixth century B.C.). — In the sixth 
century before the Christian era, the capital of Gandhara was Taksasila. 


24 See N. Dutt, Development of Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow, 1957. 
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This town, which was to be moved twice in the course of history, at that 
time occupied the site of Bhir Mound. Located on the great road 
connecting Bactria to the Indian peninsula, it was a privileged bartering 
place for ideas as well as merchandise. As the seat of the first Indian 
university, there flocked to its walls, from Magadha, Lata, Kuruksetra 
and the land of the Sibis, many young people wishing to study the three 
Vedas and the eighteen sciences, or to learn medicine, magic and rituals. 
The admission fees were high and, generally were as much as a thousand 
pieces of gold. The student was quartered with a master who forced him 
to do domestic work during the day; in the evening, he took his courses 
and devoted himself to study. It often happened that, once his instruc- 
tion was completed, the pupil married one of his master’s daughters. 

At the time of the Buddha, the king of Taksasila was Pukkusati, 
whose history we learn from a late and partly apocryphal tradition?>. 
He was on friendly terms with Bimbisara, king of Magadha, and 
communicated with him by means of caravaneers. One day Pukkusati 
sent Bimbisara eight precious garments enclosed in lacquered caskets. In 
return the king of Magadha decided to initiate his friend in the Buddhist 
doctrine : he had a description of the Three Jewels and some characteris- 
tic texts of the Law engraved on gold plates. Those plates, placed in 
precious caskets, were sent in procession to Pukkusati. When the king of 
Gandhara had acquainted himself with them, he renounced the world, 
cut off his hair and beard and wore the yellow robe of the monk. 
Desirous of meeting the Master, he went to Rajagrha where he expected 
to find him; the Buddha who was then residing in Sravasti agreed to go 
and meet him. He engaged the old king in conversation and preached 
the Dhdtuvibhangasutta for his benefit?®. 

Other traditions, which we will study further on, attribute to Sakya- 
muni a long journey in Uttarapatha and ascribe to his contemporaries, 
the Sakyas who had escaped Viriidhaka’s massacre, the founding of the 
kingdoms of Uddiyana, Himatala, Sambi and even Bamyan. Like the 
history of the Gandharan king Pukkusati, these traditions must be 
considered apocryphal. Indeed, in the sixth century B.C., Achaemenid 
Persia had seized Uttarapatha from the rest of the Indian world and 
drawn it into its own orbit. 


NortTH-WEst INDIA UNDER THE ACHAEMENIDS (559-336 B.C.)?7. — 


23 Majjhima Comm., V, p. 33 sq. 

26 Majjhima, III, pp. 237-47; Chung a han, T 26, ch. 42, p. 690a; Upadeéa, T 1509, 
ch. 25, p. 242c. 

27 Besides general works, also see R.C. MAJUMDAR, Achaemenian Rule in India, YHQ, 
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From the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, at least part of Uttarapatha 
fell into the hands of the Achaemenids and was included in the complex 
of the eastern satrapies of the Persian empire. Cyrus (559-530 B.C.) 
attempted to invade the Indian territory, but the difficulties of the road 
soon forced him to beat a retreat after having lost the major part of his 
army : it was with only seven soldiers that he regained his own states 
(Strabo, XV, 1, 5; XV, 2, 5; Arrian, Anab., VI, 24, 3). Nevertheless, 
according to Pliny the Elder (VI, 92), he conquered Kapisa and destroy- 
ed the capital Kapisi, i.e. Begram, on the confluence of the Ghorband 
and the Pafijshir in Kohistan. The region was inhabited by the Indian 
peoples of the Astakas and Asvakas, the Astakenoi and Assakenoi of 
the Greek historians, who, “surrendered to the Persians, and brought 
Cyrus tributes from their land, which Cyrus commanded” (Arrian, IJnd., 
I, 1, 1-3). 

Having thus become master of the Trans-Hindukush, known as Para- 
Uparaesana by the Persians, Paropanisadae or Paropamisadae by the 
Greeks, Cyrus had little trouble in seizing the kingdom of Gandhara, 
which was to appear among the possessions of his successor. 

According to the inscription of Bahistan (ca 520-518), Darius (522-486 
B.C.) held, through the favours of Ahuramazda but also doubtless by 
paternal heritage, twenty-three provinces, the nineteenth of which was 
Gadara or Gandhara (KENT, p. 117). He soon undertook to enlarge his 
Indian domain, for already in the year 519 ‘‘he wanted to know where 
the river Indus flowed into the sea; he therefore sent by boat some men 
whom he trusted to bring him back the truth, among others Scylax of 
Caryanda. Those men left Caspatyrus or Kaspapyrus (KaSyapapura, 
near present-day Multan on the Indus) and the land of Paktyike 
(Pathan); they sailed downstream towards the dawn and the rising sun 
(actually southwards) until they reached the sea (the Indian Ocean); 
then, navigating westwards, in the thirtieth month, they reached that 
very place from which the king of Egypt had sent out the Phoenicians, 
in order to make a voyage to Libya, ... After they had completed that 
voyage, Darius subdued the Indians and made use of that sea” (Herodo- 
tus, IV, 44)28. 

This victory over the Indians, which occurred before 515, gave Darius 


XXV, 1949, pp. 153-65; S. CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Rule of the Aechemenids in India, JHQ, 
XXV, 1949, pp. 184-204; The tribal Immigrations in Achaemenid India, THQ, XXV, 1949, 
pp. 263-74; Foreign Notices of Achaemenid India, THQ, XXVI, 1950, pp. 17-26; The 
Achaemenids and India, THQ, XXVI, 1950, pp. 100-17. 

28 Tr. from Legrand. 
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possession of the province of Sindh on the lower Indus. Indeed, the 
province of HiduS was henceforth to appear, alongside Gadara, in the 
list of the Achaemenid satrapies on the inscriptions of Darius at 
Persepolis E, Naq§-i-Rustam A, Susa E and M (KENT, pp. 136, 137, 141, 
145) and of his successor Xerxes at Persepolis H (KENT, p. 151). 

By comparing the list of the Achaemenid satrapies supplied by these 
inscriptions with the enumeration of the Nomoi or fiscal circumscriptions 
which are to be found in Herodotus (III, 90-4), we obtain the following 
picture with regard to the oriental satrapies and the tribute they turned 
over to the treasury?° : 

The 16th province, three hundred talents, comprised Parthia (Par- 
thava), Aria (Haraiva), Khorasmia (Uvarazmti) and Sogdiana (Suguda). 

The 14th province, six hundred talents, formed Drangiana (Zraka) 
and included the Sarangoi (Zaraka) and Thamanaioi of Drangiana, the 
Sargartioi (Asagarta) of the Iranian desert, the Utioi (Yutija) of Carma- 
nia and the Mukoi (Maka) of the coastal region to the east of the straits 
of Ormuz (Moghistan, Makran). 

The 12th, three hundred and sixty talents, included Bactria (Baxtris), 
and doubtless also Margiana (Margu) as far as the Aigloi, an unknown 
people. 

The 7th, one hundred and seventy talents, extended from the sources 
of the river Kabul to the Beas, and included Kapisa and Gandhara with 
the populations of the Sattagudai (Thatagus) of the Ghazni region, the 
Gandaroi (Gadara) of the present-day districts of Peshawar and Rawal- 
pindi, the Dadikai of Dardistan and the Aparutai, perhaps to be 
compared with the modern Afridis. 

The 15th, two hundred and fifty talents, consisted of the Sakai, or 
more precisely, the Sakai Amurgioi (Saka Haumavarga) of Seistan 
mentioned by Herodotus at book VII, ch. 24, the Kaspioi also called 
Kasperaoi by Ptolemy (VII, 43-7) and who are the Kassapiya or 
Kassapapuriya of the lower Punjab in the region of Multan; finally, 
although they are not named, the Arachotoi of Arachosia (Harauvatis), 
the modern province of Kandahar. 

The 17th, four hundred talents, coincided with Makran (Maka) and 
included the Parikanioi of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) and the Asiatic 
Aethopes along the coast. 

Finally, the 20th province, that of the Indoi of the Sindh (Hindu), 
alone poured into the treasury three hundred and sixty talents of 


29 All this is according to A. Foucuer, Les satrapies orientales de l'empire achéménide, 
AIBCR, 1938, pp. 336-52; Vieille Route de l'Inde, pp. 195-9. 
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powdered gold ‘‘a tribute comparable to that of all the other provinces 
combined”, which in reality represented 4,800 silver talents compared 
with the 9,540 or 9,880 paid by the other Nomoi. Nevertheless, Indian 
gold, called pipilika because it was extracted from the sand by ants 
(Moh, Il, 52, 4; Herod., III, 102; Arrian, Anab., V, 4, 3), did not come 
from the Sindh region but, according to Strabo (XV, 1, 44), who cites 
Megasthenes and Nearchus, from the land of the Dards, present-day 
Dardistan. 

Darius, engaged in unknown territory, led ill-fated campaigns against 
the Scythians, the Ionian cities of Asia Minor and the Greeks which 
culminated in the disaster of Marathon. 

On his accession to the throne his successor, Xerxes (485-465 B.C.), 
was confronted with a revolt of a satrapy, where devas, the sworn 
enemies of Mazdeism, were revered, and which we have every reason to 
consider of Indian origin. In the inscription at Persepolis H, Xerxes 
declares : “When I became king, there was among the lands over which 
I ruled one that was in revolt. Eventually, Ahuramazda brought me aid; 
through his favour, I crushed that land and brought it back under 
control. And among those lands, there was a place where false gods 
(daeva) were previously venerated. Later, through the favour of Ahura- 
mazda, I destroyed that sanctuary of demons and made this proclama- 
tion : “Demons shall no longer be venerated”. Wherever demons were 
venerated before, I respectfully venerated Ahuramazda and Arta” (KENT, 
p. 151). 

The great Persian army which was mobilized by Xerxes against 
continental Greece and gave battle at Thermopylae (480) and Plataeae 
(479) contained contingents raised from the oriental satrapies, particu- 
larly Indians. According to Herodotus (VII, 64-67, 86), we find among the 
latter the Indians of the Sindh, clothed in vegetable wool, armed with 
cane bows and iron-pointed arrows made of reeds, and commanded by 
the Iranian Pharnazathres; the Gandharoi and Dadikai from Gandhara 
and Dardistan, equipped like the Bactrians with Median head-gear, cane 
bows and short spears, and commanded by Artyphius; the Kaspioi from 
Lower Punjab dressed in skins, armed with cane bows and swords, 
under the command of Ariomardus; finally, the Paktyikoi of Pathan, 
equipped in the same way as the preceding ones and commanded by 
Artayntes. The Indians and Kaspioi also supplied contingents of cavalry 
armed like foot-soldiers : they led saddle-horses and chariots harnessed 
to horses and wild asses. 

Towards the end of the fifth century, Ctesias of Cnidos, who resided 
for seventeen years (from 415 to 397 B.C.) at the Persian court as 
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physician to Darius II and Artaxerxes Mnemon®*°, published a collect- 
ion of fables about India and Persia?! which prove that, at the time, 
India still remained a land unknown to the Mediterranean world. Some 
of these fables are to be found in ancient Indian books, and Ctesias did 
not invent them but accepted them uncritically. 

Under the last Achaemenids, Persia’s grip on the oriental satrapies 
relaxed, and the Indian provinces recovered their independence, in 
practice if not in theory. 


THE INDIAN STATES UNDER Darius III CoDOMAN (336-330 B.C.). — 
The armies of the last Darius, which fought at Arbela or Gaugamela 
against Alexander the Great (331 B.C.), also contained Indian con- 
tingents; however it is significant that the latter were not commanded by 
satraps of their own nationality, but by the governors of neighbouring 
districts. This fact is clarified by Arrian (Anab., III, 8, 3-4) who declares : 
“Aid was brought to Darius by all the Indians neighbouring on the 
Bactrians as well as the Bactrians themselves and the Sogdians : all of 
them were led by Bessus, the satrap of Bactria... Barsaentes, the satrap 
of Arachosia, led the Arachotoi and the Indians known as High- 
landers”. 

The information supplied by the historians of Alexander shows that, 
in the first quarter of the fourth century B.C., the Indian provinces of 
the North-West were practically autonomous. Here according to Diodo- 
rus of Sicily (XVII), Quintus Curtius (VIII-IX), Plutarch (Vita Alex., 
LVH-LXVIID and Arrian (Anab., IV-VI), completed by Strabo (XV), is 
the record of those Indian states?? : 

I. On the river of Kabul (Kubha, Kophes or Kophen) and the 
southern upper valleys watered by the Kunar (Khoes), the Pafijkora 
(Gauri, Gouraios), and the Swat (Suvastu, Soastos or Souastos), were to 
be found : 

(1-3) The territory of the Aspasioi, the country of the Gouraioi and 
the kingdom of the Assakenoi. They were highlanders who formed a 
single tribe but, those in the west spoke an Iranian dialect and, those in 
the east, an Indian dialect. They were great horse-breeders, and were 
called Aspaka in Iranian, Asvaka in Sanskrit (from aspa and aSva 
“horse’’), in Greek Aspasioi, Assakenoi and Hupasioi, i.e. Hippasioi, in 


3® Diod., II, 32, 4; Plut., Vita Artax., XXI. 

31 The work has been recapitulated by Photius in his Summaries. See R. HENRY, Ciésias, 
la Perse, l'Inde, Brussels, 1947. 

32, RAYCHAUDHURI, Political History, pp. 244-59, completed by B.C. Law, Hist. Geogra- 


phy. 
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Strabo (XV, 1, 17; XV, 1, 27). Those of them who lived on the banks of 
the Gauri were given the name of Gouraioi. Panini (IV, t, 110) notes in 
the same region some ASvayana (variant of a gana, Asvakayana, 
Asmayana), and coins bearing the legend Vatasvaka (CCAI, p. 264) can 
be attributed to them. The capital of the Assakenoi was called Massaga 
(Masakavati?) by the Greeks. King Assakenos, the son of a certain 
Cleophes, and brother of Eryx and Aphikes, possessed an .army of 
20,000 cavalrymen, 30,000 infantrymen and 30 elephants (Arrian, Anab., 
IV, 25, 5). 

(4) The Greek (?) colony of Nysa, somewhere in Swat near Kohi- 
Mor. It was governed by President Akouphis, assisted by an aristocracy 
of 300 members. ‘“‘Those Nusaioi are not of Indian race; they are 
descendants of the invaders who followed Dionysus (to India) : either 
Greeks who had been disabled in the wars which Dionysus led against 
the Indians, or also natives whom, at their request, he had settled with 
the Greeks” (Arrian, Jnd., I, 4-5). We have seen earlier that a sutta 
from the Majjhima (II, p. 149) records some Yona (Greeks) in Uttara- 
patha and attributes to them, as well as to their neighbours the 
Kambojas, a social organisation which is completely alien to India. 

(5) Peucelaotis (Puskaravati, present-day Charsadda), the old capital 
of western Gandhara before the founding of Peshawar in the second 
century A.D. It was governed by the hipparchus Astes whose name is 
connected with the toponym Hasht-nagar which designated eight cities 
bordering the Swat in the district of Peshawar. 

II. The autonomous kingdoms and states of the Upper Punjab sepa- 
rated by the rivers Indus (Sindhu, Indos), Jhelum (Vitasta, Hydaspes), 
Chenab (Asikni or Candrabhaga, Acesines), Ravi (Parusni or Travati, 
Hydraotes), Bids (Vipas or Vipasa, Hyphasis), Sutlej (Sutudri, Zaradros 
or Hesydrus). 

(6) The kingdom of Taxila (Taksasila-Bhir Mound) between the 
Indus and the Jhelum, the princes of which supported Alexander. The 
Taxiles presented the conquering Macedonian with 200 silver talents, 
3,000 head of cattle 10,000 sheep and 30 elephants (Arrian, Anab., V, 3, 
5), and his son Omphis (Ambhi) gave him gold crowns and 80 talents of 
silver coin (Quintus Curtius, VIII, 12, 15). Strabo (XV, 1, 28) and 
Plutarch (Vita Alex., LEX) compare that kingdom with Egypt both with 
regard to the extent of the territory, the abundance of pasture-land and 
the wisdom of its princes. 

(7-8) Further to the north, in the present-day districts of Hazara on 
the one hand, and Punch and Nowshera on the other, the kingdoms of 
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Arsaces (the Urasarajya of the kharosthi inscriptions, Konow, p. 89) and 
Abisares (Atisara of the Mbh., VII, 93, 44). 

(9) Between the Jhelum and the Chenab, the kingdom of Porus the 
Elder, a descendant of the Piru or Paurava of the Re-Veda, the Brhat 
Samhita (XIV, 27) and the Mahabharata (II, 27, 14-16). He vigorously 
resisted Alexander, with an army of 30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 300 

117. chariots and 200 elephants according to Arrian (Anab., 15, 4), of 50,000 
infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 1,000 chariots and 130 elephants according to 
Diodorus of Sicily (XVII, 87, 2), of 30,000 infantry. 300 chariots and 85 
elephants according to Quintus Curtius (VIII, 13, 6). The kingdom, 
which corresponded to the modern districts of Guzrat and Shahpur, 
contained, in the words of Strabo (XV, |, 29), approximately 300 cities. 

(10) A neighbour of Porus, but ‘still between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, the autonomous state of the Glausai or Glauganikai (Glaucu- 
kayana of Panini, IV, 1, 90) included a great number of villages and 37 
cities from 5,000 to over 10,000 inhabitants (Arrian, Anab., V, 20, 4). 

(11) Between the Chenab and the RAvi, the kingdom of Porus the 
Younger, which occupied the eastern part of the Gandaris mentioned by 
Strabo (XV, I, 30). 

(12-13) On the eastern bank of the Ravi, the autonomous peoples of 
the Adraistai and the Kathaoi. The Adraistai, whose capital was named 
Pimprama, were perhaps the Adrja mentioned in the Mahabharata (VII, 
159, 5) among the tribes of the North-West, unless their name Aratta 
merely means “those who have no king”’ (Skt. Arastraka). The Kathaoi, 
whose stronghold was Sangala (which has nothing in common with 
Sakala or Sialkot, between the Chenab and the Ravi), are known to 
Panini (II, 4, 20) by the name of Kantha, and to the Mahabharata (VIII, 
85, 16) by that of Kratha. In Sanskrit, Katha means “hard’’. 

(14-15) The kingdoms of Sopeithes or Sophytes and of Phegelas or 
Phegeus situated, the former somewhere to the east of the Jhelum, and 
the latter — if he is not a fictitious person —, between the Ravi and the 
Beas. Some coins of a king Saubhiti have been found in Taxila with the 
head of a prince on the obverse and the image of a cock on the reverse. 
As for Phegelas, he possibly belonged to that royal race of ksatriyas 
mentioned by the name of Bhagala in the Ganapatha. 

Il. The states of the Middle Punjab, on the confluences of five rivers 
comprising : 

(16-17) The Sibai or Sibi and the Agalassoi, at the junction of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab. The former, under the name of Siva or Sibi, are 
well-known to the Vedas and Buddhist and Brahmanical literature; their 
capital Sibipura is mentioned on a Shorkot inscription (EI, XVI, 1921, 
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p. 16). The Agalassoi possessed an army of 40,000 infantry and 3,000 
cavalry (Diod., XVII, 96, 3). 

(18-19) The Sudrakai and the Malloi, to the south of the confluence 
of the Jhelum and Chenab, represented the Ksudraka of the Mahabha- 
rata (II, 52, 15; VII, 70, 11) and the Malava of Indian history. Diodorus 
of Sicily CXVH, 98, 1) attributes to them an army of 80,000 infantry, 
10,000 cavalry and 700 chariots; Quintus Curtius (IX, 4, 15), of 90,000 
infantry, 10,000 cavalry and 900 chariots. 

(20-22) On the Lower Chenab and between the confluence of that river 
with the Ravi and their junction with the Indus respectively, the 
Abastanoi (var. Sambastai, Sabarcae, Sabagrae), the Xathroi and the 
Ossadioi. The Abastanoi are the Ambastha mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII, 21), the Mahabharata (II, 52, 15), Panini (IV, 1, 74), 
the Barhaspatya ArthaSdastra (p. 21), and the Jatakas (IV, p. 363). They 
formed a democracy and possessed, according to Diodorus (XVII, 102, 
2), an army of 60,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry and 500 war chariots. The 
Xathroi are identified with the impure class of the Ksatri referred to by 
the Laws of Manu (X, 12); the Ossadioi have been compared to the 
Vasati of the Mahabharata (VII, 20, 11; 91, 38; VIII, 44, 47). 

IV. The province of Sindh on the Lower Indus consisted of a whole 
series of states and principalities : 

(23-24) On the two banks of the Indus, to the south of the confluen- 
ces of the rivers of the Punjab, the Sodrai (Sogdoi) and the Masianoi. 
The Sodrai are most probably the Sidra of the epic, a people closely 
associated with the Abhira of Sarasvati (Pataiijali, I, 2, 72; Mbh., VII, 
20, 6; IX, 37, 1). 

(25) The kingdom of Musicanus (Misika? Mausikara?), the richest of 
the region, the capital of which has been identified with Alor in the 
district of Sukkur. Although strictly subjected to the influence of the 
brahmins, the population was characterized by special customs which, 
according to Strabo (XVII, 1, 34), were not dissimilar to those of the 
Dorians of Sparta and Crete. 

(26) The monarchy of Oxycanus or Porticanus whose subjects, named 
Preasti by Quintus Curtius (FX, 8, 11), recall the Prostha of the 
Mahabharata (VI, 9, 61). 

(27) The principality of Sambus (Sambhu or Samba), a mountainous 
region near the kingdom of Musicanus. The capital Sindimana has not 
been identified with certainty. 

(28) Patalene on the Indus delta the capital of which Pattala, called 
Tauala by Diodorus (XVIII, 104, 1), occupied the present-day site of 
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Brahmanabad. Like ancient Sparta, it was governed by two kings, 
subject to the authority of a Council of Elders. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, the Indian kingdoms and 
republics escaped the control of the Achaemenid suzerain. The rivalries 
which set them against each other made them an easy prey for the 
conquering Macedonian, Alexander the Great. 


ALEXANDER IN INDIA (327-324 B.C.)33. — Having vanquished Darius 
II] Codoman in the battles of Issus (334) and Gaugamela (331), Alexan- 
der continued his progression eastwards and, in 330, reached the southern 
slopes of the Hindikush, where he founded, at Parvan in Kohistan of 
Kabul, Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus. Having devoted two years to 
the pacification of Bactria and Sogdiana, in 327 he undertook the 
conquest of India or, to be more precise, “‘the region which extends 
eastward from the Indus” (Arrian, Ind., IJ, 1). He set out from 
Bactria, crossed in ten days the Afghan massif, passed through Bamyan 
and reached Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus which he had founded, on 
the southern slope. Three further stages led him to Lampaka (Lag- 
hman), where he concentrated his troops in Nicaea, a temporary 
encampment to be found between the villages of Mandrawar and 
Chahar-bagh. He ordered Hephaestion and Perdiccas, with the main 
part of the Macedonian forces, to descend the Kabul valley in order to 
seize Peucelaotis or Puskaravati, the ancient Gandharan capital. Alexan- 
der himself subdued the highland tribes of the Aspasioi and Assakenoi 
and seized Massaga, the capital of the latter. He laid siege to the fortress 
(avarana) of Aornus located above Una, between the Swat and the 
Indus, and accepted the submission of Peucelaotis. Once he had captur- 
ed Aornus, he launched another attack on the Assakenoi and advanced 
as far as the Indus. There he received a visit from Ambhi, king of 
Taksasila, who renewed the homage which his father had paid earlier to 
the Macedonian conqueror, and provided a contingent of 700 cavalry as 
well as ample supplies. 

In the spring of 326, Alexander crossed the Indus on a bridge of boats 


33 Other than general works, see also W.W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 
1948; G. GLortz, etc., Alexandre et l'hellénisation du monde antique, Paris, 1938; pp. 139-68, 
A. Stein, On Alexander's Track to the Indus, London, 1929; S. LEvi, Alexandre et 
Alexandrie dans les documents indiens, Mémorial S, Lévi, Paris, 1937, pp. 413-23; R. Fick, 
Die b. Kultur und das Erbe Alexanders des Grossen, Leipzig, 1933; F. ALTHEIM, Welt- 
geschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, Halle, 1947, I, pp. 177-217; R.S. Tripatui, 
Alexander's Invasion of India : a revised Study, THQ, XVI, 1940, pp. 538-59; J. Fittiozart, 
Alexandre et I'Inde, L’information historique, IX, 4, Jul-Aug. 1947, pp. 142-3; E. Lamotte, 
Alexandre et le bouddhisme, BEFEO, XLIV, 1947-50, I, pp. 147-62. 
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constructed by his lieutenants in Udubhanda (Ohind, Und). He entered 
Taksasila peacefully where Ambhi joined him with a contingent of 5,000 
men. On the opposite bank of the Hydaspes, the Indian king Porus was 
waiting for him at the head of a powerful army, firmly determined to 
prevent him from passing. However, Alexander crossed the river by 
surprise, either at Jalalpur or, more probably at Jhelum, and routed the 
Indian army after a furious battle. Porus, who was injured in the 
fighting, submitted to Alexander. The latter celebrated his victory by 
founding, on either side of the Hydaspes, the towns of Nicaea on the 
west bank and Bucephala on the east bank. After a raid against the 
Glausai or Glauganikai, and the surrender of Abhisara and Porus the 
Younger, Alexander crossed the Acesines and the Hydraotes and, after 
heavy fighting, conquered the fortified town of Sangala. He was ready to 
cross the Hyphasis and encounter the forces of the Gangaridae and 
Prasioi, when his soldiers mutinied and forced him to retreat. 

The Macedonian army crossed the Hydraotes and the Acesines again 
and halted on the Hyphasis where a fleet was equipped. Porus was given 
the command of the territories situated between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis. Alexander then descended the Hydaspes to its confluence with 
the Acesines, overcame the Sibi and Agalassoi, and concentrated his 
forces at the confluence of the Acesines and Hydraotes. 

In January 325, Alexander, having subdued the Malloi and other 
tribes of the Middle Punjab, sailed down the Indus with his army and 
fleet. Musicanus, the king of Alor, came to pay him homage but shortly 
after rose against him : he was immediately seized and crucified. At 
Shikarpur, Alexander sent part of his troops back to Susiana under the 
command of the general Craterus : the latter reached his goal by the 
road via Kandahar and Seistan. Continuing southwards, Alexander 
came to Pattala in the Indus delta, the western and eastern arms of 
which he explored succesively. In September 325, the order was given for 
the final departure : Alexander, at the head of some 10,000 men, 
travelled through Gedrosia along the Makran coast; Nearchus, leading 
a flotilla of a thousand units, followed the coast of the Oritae and 
Makran towards the Persian Gulf. The three armies linked up in Susiana 
in the spring of 324. A year later Alexander died and his Indian 
possessions, like the rest of his empire, were soon dismembered. 

Among the twenty-odd Alexandrias founded by the Macedonian 
during his conquest of the Asiatic world, eight were situated in the 
oriental provinces of the ancient Achaemenid empire : Alexandria of 
Margiana (Merv), of Aria (Herat), Prophthasia in Seistan, Alexandria in 
Makarena or of the Oritae, Alexandria of Arachosia (Ghazni) also 
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called npdg Mépoas or éxni Macoayitac, Alexandria-Bactra, Alexandria 
in Sogdiana on the Oxus (Termez) and Alexandria-Eschate on the 
Jaxartes (Khodjend), also known as Alexandria of Scythia. On the 
territory of native Indian-speakers, there were Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus (Parvan amidst the Paropamisadae), Nicaea and Alexandria- 
Bucephala on the Jhelum in the domains of King Porus, Alexandria- 
Iomousa on the Chenab, and possibly also — for it is doubtful whether 
they existed — two Alexandrias on the Indus**. 

Alexander maintained for his own profit the old provinces of the 
Achaemenid empire and generally entrusted their government to local 
inhabitants, assisted and supervised by Macedonian strategoi and epis- 
copoi?*. The oriental satrapies on the Iranian border were four or six in 
number : 

1. Parthia-Hyrcania, capital Zadracarta, was administered by Ammi- 
napes, assisted by the Macedonian episcopos Tlepolemus, before it was 
handed over to its old governor Phrataphernes, whose loyalty to Ale- 
xander never failed. 

2. Aria, capital Herat, first remained under the command of two 
native princes Satibarzanes and Arsaces and then passed, after they 
revolted into the hands of Stasanor of Soloi who kept it, with the 
addition of Drangiana, until after 323. 

3. Arachosia, or the region of Ghazni, was successively directed by 
Menon (330-325) and Sibyrtius (325-317) : the latter, a host and friend 
of the historian Megasthenes, added to it the Oritae territory and 
Gedrosia. 

4. Parapamisus, where Alexander had founded his Alexandria-under- 
the Caucasus, remained in the hands of the indigenous dynasts, the 
Persians Proexes and Tyriespes, then the Sogdian Oxyartes, the father of 
Roxane, Alexander’s wife. 

5. Bactria-Sogdiana, augmented by Margiana, passed successively 
into the hands of the Persian Artabazus (329), the Macedonian Amyn- 
tas, then, after the assassination of the latter by his soldiers (325), of the 
general Philippus : powerfully fortified, for a long time this satrapy 
sheltered important Graeco-Macedonian garrisons whose insubordina- 
tion caused serious difficulties to Alexander and his successors. 

The Indian possessions of Alexander included three satrapies and two 
Indian kingdoms which were nominally independent : 

1. Situated to the west of the river, the satrapy of the Upper Indus 


34 Details in W.W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II, p. 455. 
35 For a list of Alexander’s satraps, see H. BERve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopogr. 
Grundlage, Munich, 1926, p. 276. 
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consisted of Peucelaotis (Kabul valley), the land of the Assakenoi as well 
as many principalities. In 327, its government was entrusted to the 
Macedonian Nicanor who retained it for two years. Small indigenous 
States subsisted under faithful leaders : Sangaius (Safijaya) of Puskara- 
vati, Kophaius or Cophaeus of the region of Kabul, Akouphis of Nysa, 
Assagetes (ASvajit) and Sissikottos (Sasigupta) who was in charge of the 
district of the Assakenoi. However, strong Macedonian garrisons were 
established at Bazira (Bir-K6t), Ora (Udegram) and on the Aornus (Pir- 
Sar). 

2. The satrapy of the Middle Indus, which was also created in 327, 
included the indigenous kingdoms of the Taxiles Ambhi, of Spitaces as 
well as the territory of the Malloi and the Oxydrachai at the confluence 
of the Acesines and the Indus. It was entrusted to Philippus, the son of 
Machatas, assisted by a Thracian garrison, who governed the region 
jointly with the king of Taxila. After the assassination of Nicanor by the 
Assakenoi in 326, Philippus annexed the district of the Upper Indus to 
his satrapy. However, Philippus fell at the hands of his Greek mercena- 
ries. Alexander, who was then in Carmania, wrote entrusting the guar- 
dianship of the territory to the Indian Taxiles until a new satrap was 
nominated; the Macedonian Eudemus was appointed as commander of 
the Macedonian garrison. 

3. The satrapy of the Lower Indus, which was organized in 325, 
covered the district of Sindh and included the ancient kingdom of the 
Sodrai, the principalities of Musicanus, Oxycanus and Sambus, as well 
as Patalene, one king of which was named Moeres. Its command was 
entrusted to Peithon, the son of Agenor, and to Oxyartes, who were also 
in charge of the surveillance of the coastal region. 

Outside this organization, Alexander kept two independent kingdoms 
to the east of the Hydaspes : those of Porus and Abisares. 

The first was created in 326 after the victory of the Hydaspes. 
Alexander returned to Porus his former possessions to which he soon 
added the territory of the Glausai or Glauganikai between the Hydaspes 
and the Acesines (Arrian, Anab., V, 19, 3; V, 20, 4), the states of Porus 
the Younger between the Acesines and the Hydraotes (Id., ibid., V, 21, 
4), as well as other regions situated more to the east. Before leaving 
India, Alexander, in the presence of his hetairoi and indigenous ambas- 
sadors, established Porus as king of all the Indian territories he had 
conquered : seven nations and more than two thousand cities (Id., ibid., 
VI, 2, 1). 

The kingdom of Abisares, located in Punch and the region of 
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Nowshera, was maintained by Alexander after the wholly platonic 
submission of its king (Arrian, Anab., V, 8, 3; V, 20, 5; V, 29, 4). 


INDIA UNDER THE DIADOCHI (323-305 B.C.)3°. — After the death of 
Alexander which took place on June 13th 323, North-West India was 
involved in battles which opposed the Diadochi against each other. 

It is said that as Alexander lay dying he had declared : ‘““My generals 
will give me a bloody funeral’’. In fact, from the day of his death, blood 
flowed and war almost broke out. The Macedonian generals agreed, 
however, to recognize as kings Arrhidaeus, a bastard of Philip of 
Macedonia, and Alexander Aigos, an infant son of Alexander. General 
Perdiccas, to whom the Macedonian conqueror had bequeathed his ring, 
received, together with the title of chiliarch, the regency of the kingdom. 
The other generals received provinces to govern. In Asia, Antigonus 
Monophthalmus received Phrygia; Eumenes, Cappadocia, and Peithon, 
Media. In Europe, Antipater obtained Macedonia and Greece, and 
Lysimachus, Thracia. Finally, in Africa, Ptolemy, son of Lagus, acqui- 
red Egypt. 

1. During the distribution of the satrapies which took place in 323, 
Perdiccas maintained the status quo in the oriental border-lands. Phrata- 
phernes retained Parthia-Hyrcania, Stasanor of Soloi Aria-Drangiana, 
Sibyrtius Arachosia-Gedrosia, Oxyartes (the father of Roxane), the 
Paropamisadae, and Philippus Bactria-Sogdiana. The two Indians, Taxi- 
les and Porus, remained in possession of the kingdoms which Alexander 
had given them (Diod., XVIII, 3). 

However, the Greek settlers in Bactria, who had already rebelled in 
325, started fresh agitations. Instigated first by Athenodorus, then by the 
Aenean Philo, they insisted on returning to their mother-country across 
the Asiatic continent. Perdiccas ordered the satrap of Media, Peithon, to 
repress the uprising. Peithon had no trouble in quelling the rebels but, 
contrary to the instructions he had received, he tried to spare them in 
the secret hope of enrolling them in his own troops. The latter thwarted 
the plans of their general by suddenly massacring all the mutineers. The 
Greek element was therefore forced to remain in Bactria, and it was only 
in the middle of the third century B.C. that it was able to free itself from 
Macedonian authority (Quintus Curtius, [X, 7, 3-11; Diod., XVII, 99, 6; 
XVIII, 7, 1-9). 

The authoritarian attitude taken by Perdiccas in all circumstances 
alienated some of his colleagues, particularly Antigonus, Antipater and 


36 For details, see M. Rostovrzerr, Social and economic History of the Hellenistic 
World, 3 vol., London, 1941; E. BikERMAN, Institutions des Séleucides, Paris, 1938; W.W. 
Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1951, pp. 1-70. 
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Ptolemy. Eumenes was practically the only one to remain loyal to him. 
During a campaign in Egypt, Perdiccas was assassinated in his tent by 
two rebellious officers : Peithon of Media and Seleucus, the commander 
of the hipparchy of hetairoi. Eumenes, victorious in Asia, was not able 
to prevent the dissidents from joining up at Triparadisus in Syria on the 
upper Orontes. With the agreement of Antigonus and Ptolemy, Antipa- 
ter of Phrygia received full powers and proceeded with a second 
distribution of the satrapies : the partition at Triparadisus (321). 

2. According to the measures taken by Antipater, Cappadocia which 
had belonged to Eumenes passed to Nicanor; Seleucus received Babylo- 
nia, while Peithon regained Northern Media. Some changes took place 
in the eastern Iranian borderlands : Parthia fell to Philippus who 
abandoned Bactria-Sogdiana to Stasanor of Soloi; Stasandrus of Cyprus 
received Aria and Drangiana (Diod., XVIII, 39). The situation remained 
unchanged in the territories of Indian tongue and civilization : Oxyartes 
continued, in the Paropamisadae; the domain of Peithon, the son of 
Agenor, who had received from Alexander the satrapy of the Lower 
Indus, was reduced to the “region” of India, adjacent to the Paropami- 
sadae”’. As for the Indian kingdoms of the Indus and Hydaspes, they 
remained respectively in the hands of Taxiles and Porus ‘because it was 
impossible to oust them’’ (Diod., XVIII, 39, 6). Therefore, less than six 
years after the Macedonian conquest, the Indian kingdoms had only 
very slight links with the occupying authorities, links which were main- 
tained by a Macedonian garrison under the command of Eudemus. 

Relinquishing part of his authority, Antipater entrusted Antigonus of 
Phrygia with the command of the royal army and ordered him to 
continue the fight against Eumenes and the remaining partisans of 
Perdiccas. Antigonus met Eumenes in Cappadocia in the plain of 
Orkynia and, having forced him to retreat, besieged him in the fortress 
of Nora, but without being able to capture him personally. The death of 
Antipater, which occurred in 319, only intensified the struggle between 
the Diadochi. 

3. The dying Antipater had withheld power from his son Cassander 
and had chosen an old soldier, Polyperchon, as his successor. Cassander, 
who considered himself wronged. declared war against the new regent. 
He allied himself with Antigonus of Phrygia, Ptolemy of Egypt and 
Lysimachus of Thrace, and also won over to his cause Peithon of Media 
and Seleucus of Babylon. In contrast, Polyperchon was supported in 
Asia by Eumenes who concentrated troops in Susiana. 

A series of events led the satraps of the higher regions to embrace 
Eumenes’ cause. Peithon, the satrap of Media, usurping the function of 
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a plenipotentiary strategos, had Philippus, the satrap of Parthia execu- 
ted, and replaced him by his own brother Eudamus. Fearing a similar 
fate, the governors of the higher regions formed a league against him 
and responded to the call made by Eumenes for assistance. They 
succeeded in assembling approximately 18,700 infantry, 4,600 cavalry 
and 120 elephants to join the army of Eumenes in Susiana (317). 

According to Diodorus of Sicily, these are the contingents supplied by 
the various satraps : Stasandrus (Aria-Drangiana-Bactria) : 1,500 in- 
fantry and 1,000 cavalry. — Sibyrtius (Arachosia) : 1,000 infantry, 116 
cavairy. — Androbazus, lieutenant of Oxyartes (Paropamisadae) : 1,200 
infantry, 400 cavalry. — Tlepolemus (Carmania) : 1,500 infantry, 700 
cavalry. As for the strategos Eudemus who, since 324, commanded the 
Macedonian garrison on the Middle Indus, he killed King Porus, whose 
states extended along the east bank of the Jhelum, and seized the Indian 
elephants which had distinguished themselves at the battle of the 
Hydaspes; thus he arrived with a contingent of 3,000 infantry, 500 
cavalry and 120 elephants (Diod., XIX, 14). 

The only one who did not embrace Eumenes’ cause was Peithon, the 
son of Agenor, who since 324 held command of the satrapy of the 
Lower Indus, but who, at the time of the partition of Triparadisus, held 
only a strip of territory neighbouring on the Paropamisadae to govern. 
He too left his territory but, it seems, in order to join up with the forces 
of Antigonus, the rival of Eumenes (Diod., XIX, 56, 4). 

Freed from the foreign troops which had occupied them, the Indian 
kingdoms of the Punjab returned to the mother country, and the Indian 
emperor Candragupta immediately added them to his crown (317 B.C.). 

The support of the higher satrapies was not able to ensure victory for 
Eumenes. After two indecisive battles, in 317 and 316 in Paraecene and 
Gabiene, he was betrayed by his own argyraspides and delivered to the 
enemy. Now that he was master of Eumenes’ person and of his whole 
army, Antigonus seized Antigenes, the leader of the argyraspides who 
had betrayed his own lord, had him enclosed in a casket and burnt alive. 
He also put to death Eudemus, the murderer of Porus, who had led the 
elephants from India. As for Eumenes, who was held to secrecy, he 
sought a method of saving him. Nevertheless, he finally yielded to the 
entreaties of the Macedonians who demanded a pitiless punishment and 
Eumenes was strangled in his prison (Diod., XIX, 44). 

Determined to be sole master in Asia, Antigonus also rid himself of 
the friends who until then had supported his cause. Peithon of Media, 
who was implicated in an attempted military uprising, was summoned 
before a court martial, condemned and executed; his satrapy was given 
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to the Median Orontopates and to the strategos Hippostratus (Diod., 
XIX, 46). Seleucus, the satrap of Babylon, was accused of extortion and 
forced to flee to Egypt where he took refuge with Ptolemy; Babylonia 
passed into the hands of Peithon, the son of Agenor, who had earlier 
been the satrap of the Lower Indus (Diod., XIX, 56). 

For the third time since the death of Alexander, Antigonus undertook 
the partition of the higher satrapies (316 B.C.). He kept Carmania for 
Tlepolemus and Bactria for Stasanor “since it was not easy to expel 
those men from their provinces’. He retained Oxyartes, the father of 
Roxane, at the head of the Paropamisadae “‘since much time and a 
strong army would have been needed to oust him’’. Reconciled with 
Sibyrtius, he confirmed him in his satrapy of Arachosia. It was only in 
Aria that he was able to make new nominations : that of Evitus, soon 
followed by Evagoras (Diod., XIX, 48). It will be noticed that, at this 
last partition, there is no further question of either the two Indian 
kingdoms or the satrapies on the Indus. In fact, those territories, having 
reverted to the Indian empire of Candragupta, broke loose from the 
authority of Antigonus. 

4. The successes which Antigonus achieved in Persia, and which were 
soon to be followed by the conquest of Northern Syria (315 B.C.), 
brought the other Diadochi out in league against him. On the instigation 
of Seleucus, Ptolemy of Egypt, Lysimachus of Thrace, Cassander of 
Macedonia and Greece formed a coalition and sent Antigonus an 
ultimatum which he repulsed with disdain. 

In the spring of 312, Ptolemy and Seleucus won a decisive victory at 
Gaza over the armies of Antigonus which were commanded by De- 
metrius, son of Antigonus, and Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap of 
Babylon. Demetrius was routed and Peithon was left among the dead. 

Without waiting any longer, Seleucus, escorted by 800 infantry and 
200 cavalry, pushed eastwards and entered Babylonia where the popula- 
tion received him joyfully. He then stormed the fortress of Babylon, put 
Nicanor, the military administrator of the higher satrapies, to flight and 
killed Euagrus, the satrap of Persia, in a night battle. Seleucus treated all 
those who had surrendered with kindness and, having become master of 
a great army, easily seized Susiana and Media (Diod., XIX, 90-2). These 
spectacular successes mark the start of the Seleucid era which began in 
Babylonia on Ist Nisan 311-310, i.e. April 311. 

5. In order to restore the Indo-Iranian possessions of Alexander for 
his own profit, Seleucus had to reconquer the upper regions of Eastern 
Iran and wrest Punjab and Sindh from Chandragupta. 

The first part of the programme was achieved in 311. Nicanor, while 
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in flight, warned Antigonus by letter of the successes gained by Seleucus, 
and Antigonus, alarmed about the higher satrapies, sent his son De- 
metrius to Babylonia, to create a diversion. This short-lived raid did not 
deter Seleucus from his projects (Diod., XIX, 100). He seized Media and 
other higher satrapies and with his own hand killed their military 
administrator, Nicanor (Appian, Syriaca, LV). The Indus again became, 
but only for a short time, the frontier between Iran, held by Seleucus, 
and the Indian empire of Candragupta : “‘Seleucus’, says Appian, 
“ruled over Mesopotamia, Armenia, Cappadocia of the Seleucid, the 
Persians, Parthians, Bactrians, Tapurians, Sogdiana, Arachosia, Hyrca- 
nia and all the neighbouring peoples as far as the Indus, peoples whom 
Alexander had already conquered, with the result that the major part of 
Asia, in the period which followed Alexander, was bordered by that 
river” (Syriaca, LV). 

Seleucus was to fail in the second part of his programme : the 
reconquest of the Punjab and Sindh which, for ten years from 327 to 
317, had been part of the Alexandrian possessions, before it returned to 
the mother country after the departure of the strategos Eudemus and the 
satrap Peithon, son of Agenor. Candragupta had immediately added 
those territories to his crown. 

Bent on reconquering them, about 305-304, Seleucus organized an 
expedition into open Indian territory : “Having crossed the Indus, he 
waged war on Andrakottos (Candragupta), the king of the Indians 
located around that river, until he had concluded a treaty of friendship 
(ptAia) and a matrimonial alliance (y750c¢) with him’ (Appian, Syriaca, 
LV). 

Strabo (XV, 2, 9), confirmed by Plutarch (Vita Alex., LXII), states 
that ““Seleucus Nicator ceded [the contested territories] to Sandracottus 
as a guarantee of a matrimonial covenant (éxtyapia) and in exchange 
for 500 elephants’. It is generally believed, since Bouché-Leclerq, that 
this covenant authorized mixed marriages between the Hellenes and the 
Bactrians and guaranteed the social position of the Graeco-Macedo- 
nians who had remained in the Indian territories recovered by Candra- 
gupta>7. 

From two passages by the geographer Eratosthenes (third century 
B.C.) quoted by Strabo (XV, 1, 10; XV, 2, 9) and supported by Pliny 
the Elder (VI, 78) it would appear that Seleucus returned to his rival all 
or part of the Paropamisadae, Arachosia and Gedrosia together with 


37 BoucuHE-Lecterg, Hist. des Séleucides, 1, pp. 29-30; E. BIKERMAN, o./., p. 24; A. 
Foucuer, Art gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 450; BAzin-Foucuer, JA, 1938, p. 505. 
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some districts of Aria. According to A. Foucher, the new frontier 
followed roughly the 62nd degree longitude east of Paris3%. 

The new demarcation line was, at least theoretically, to remain 
unchanged for the major part of the Maurya era and was only violated 
about the year 200, during the eastward thrust of King Euthydemus of 
Bactria. In the meantime, religious propaganda was able to proceed 
unmolested, and most of the districts of the North-West rallied to 
Buddhism. 

As for Seleucus, once his eastern frontier was laid down, he joined up 
with the separatist generals who were in league against Antigonus. The 
victory at Ipsus in 301, where the elephants supplied by Candragupta 
performed wonders, gave him access to the sea across Syria and Cilicia. 
Finally, he conquered Asia Minor with the victory of Curopedium 
gained over Lysimachus (281). He entered Europe and was about to 
ascend the throne of Macedonia when he was assassinated in 280 by 
Ptolemy Keraunos. 


3. — CEYLON FROM 486 TO 250 B.C. 


SINHALESE CHRONICLES. — The sources in Pali which were compiled in 
Ceylon in the course of time constitute a source of prime importance for 
the history of Buddhism?%. They contain a complete list, with indica- 
tions of dates, of the thirteen sovereigns who, from Bimbisdra to ASoka 
(546-230 B.C.), succeeded one another to the throne of Magadha, and of 
the 186 kings who, from Vijaya to Sirivikkamarajastha (486 B.C.-1815 
A.D.), ruled in Ceylon. 

Written in Pali verse, the Dipavamsa (22 Chapters) and the Maha- 
vamsa (37 Chapters) cover the period from the beginnings of Buddhism 
to the reign of Mahdsena (486 B.C.-349 A.D.). The Dipavamsa was 
compiled at the end of the fourth century by one or more anonymous 
authors; the Mahavamsa, slightly later in date, is sometimes attributed 
to the monk Mahanaman. The Samantapdasadika, a commentary on the 
Pali Vinaya and wnitten by the master Buddhaghosa in the fifth century, 


38 A. FOUCHER, La vieille route de I'Inde, p. 208. 

39 Cf. The Dipavamsa, ed. and tr. H. OLDENBERG, London, 1879; The Mahavamsa tr. by 
W. Geicer, London, 1934 (addendum by G.C. MENDis, Colombo, 1950); Samanta- 
PGsadika (Nidana) tr. P. GoDAHEWaA, Matara, 1954. 

On the value of these chronicles, see M. WINTERNITZ, Hist. Ind. Lit., 11, pp. 210-26; B.C. 
Law, Hist. Pali Lit., 1, pp. 517-96; On the Chronicles of Ceylon, Calcutta, 1947; G.C. 
MeNnois, The Pali Chronicles of Ceylon, Un. of Ceylon Review, IV, 1946, pp. 1-24. For 
Sinhalese output in general, see G.P. MALALASEKERA, The Pali Lit. of Ceylon, London, 
1928. 
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contains an introduction giving a summary of ecclesiastical history from 
its origins up to the reign of Devanampiyatissa, sixth king of Ceylon 
(250-210 B.C.). The three works have a common source in the old 
glosses in Sinhalese, the Poranatthakatha, preserved until then in the 
Mahavihara monastery in Anuradhapura : they consisted of notes of a 
philological and exegetical nature, but also contained some historical 
information. 

A Vamsatthappakasini or commentary upon the Mahdvamsa, compi- 
led between 1000 and 1250, provides some additional details on early 
events. 

During the Middle Ages, further chapters were added, at least four 
times, to the Mahavamsa, and this additional supplement was called the 
Ciilavamsa : 

1. Chapters 38-79, stretching from the reign of Sirimeghavanna, the 
59th king, to that of Parakkamabahu I, the 137th king (ca. 362-1186), 
written in the thirteenth century by the Thera Dhammakitti. 

2. Chapters 80-90, beginning with the reign of Vijayabahu II, 138th 
king, and ending with that of Bhuvanekabahu IV, 161st king (1186- 
1350), chapters added at the end of the fourteenth century by an 
anonymous author. 

3. Chapters 91-100, covering the accession of Parakkamabahu V, 
162nd king, up to the death of Kittisirajasaha, ca. 1350-1782, a section 
written in the eighteenth century by the Thera Tibboturadve Sumangala. 

4. Chapter 101, relating the last two reigns, was composed and added 
to the 1877 edition of the Ciuilavamsa by H. Sumangala and Batuwantu- 
dawa. It was during the reign of Rajadhirajasiha that the Capitulation 
of Colombo took place (15 February 1796) and the island passed from 
the hands of the Olanda (Dutch) to those of the Ingisiri (English). 

Monastery archives and semi-legendary writings concerning famous 
relics were added, thus completing the data of the chronicles on specific 
points. Hence the Mahabodhivamsa by Upatissa (eleventh century) is the 
Pali translation of a Sinhalese work describing the arrival of the Bodhi 
Tree in Ceylon. The Dathavamsa by Dhammakitti (thirteenth century) is 
a verse adaptation of a Sinhalese chronicle which tells of the transporta- 
tion of one of the Buddha’s teeth from Kalinga to Ceylon. The 
Thupavamsa by Vacissara (thirteenth century) is a poem describing in 
particular the erection of the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura thanks to 
the intervention of King Dutthagamani. The Hatthavanagallavihara- 
vamsa is the history of a monastery renowned for the charity of King 
Sirisanghabodhi who gave a poor man his own head upon which a rival 
had set a price. Composed at the end of the fourteenth century or the 
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beginning of the fifteenth, the Nikdyasamgraha supplied later details on 
the composition of the canonical texts and the history of the Buddhist 
sects. Finally, with regard to the duration of the Sinhalese reigns, it is 
advisable to compare the data of the chronicles with certain family 
archives such as the Rajdvaliya, the Pujavaliya or the Rdajaratnakara. 
Even more important are the Sinhalese inscriptions in which appear, the 
names of a large number of kings in their most common form*?®. 

All the Sinhalese literature bases its calculations on the era of the 
Nirvana, which was fixed as from the twelfth century in 543 or 544 B.C. 
However, this is contradicted by another Sinhalese tradition, which is 
even older and counts 218 years between the Nirvana and the consecra- 
tion of Asoka in 268 B.C. This, as we have seen, would place the former 
event in 486 B.C. Such a discordance makes the traditional chronology 
precarious and it needs to be continually rectified with the aid of 
synchronisms. Furthermore, the veracity of the chronicles has been 
much debated : they proliferate in miracles, assemble all kinds of 
legends, present ancient facts in a forced light and on many points only 
express the viewpoint of the monks of the Mahavihara. They neverthe- 
less contain a number of authentic recollections which can sometimes be 
verified*!. 


ANCIENT POPULATIONS. — The island of Ceylon, known in India by 
the name Lanka, Tamraparni, Simhaladvipa, or more simply Simhala, 
was designated by the Greeks and Romans by the name of Taprobane. 
Its population resulted from a mixture of different races and peoples of 
which the main ones were the Vedda, the Arya and the Dravida. 

The Vedda, a certain number of whom had not yet got beyond the 
primitive stage of humanity, were short-bodied hunters, wavy-haired 
and long-faced. They lived on the flesh of wild animals which they killed 


4° These inscriptions were published by the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon in 
Epigraphia Zeilanica. See W. GEIGER, Konigsnamen in den Brahmi-Inschriften Ceylons, 
Mélanges Winternitz, Leipzig, 1943, pp. 313-21. 

*' For the history of Ceylon : H. PARKER, Ancient Ceylon, London, 1909; S. PARANAVI- 
TANA, Hist. of Ceylon, with a Note on the Chronology, New History of Indian People, Vol. 
VI, Ch. XIII, pp. 251-64; Mahdydnism in Ceylon, Ceylon Journal of Science, II, 1928, 
pp. 35-71; W.A. Da Sitva, Hist. of B. in Ceylon, Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 
453-528; W. GEIGER, A short Hist. of Ceylon, Buddhistic Studies, pp. 711-27; E.W. 
ADIKARAM, Early History of B. in Ceylon, Migoda, 1946; H.W. Coprincton, A short Hist. 
of Ceylon, 2nd ed., London, 1947; G.C. MENDIs, The early Hist. of Ceylon, 7th ed., 
Calcutta, 1947; W. RaHuLa, Hist. of B. in Ceylon, Colombo, 1956; J. Crossy, Buddhism in 
Ceylon, JRAS, 1947, pp. 41-52; 166-83; M. SHAHIDULLAH, The first Aryan Colonization of 
Ceylon, 1HQ, IX, 1933, pp. 742-50; B.C. Law, Contemporaneity of the Kings in India and 
Ceylon, Bhandarkar Vol., 1940, pp. 371-5. 
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with arrows, dwelt in stone caves and for a long time were ignorant of 
the use of cotton and wool. They were closely bound to their family 
community and clan life. They apparently belonged to the same race as 
the pre-Dravidians of southern India such as the Irulas and Kurumbers, 
and were related to the Toalas of Celebes, Batins of Sumatra and 
Australian Aborigenes. 

Among the ancient tribes of Ceylon, the Sinhalese chronicles mention 
the Simhala (lions), Taraccha (hyenas), Lambakarna (hares or goats), 
Balibhojaka (crows), Moriyas (peacocks) and Kulinga (shrikes). These 
terms show that these were totemic clans who took their names from 
animals from which they were supposed to descend and whom they 
worshipped. 

It is perhaps to this ancient stratum of the population that should be 
attributed the traces of palaeolithic and neolithic civilization discovered 
near the present habitat of the Vedda : tools made of shell and quartz, 
the dolmen of Padiyagampola, some stone altars erected in caves in the 
district of Batticaloa and at Nuvaragam Palata. 

At least a part of these Vedda were assimilated by an Aryan-speaking 
population which settled in Ceylon in the fifth century B.C. They were a 
pastoral and agricultural people, organized into tribes and governed by 
kings under the control of a popular assembly (samiti or sabhda) with the 
help of spiritual leaders (purohita) and village chiefs (gramani). In all 
probability, the Aryas who occupied Ceylon originated in northern 
India, since the Sinhalese dialect, Helu or Elu, which they implanted in 
the island, has clear affinities with the idioms of the Gulf of Cambay, 
earlier known as Lata. The fact seems to be confirmed by an old legend 
concerning the arrival of the Simhala in Ceylon, and which is narrated 
at length in the chronicles (Dpv., IX; Mhv., VI-VIII) and the echoes of 
which reached Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 11, p. 932c) : 

A princess from Vanga (Bengal), having married a lion, gave birth to 
twin babies, Sihabahu, whose hands and feet were lion’s paws, and 
Sihasivali. When Sthabahu was sixteen years old, he fled to Bengal with 
his mother and sister. Since the lion’s head had a prtice set on it, 
Sthabahu killed it, but refused the throne of Vanga which he was 
offered. He went to Lata (district of Cambay) where he founded the 
town of Sthapura and took as queen his own sister Sthasivalt who gave 
him thirty-two sons, the eldest of whom was Vijaya and the second 
Sumitta. 

In Lata, Vijaya and his seven hundred companions, the Simhala, were 
so delinquent in their behaviour that King Sihabahu was compelled to 
banish them. The exiles settled for some time in the ports of the western 
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side of the Indus, in Sirparaka (Sopara to the north of Bombay) at first, 
then in Bharukaccha (Broach). It was from there that they arrived in 
Tamraparni (Ceylon) which they reached on the very day of the 
Buddha’s birth. The protection of the god Uppalavanna enabled them 
to triumph over attacks by Yakkha (demons) who wanted to expel them 
from the island. The Yakkhini Kuveni became infatuated with Vijaya 
and the latter, with her help, killed the Yakkhas of Lankapura and 
Sirisavatthu and founded the city of Tambapanni. He raised five of his 
companions, Anuradha, Upatissa, Ujjena, Uruvela and Vijita, to the 
rank of ministers, and the latter established on the island five colonies 
which bear their names. 

At the time of mounting the throne, Vijaya ‘epiilaed the yakkhini 
Kuveni and wedded a daughter of King Pandu of Madhura in the 
extreme south of India. 

Another legend which is often narrated in Buddhist works‘? records 
that in Ceylon the town of Sirisavatthu was inhabited by Yakkhinis, 
demonesses, who seized upon sailors who ran aground on the coast 
between the rivers Kalyani and Nagadipa. As soon as they arrived, the 
Yakkhinis transformed themselves into women who seduced and mar- 
ried them. However, they devoured them as soon as more shipwrecked 
men reached the island. One day, five hundred merchants ran aground 
in Ceylon; the same night, the Yakkhinis who had rescued them 
devoured their previous husbands. The leader of the merchants, noticing 
that these women were demons, succeeded in escaping from them with 
two hundred and fifty companions, with the help of a divine horse which 
brought them back to their own country. 

All these tales seem to be a distant echo of the struggle between the 
native Vedda and the Aryan settlers. After the Vedda and the Aryas, the 
Dravida from the continent added their own contribution to the peop- 
ling of the island where they set foot sometimes as peaceful immigrants 
and, sometimes, weapons in hand. The first invasion of which the 
chronicles have preserved a recollection took place in the year 306 after 
the Nirvana (180 B.C.) under the leadership of two Damila horse- 
dealers, Sena and Guttika (Dpv., XVIII, 47; Mhv., XXI, 11). The 
Simhala always resisted the Dravida most vigorously and, when they 
were unable to repulse the invader, they always succeeded in assimilating 
him by imposing their language and civilization on him. 


42 Jataka, II, p. 127 sq.; other references in Watters, II, p. 234; E. CHAVANNES, Cing 
cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois, 4 vol., Paris, 1910-34 : IV, p. 105. 
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THE FIRST FIVE KINGS OF CEYLON (486-250 B.C.). — The Sinhalese 
chronicles of the Dipa- (Ch. 9-11) and the Mahdvamsa (Ch. 7-11) 
establish the list of the first five kings of Ceylon as follows : 


Length of Era of the Ancient Era 


Sovereigns Nirvana (B.C.) 


1-38 486-448 


. Vijaya 


Interregnum 38-39 448-447 
2. Panduvasudeva 39-69 447-417 
3. Abhaya 69-89 417-397 
Interregnum 89-106 397-380 
4. Pandukabhaya 106-176 380-310 
5. Mutasiva 176-236 310-250 


Vijaya was a contemporary of Ajatasatru, the 16th year of his reign 
corresponding to the 24th of the king of Magadha. Panduvasudeva was 
the youngest son of Sumitta, Vijaya’s brother; he married Bhaddakac- 
cana by whom he had two sons and a daughter, and ruled in Upatissa- 
gama. Abhaya, the eldest son of Panduvasudeva, after reigning for 
twenty years, was deposed by his nephew Pandukabhaya and reduced to 
the role of city guardian (nagaraguttika). Pandukabhaya, who overthrew 
Abhaya and killed his nine brothers, ruled for seventy years in Anura- 
dhapura which he made his capital and where he established hermitages 
for the benefit the Nirgranthas, Ajivikas and brahmins. His son Muta- 
siva, who ruled for sixty years, was a contemporary of the first three 
Mauryas; it was he who laid out the famous grove of the Mahamegha- 
vana where his son was to welcome the first Buddhist missionaries. 


THE BUDDHA’S VISITS TO CEYLON. — The Buddhist legend compiled by 
the chronicles (Dpv., Ch. 1-2; Mhv., Ch. 1) claims that during his earthly 
lifetime Sakyamuni visited the island of Ceylon three times. The first 
visit took place the very year of the Enlightenment (531 B.C.) : the 
Buddha went to the Mahanaga garden and stood in the air over an 
assembly of serpents. Having struck terror into them, he persuaded them 
to leave the island and go as a group to occupy the land of Giridipa. 
The second visit occurred five years later (526) : an argument had 
broken out between two Naga chiefs, Mahodara and Culodara, who 
were quarrelling over the possession of a precious throne, the Buddha 
appeared to them in the company of the god Samiddhi-Sumana, recon- 
ciled them and accepted as a gift the throne which had been the cause of 
the dispute. Finally, three years later (523), Sakyamuni, at the invitation 
of Maniakkhila of Kalyani, went to the island accompanied by five 
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hundred monks, stayed on Mount Sumanakita where he left his foot- 
print, halted in Dighavapi and visited the Mahameghavana where he 
consecrated various spots by his very presence. It was there that he 
revealed to his audience that already before him, his three predecessors, 
the Buddhas Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa, had been to the 
island. 

This legend, so dear to the Sinhalese, must have been elaborated at a 
time when regions which had only embraced the Buddhist faith belatedly 
attempted to consider themselves holy lands by claiming that the 
Buddhas had trodden their soil. That is how a journey was attributed to 
the Buddha to North-West India, Kasmir, the western coast (Sirpa- 
raka), Burma, etc. 


II. — BUDDHIST LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 


During the two centuries of the Magadhan period, the Buddhists, 
working alone or in conciliatory assemblies, laid the foundations of their 
canonical writings, evaluated the chances of their Master’s Doctrine 
enduring and chose their leaders. The traditions concerning these events 
are far from concordant and the majority did not assume any shape 
until times much later than the narrated facts. We shall inspect them in 
turn. 


1. — THE COUNCILS OF RAJAGRHA AND VAISALT 


Dates. — All the sources are in agreement in placing the council of 
Rajagrha in the year one of the Nirvana, according to the long 
chronology in 486 B.C., and according to the short chronology in 368 
B.C. The council of Vaisali is located between the year 100 and 110 of 
the Nirvana : the Sinhalese sources which adopt the long chronology 
therefore place it in the year 386 B.C., corresponding to the tenth year 
of the reign of Kalasoka; two Sanskrit sources which follow the short 
chronology, the Sarvdstivadin Vinaya (T 1451, p. 450a 28), the Malasar- 
vastivadin Vinaya (T 1435, p. 41lc 3), as well as Hsiian-tsang (T 2087, 
p. 9095 14), situate the council in 258 B.C., that is, ten years after the 
consecration of ASoka the Maurya‘?. 

*3 Few historical problems have caused so much ink to flow as that of the Buddhist 
councils. An excellent description and an early bibliography can be found in L. pe VALLEE 
Poussin, Councils, ERE, IV, pp. 179-85. Since then two works have appeared which, for a 
synoptic study of the sources, are and will remain magisterial : J. PRZYLUSK1, Le Concile de 
Rajagrha, Paris, 1926; M. Horincer, Etude sur le concile de Vaisali, Louvain, 1946. 
However, discussion on the essentials continues : E. FRAUWALLNER, Die buddhistische 
Konzile, ZDMG, CII, 1952, pp. 240-61; J. Fittiozat, Inde Classique, H, pp. 493-9; 
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NARRATION OF EVENTS. —- Among the numerous accounts devoted to 
the first two councils, we will summarize here that of the Pali Vinaya 
(II, pp. 284-308). Not because it is superior in value to that of the others, 
but because, it has been authenticated by the learned body of Sinhalese 
intellectuals, and presents the events in a reasonable external guise. 

In this Vinaya, the account of the council of Rajagrha begins 
abruptly, without any preliminary introduction. Kasyapa, who is ad- 
dressing the bhiksus, informs them that, while he was travelling from 
Pava to Kusinagara in the company of 500 monks, an Ajivika told him 
of the decease of the Buddha, which had occurred seven days previously. 
Among his companions, some grieved while others, who were wiser, 
resigned themselves to the inevitable. However, the monk Subhaddha 
(Skt. Subhadra) openly rejoiced at the loss of the Buddha who exasperat- 
ed the monks with his observations; he proposed that the bhiksus, now 
free of all restraint, should live as they liked. 

In order to ensure that indiscipline would not infiltrate the order, 
Kasyapa proposed that the monks perform a joint recitation of the Law 
(dharma) and discipline (vinaya). He chose 499 Arhats but, at their 
request, also convoked Ananda who, although he was not an Arhat, was 
best acquainted with the Buddha’s teaching. 

After a joint deliberation, it was decided that the 500 bhiksus should 
go to Rajagrha for the rainy season, to give there a joint recitation of 
the Dharmavinaya. The assembly therefore went to the capital of 
Magadha and devoted the first month of the season to preparatory 
work. 

The very morning of the conclave, Ananda, undergoing sudden 
enlightenment, reached Arhatship. The session then opened. 

KasSyapa questioned Upali on the Vinaya and made him state where, 
to whom and concerning what, the Buddha had promulgated the 
instructions for drawing up the rules for bhiksus and bhiksunis. It was 
then Ananda’s turn to inform his colleagues in what place, to which 
person and with regard to what subject the Master had expounded the 
sutras contained in the five canonical Nikayas. 

Ananda then told his colleagues that, before dying, the Buddha had 
authorized the community to abolish the minor and least important 
precepts (ksudranuksiidraka siksapada), but that he, Ananda, had not 
asked him to specify what he meant by those precepts. Since the 
assembly was unable to reach an agreement concerning their signi- 


A. BAREAU, Les premiers conciles bouddhiques, Paris, 1955.* The present description is to a 
large part inspired by the remarkable critique by P. DemmeVILLE, A propos du concile de 
Vaisali, TP, XL, pp. 239-96. 
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ficance, KaSyapa proposed that all the precepts promulgated by the 
Buddha should be retained without distinction. The motion was ac- 
cepted. 

The elders at the council then addressed Ananda with a series of 
reproaches : he had neglected to question the Buddha about the minor 
and least important precepts, he had put his foot on his raincloak, he 
had allowed his body to be defiled by women’s tears, he had not asked 
him to prolong his stay in this world and, finally, he had pleaded for the 
entry of women into the order. Even though he felt perfectly innocent, 
Ananda confessed those faults out of regard for the community. 

Meanwhile, the venerable Purana, who was travelling in Daksinagiri 
with 500 monks, arrived in Rajagrha. When he learnt that the Law and 
Discipline had been recited by Kasyapa and the 500 Arhats, he ex- 
pressed reservations and claimed that he had memorized the Law as he 
had heard and received it from the very lips of the Blessed One. 

In conclusion, the assembly instructed Ananda to go to Kausambi in 
order to notify the bhiksu Channa of the disciplinary punishment meted 
out to him by the Buddha. 

The Pali Vinaya passes in silence over the episode of Gavampati 
which is narrated by several other sources : before the assembly was 
convened, the young Pina had gone to the Sirisa Palace to invite the 
Arhat Gavampati to participate in the sessions; the latter, however, on 
learning of the decease of the Buddha and considering the world 
henceforth devoid of interest, had declined the invitation and entered 
Nirvana. 


One hundred years after the Buddha’s Nirvana, the Vajjiputtaka (Skt. 
Vrjiputraka) bhiksus of Vaisalt promulgated ten practices as being licit : 
1. [storing] salt in a horn (sirigilona), 2. two fingers (dvarigula) [i.e. eating 
when the sun’s shadow has passed two fingers’ breadth beyond noon], 3. 
(going to] another village (gamantara) [after eating once], 4. [the holding 
of uposatha separately by monks] dwelling in the same district (avdsa), 
5. approbation (anumati) [of an act when the assembly is incomplete], 
6. [following a teacher’s] rule of conduct (dcinna), 7. [partaking of] sour 
milk (amathita), 8. [drinking] new palm-wine (jalogi patum), 9. [using] 
mats with fringes (adasakam nisidanam), 10. [handling] gold and silver 
(jataruparajata)**. 

** For details, see A. BAREAU, Les premiers conciles, pp. 68-71. Note : words in square 
brackets added by tr. 
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At that moment, the venerable Yasa (Skt. YaSas, YaSoda), son of 
Kakandaka, arrived in Vaisali and noted that on the uposatha day the 
bhiksus of the area were placing a bowl in the middle of the assembly 
and were asking the laity to put gold and silver coins in it for the needs 
of the community. Yasa formally advised the laity against offering any 
more money, claiming that the monks could receive neither silver nor 
gold. Thereupon, the Vajjiputtakas imposed on him the act of reconci- 
liation (patisaraniyakamma) which consisted of begging the pardon of 
insulted persons, in this case the upasakas of Vaisalli. 

Yasa did so but, while apologizing to the laity for insulting them by 
his reproaches, he maintained and reaffirmed his point of view, namely 
that a bhiksu cannot accept gold or silver under any pretext whatever. 
The laity were convinced and looked upon the monks of Vaisali as bad 
religious. 

Considering themselves offended, the Vajjiputtakas then laid the act 
of suspension (ukkhepaniyakamma) on Yasa for having instructed with- 
out warrant. However, Yasa escaped from them and took refuge in 
Kausambi. From there he sent messages to the bhiksus of Patheyya 
(Western India), Avanti and the Deccan, requesting them to undertake 
his defence and to maintain the good discipline which was threatened by 
the practices of the Vajjiputtakas. 

Furthermore, Yasa went in person to the venerable Sambhita Sana- 
vasin (Skt. Sanavasa, Sanvasika, Sonavasin, Sambhoga) who lived on 
Mount Ahoganga (on the upper Ganges) and won him over to his point 
of view as well as 60 bhiksus from Patheyya and 80 bhiksus from Avanti 
and the Deccan who had come to Ahoganga for the event. 

The complainants decided to rally to their cause the venerable Revata 
of Soreyya (a locality between Veraifija, east of Mathura, and Samka- 
sya), but the latter, little desirous of intervening, did not wait for anyone 
to come and consult him. Those sent out to meet him missed him 
successively in Soreyya, Samkasya, Kanyakubja, Udumbara and Agga- 
lapura, finally catching up with him in Sahajati. Yasa questioned him on 
the lawfulness of the ten points and, after having had them explained to 
him at length, Revata formally condemned them and promised Yasa his 
support. 

Disturbed by the turn events were taking, the Vajjiputtakas of Vaisalt 
sent a delegation to Revata in Sahajati. At the same time, the venerable 
Salha (Skt. Sadha), who was living in solitude, was warned by a deity of 
the bad behaviour of the bhiksus from the east. However, the Vaisalians 
who had reached Revata tried to win him over with gifts, which Revata 
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refused, all the while upholding his condemnation despite the interven- 
tion of his disciple Uttara, who had been corrupted. 

At the suggestion of Revata, the Samgha went to Vaisali to settle the 
question. The venerable Sabbakamin (Skt. Sarvakama) who already 
lived there was visited by Revata, soon fotlowed by Sambhita Sanava- 
sin. Before the latter, who explained to him the points under dispute, 
Sabbakamin semi-officially acknowledged the wrongs of the monks from 
Vaisall. 

Finally, the Samgha assembled and the debate was opened. However, 
as it threatened to go on for ever, it was left to an arbitrating jury 
(ubbahikdya) consisting of four western monks : Sabbakamin, Salha, 
Khujjasobhita (Skt. Kubjita), Vasabhagamika, and of four eastern 
monks : Revata, Sambhita Sanavasin, Yasa and Sumana, while a 
certain Ajita was entrusted with the seating arrangements. 

The bhiksus, who numbered 700, then went to the Valikarama in 
Vaisali. In private, Revata explained the ten points under dispute to 
Sabbak4min who totally rejected them, each time referring to an article 
of the Pratimoksa. The interrogation was then taken up in public. 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE CONCILIAR TRADITION. — In order to judge the 
value of this tradition, it is necessary, not only to examine the account 
itself, but also to compare the various narrations which have been 
handed down to us and to classify them. 

The date of the first council is universally fixed in the year one of the 
Nirvana, but there are divergences as to the place of the sessions and the 
number of participants. Besides Rajagrha, the ancient Magadhan capi- 
tal, we also find other localities : KuSinagara (T 5), Magadha, to the 
north of the town of Samkasya (T 2026) or, a less compromising 
location, the Sahaloka (T 384). If the council is located in Rajagrha, 
there are doubts about the precise spot : the Venuvana, Mount Grdhra- 
kiita, the Ksatriya cave or again the Saptaparna cave. It is generally 
admitted that the elders of the council were 500 in number, but we also 
find figures such as 1,000 (T 1509) and 3,000 (T 5). 

There is some disproportion between the scriptural work carried out 
at the sessions and the pretext advanced by Kasyapa for their conve- 
ning, namely the unseemly reflection of the monk Subhadra — called 
Upananda in some sources — who saw in the decease of the Buddha the 
emancipation of the community. This person’s remarks are indeed 
narrated in the canonical versions of the Mahdparinirvanasitra (Digha, 
II, p. 162; WALDSCHMIDT, MPS, pp. 422-3), but there is no question as 
to the reaction his remarks may have provoked; the Sanskrit narrative 
merely says that Kasyapa was the only one to hear them. 
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The episode of the invitation extended to Gavampati appears only in 
the sutras and has been eliminated from most of the Vinayas. This 
Gavampati, presented by the texts as a cloven-hoofed ruminant, is a 
mythical person, and J. Przyluski believed he recognized in him a deity 
of drought and wind. 

The last-minute arrival of Ananda to make up the total number of the 
assembly is doubtless connected with notions of expiatory tests; this is a 
hackneyed theme in ecclesiastical history : Ananda makes the 500th at 
the council of Rajagrha just as Nagasena does at the monastery of 
Vattaniya (BEFEO, XXIV, p. 89, n. 2); similarly, Kubjita was to be the 
700th in certain accounts of the council of Vaisali (T 1435, 1451), and 
Vasumitra, the 500th at the council of Kaniska (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886c). 
The reproaches addressed to Ananda by Kaéyapa or the elders of the 
council come from the same concern for purification, although it is 
indelicate to remonstrate with an Arhat. It is true that the episode is not 
always located in the same place in the narrative and that the number of 
reproaches varies : two, five, six or seven. 

All the narrations attribute to the elders of the council generally 
speaking the compilation of the canonical writings, but the existing 
canonical collections contain texts which refer to dates later than the 
decease of the Buddha and the meetings of the council. There can be 
discerned in every vinaya a series of prescriptions, an old explanatory 
commentary and a subsequent elaboration based on the prescriptions 
and commentary. Several sutras given as canonical such as the Madhura 
(M II, p. 83; T 99, ch. 20, p. 142a), the Ghotamukha (M II, p. 157) and 
the Gopakamoggallana (M III, p. 7; T 27, ch. 36, p. 653c) were 
pronounced after the Parinirvana; the Narada (A III, p. 57; T 125, ch. 
24, p. 679a) was composed during the reign of Munda, the grandson of 
Ajatasatru; the Assalayana in its many recengyons (M IH, p. 147; T 26, 
ch. 37, p. 6635; T 71, p. 8765) mentions the Yona-Kamboja of the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom and the Yiieh-chih of the Kusana dynasty. 
Therefore, if canonical texts were recited at the first council, they were 
certainly not identical to those we possess now. 

Furthermore, the sources disagree over the extent of the canonical 
texts recited at Rajagrha, and each school claims that it was its own 
canon which was compiled by the elders of the council. It is a fact that 
the canons of the various schools, such as they have come down to us or 
been described in the accounts of the first council, show considerable 
discrepancies with regard to the distribution of the sutras in the Agamas, 
the place of the Agamas in the Sitrapitakas, the extent of the Vinaya 
and the presence or absence of an Abhidharma. It would be absurd to 
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claim that all those canons were fixed at the very beginnings of 
Buddhism, in a period when the schools had not yet been formed. 

Furthermore, those canons were not fixed until quite late, if at all. In 
Ceylon during the fifth century A.D. there was still some discussion over 
the classification and exact composition of the Pali Tipitaka, and it was 
admitted that certain canonical writings, such as the Kathavatthu, were 
not published till the year 236 after the Nirvana. As will be seen in the 
next section, it is to be doubted whether certain schools ever possessed 
the canon which they claim was compiled at Rajagrha. 

We are told that the compilers devoted themselves to methodical work 
and obtained precisions from Upali and Ananda as to where, for whom 
and with regard to what the Master promulgated the rules and delivered 
his speeches. In other words, each article of the Vinaya and each sitra 
was presumed to have been given an introduction (niddna) determining 
the circumstances of place, person and subject. Unfortunately, if we 
compare each of those niddna, we see that they rarely date back to a 
common tradition. Thus, to take just one example, the Brahmajadlasutta, 
according to the Pali Vinaya narration (II, p. 287), was supposed to 
have been delivered between Rajagrha and Nalanda in the royal pa- 
vilion of Ambalatthika. This information is correct if we refer to the Pali 
version of the Brahmajalasutta (Digha, I, p. 1); but it is false if we look 
at the Chinese versions of the same sutra : the Chang a han (T 1, ch. 14, 
p. 885 13) locates this siitra in the Chu lin (Venuvana), and the Fan wang 
(T 21, p. 2646 1) in the meeting-pavilion of Chia li lo (Kareri) near the 
Jetavana in Sravasti. It is likely that, in their original composition, the 
sutras did not necessarily have a nidana; they added one when their 
authenticity was questioned and proof was needed. A late recension of 
the Mahdparinirvanasutra reproduced in the Ta chih tu lun (T 1509, 
ch. 2, p. 66c) relates that, before entering Nirvana, the Buddha had 
ordered that the precious basket of the Law begin with the formula 
““Evam maya Srutam ekasmin samaye : The Buddha was residing in such- 
and-such a region, such-and-such a country, such-and-such a grove”, 
claiming that among the Buddhas of the past, sutras all began in that 
way. However, this is an apocryphal order which the early versions of 
the Parinirvanasitra do not take, into consideration. 

In the account of the council, there is an episode which seems to 
plead in favour of the veracity of the chronicle : that of Purana who 
refuses to adopt the decisions by the council to retain the Law just as he 
himself had heard it from the lips of the Buddha. Obviously, the 
chronicle had no interest in relating a fact demonstrating a partial 
failure in the sessions at Rajagrha. In its concision, the Pali edition 
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might lead to the belief that Purana fell in with the decisions of the 
council, except for some harmless points : storing food in the house, 
doing the cooking there, etc. The silence of the Pali edition over these 
minor practices is all the more curious in that some of them are 
discussed in the Pali Vinaya (I, pp. 210-15). 


* 
* * 


Less numerous, although just as contradictory, are the accounts of the 
council of Vaisali. There is disagreement over the date, the place and 
the number of participants. The council supposedly took place in the 
year 100, 110, 210 or 220 after the Nirvana, in the reigns of a Nandin, 
Kalasoka or Asoka the Maurya. The sessions were held in Vaisali, in the 
monastery of the Valikarama, in the monastery of Kusumapura or again 
in the Kutagarasala of the Markatahradatira; one source merely gives 
the Vihara of Kusumapuri (sic), without stating the town. The elders 
were 700 in number, or even 1,200,000! 

The narrative abounds in peculiarities and incoherencies. The elders of 
the council apparently all knew the Buddha (Dpv., IV, 51) and at the 
time of these events had been ordained for 110 to 130 years. Yasa’s 
appeal to the distant communities of Patheyya, Avanti and the Deccan 
is an unusual procedure of which there is no other example in ecclesiasti- 
cal history. Revata’s flight from the messengers sent to look for him 
corresponds less to a fit of bad temper than the dissimulation of the 
performing of a rite. The council had no chairman, the sources attribu- 
ting pre-eminence, some to Revata, some to Sambhita Sanavasin, or 
again some to Sarvakamin and Kubjita. The jury of eight members 
charged with making decisions was chosen from among monks coming 
mostly from central India, the localities of Ahoganga, Mathura, So- 
reyya, Samkasya, Kanyakubja, Aggalapura, Sahajati, Saketa; it is dif- 
ficult to see how it could be divided impartially into two groups : four 
bhiksus from the East (Pacinaka) and four from the West (Patheyyaka). 
The absence of reaction from the Vrjiputrakas of Vaisali after their 
condemnation is astonishing, to say the least; were it not for a passage 
in the Dipavamsa (V, 30-1), it might be believed they submitted in 
silence. 

What is most curious is the list of ten points summarizing the 
practices in force among the Vrjiputrakas. Each expert who was con- 
sulted about it seemed to understand nothing of it and had to have it 
explained in detail. This list, in other respects very concise, was not 
written in pure Pali, which would have been easily comprehensible to the 
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western regions, but in an eastern tongue using the voicing of unvoiced 
occlusives in inter-vocalic position, in which, for example, a leech is 
worded, not as jalauka as in Sanskrit (/aloka in Pali?), but as jaloga. In 
short, it was worded in what S. Lévi calls the pre-canonical language of 
Buddhism, or, if it had been transposed into Pali, that transposition was 
not thorough-going and left extant some dialectal peculiarities alien to 
Pali and the western dialects. This explains why the ten points received 
interpretations which varied according to the sources. Thus, jalogipatum 
which constitutes the seventh point is explained in six different ways : 1. 
drinking a sura, alcoholic liquid, which has not yet become majja, an 
intoxicating drink (Pali Vin.); 2. drinking shih lu-chia (jaloga), a fermen- 
ted alcoholic liquid which is not yet mature (Mahis. Vin.); 3. drinking 
shih lu (jalo) (Dharmagup. Vin.); 4. “local indigence”’ : when we happen 
to be somewhere, poverty causes us to drink alcohol (Sarv. Vin.); 5. 
“curing sickness” : mixing alcohol with water, then shaking the mixture 
and using it as a drink (Chinese version of the Milas. Vin.); 6. the 
monks of Vaisali drank, sucking like leeches (Skt. jalauka), fermented 
drinks declaring that this was lawful on the grounds of sickness (Tibetan 
version of the Milas. Vin.). This last interpretation which sees in the 
hapax jalogi, the Middle Indian equivalent of the Skt. jalauka is the only 
valid one**. 

In the choice of their interpretations, the various Vinayas were not 
guided by mere fantasy; they took the trouble to find in their rules, 
which had already been codified, passages dealing with the points and 
enabling them to be condemned. Thus, in the Pali Vinaya, the ten 
Vaisalian practices are collated or at least are collatable with, the 
Pacittiyas 38, 37, 35, the Mahavagga, II, 8, 3, and IX, 3, 5, the Pacittiyas 
35, 51 and 89 and, finally, the Nissaggiya 18. A study of the other 
Vinayas would doubtless lead to the same conclusion. The Maha- 
samghika Vinaya passes in silence over the first nine points and mentions 
and condemns only the tenth : the practice of handling gold and silver. 
Further, it is formulated in a somewhat special way : “Under no 
condition is it permissible to beg for gold, silver or money”’. It is likely 
that the Mahasamghikas, who were of a laxist tendency, discarded the 
first nine points as being negligible ‘and modified the tenth in conformity 
with their ruling, which forbade an individual monk to handle gold and 
silver or to keep any in reserve, but authorized gifts of cash to be added 
to the unassignable assets of the community*®. 


*5 S. LEvi, Observations sur une langue précanonique du b., JA, 1912, pp. 508-10. 
“6 P. DEMIEVILLE, 0./., p. 273. 
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It is important to specify the place occupied in Buddhist literature by 
the tradition concerning the councils. It has been exploited in turn by 
the sutras, vinayas, avadanas, chronicles, by the memoirs of Chinese 
pilgrims and by the commentaries upon canonical works. Nevertheless, 
it seems incidental and, according to the various sources, is presented in 
various aspects and with particular intentions. 

1. The account of the first council, to the exclusion of the second, 
appears in numerous sutras albeit later sutras of both the Mahayana 
and the Hinayana, which do not form a part of the canonical collection 
of the Agamas or Nikayas. 

Among these “detached (muktaka) sutras of the Hinayanist canonical 
tradition, we may mention the Kasyapasamgitisutra (T 2027, pp. 4b-7a), 
which is purported to have been translated between 148 and 170 A.D. 
by the Parthian An Shih kao; two aberrant Parinirvanasitra (T 5, ch. 2, 
p. 175a 25-c 21; T 6, ch. 2, pp. 190c 28-191a) the former translated by 
Po Fa-tsu between 290 and 306, the latter by an unknown hand between 
317 and 420; finally, ‘The Narrative of the compilation of the Tripitaka 
and the Tsa tsang’ (T 2026, pp. 1-4a) by an unknown translator between 
317 and 420. 

The account of the first council also appears in full or in part in the 
Vaipulyasiitras and Sastras of the Mahayana : Fén pieh kung té lun 
(T 1507) translated by an unknown hand between 25 and 220; Ta chih 
tu lun (T 1509, ch. 2, pp. 67a-70a) translated by Kumarajiva between 
402 and 405; P’u sa ch’u t’ai tang (T 384, ch. 7, p. 1058) translated by 
Chu Fo nien between 384 and 417; finally, the Ta pei ching (T 380, ch. 5, 
p. 9715) translated by Narendrayasas in the second half of the fifth 
century. 

These accounts have certain characteristic features. They have in 
common the intention to present the canonical writings on which they 
base their authority as ancient and authentic. They are deeply tinged 
with the marvellous and nearly all of them narrate the invitation to 
Gavampati, undeniably mythical in nature. Finally, they ignore, or seem 
to, the second council. It should however be noted that certain sources 
such as the Ta chih tu lun (T 1509, ch. 15, p. 173c; ch. 100, p. 756) 
place alongside the council of Rajagrha the council of the Vimalas- 
vabhava where several Bodhisattvas, assisted by Ananda, are purported 
to have compiled the writings of the Mahayana. 

2. The account of the two councils is to be found in all the Vinayas 
which have come down to us, but it appears in them as an appendix or 
later addition. 

a. The Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1435), in its first edition translated by 
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Kumfrajiva in 404, makes only a brief allusion to it in its 10th adhyaya 
entitled Kusaladhyaya (ch. 56, p. 414a). After a series of prescriptions 
concerning the distribution of vegetables and the use of beds and 
utensils made of precious metal, it passes abruptly to the following 
mention : 

The compilation of the Vinaya by the Five-hundred. — Immediately after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, five hundred bhiksus assembled in the same place in 
order to compile all the Sutras, all the Vinayas, all the Abhidharmas : that is 
what is called the compilation of the Vinaya by the Five-hundred. 

The compilation of the Vinaya by the Seven-hundred. — One hundred and 
ten years after the Nirvana of the Buddha, when there appeared the ten points of 
Vaisalt which were contrary to the Law, contrary to the Vinaya, contrary to the 
teaching of the Buddha, which were not contained in either the Sitras or in the 
Vinaya, which were contrary to the nature of the Law and the nature of bodily 
attitudes, seven hundred bhiksus assembled in the same place in order to annul 
those ten points : that is what is called the compilation of the Vinaya by the 
Seven-hundred‘*’. 


After this brief mention, the text continues with minor prescriptions 
concerning the use of seals, medecines, and other unimportant matters. 

A detailed account of the two councils appears, among other appen- 
dices, in the postscript to the Sarvdstivadin Vin. added after 409 by 
Vimalaksa to the complete translation made by Kumarajiva in 404. In 
this postscript, the account of the councils occupies chiian 60-61, pp. 
447a-456b, and is probably based on a Sanskrit document which Vima- 
laksa, acquired in Central Asia and took to China. In fact, two leaves of 
a Sanskrit manuscript in Brahmi script containing a fragment of the 
narrative of the first council as it appears in Vimalaksa’s postscript 
have been found in Murtugq. These leaves have been published by E. 
WALDSCHMIDT, Zum ersten buddhistischen Konzil in Rajagrha, Fest- 
schrift Weller, Leipzig, 1954, pp. 817-28. 

b. In the Mahisasaka Vinaya, the rough version of the two councils 
comes at the end (T 1421, ch. 30, pp. 1905-1945), after a description of 
the Skandhakas. 

c. In the Pali Vinaya, the rough narrative of the two councils begins 
abruptly after a description of the Khandakas (II, pp. 284-308). It thus 
practically completes the Theravadin disciplinary collection, since the 
section of the Parivadra which at present concludes the collection is the 
work of a fifth century monk named Dipa. 

d. In the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, the account of the two councils, 
preceded by a narration of the Buddha’s funeral ceremony, concludes 
the Skandhaka section (T 1428, ch. 54, pp. 966c-971c). It is followed by 
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two appendices, Samyuktavarga and Vinayaikottara, which can be 
viewed as the equivalent of the Pali Parivara. 

e. In the Mahdsamghika Vinaya, the accounts of the two councils, 
preceded by a report of the Buddha’s funeral ceremony and separated 
by a long list of patriarchs, form part of a Kaudrakadhyaya “minor 
chapter’ incorporated right in the middle of the Skandhaka section 
(T 1425, ch. 32, pp. 490b-492c; ch. 33, p. 493a-c). 

f. In the Haimavata Vinayamdatrka, translated between 385 and 431 
and set out on a different plan to that of the other Vinayas, the account 
of the councils occupies the end of the third scroll and the beginning of 
the fourth (T 1463, ch. 3-4, pp. 818a-819c 13). It follows a short 
narration of the decease and funeral ceremony of the Buddha. 

g. Whether rightly or wrongly, the Mahavastu is given as part of the 
Vinayapitaka of the Lokottaravadins from the MadhyadesSa, a branch of 
the Mahasamghikas. A Dasabhumika which is incorporated into this 
compilation contains an extremely aberrant account of the first council 
(Mahdvastu, I, pp. 68-76), to the exclusion of the second; it follows a 
short account of the Buddha’s funeral ceremony. 

As for the Ksudrakavastu of the Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya, which 
includes an account of the two councils, we would prefer to classify it 
among the chronicles rather than among the Vinayas. 

As far as the history of the councils is concerned, the Vinayas which 
have just been listed are characterized by some particular features. First 
of all, they continue to use the tradition of the councils as proof of the 
authenticity and antiquity of the canonical writings, but by canonical 
writings they mean, not an original recitation valid for the community 
as a whole, but the particular writings compiled by each of their 
scholars. They. take pleasure in specifying them and oppose, at least 
tacitly, their canon to those of their neighbours. It is quite clear that the 
Tripitaka of the Theravadins, Sarvastivadins, Mahisasakas, Haimavatas 
and Dharmaguptakas differed in the length and layout of the subjects, 
and yet each of them is given as original and authentic. 

Another concern of the Vinayas is to adapt the tradition of the 
councils to their own disciplinary regulations. This is why the seven or 
eight points over which Purana had refused to agree in Rajagrha and the 
ten laxist practices of the Vrjiputrakas of Vaisall are interpreted and 
explained in such a way that it is easy to find an article condemning 
them in the Vinayas that were already settled. Thus, a link between the 
tradition of the councils and the Buddhist discipline was created quite 
artifically, so that the history of the councils seems to concern the 
Vinaya rather than the Dharma and regulations rather than doctrines. 
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Finally, the compilers of the Vinayas, by reconsidering the councils in 
their own way, were more preoccupied by technical details than by the 
poetry of the narrative. As rationalist theoreticians, they expurgated the 
narrative of anything which might appear too marvellous and, it must 
be said, too stupid : the intervention of devas, the invitation to the ox- 
god Gavampaiti, etc. This precaution clearly distinguished them from the 
compilers of the sitras whose concern for edification prevailed over that 
of verisimilitude. The Mahasamghikas alone did not consider it neces- 
sary to rationalize the account and they retain the traditional roles 
played by the gods and by Gavampati; this was because they were 
addressed to a wider public, more easily moved by the marvellous than by 
textual exactitude, furthermore their pre-Mahayanist tendencies predis- 
posed them to accept wonders without too much evidence. 

3. Somewhat different preoccupations surfaced in the accounts of the 
councils incorporated in the Avadana and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. 

The Avadanasataka, which was translated by Chih ch’ien between 223 
and 253, contains a Samgiti (II, No. 100, pp. 197-206) establishing a 
connection between the identity of the bhiksu Sundara, a contemporary 
of Asoka, and that of a farmer who, a hundred years earlier, had offered 
a perfumed bath to Mahakasyapa and the elders of the first council. 
The compiler’s intention is to emphasize the continuity of the Buddhist 
tradition. 

The ASokdavaddana appears in the form of a double recension : the first, 
T 2042, translated about the year 300 by An Fa ch’in, but completed in 
the fifth century; the second, T 2043, translated by Samghavara in 512. 
They give full details of the first council (T 2042, ch. 3-4, pp. 112a@ 12- 
114@ 25; T 2043, ch. 6, pp. 150a 13-152c 7), but do not mention the 
second. In fact, the northern chronology, on which this Avadana is 
based, counts only one century between the Nirvana and ASoka’s 
accession and, according to that calculation, the council of Vaisali in 
the year 100 of the Nirvana took place while Asoka was ruling. 
Chapters VI and VII of the Asokdvadana constitute a chronicle relating 
in order the journey made by the Buddha and Ananda to Mathura, the 
decease of the Buddha and the construction of the eight stupas, the 
council of Rajagrha and, finally, the transmission of the Baskets of the 
Dharma to the first five or six patriarchs : Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyan- 
tika, Sanavasa, Upagupta and Dhitika. Upagupta is given as a contem- 
porary and spiritual adviser of ASoka the Maurya. We should add that 
portions of this chronicle are again found, in Sanskrit, in the Divydva- 
dana, pp. 348-64. 

It is fitting to compare these two Avadana with the Mulasarvastivadin 
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Vinaya, which is the most recent of all and was not translated into 
Chinese by I-ching until 710. The section of the Ksudrakavastu which 
has come down to us in a Chinese and a Tibetan version in fact 
concludes with an ecclesiatical chronicle devoted to the first century of 
Buddhism : 1. A Parinirvanasitra relating the Buddha’s last peregrina- 
tion, his decease, funeral, the war and distribution of the relics (T 1451, 
ch. 35-39, pp. 3826 29-402c 4); 2. The account of the first council (ch. 
39-40, pp. 402c 4-408c 12); 3. The transmission of the Law through the 
beneficence of the first eight patriarchs : Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Mad- 
hyantika, Sdnavasa, Upagupta, Dhitika, Kala and Sudarsana (ch. 40, 
pp. 408c 13-41lc 2); 4. The account of the second council (ch. 40, 
p. 4llc 4-4146 11); the Tibetan version ends its description with the 
following statements : ‘The council (of the 700 Arhat) took place 110 
years after the Nirvana; it was held in the monastery of Kusumapura in 
Vaisalt; and the generous donor to the monks was the pious Asoka”. 

The dominant preoccupation of these sources is no longer to establish 
the great antiquity of the canonical writings but to emphasize the 
legitimacy of the transmission of the Law by the masters who were 
regularly responsible for it. The succession of the five or eight patriarchs 
creates a continuous link between the recitations of the Law over the 
period of a century. 

4, It is appropriate to compare the Sinhalese chronicles and commen- 
taries of the fourth-fifth centuries with the data assembled by the 
Chinese during approximately the same period. 

According to a well-ordered plan, the Mahdvamsa devotes its chapters 
TH and IV respectively to the councils of Rajagrha and Vaisali, its 
chapter V to the succession of Vinaya Masters, the history of Asoka the 
Maurya and the council of Pataliputra (vv. 228-82). Similarly, the 
Samantapasadika narrates in order the first council (pp. 1-30), the 
succession of Vinaya Masters (pp. 30-3), the second council in the year 
100 of the Nirvana (pp. 33-7), finally, the reign of ASoka and the third 
council in the year 236 of the Nirvana (pp. 37-61). With a concern for 
parallelism, both sources assert that the canonical writings as they 
appear in the present Sinhalese canon were compiled at the first 
council and repeated at the second as well as the third. See for the 
Mahavamsa, III, 40; IV, 63; V, 275-6; and for the Samantapdsadika, 
pages 18, 34 and 61. This marks a development over the previous 
sources in which these details did not as yet appear. 

The Dipavamsa which is slightly earlier than the preceding two 
chronicles, narrates the same events in a haphazard order. In it we find 
two accounts of the first council (Dpv., IV, 1-26; V, 1-15) and two of 
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the second (IV, 47-53; V, 16-29). However, the Dipavamsa introduces a 
new element of prime importance into the historical tradition. The 
council of Vaisall in the year 100 was supposedly followed by a Great 
Council (mahdsamgiti) of the Vajjiputtakas of Vaisali : those rebellious 
monks threw the ancient canonical writings into confusion, modified the 
order of the collections, initiated a new exegesis, added recent texts and 
discarded old ones (Dpv., V, 30-8). Those Mahasamgitikas, as they were 
called, provoked a schism which was the point of departure for the 
fragmentation of the community into eighteen rival sects. (Dpv., V, 39- 
54). 

5. The oral tradition collected in India by the Chinese pilgrims 
confirms these facts up to a certain point. Fa hsien, who travelled from 
399 to 412, visited the Saptaparna cave, near Rajagrha, where the first 
council was held (T 2085, p. 863a) and in Vaisalt saw a stupa comme- 
morating the place where the 700 Arhats had re-examined and collated 
the disciplinary texts (ibid., p. 862a); however, he makes no mention of a 
schism. 

According to the Indian Paramartha (500-569) and confirmed by his 
Chinese pupil Chi tsang (549-623)*®, the compilation of the writings 
after the decease of the Buddha was carried out simultaneously by two 
assemblies : that of the inner assembly consisting of 500 Arhats and 
directed by Mahakasyapa, and that of the outer assembly composed of 
10,000 members of the Great Assembly (mahdsamghika) under the 
authority of Baspa, one of the first five bhiksus. Although each of these 
two assemblies was held in a separate place they were still not divided 
over feelings and views : their split was still only nominal. It became 
doctrinal 116 years later, when the Mahasamghikas adopted the fivefold 
heresy of Mahadeva which had been condemned by the Sthaviras. It will 
be noted that both scholars seemed to be wholly unaware of the council 
of Vaisali. 

During his visits to Bihar, either in 637 or 642, Hsiian tsang saw near 
Rajagrha, five or six /i to the south-west of the Venuvana, the cave 
where Kasyapa and the thousand (sic) Arhats had held a council the 
very year of the decease of the Buddha and compiled a canon which 
received the name of Sthaviranikdya (Collection of the Elder) because 
the Sthavira Kasyapa had presided over it. Some twenty /i to the west of 
that spot, Hsiian tsang saw one of ASoka’s stipas marking the place 
where, the same year, myriads of the religious, whether unordained or 
Arhat, who had not been admitted into KaSyapa’s council, compiled a 
canon of their own which received the name of Mahdsamghikanikaya 


+8 Cf. P. DeMieVILLE, Lorigine des sectes bouddhiques, MCB, I, 1931-32, p. 19. 
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(Collection of the Great Assembly); this canon in five sections larger 
than the preceding one, contained, the Sutras, Vinaya and Abhidharma, 
two classes of supplementary texts : the Samyukta (Mixture) and the 
Dhdarani (mnemonical formulas) (T 2087, ch. 9, pp. 9225-923a). 

The Master of the Law also saw, fourteen or fifteen /i to the south- 
east of Vaisali, a large stupa marking the spot where, 110 years after the 
Buddha’s decease, 700 eminent sages had condemned the laxist practices 
of the monks of Vaisali and then proceeded with a second compilation 
of the writings. Among those Arhat, Hsiian tsang noted the names of 
Yasoda of Kosala, Sambhoga of Mathura, Revata of Kanyakubja, 
Shala of Vaisali, Fu ché su mi lo(?) of Pataliputra : as former disciples of 
Ananda, they were all versed in the Tripitaka (T 2087, ch. 7, p. 9095). 

The Sinhalese chronicles and commentaries on the one hand, the 
memoirs of the Chinese pilgrims on the other, both compiled at about 
the same period, are remarkable for certain features they have in 
common. More especially in the Sinhalese sources, there is a concern to 
link the councils with the reigns of the Magadhan princes. The sessions 
at Rajagrha were thought to have been held under the protection of 
King Ajatasatru, those at Vaisali under the aegis of KalaSoka : the latter 
is purported to have supported the laxist monks of Vaisali at first but, 
on the intervention of his sister Nanda, gave his patronage to the 
orthodox monks (Mhv., IV, 37, 44). Details are missing in the Chinese 
sources, which pass in silence over the council of Vaisali or merely 
mention it incidentally, but all agree in celebrating the generosity of 
AjataSatru in respect of the elders of the first council. 

Another more important point is the extent of the literary activity 
attributed to the council of Vaisali : it is no longer just a question, as in 
the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 307), of a recitation of the discipline (vinaya- 
samgiti), but of a complete re-edition of the Law a dhammasamgaha in 
the words of the Mahdvamsa (IV, 63-4), a new compilation according to 
Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 7, p. 9095 14). 

Finally, all the sources recorded in the present paragraph establish a 
direct link between the Buddhist councils and the formation of the 
sects. As it had not been possible to impose the decisions taken at the 
councils on all the members of the community, the latter is thought to 
have immediately split into various schools. The Mahasamghika schism 
is thought to have been a direct consequence of the first council 
according to Paramartha, Chi tsang and Hsiian tsang, of the second 
according to the Dipavamsa. A later source, the Nika@yasamgraha, even 
considers it was a result of the third. 
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CONCLUSIONS. — Many other considerations could be advanced con- 
cerning this tradition of the councils. The little that has been said about 
them is enough to demonstrate that it would be imprudent to commit 
oneself for or against the historicity of the councils. In itself, the 
account abounds in improbabilities and anachronisms, it is steeped in 
the marvellous and exploits myths and literary themes which are no 
more than commonplaces. When compared with one another, the 
various narratives which have come down to us disagree over almost 
every point : date and place of the councils, persons who took part in 
them, the activity which was carried out at them. The tradition of the 
councils is only indirectly connected with the mainstream of the canoni- 
cal writings : it appears only in later sutras which are not included in the 
early collections; it is merely as an appendix that it appears in the 
Vinayas of the various schools after undergoing the necessary modifica- 
tions. Furthermore, it was exploited in the course of time for the most 
diverse purposes : it was used as proof of the antiquity and authenticity 
of the canonical texts, and afterwards of the canons of the various 
schools — which is quite another matter — it was incorporated into 
Avadanas in order to establish the continuity of the Buddhist tradition 
through its many depositaries; finally, it was employed in the explana- 
tion of the birth of the schisms and the formation of the schools. 

It is nonetheless a fact that the very existence of the council has never 
been questioned and, as Heraclitus says on this point, ‘Appovin agpavis 
pavepiis kpeittwv. A tacit agreement is better than a clearly stated one. 
We would say, whithout being over-hasty that in the first century after 
the Nirvana, one or more groups of specialists, whether assembled in 
council or not, attempted to codify the word of the Buddha in both the 
field of doctrine and in the field of discipline and that they succeeded in 
elaborating a coherent dharma and pratimoksa, which were accepted as 
a whole by the early community and which constituted the common 
heritage of the Buddhist sects which were subsequently to develop. 


2. — THE FORMATION OF THE CANON OF WRITINGS 


The canon of Buddhist writings or, according to the traditional 
expression, the Tripitaka poses a twofold problem, a linguistic one and a 
literary one. Contrary to the assertions of the orthodox tradition, the 
constitution of a canon similar to the present Sinhalese Tripitaka is the 
result of many centuries of labour; it rests with the historian of literature 
to describe its details or, at least, to indicate its progress. However, since 
these religious texts have come down to us in various Indian languages 
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— the remnants of one or several compilations in Magadhi, Pali, 
Prakrit, hybrid Sanskrit and Buddhist Sanskrit — the linguist in his turn 
is confronted with the problem posed by these various recensions. In the 
present section, we will merely sketch an outline of the literary forma- 
tion of the canon upon which recent research has thrown some light*9. 


lst — The seven classifications of the Writings 


THE TESTIMONY OF BUDDHAGHOSA. — According to the testimony of 
the philosopher and commentator Buddhaghosa, the Word of the 
Buddha, as it was presented in Ceylon in the fifth century A.D., was the 
subject of seven different classifications. They are listed in the Samanta- 
pasadika, p. 16, the Sumangalavildsini, p. 15, and the Atthasdlini, p. 18 : 

Evam etam sabbam pi Buddhavacanam rasavasena ekavidham, dham- 
mavinayavasena duvidham, pathamamajjhimapacchimavasena tividham, ta- 
tha pitakavasena, nikdyavasena paftcavidham, angavasena navavidham, 
dhammakkhandavasena caturasitisahassavidhan ti veditabbam, 

“It should be known that the Word of the Buddha is single in flavour, 


49 An analysis of the canonical writings in Pali can be found in W. GeiGeR, Pali 
Literatur und Sprache, Strasbourg, 1916; M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, Il, 
Calcutta, 1933, pp. 1-174; B.C. Law, History of Pali Literature, 1, London, 1933. For the 
canonical writings in Sanskrit, see also WINTERNITZ, ibid., pp. 231-9. On a more general 
level, A.B. Keitu, History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1928; H. von GLAsENaAPP, Die 
Literaturen Indiens, Potsdam, 1929; L. RENoU, Littérature sanskrite, Paris, 1946; Les 
littératures de l’Inde, Paris, 1951; S.N. DasGupta, A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1, 
Calcutta, 1947. Volume II of L'Inde classique contains a general study of Buddhist sources 
in Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan by J. FILtiozat, in Chinese by P. DEMiIEVILLE. 

On the formation of the Buddhist writings, besides the special studies which we will 
indicate in the course of the description, the reader can consult H. OLDENBERG, Buddhisti- 
sche Studien, ZDMG, LI, 1898, pp. 313-694; Zwei Aufsdtze zur Altindischen Chronologie 
und Literaturgeschichte NKGWG, 1911, pp. 417-68; Studien zur Geschichte des buddisti- 
schen Kanon, NKGWG, 1912, pp. 155-218; S. Lévi, Les Saintes écritures du bouddhisme, 
Ann. du Musée Guimet, XXXI, 1908-9, pp. 105-29; Une langue précanonique du boud- 
dhisme, JA, 1912, pp. 495-514; Sur la récitation primitive des textes bouddhiques, JA, 1915, 
pp. 401-7; L. pe La VALLEe Poussin, /ndo-Européens..., pp. 120-9; Le Dogme et la 
Philosophie du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1930, pp. 198-9 (Bibliographie); J. PrzyLuski, Le 
Concile de Rajagrha, Paris, 1926, pp. 333-66; F. Wetter, Uber den Aufbau des Patikasut- 
tanta, Asia Major, Hirth Anniv. Vol., 1922, pp. 560-74; Asia Major, V, 1928, pp. 104-40; 
Zur Frage nach der Echtheit des Pali Kanons, OLZ, 1923, pp. 141-6; Uber die Rahme- 
nerzadhlung des Samgitisuttanta, Asia Major, V, 1928, pp. 1415; Uberlieferung des dlteren 
buddhistischen Schrifttums, Asia Major, V, 1928, pp. 149-82; Uber das Brahmajalasiitra, 
Asia Major, IX, 1933, pp. 195-332; 381-440; E. WALDSCHMIDT, Bruchstticke buddh. Sitras, 
Leipzig, 1932, pp. 226-30; Die Uberlieferung vom Lebensende des Buddha, Gottingen, 1944- 
48, pp. 335-54; Vergleichende Analyse des Catusparisatsutra, Festschrift Schubring, 
Hamburg, 1951, pp. 121-2.* 
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twofold by reason of the doctrine (dharma) and discipline (vinaya), 
threefold by reason of the initial, intermediate and final (words of the 
Buddha), also threefold by reason of the Baskets (pitaka), fivefold by 
reason of the collections (nikaya), ninefold by reason of the constituent 
parts, finally, of 84,000 kinds because of the articles of the Law 
(dharmaskandha)’’. 

Of these seven classifications, only one, that of the three Baskets, is of 
real interest and corresponds to a true division of the writings. We will 
devote a special description to it and say only a word or two here 
about the other six classifications which are of little more than theoreti- 
cal yalue and consist rather of a mental view. 


THE SINGLE FAVOUR. — The word of the Buddha is single in flavour 
(rasavasena ekavidham) in that everything spoken by the Buddha has 
the aim and effect of leading his listeners to deliverance. This is a 
canonical doctrine formulated in stereotyped terms in the Siitras and the 
Vinaya (Vinaya, I, p. 239; Arnguttara, IV, p. 203; Udana, p. 56; 
Madhyama, T 26, ch. 8, p. 476c 11; Ekottara, T 125, ch. 37, p. 7536 1): 

Seyyatha pi mahésamuddo ekaraso lonaraso evam eva kho ayam dham- 
mavinayo ekaraso vimuttiraso. 

“Just as the ocean has a single flavour, the flavour of salt, so this 
doctrine and discipline have a single flavour, the flavour of deliverance”. 

The Mahasamghikas took this proposal literally and affirmed that, 
with all their words, the Tathagatas set in motion the Wheel of the Law 
and that even the blandest of words, such as “‘Is it raining?’’, ““How are 
you?”, have a profound meaning intended to set beings on the way to 
deliverance. For the Sarvastivadins, the Tathagatas do not always set 
the Wheel of the Law in motion whenever they speak, but only when 
they preach the noble eightfold Path (arya astangikamdarga)*°. 


DHARMA AND VINAYA. — The word of the Buddha is twofold by 
reason of the doctrine and discipline (dharmavinayavasena dvividham). 
When they are used as a compound, the words dharma and vinaya 
together designate the teaching of the Buddha as a whole, the Buddhist 
religion in general and, in a wider sense, the religious order and 
community life. However, when they are expressed separately or joined 
with the particle ca, dharma means the doctrine, the theoretical teaching, 
and vinaya, the discipline or rules imposed on members of the commu- 
nity : ‘““We wish’’, say some religious, ‘‘to preach the doctrine (dharma) 
or assign a ruling (Siksdpada) to the monks” (Vinaya, I, pp. 59, 158, 


5° Cf. A. BAREAU, Sectes b., pp. 58, 145. 
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210; Ill, pp. 6, 89, etc.). According to the account in the Pali Culla- 
vagga, the first compilation of the Law which took place in Rajagrha 
after the decease of the Buddha consisted of a (samgiti) recitation by the 
community of the dharma and vinaya : Upali recited the vinaya, and 
Ananda the dharma (Vin., II, pp. 285-7). The Word of the Buddha is 
twofold in that it includes a dogmatic aspect and a disciplinary aspect. 


INITIAL WORDS, ETC. — The word of the Buddha is threefold by 
reason of the initial, intermediate and final words (prathamamadhyama- 
pascimavasena trividham). Here again, there is no question of a real 
division of the scriptural texts, but of an overall consideration that 
claims that the holy word is good at all times. The proposal contains an 
implicit reference to a wide-spread scriptural stock phrase : Vinaya, I, 
pp. 35, 242, Digha, I, p. 62; III, pp. 267, 285; Majjhima, I, p. 179; 
Samyutta, I, p. 105; IV, p. 315; Anguttara, 1, p. 180; II, pp. 147, 208; 
III, pp. 113 sq., 135, 262; Itivuttaka, p. 79, ete. : ” 

So dhammam deseti ddikalyanam majjhekalyanam pariyosdnakalyanam 
sattham savyanjanam kevalaparipunnam parisuddham brahmacariyam pa- 
kaseti. 

“He [the Buddha] preaches a Law which is good in the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end; its meaning is good, its letter is good; it is 
uniform, complete and pure; the Brahma-conduct is revealed in it”. 


THE FIVE COLLECTIONS. — “‘The Word of the Buddha is fivefold by 
reason of the five Collections (nikaya)’’. According to the very words of 
this assertion, the expression Paficanikaya denotes the teaching of the 
Buddha as a whole. It is therefore by no means a reference to the five 
Nikayas of the Pali Suttapitaka, but to the totality of the canonical 
writings. According to the explanation given by Buddhaghosa (Samanta, 
I, p. 27; Sumangala, 1, p. 23; Atthasdlini, p. 26) the expression Paricani- 
kdya designates the Digha-, Majjhima-, Samyutta-, Arguttara- and 
Khuddakanikaya, but the latter includes “the totality of the Vinayapi- 
taka, Abhidhammapitaka, the fourteen subdivisions of the Khuddakani- 
kaya in the strictest sense, beginning with the Khuddakapatha and the 
Dhammapada, in brief all the rest of the Buddha’s word with the 
exception of the four above-mentioned Nikayas”. In the Sajici and 
Bharhut inscriptions (LUDERS, 299, 867) the epithet paricanekdyika is 
applied to certain monks. This does not mean, as was so long believed, 
that those monks knew the five Collections of the Suttapitaka, but 
merely that they were versed in the canonical doctrine as a whole. 


THE NINE CONSTITUENT PARTS. — The word of the Buddha is ninefold 
by reason of the nine constituent parts (aigavasena navavidham). This 
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classification does not correspond to any real division of the canon, but 
lists the literary styles represented in the canonical writings. One and the 
same text can be classified in several of the styles at the same time 
depending on which of its characteristics is under consideration. 

While the Tripitaka as a corpus of writings is never mentioned in the 
oldest canonical texts, the division into Angas is frequently recorded. 
These nine Angas are : 


1. sutta 4. gatha 7. jataka 
2. geyya 5. udana 8. abbhutadhamma 
3. veyydkarana 6. itivuttaka 9. vedalla 


Modern authors argue over the exact meaning of these terms, but the 
Pali commentaries define them in the following way (Sumargala, I, 
p. 23; Samanta, p. 28, Atthasdlini, p. 26; Anguttara Comm., Ill, p. 5): 

Sutta. — The twofold Vinayavibhanga, the Niddesa, the Khandhaka, 
the Parivadra, the Mangala, Ratana, Nalaka and Tuvataka sutta of the 
Suttanipata, and all the other discourses of the Buddha which bear the 
name of Sutta. 

Geyya. — All Suttas with verses. 

Veyyakarana, — The Abhidhammapitaka, Suttas without verses and 
all the discourses of the Buddha not included in the other eight Angas. 

Gatha. — The Dhammapada, the Thera- and Therigadtha and the 
sections of the Suttanipadta which do not bear the title of Sutta. 

Udana. — Eighty-two Suttanta embellished with verses expressing 
intellectual joy (section No. 3 of the Khuddakanikaya). 

Itivuttaka. — The 112 Suttas (of the 4th section of the Khuddakani- 
kaya) which begin with the formula : Vuttam hetam Bhagavata, 

Jataka. — The 500 Jataka, Apannaka, etc., contained in section 10 of 
the Khuddakanikaya. 

Abbhutadhamma., — All the Suttas recording marvellous and extraor- 
dinary feats, for example Aviguttara, II, p. 132. 

Vedalla. — All Suttas in the form of questions which provoke joy and 
satisfaction; for example Culavedalla (Majjhima, I, p. 299), Mahavedalla 
(Majjhima, 1, p. 292), Sammdditthi (Majjhima, I, p. 46), Sakkapariha 
(Digha, Il, p. 263), Sarikharabhdjaniya (Majjhima, III, p. 99), Mahdpun- 
nama (Majjhima, Ill, p. 15). J. Przyluski compares vedalla to the Skt. 
vaitaliya, the name of a metre, and vaitdlika “bard” 5), but the Indians 
themselves gave as correspondents to vedalla, vaipulya “extent”, vaidalya 
“suppression” and vaitulya “incomparable” >. 


51 Le Concile de Rajagrha, p. 344. 
32 Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. PRADHAN, p. 78. 
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The division into nine Angas is adopted : 

1. by the Theravadins of Ceylon who mention it in both their 
canonical and post-canonical writings : Vinaya, Ill, p. 7; Majjhima, I, p. 
133; Anguttara, Il, pp. 7, 103, 178; III, pp. 87, 177, 361; Milinda, p. 344; 
Vimuttimagga of Upatissa (T 1648, ch. 9, p. 4456); Visuddhimagga of 
Buddhaghosa (ed. Warren, p. 373). 

2. by a few rare canonical or paracanonical texts translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, such as an aberrant version of the Samgitisitra 
(T 12, ch. 1, p. 2276), the Sanskrit /tivrttaka (T 765, ch. 5, p. 684a; ch. 7, 
p. 697c) and the Dharmasamgitisutra (T 761, ch. 1, p. 612a). 

3. To judge from their Vinaya (T 1425, ch. 1, p. 2275), the Maha- 
samghikas retained the division into nine Angas. This fact does not tally 
with the statement in the Dipavamsa (V, 36), which accuses the Maha- 
samghikas of having composed new sitras and vinayas to incorporate 
them in the ancient collections. It is true that the Mahasamghika Vinaya 
claims, rightly or wrongly, to be one of the oldest. 

4, The division into nine Angas can also be found in some Mahaya- 
nist sitras and Sastras such as the Dharmasamgraha (ed. MULLER, 
Ch. 62; T 764, p. 661a), the DaSsaviharavibhasa by Nagarjuna (T 1521, 
ch. 9, p. 696) and even the Saddharmapundarika (ed. KERN, p. 45; T 262, 
ch. 1, p. 7c), but this last text deviates from the Pali tradition by 
eliminating three early Angas (veyyakarana, udana and vedalla) to 
replace them by three new ones (nidana, aupamya = avadana, and 
upadesa) : 


1. sutra 4. jataka 7. aupamya 
2. gatha 5. adbhuta 8. geya 
3. itivrttaka 6. nidana 9. upadesa 


“THE TWELVE CONSTITUENT PARTS. — The greatest majority of Sanskrit 
texts add three further Angas to the nine of the Pali tradition : nidana, 
introduction indicating the subordinate circumstances of the discourses; 
avadana, tales of exploits, and upadeSa, instructions, which enables them 
to posit a Word of the Buddha (buddhavacana) or an Account of the 
Law (dharmapravacana) in twelve constituent parts (dvddasdnga) : 


1. sutra 5. udana 9. vaipulya 
2. geya 5. nidana 10. adbhutadharma 
3. vydkarana 6. ityukta Il. avadana 
4. gatha 7, jataka 12. upadesa 


Contrary to what is generally believed, this is not a Mahayanist list 
since, according to the most authoritative commentaries, the three new 
constituents refer to canonical texts pertaining as much to the Hinayana 
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as the Mahayana. This is how the Vibhasa (T 1545, ch. 126, p. 660a) 
defines them : 

Nidana. — In the sitras, an utterance (ukti) was the outcome of 
various circumstances (nidana), such as those described in the Arthavar- 
giydni sutrani. Similarly, in the Vinaya it is explained that it is as a result 
of an offence committed by Sudhana, etc., that the Bhagavat convened 
the assembly of bhiksus and promulgated a rule (siksapada). 

Avadana, — This is an account of the manifold and various adventu- 
res (avaddna) narrated in the siitras; for example, the Dirghadvadana, the 
Mahdavadana (in the Dirghagama, T 1, ch. 1, p. 1), ete. 

Upadesa. — This is the teaching of defined and considered in- 
structions and great words contained in the sutras. Thus, when the 
Buddha had expounded a sitra in brief, he would retire to the monas- 
tery; then, while he was resting, the great disciples would gather in one 
place and, by means of all kinds of syllables (aksara), phrases (pada) and 
meanings (artha), they would interpret the Buddha’s word. 

Nonetheless, even the theoreticans of the Hinayana did not exclude all 
the Mahayanist texts from the list of twelve Angas. The Vibhdasd (1.c.) 
remarks : ‘The Vaipulyas explain at length the meaning of the various 
profound dharmas (gambhiradharma) contained in the sutras, Brahmaja- 
lasiitra, etc..., and Venerable Parsva also included the Prajfa [of the 
Mahayana] among the Vaipulyas, because of the extent of the subject 
dealt with”’. 

Among the sources which accept the dvadasadngabuddhavacana as 
opposed to the navangabuddhasdsana of the Pali, we may point out : 

1. All the Agamas, no matter which school transmitted them : the 
Sanskrit Mahdparinirvanasitra (ed. WALDSCHMIDT, p. 386; Id., Leben- 
sende des Buddha, p. 217); Dirghagama (T 1, ch. 3, p. 16c; ch. 12, 
p. 74b); Madhyama (T 26, ch. 1, p. 421a; ch. 45, p. 7096; ch. 54, 
p. 7646); Samyukta (T 99, ch. 41, p. 300c); Ekottara (T 125, ch. 18, 
p. 635a; ch. 21, p. 657a; ch. 33, p. 728c; ch. 46, p. 7945; ch. 48, p. 813a). 

2. All the Chinese Vinayas with the exception of that of the Maha- 
samghikas : Mahisasaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 1, p. 1c); Dharmaguptaka Vin. 
(T 1428, ch. 1, p. 5695), Malasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1451, ch. 38, p. 398c). 

3. The treatises of the great Hipayanist schools, Sarvastivadins, Vaib- 
hasikas, Sautrantikas : Mahdvyutpatti (Nos. 1267-78); Vibhasd (T 1545, 
ch. 126, p. 659c sq.); Kosa (VI, pp. 194, 274); Satyasiddhisastra (T 1646, 
ch. 1, p. 244¢c). . 

4. The majority of the Mahayanasitras such as the ParicavimSati (ed. 
Dutt, p. 31; T 220, ch. 402, p. 9c; T 222, ch. 1, p. 150c; T 223, ch. 1, 
p. 220b); the Samdhinirmocana (T 676, ch. 3, p. 698a); the Avatamsaka 
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(T 278, ch. 12, p. 478a). It is to be noted that the Mahayanist 
Mahdaparinirvanasutra (T 374-5) counts nine Angas when it is referring 
to the Sravakas (T 374, ch. 3, p. 383c; T 375, ch. 3, p. 6236), twelve 
when it is referring to the Bodhisattvas (T 374, ch. 15, p. 4516; T 375, 
ch. 15, p. 6935). 

5. The Upadesa of Nagarjuna (T 1509, ch. 33, p. 306 sq.). 

6. The great treatises of the Yogacara school : Abhisamaydlamkara- 
loka (ed. WoGmHARA, p. 29); Madhydntavibhanga (ed. YAMAGUCHI, 
p. 209); Yogacaryabhimi (T 1579, ch. 25, p. 419a; ch. 81, p. 753a; 
ch. 85, p. 773a); Abhidharmasamuccaya (ed. PRADHAN, p. 78; T 1605, 
ch. 6, p. 686a; T 1606 ch. 11, p. 7438). 

To sum up, all the Pali sources, the Mahasamghikas and a few sutras 
and Sastras of the Mahayana consider the navangabuddhasdsana as 
authoritative, while all the Sanskrit sources of the Hinayana and most of 
the stitras and sastras of the Mahayana favour the dvadasangabuddhava- 
cana. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ANGAS AND THE TRIPITAKA. — To the 
minds of Buddhists, Anga and Tripitaka are synonymous expressions in 
so far as they include the whole of the canonical writings. However, five 
Angas, sutra, udana, itivritaka, jataka and avadana, are more closely 
comparable to certains works incorporated in the Tripitaka and which 
bear the same title. 

Some theoreticians have a more limited conception of the Angas, 
identifying them, not with the Tripitaka as a whole but with part of it : 
The Ksudrakapitaka or Basket of Minor Texts. At least, this is what 
seems to be meant by a passage in the Vinayamatrka (T 1463, ch. 4, p. 
818a). 

The Yogacara school which includes a Bodhisattva Basket in the 
ancient Tripitaka, has drawn up a concordance table between its Tripi- 
taka, thus enlarged, and the twelve constituents of the writings. Accor- 
ding to the Abhidharmasamuccaya (ed. PRADHAN, p. 78; T 1605, ch. 6, 
p. 686a), the correspondence would work out as follows : 


| of the Sravakas : 1. Sitra, 2. Geya, 3. Vyakarana, 


Sitrapitaka 4. Gatha, 5. Udana. 
of the Bodhisattvas : 10. Vaipulya, 11. Adbhutadharma. 
Vinayapitaka of the Sravakas 6. Nidana, 7. Avadana, 8. Iti- 
inayaplt of the Bodhisattvas vrttaka, 9. Jataka. 
. : of the Sravakas 
Abhidharmapitaka { of ihe Bodhisattwas } 12. Upadesa. 
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THE -84,000 DHARMASKANDHAS. — The word of the Buddha is of 
84,000 kinds by reason of the articles of the Law (dharmaskandhavasena 
caturasitisahasravidham). This means that the word of the Buddha is 
enormous in extent with respect to the numerous articles or items it 
contains. In round figures it contains 84,000 (variant 80,000) of them, in 
the same way that the stiipas erected by Asoka were 84 or 80,000 in 
number. However, the articles or dharmaskandha in question are only 
rarely mentioned in the old canonical writings. I can cite only a single 
reference, stanza 1024 of the Theragatha in which Ananda declares : 


Dvasitim buddhato ganhi, dve sahassGni bhikkhuto 
caturasiti sahassani ye ‘me dhamma pavattino. 


“I have learned 82,000 dharmas from the lips of the Buddha and 
2,000 from the lips of the bhiksu (Sariputra); therefore, 84,000 dharmas 
are present in my mind”. 

The Theragatha commentary states that this stanza is taken from the 
Gopakamoggallanasutta (Majjhima, I, p. 7 sq.), but this reference is 
wrong. Nonetheless, the stanza in question can be found, with some 
variants over the number of dharmas, in the Mahdasamghika Vinaya 
(T 1425, ch. 32, p. 491c), and a canonical quotation from the Vibhasa 
(T 1545, ch. 74, p. 385c) and the Avadanasataka (II, p. 155) of which the 
text is as follows : 


Sthavirdnandasyaivamvidha smrtih : yada bhagavato ‘ntikad asitir dharmaskan- 
dhasahasrany udgrhitani... 


“There is this mention of Ananda the Elder : When I learned 80,000 
dharmas in the presence of the Blessed One...”’. 

The 84,000 dharmaskandha are also mentioned in the Sutras and 
Sastras of the Mahayana, such as the Saddharmapundarika (ed. NANnIO, 
p. 254, |. 11), the Mahdkarundpundarika (T 380, ch. 2, p. 953a), the 
Bhadrakalpikasutra (T 425, ch. 6, p. 44c) and the Abhidharmasamuccaya 
(T 1606, ch. 11, p. 744c 1). It can be seen from certain passages of the 
Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 22, p. 222c; ch. 25, p. 245) that for these authors 
the expressions Tripitaka, Dvadasanga and Caturasitidharmaskandhasa- 
hasra are equivalents and‘serve to designate the Buddhist teaching in its 
entirety. 

However, the Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu (I, pp. 46-7) and its 
commentary, the Vydkhya (ed. WoGIHARA, pp. 52-3) discuss the extent 
of the dharmaskandha and mention various opinions on the subject. 
According to some of them, it was the size of the Abhidharma Treatise 
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known by the name of Dharmaskandha (T 1537), which contains 6,000 
stanzas; but, of the 84,000 dharmaskandha which existed in the past, 
only one has been preserved, all the others have perished. According to 
others, there are as many dharmaskandha as there are subjects dealt with 
in the writings. Buddhaghosa is of the latter opinion, which counts one 
skandha for each anusandhika or topic (Samantapdasadika, p. 29; Suman- 
galavilasini, p. 24; Atthasalini, pp. 26-7). 

At the places mentioned, above the Kosa and its Vydkhyd believe that 
each skandha was preached in order to cure a particular category of 
devotees, for beings can be the victims of 80,000 different passions. This 
is also the opinion of Harivarman in his Satyasiddhisdstra (T 1646, 
ch. 9, p. 314a), for whom the skandha serve as an antidote for manifold 
passions which are deeply rooted in ignorance. 

There is no reason to dwell on these speculative considerations and we 
can pass directly to the classification of the texts into three Baskets 
(tripitaka) which was by far the most important and which corresponds 
to a real division of the canonical writings. 


2nd — The Tripitaka 


“The Word of the Buddha is threefold by reason of the Baskets” 
(pitakavasena trividham). The Tripitaka contains the Sutrapitaka, 
Basket of the Text or Texts which systematically groups the teaching of 
the sutras, the Vinayapitaka, Basket of the Discipline which contains the 
disciplinary rules in force in the order; finally, the Abhidharmapitaka, 
Basket of “‘technical reflections on the Law” which constitutes a thorough 
study and systematization of the teachings of the Sutras. 


a. Generalities 


THE RELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF THE TRIPITAKA. — The classification of the 
writings into three Baskets merely sanctions the existence of three 
different specialities within the religious community the objects of which 
were respectively the doctrine, discipline and scholasticism. 

Indeed, very early on the monks specialized in one of these three 
disciplines. The canonical writings inform us that, alongside the religious 
who were famed as instructors (dharmakathika), meditators (dhydyin) 
and folklorists (tirascakathika), there were bhiksus versed in the sutras 
(suitradhara or suttantika), others in the discipline (vinayadhara), and still 
others in catechetics or summaries which are the core of scholasticism 
(matrkadhara) : Vin., I, pp. 119, 127, 337, 339; II, pp. 8, 55, 75-6, 299, 
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300; Digha, II, p. 125; Majjhima, I, p. 221; Anguttara, I, p. 117; II, 
pp. 147 sq.; 169 sq.; ITI, pp. 179, 361 sq.; IV, pp. 140-3; V, pp. 16, 
349, 352. 

Nonetheless, in the earliest texts, the three disciplines are still indepen- 
dent and follow their own traditions separately. They are not as yet 
qualified as “baskets” (pitaka), and there is no question of the “three 
baskets” (tripitaka). These terms were to appear for the first time on 
Brahmi inscriptions the oldest of which date back to the second century 
B.C. 

These inscriptions continue to use the old vocabulary : it is always 
a matter of Reciters (bhdnaka, bhanaka or bhanaka) as at Bharhut 
(LOpers, 738, 762, 773, 789, 804, 833), Safici (602) and Karli (1094, 
1095); of “‘Knowers of the Sutras” (sutamtika, sutatika, sutatikini, 
satatikini) as at Bharhut (797) and Sajfici (319, 352, 635); of ‘““Memo- 
rizers of the Vinaya” (vinayadhara, vinayamdhara and possibly, vina- 
yaka) as at Bodh-Gaya (949), Amaravati (1286) and Safici (654). 

However, alongside these traditional terms, new ones appear which 
bear witness to the existence of one or even of three baskets of texts. At 
Bharhut (856), we find the epithet Petakin “versed in a (?) Pitaka”. This 
concerns Trepitaka monks or Trepitika nuns in Sarnath (925, 926, 927), 
Sravasti (918) and Mathura (38). Finally, Kanheri (989) mentions a 
Traipitikopadhydya ‘“‘Master of three baskets”’. 

No reference is made to the Three Baskets either in the Pali or the 
Sanskrit literature, except in the post-canonical texts : pitakattaya 
(SuttanipaGta Comm., p. 328), tipitakadhara (Visuddhimagga, ed. WaR- 
REN, pp. 50, 55), tipetaka (Milinda, p. 90), tripitika (Divya, p. 54), tripita 
(Divya, pp. 261, 505; Avadanasataka, I, p. 334). 


CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE TRIPITAKA. — The difficulty of 
inserting the minor texts (Pali kKhuddaka, Skt. ksudraka) into the Tnpi- 
taka gave rise to some wavering in the arrangement of the three Baskets. 

1. The Pali canon and the Narrative of Nandimitra (T 2030 p. 146), 
a work which was translated into Chinese at the beginning of the 
seventh century, makes the minor texts the fifth and last collection (Pali 
nikaya, Skt. gama) of the Sitrapitaka. 

The Pali Tripitaka is subdivided in the following way : 


I. Vinayapitaka 

. Dighanikaya 

. Majjhimanikaya 
Samyuttanikdya 
. Anguttaranikdya 
. Khuddakanikaya 


II. Suttapitaka 


i 


Il. Abhidhammapitaka 
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The canon of the Narrative follows a parallel order : 


. Dirghagama 

. Madhyamagama 
. Ekottaragama 

. Samyuktagama 
. Ksudrakagama 


I. Sutrapitaka 


MWPaWN — 


II. Vinayapitaka 
li]. Abhidharmapitaka. 


2. Certain schools, while also inserting the minor texts into the 
Sutrapitaka, declined to give them the title of gama but attributed to 
them that of pitaka. This was the case for the Mahdsamghikas (T 1425, 
ch. 32, p. 49lc 22), the Haimavatas (T 1463, ch. 4, p. 818a 27), the 
Mabhisdsakas (T 1421, ch. 30, p. 191a 29) and the Dharmaguptakas (T 
1428, ch. 54, p. 9685 26). Their canon is therefore presented as follows : 
. Dirghagama 
. Madhyamagama 
Samyuktagama 


. Ekottaraégama 
. Ksudrakapitaka 


I. Sitrapitaka 


URW 


II. Vinayapitaka 
HI. Abhidharmapitaka 


3. In contrast to a Suttapitaka in five Nikayas and the Siitrapitaka in 
four Agamas completed by a Ksudrakapitaka, some schools only re- 
cognized a Sitrapitaka in four Agamas and exluded the minor texts 
from their Tripitaka. 

The existence of a Sitrapitaka in four Agamas only is authenticated 
by the early canonical texts, since the Mahdaparinirvanasutra, in two of 
its recensions (T 5, ch. 2, p. 175c 3; T 6, ch. 2, p. 191a), states that the 
Arhats of the fiirst council received four Agamas from the lips of 
Ananda : Madhyama, Dirgha, Ekottara and Samyukta. 

The Chinese preface to the translation of the Dirghdgama (T 1, p. 1a) 
briefly describes a Siitrapitaka in four Agamas : Ekottara, Madhyama, 
Samyukta and Dirgha. 

A passage in the Vinayamatrkaé (T 1463, ch. 4, p. 820a) probably 
referring to a Dharmaguptaka sect, also speaks of a Sitrapitaka in four 
Agamas : Ekottara, Madhyama, Dirgha and Samyukta. 

Finally, the powerful sect of the Sarvastivadins which contributed so 
much to the preservation of the writings, never had more than a 
Sitrapitaka in four Agamas, the “Quartet of Agama” (dgamacatu- 
stayam) according to the expression in the Divydvadana (p. 17, 1.22; 
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p. 33, 1.7). This is brought out by various works of Sarvastivadin origin 
such as the Asokasiutra (T 2043, ch. 6, p. 152a 7), the Abhidharmavi- 
nayavibhasd (T 1440, ch. 1, pp. 503c-504a), the Miulasarvastivadin Vinaya 
(T 1451, ch. 39, p. 4076 27 sq.), and the Mahavyutpatti (Nos. 1421-24), etc. 

However, although the Sarvastivadins excluded the minor texts from 
their Tripitaka, they nevertheless possessed a certain number of them 
and did not hesitate to resort to them as if they were canonical or 
paracanonical authorities. In fact, they frequently cite them, sometimes 
by the title of Ksudraka (cf. KoSavyakhya, ed. Wogihara, p. 33, 1.32), 
sometimes even by that of Ksudrakagama (KoSa, IX, p. 249; Tib. Lun 
phran chegs, Chin. Shao fen a han in T 1559, ch. 22, p. 306a 7; Tsa a chi 
mo in T 1558, ch. 29, p. 1546 22). 

4. The Mahayanists who, derived their canonical writings from the 
Sarvastivadins, make a special Pitaka of these Ksudrakas, as distinct 
from the traditional Tripitaka. This is what is shown by various 
Mahayanist works such as the Narrative of the Compilation of the 
Tripitaka and the Ksudrakapitaka.(T 2026, p. 3c 21-23), the Upadesa (T 
1509, ch. Il, p. 143c 24-25; ch. 49, p. 412a 8-9), the Fen pieh kung té lun 
(T 1507, ch. 1, p. 325) and the Yogacaryabhimi (T 1579, ch. 85, p. 772b-c), 
where the canon is analyzed as follows : : 


I. Vinayapitaka 

II. Sitrapitaka in four Agamas 
III. Abhidharmapitaka 
IV. Ksudrakapitaka. 


b. The Sutrapitaka 


_ The Sutrapitaka, which includes the most important part of the 
Dharma discovered and expounded by Sakyamuni, is well-known to all 
Buddhists and, with the exception of a few sitras, its authority is 
recognized by all schools, whether Hinayana or Mahayana. As we have 
just seen, it consists of four or five collections called agama in the 
Sanskrit tradition, nikaya in the Pali tradition, although the term dgama 
is again occasionally used by Buddhaghosa (Sumangala, I, p. 2) and the 
Chinese recension of the Samantapasadika always refers to A-han 
(Ggama) wherever the Pali recension resorts to the word nikaya (T 1462, 
ch. 1, p. 6756). 

Since the five collections do not provide exactly the same guarantees 
of authenticity, we will begin by dealing with the first four and keep a 
separate place for the Minor Texts. 


THE FIRST FOUR PALI NIKAKAYAS. — The first four nikdyas of the 
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Suttapitaka are no more than a number of collections based on the 
length of the suttas of which they are composed or on their method of 
classification : 

1. Dighanikdéya ‘‘Collection of long suttas” : 34 suttas distributed into 
three sections (vagga). 

2. Majjhimanikaya “Collection of middle-length suttas” : 152 suttas. 

3. Samyuttanikdya ‘“‘Collection of grouped suttas” : 7,762 suttas divi- 
ded into six sections (vagga), themselves subdivided into 56 assemblages 
(samyutta). 

4. Anguttaranikdya “Collection of suttas dealing with enumerations 
classified in ascending order” : 9,557 suttas distributed into eleven 
groups (nipdta), in turn subdivided into sections (vagga). 

The Buddhist Dharma is the main subject of the nikayas, but some 
suttas also deal with discipline or compile inventories in the style of the 
matikas of the Abhidhamma. Often one and the same subject is dealt 
with in the various collections in nearly identical terms, and a given sutta 
can appear in the form of a long (maha) or short (ciéla) recension. 

Buddhist monks specialized in the study of a particular nikaya. The 
texts mention Reciters of the Digha (dighabhanaka) and Reciters of the 
Majjhima (majjhimabhanaka), for example in Jataka, I, p. 59; Visuddhi- 
magga, pp. 29, 219, 236; Sumangala, I, pp. 15, 131. The Mahavamsa (33, 
72) speaks of a thera ‘“‘versed in the four nikayas” (caturnikdyathera). 


Tue rour AGamas. — The Pali nikayas have their correspondents in 
the Agamas in Sanskrit or Middle Indian. Unfortunately, their original 
text is not known to us in its integrality. 

1. The sands of Central Asia and the caves at Tun-huang in Kansu 
have yielded a considerable number of manuscripts or fragments of 
manuscripts which date from between the sixth and eleventh centuries 
A.D. They are mostly siitras which form part of the Agamas collections. 
The first discoveries were made public in no particular order by various 
scholars : R. Pischel, S. Lévi, L. de La Vallée Poussin, R. Hoernle, H. 
Liiders, etc. 53. More recently, the collocation of the fragments collected 
by the German expeditions to Turfan enabled E. Waldschmidt and his 
team to reconstruct the original integral text of several important sutras : 
“long” sutras such as the Mahaparinirvana, the Mahavadana and the 
Atanatika; “middle-length” or “‘short” siitras of which manuscript D 24 
from Qotéo seems to have constituted a collection. There even exist 


53 See the bibliography in WINTERNITZ, Literature, II, p. 234, n. 3, and the important 
collection in R. HOERNLE, Manuscript Remains of B. Literature found in East Turkestan, I, 
Oxford, 1916. 
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fragments of a Catusparisatsitra which has no correspondent in the Pali 
nikayas ** : 

2. Large extracts from original sutras are quoted, with or without 
references, by Buddhist writers, authors of philosophical and religious 
treatises. Particularly rich in canonical quotations are the Mahdvastu, 
Lalitavistara, Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Siksdsamuccaya, Panjika, Tatt- 
vasamgraha, MahayanasutralamkGra, Abhidharmasamuccaya, etc. 

Finally, alongside the numerous Buddhistic siitras which were the 
subjects of separate translations, there is the Chinese Tripitaka which 
contains a complete translation of the four Agamas carried out between 
the second half of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth by 
monks of Kasmirian origin or connection>s. 

a. Dirghagama (Ch’ang a han, T 1), translated by Buddhayasas 
between 412 and 413 : 30 siitras. 

b. Madhyamagama (Chung a han, T 26), translated by Gautama 
Samghadeva and Samgharaksa between 397 and 398 : 222 sitras. 

c. Complete Samyuktagama (Tsa a han, T 99), translated by Gunab- 
hadra between 436 and 443 : 1,362 sutras. 

d. Partial Samyuktagama (Pieh i Tsa a han, T 100), translated by an 
unknown writer in approximately the year 400 and based on an original 
from the Kasyapiya school : 364 sitras. 

e. Ekottardgama (Tséng i a han, T 125), translated between 397 and 
398 by Gautama Samghadeva, using a recension established in North- 
West India or Serindia and containing numerous Mahayana additions. 

None of these translations is based on Pali originals, but rather on 
Sanskrit, even Prakrit recensions. The original of T 26 seems to have 
been in Sanskrit; those of T 1 and T 125 in Middle Indian. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE AGAMAS. — The literary sources which 
mention the compilation of the Agamas do not always classify them in 


34 E,. WALDSCHMIDT, Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Sutras aus dem zentralasiatische San- 
skritkanon, Leipzig, 1939; Das Mahaparinirvanasutra, 3 Vols, Berlin, 1950-1; Vergleichende 
Analyse des Catusparisatstitra, Festschrift Schubring, Hamburg, 1951; Das Catusparisat- 
stra, Berlin, 1952; Zur Sronakotikarna-Legende, NAWG, 1952, pp. 129-52; Zu einigen 
Bilinguen aus dem Turfan-Funden, NAWG, 1955, pp. 1-20; Die Einleitung des Sarngitisutra, 
ZDMG, CV, 1955, pp. 298-318; Das Mahdvadanasiitra, 2 Vols, Berlin, 1953-6; Ein 
Fragment des Samyuktdgama aus den Turfan-Funden, NAWG, 1956, pp. 45-53; Identifizie- 
rung einer Handschrift des Nidanasamyukta aus den Turfanfunden, ZDMG, CVII, 1957, 
pp. 372-401; Sutra 25 of the Nidanasamyukta, BSOAS, 1957, pp. 569-79; Das Upasena- 
sutra, NAWG, 1957, pp. 27-44; H. HoFFMANN, Bruchsticke des Atandtikasiitra, Leipzig, 
1939. * ; 

58 See AKANUMA CHIZEN, Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas, 
Nagoya, 1929. 
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the same order. We do not know whether any importance should be 
attached to this detail, but, in order to omit nothing we provide a list of 
the various classifications as follows : 

1. Dirgha - Madhyama - Samyukta - Ekottara : Mahasamghika 
Vinaya (T 1425, ch. 32, p. 491c); Mahisasaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 30, 
p. 19la). This is also the order of the Pali canon. 

2. Dirgha - Madhyama - Ekottara - Samyukta : Dharmaguptaka Vin. 
(T 1428, ch. 54, p. 9865); Haimavata Vinayamatrka (T 1463, ch. 4, 
p. 818a); Narrative of Nandimitra (T 2030, p. 14d). 

3. Madhyama - Dirgha - Ekottara - Samyukta : Parinirvanasutra (T 6, 
ch. 2, p. 191a). 

4. Samyukta - Dirgha - Madhyama - Ekottara : Milasarvastivadin 
Vin. (T 1451, ch. 39, p. 407b-c); Yogacaryabhimi (T 1579, ch. 85, 
p. 772c). 

5. Ekottara - Madhyama - Dirgha - Samyukta : Upadesa (T 1509, 
ch. 2, p. 69c; ch. 33, p. 306c 23); Fen pieh kung té lun (T 1507, ch. 1, 
p. 32a); Narrative of the Compilation of the Tripitaka (T 2026, p. 3a 26); 
Vinayamatrka (T 1463, ch. 4, p. 820a). 

6. Ekottara - Madhyama - Samyukta - Dirgha : Vinayavibhasa 
(T 1440, ch. 1, p. 503c); Chinese preface to the Dirgha (T 1, p. 1). 

When the same sources mention the compilation of a Ksudrakdgama 
or a Ksudrakapitaka, they always place it fifth. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NIKAYAS AND AGAMaS. — A comparison 
between the Pali Nikayas and the Sanskrit Agamas enables us to note 
outstanding differences between the two compilations. 

In the first place, the contents of the respective codes are not exactly 
the same. The Agamas include a larger number of sitras than the 
Nikayas and arrange them differently. As they were closed much later, 
they make room for works of comparatively recent date; hence the 
Samyukta (T 99, ch. 23, pp. 161-70) contains long extracts from the 
ASokavadana. 

One and the same sutra is presented in a different form, depending on 
whether it appears in the Nikayas or the Agamas. The nidana which 
serve to introduce them do not always agree over their setting. Thus the 
Dighanikaya (III, p. 194) situates the Atandtiyasuttanta in Rajagaha on 
the Gijjhakitapabbata, while the Agamas (ed. H. Hoffmann, p. 33; 
T 1245, p. 2174; T 1509, ch. 9, p. 126a) locate the Atandtikasitra in the 
Jetavana of Sravasti. Similarly, wherever the Nikdyas speak of the 
ponding Sanskrit texts invariably give the Kutagarasala on the bank of 
the Monkey Pool (markatahradatira). In this respect, we can compare 
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the Pali Samyutta, I, p. 29, with the Sanskrit Samyukta (T 99, ch. 48, 
p. 350a), or again, the Pali Samyutta, I, p. 230, with the Sanskrit 
Samyukta (T 99, ch. 40, p. 290c). It would be easy to point out many 
divergences in detail of the same type. 

Of even greater importance are the differences in structure which 
contrast the Sanskrit recension of a given sutra with its Pali version. The 
number of pericopés is not the same : some are added, others deleted, 
and yet others re-located. It is sufficient here to refer the reader to the 
works by F. Weller on the Lakkhana- and Samgitisuttanta, and 
E. Waldschmidt on the Mahdparinirvana- and Mahavadanasitra. How- 
ever, the question remains as to whether the divergences which contrast 
the Pali tradition with that of the Sanskrit can be explained solely 
through variations in the oral transmission of the texts, or through 
intentional modifications based on the written compilations. 

However, with the exception of the Mahayanist interpolations in the 
Ekottara, which are easily discernible, the variations in question affect 
hardly anything save the method of expression or the arrangement of 
the subjects. The doctrinal basis common to the 4gamas and nikayas is 
remarkably uniform. Preserved and transmitted by the schools, the 
sutras do not however constitute scholastic documents, but are the 
common heritage of all the sects. Thus, the agreement between the 
agamas and nikayas over a doctrinal point — such as that of Anatman 
— is the best, if not the only proof of the authenticity of the latter. Any 
attempt to reconstruct a “pre-canonical” Buddhism deviating from the 
consensus between the 4gamas and nikayas can only end in subjective 
hypotheses. 


THE PALI KHUDDAKANIKAYA.* — The Khuddakanikaya, fifth and last 
collection of the Suttapitaka, contains fifteen books which are listed in 
the Samantapdsadika (p. 18), the Sumargalavildsini (p. 17) and the 
Atthasdlini (p. 18) in the following order : 


. Khuddakapatha, short readings, 

. Dhammapada, verses of the Law, 

. Udana, vocal utterances, 

. Itivuttaka, texts beginning with the words : “Thus it was said”, 
. Suttanipata, group of texts, 

Vimdnavatthu, stories about the divine palaces, 

. Petavatthu, stories about the ‘‘departed”, 

. Theragatha, stanzas of the Elder Brothers, 

. Therigatha, stanzas of the Elder Sisters, 

10. Jataka, collection of former births [of the Buddha], 
11. Niddesa, detailed explanation, 

12. Patisambhiddmagga, the path of comprehension, 
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13. Apadana, tales of exploits, 
14. Buddhavamsa, the lineage of the Buddhas, 
15. Cariyapitaka, the Basket of conduct. 


While not exactly overlapping the division of the Word of the Buddha 
into twelve constituents, the fifteen Khuddaka approach it to a certain 
degree, Khuddaka Nos. 3, 4, 8-9, 10 and 13 corresponding respectively to 
the constituent parts Nos. 5, 7, 8, and 11. 

The antiquity of a certain number of Khuddaka cannot be doubted, 
for two reasons : ; 

The first is that some of them are used as sources by the first four 
nikayas of the Suttapitaka : the Dhammapadani are quoted in the 
Samyutta (I, p. 209); the Atthakavagga, the fourth section of the 
Suttanipata, is mentioned in the Vinaya (I, p. 196) and the Udana (p. 
59); finally, the Pardyana, the fifth section of the Suttanipdta, is cited in 
the Samyutta (II, p. 49) and the Avguttara (1, pp. 133, 134; II, p. 45; II, 
pp. 339 and 401; IV, p. 63). 

A second reason argues in favour of the authenticity of the Khuddaka : 
most of them have correspondents in Sanskrit or Prakrit : 

The Ratanasutta of the Khuddakapatha is again found in the Maha- 
vastu (I, p. 290 sq.). 

The Dhammapada corresponds to the Sanskrit Uddnavarga of the 
Pelliot Mission, the Prakrit Dhammapada of the Dutreuil de Rhins and 
Petrovsky manuscript, a Tibetan version and four Chinese recensions. * 
It is frequently quoted in Sanskrit texts, for example in the Mahdvastu 
(II, p. 212; UT, pp. 91, 156, 434 sq.), the Karmavibhanga (pp. 46, 48, 76), 
etc. 

Some extracts from the Uddana have passed into the Samyuktagama (T 
99, sutra Nos. 1072, 1320, 1330). 

The /tivuttaka, or to be more exact, a Sanskrit Jtyuktam was the 
subject of a Chinese translation by Hstian tsang : The Pén shih ching 
(T 765). 

Of the 61 suttas which form part of the collection in the Suttanipdata, 
more than half are known and used on the continental mainland. 

It would take too long to list here all the quotations taken from them 
by the Samyuktagama, Divyadana, Mahdvastu, Vibhasa, Abhidharma- 
koSa, Prajfiapdramitopadesa, Bodhisattvabhuimi, etc. Furthermore, the 
Atthakavagga, the fourth section of the Suttanipdta, was translated into 
Chinese from a Sanskrit original, the Arthavargiya, by the Scythian Chih 
ch’ien between the years 223 and 253 A.D. Fragments of the Sanskrit 
original were discovered in Central Asia and used by Dr. P.V. Bapat in 
his reconstruction of the Arthapadasitra*®. 

56 PV. BapaT, Arthapada Sutra, Santiniketen, 1951. 
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A section of the Vimdnavatthu (No. 81, pp. 73-74) has its correspond- 
ent in hybrid Sanskrit in the Mahdvastu (II, p. 191 sq.). 

A whole page of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya*” corresponds to the 
exploits of Sonakotivisa in the Pali Apaddana (p. 298). 

Finally, the Buddhavamsa (IV, p. 21 sq.) has its parallel in hybrid 
Sansknit in the Mahavastu (I, p. 250 sq.). 

The concordance between the Pali Khuddaka on the one hand and the 
texts in Sanskrit on the other, pleads in favour of the authenticity of the 
Minor Texts, but this concordancy does not necessarily result from a 
dependence on a common source : it can also be explained by simple 
borrowing : the Sinhalese may have translated or adapted Sanskrit 
originals into Pali and, conversely, the mainland Indians may have made 
use of Pali originals. 

However, if a certain number of Pali Khuddaka are included among 
the oldest specimens of the canonical literature, this in no way implies 
that the compilation of the Khuddakanikaya in which they appear was 
accomplished from the very outset of Buddhism, at the time of the 
council of Rajagrha, in the year one of the Nirvana, as the Sinhalese 
tradition claims. 

In fact, in Ceylon in the fifth century A.D., there was still discussion 
over the exact number of sections in the Khuddakanikaya. The fifteen 
traditional books are indeed listed in the Samantapasddika (p. 18), 
Sumangalavildsini (p. 17) and Atthasdlini (p. 18), but while the Samanta- 
pasG@dika (p. 27, 1.23) and the Sumangalavildsini (p. 23, 1.25) speak of a 
Khuddakanikaya “‘in fifteen sections” (paricadasabheda), the Atthasalini 
(p. 26, 1.3) mentions a Khuddakanikdaya ‘in fourteen sections”’ (cudda- 
sappabheda). Furthermore, the Chinese recension of the Samantapdsa- 
dika (T 1462, ch. 1, p. 676a 7-10) excludes the Khuddakapatha from the 
collection and lists the fourteen remaining sections in an unusual order : 


1. Dhammapada 6. Vimana 11. Niddesa 

2. Apadana 7. Peta 12. Patisambhida 
3. Udana 8. Thera 13. Buddhavamsa 
4. Itivuttaka 9. Therigatha 14. Cariydpitaka 
5. Nipdta 10. Jataka 


The canonicity of several of these sections had always come under 
discussion. The Dipavamsa (V, 37) claims that after the council of 
Vaisali the Mahasamghikas rejected the Patisambhida, the Niddesa and 


57 _N, Dutt, Gilgit Man., III, part 1, pp. 181-2; cf. M. Horincer, Le Congrés du lac 
Anavatapta, 1, Louvain, 1954, p. 208. 
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part of the Jataka. In Ceylon, at the time of Buddhaghosa (fifth 
century), the school of the Dighabhanakas excluded three sections from 
the Khuddakanikaya — the Khuddakapatha, Cariyapitaka and Apadana 
—- and attached the other twelve to the Abhidhammapitaka. Conversely, 
the Majjhimabhanakas, after having rejected the Khuddakapatha, added 
the remainder to the Suttapitaka*®, Finally, noting how few formal 
suttas were included in the Khuddaka, the Sinhalese commentator 
Sudinna rejected the majority of the sections under the pretext that 
“there is no Word of the Buddha which does not take the form of a 
sutta” (asuttanamakam Buddhavacanam nama natthi)>°. 

Taking advantage of the disorder in the collection, the Burmese 
Buddhists added four paracanonical texts to it — the Milindapafha, 
Suttasamgaha, Petakopadesan and Nettipakarana — so that now their 
Khuddakanikaya contains nineteen books®°. 


SANSKRIT KsuDRAKA. — As we saw above, the minor Sanskrit texts 
do not occupy an unvarying place in the canon of writings : sometimes 
they constitute, with the title of Ksudrakdgama or Ksudrakapitaka, the 
fifth collection of the Sitrapitaka, and sometimes they form a fourth 
Pitaka distinct from the Tripitaka. 

What was the content of the Ksudrakapitaka? It was and always 
remained the most fluctuating, even more so than that of the Pali 
Khuddakanikaya. When required to define it, the accounts of the first 
council can hardly conceal their confusion and hesitate between two 
solutions : the first which consists of attributing to the collection a few 
special texts which were not collated in the Agamas, the second which 
tends to identify the Ksudrakapitaka with the Word of the Buddha in 
twelve constituent parts (dvadasangabuddhavacana). These are some 
definitions : 

In the Narrative of the compilation of the Tripitaka and the Ksudraka- 
pitaka (T 2026, p. 3c), we read : the accounts (of the Ksudrapitaka) each 
differ in thought and action : that is why they are called Tsa tsang. In 
them the Buddha, the Arhats, Devas, Brahma and the Tirthikas explain 
the causes of their former births (parvajanman) : that is why they are 
called Tsa tsang. Gatha abound in them : in them is the topic of the 
twelve causes (niddna) and the respective manifold bases (ayatana) : that 
is what is called Tsa tsang (Ksudrakagama). It gives some explanations, 
in connection with the existences of the Bodhisattva in the course of 


58 Sumangala, I, p. 15. 
59 Sumangala, II, p. 566; Manorathapirani, III, p. 159. 
60 M.H. Book, The Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, pp. 4-5. 
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three countless periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), the places of birth and 
working factors : that is why it is called San tsang (amend to Tsa 
tsang)’’. For the author of this obscure text, the Ksudraka dealt mainly 
with the former births (jataka) and the causes (niddna) which explain 
them, and the account abounds in stanzas (gatha). It is a fact that gatha, 
nidana and jataka form part of the twelve constituents of the writings. 

A somewhat similar explanation is provided by the Fen pieh kung té 
lun (T 1507, ch. 1, p. 32b) : “The Tsa tsang is not the word of a single 
man : it is the Word of the Buddha, or the word of the disciples, or 
eulogistic stanzas (gatha) by the Devas. It also deals with conditions of 
former existences and the places of birth of the Bodhisattva in the course 
of three countless periods. Its letter and meaning are manifold and more 
abundant than in the Tripitaka : that is why it is called Tsa tsang”’. Here 
again, sutra gathered from the lips of the Buddha or his discipline, gatha 
uttered by the gods and jdtaka constitute the main part of the Ksudraka- 
pitaka. 

For the Vinayamdtrka (T 1463, ch. 3, p. 818a), the Ksudrakapitaka, 
even though it includes certain special texts irrelevant to the Agamas, 
corresponds on the whole to the twelve-fold Word of the Buddha : “‘The 
Word of the Buddha such as the Fa chii (Dharmapada), Shuo i (Artha- 
varga) or Po lo yen (Pardayana), from the Sutra to the Upadesa, all those 
holy texts connected with the Tsa tsang are named Ksudrakapitaka’’. 

Taking its inspiration from the same divisional principle, the Dharma- 
guptaka Vinaya (T 1428, ch. 54, p. 9685) proposes a Ksudrakapitaka in 
twelve sections the first seven of which, if our interpretation is correct, 
correspond to as many ‘‘Constituents” of the writings, and the last five 
are concerned with autonomous compositions. According to this source, 
the Tsa tsang would be a collection of twelve holy texts : 


. Shéng (abbreviation for Pén shéng) : Jataka 
. Pen (abbreviation for Pén shih) : Itivrttaka 
. Good Yin ytian : Nidana 

. Fang teng : Vaipulya 

. Wei tséng yu: Adbhutadharma 

. Pi yi: Avadana 

. Yu p’o ti shé : Upadesa 

. Chii i: Arthavarga 

. Fa chi: Dharmapada 

10. Po lo yen: Pardyana 

11. Tsa nan : Samcodana 

12. Shéng chieh : Sthaviragatha 
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There we can disregard, as being mere filling, the holy texts Nos 1 to 7 
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which attempt a comparison with certain constituents of the writings. 
However, texts Nos. 8 to 12 (Arthavarga, Dharmapada, Pardyana and 
Sthaviragatha) deserve our attention because they refer to Buddhist 
writings of a special kind, those of the Chanted Verses which do seem, in 
fact, to have formed the original core of the minor texts. 


THE CHANTED VERSES. — These are clearly ancient compositions of 
considerable poetic value, which use stanzas as a means of expression. 
The Buddha was not responsible for composing them and, unlike the 
traditional sitras, they do not develop the profound or supernormal 
meaning, associated with the doctrine of emptiness. That is why the 
collators of the canonical collection relegated them among the texts 
known as “minor’’. However, for the most part they were chanted at 
night by the great disciples such as Srona Kotikarna (Pali Vin., I, 
p. 196), Aniruddha (Samyutta, I, p. 209), or a group of Elders (Divyava- 
dana, pp. 34-5). The Buddha, who was present at those recitations, 
congratulated the authors : “Excellent, excellent, O monk! You have a 
fine voice, well articulated, neither muffled nor gulped, and which makes 
the meaning clearly understandable”’. 

The canonical sources which narrate these episodes draw up lists, 
varying in length, of those recitations in which the great disciples 
indulged : we nearly always find in them the Dharmapada, Arthavarga, 
Parayana and the Sthaviragaéthad which the passage in the Dharmagup- 
taka Vinaya quoted above gave as integral parts of the Ksudrakapitaka. 
Here, moreover, is a summary of these lists : 


1. A single title, the Arthavargiyani stitrani (in Pali : Atthakavaggikani) in the 
Pali Vin. (I, p. 196), Udana (p. 59), Mahasamghika Vin. (T 1425, ch. 23, p. 416a 
3), MahisSasaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 21, p. 1446 17) and the Dharmaguptaka Vin. 
(T 1428, ch. 39, p. 845e 24). 

2. Two titles in the Sarvdstivadin Vin. (T 1435, ch. 25, p. 181b 24-5) : 

1. Pardyana 
2. Satyadrsta 
3. Three titles in the partial Samyuktagama (T 100, ch. 15,.p. 480c) : 
1. Dharmapadagatha 
2. Pardyana 
3. Mahdatheragatha 
4. Five titles in the Chincse version of the Milasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1448, 
ch. 3, p. 115 6): 
1. Udana 
2. Sthaviragatha 
3. Sailagatha 
4. Munigatha 
5. Arthavargiyani sutrani 
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5. Six or seven titles in the Divyavadana (pp. 20, 34-5) : 
. Udana 
. Paradyana 
. Satyadrsta 
. Sthaviragatha 
. Sailagatha 
. Munigatha 
. Arthavargiyani 
6. Eight titles in the Sanskrit original of the Mulasarvastivadin Vin. (Gilgit 
Manuscripts, III, part 4, p. 188, 1.8): 
1. Udana 
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2. Parayana 
3. Satyadrsta 
4. Sailagatha 
5. Munigatha 
6. Sthaviragatha 
7. Sthavirigatha 
8. Arthavargiyani 
7. Eight titles also in the Complete Samyuktagama (T 99, ch. 49, p. 362c 10) : 
1. Yu t’o na: Udana 
2. Po lo yen na: Pardyana 
3. Chien chén ti: Satyadrsta 
4. Shang tso so shuo chieh : Sthaviragatha 
5. Pi ch’iu ni so shuo chieh : Biksunigatha 
6. Shih lu chieh : Sailagatha 
7. I p’in: Arthavargiyani 
8. Mou ni chieh : Munigatha 


All these works have their correspondents in the Pali Khuddaka : The 
Dharmapadagathaé or Udanafvarga] correspond to the Dhammapada. — 
The Munigdatha are probably the Munigdtha of the Asokan edict at 
Bhabra (BLocH, p. 154) and the Munisutta of the Suttanipata (I, 12). — 
The Satyadrta (variant : Satyadrsa), although not yet identified, possibly 
refers to the eulogy of the “Truth, voice of the Immortal” which is the 
subject of the Subhdsitasutta of the Suttanipata (III, 3). — The Saila- 
gatha are the equivalent of the Selasutta of the Suttanipdta (III, 7). The 
Arthavargiyani stitrani are the sixteen sutta of the Attkavagga of the 
Suttanipadta (IV). — The Pardyana is chapter V of the Suttanipdta. — 
Finally, the Sthaviragatha and Sthaviri- or Bhiksunigadtha correspond 
respectively to the Thera- and Therigatha of the Pali collection. 

We therefore see how the Sanskrit-based schools, even though in 
principle acknowledging the authority of the minor texts, hesitated over 
their number and length. Unlike the Sinhalese Theravadins, who succeed- 
ed in compiling a Khuddakanikdya, the mainland Buddhists merely 
drew up lists of the Ksudraka without ever being able to form a 
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definitive collection, whatever the accounts of the first council may say. 
That is why no Chinese translation of a complete Ksudrakapitaka has 
come down to us. 


THE CANONICITY OF THE SUTRAS. — The Buddhist teaching (Sdsana) is 
both theoretical (parydpti) and practical (pratipatti) in nature. While the 
Vinaya is only a convention (samvrti) adopted as a line of conduct, the 
Dharma as propounded in the Sutra represents the absolute truth 
(paramarthasatya). 

The Dharma, properly speaking, is the Word of the Buddha (buddha- 
vacana), but this definition should not be taken in its restricted sense. To 
judge from the explanations supplied by all the Vinayas one after the 
other — Mahdasamghika Vin. (T 1425, ch. 13, p. 336a 21); Miilasarv. Vin. 
(T 1442, ch. 26, p. 7716 22); Pali Vin. (IV, p. 15); Dharmagupta Vin. 
(T 1428, ch. 11, p. 639a 16); Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435, ch. 9, p. 715 1) 
— the Dharma is what was uttered by the Buddha, without a doubt and 
above all, but also by the auditors (Srdvaka), wise recluses (rsi), gods 
(deva) and apparitional beings (upapdduka). 

The word of the Buddha is transmitted from generation to generation 
through the channel of the auditors. The auditor (srdvaka) gathers the 
word either directly from the lips of the master, or else by grasping it by 
means of intentional knowledge (pranidhijnana). 

It goes without saying that the ancient revelation has not come down 
to us in its entirety. There was a “loss of the original recitation” 
(milasamgitibhramSa), and many sutras disappeared (bahuldni sitrany 
antarhitani). Among them, the Vibhdsd notes those which listed the six 
hetu (T 1545, ch. 16, p. 795), the twenty-eight anusaya (ch. 46, p. 236), 
the thirty-seven bodhipaksika (ch. 96, p. 486a); it states that “originally 
the Ekottaragama enumerated the dharmas from | to 100; it now stops 
at 10 and, from 1} to 10, much is lost, little remains... When Sanavasa, a 
disciple of Ananda, entered Nirvana, 77,000 Avadanas and Sitras, 
10,000 Abhidharmasastras were lost” (ch. 16, p. 796). Identical remarks 
are found in the Abhidharmakosa (II, p. 245, n.) as well as a whole series 
of texts recorded by Bu-ston (II, pp. 169-71). Even allowing for some 
exaggeration, it must be accepted that not all these assertions are false : 
for example, it is certain that with regard to some sitras of the 
Mahayana, there existed longer recensions than those which have come 
down to us®!. 

On the other hand, alongside the authentic sutras which are duly 


61 This was notably the case for the Samdhinirmocanasitra : cf. P. Demitvitte, JA, 
1936, p. 650. 
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classified in the collections, separate (muktaka) and apocryphal (adhya- 
ropita) texts circulated. The Buddha had foreseen this change in the 
doctrine when he announced : “The Sutras promulgated by the Tatha- 
gata, which are profound, profound in meaning, supramundane, and 
which teach emptiness, will not be listened to with faith, no-one will lend 
an ear, nor recognize them as true... But the Sutras composed by poets, 
which are poetic, artistic in syllables and phonemes, exoteric, promulga- 
ted by the disciples, will be believed... Thus, Sutras of the first category 
will disappear” (Samyutta, I, p. 267; Anguttara, I, pp. 72-3; T 99, 
ch. 47, p. 345). 

Already, after the council of Vaisali, in the year 110 of the Nirvana, 
the Mahdasamgitikas falsified the authentic texts (Dipavamsa, V, 32-8) 
and, at the council of Pataliputra, under Asoka, a certain Mahadeva 
wanted to incorporate the siitras of the Mahayana in the three Baskets 
(DeMIEVILLE, Sectes, p. 30). “After the Nirvana of the Buddha”, says the 
Vibhasa@ (T 1545, ch. 185, p. 929c), “‘false Sutras were placed in the 
Siitras; false Vinayas were placed in the Vinayas; false Abhidharmas 
were incorporated in the Abhidharma”’. The Abhidharmakosa (III, 
p. 40) in turn remarks : “What can we do about it? The Master has 
entered Nirvana, the Good Law no longer has a leader. Many sects have 
formed which alter the meaning and the letter at their whim”. 

The multiplication of apocryphal texts led the early theoreticians of 
the Dharma to formulate criteria of authenticity which were generally 
accepted. They are found in various recensions of the Mahdparinirvana- 
sutra (Digha, Il, p. 123, Sanskrit Mahdparinirvana, ed. Waldschmidt, 
p. 238; T 1, ch. 3, p. 17c; T 5, ch. 1, p. 167a; T 6, ch. 1, p. 182c; T 7, 
ch. 1, p. 195Sc), the Aviguttara (II, p. 167; T 125, ch. 20, p. 6525); the 
Miulasarv. Vin. (T 1451, ch. 37, p. 3895), the Abhidharmakosa (IX, 
p. 252) and several other Mahay4nist treatises refer to them (Siksd- 
muccaya, p. 63, 1.18; Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, p. 431; Sutralamkara, 
p. 4; Bodh. bhumi, p. 108, 1.25) : 

When a monk, on the basis of one of the four great authorities 
(mahdpadesa) — the Buddha, a particular Samgha, a group of Elders or 
an especially knowledgeable Elder —, wants to have a given text 
accepted as the Word of the Buddha, it should not be approved or 
rejected without due examination. The word of the Buddha is “whatever 
reaches us as such through the succession of masters and disciples, 
whatever is found in the Siitra, appears in the Vinaya and does not 
contradict the nature of things (dharmata)”. This nature of things is the 
doctrine of dependent origination which was discovered and thaught by 
the Buddha. 
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c. The Vinayapitaka 


In the state in which it has reached us, the Vinayapitaka is less 
uniform than the Basket of Sitras, in the sense that, even while 
exploiting a common basis, the various Vinayas in our possession deal 
with the matter more freely and diverge from each other so much that 
they constitute scholastic documents and claim as much. Alongside the 
Pali Vinaya, we possess those of the Sarvastivadins (T 1435), Dharma- 
guptas (T 1428), Mahasamghikas (T 1425); Mihisasakas (T 1421) and 
Miulasarvastivadins (T 1442-51; Dulva, I-XII1). 

Their compilation was not closed until quite a late period since they 
refer not only to events which were contemporary with the Buddha, but 
also the council of Vaisalt in the year 100 or 110 of the Nirvana, the 
patriarchs who succeeded each other from the beginning until the reign 
of Asoka and beyond and, finally, predictions some of which, such as 
that concerning the stupa of Kaniska, could not have been elaborated 
before the second century A.D.* 


THE BASES OF THE VINAYA. — The monastic discipline consists of a 
certain number of offences to be avoided and acts or ceremonies to be 
performed. In other words, it rests on the twofold basis of the Prati- 
moksa and the Karmavacanas. 

The Pratimoksa is a list of offences against the prescriptions of the 
order with an indication of the punishment be meted out to those who 
commit them. The Pratimoksa is twofold : that of the bhiksus consists of 
eight categories of offences and that of the bhiksunis only seven. Each 
Buddhist school insisted on drawing up its own Pratimoksa, but only 
very small differences can be noted between the various lists. Besides the 
numerous Tibetan and Chinese translations, we possess the original text 
of the following lists : 


1. Bhikkhu and Bhikkhunipatimokkha of the Theravadins (Pali Vin., vols II 
and IV). 

2. Bhiksupratimoksa of the Sarvastivadins (ed. L. Finot, JA, 1913, pp. 465- 
547), corresponding to T 1436. 

3. Bhiksunipratimoksa of the Sarvastivadins (ed. E. WaLDSCHMIDT, Bruch- 
Sticke des..., Leipzig, 1926), corresponding to T 1437. 

4. Bhiksunipratimoksa of the Milasarvastivadins (ed. A.C. BANERJEE, JHQ, 
XXIX, 1953, pp. 162-74; 266-75; 363-77), corresponding to T 1454. 

5. Pradtimoksa of the Mahasamghikas (ed. R. PACHOW-R. Misura, Journ. of 
the G. Jha Res. Inst., EX, 2, 3, 4). 


The Karmavacanas are decisions concerning the functioning of com- 
munity life. They refer to admission into the order, ordination ceremo- 
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nies, confession, pravarand, going into retreat and the most varied details 
of monastic life. 

Alongside the various Pali Kammavacanas published long since by 
F. Sprecet, J.F. Dickson, O. FRANKFURTER, H. Baynes, S.C. Das and 
G. CLAUSON®?, we now possess a Bhiksukarmavakya of the Milasarvastiva- 
dins (ed. A.C. BANERJEE, JHQ, XXV, 1949, pp. 19-30), a Bhiksunikarma- 
vacana of the Sarvastivadins (ed. C.M. RIDDING, etc., BSOS, I, 1917-20, 
p. 123) and some [Bhiksu] Karmavdcana of the Sarvastivadins (ed. 
H. HAr TEL, Berlin, 1956). * 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE VINAYA. — The Vinaya is usually comprised 
of three parts : the twofold Siutravibhanga (bhiksu and bhiksunivibhanga), 
some twenty Skandhaka (Pali, Khandaka) or Vastu, concluding with 
appendices, if any. 


l. The Sutravibhanga is a detailed explanation of the articles of the Prdti- 
moksa. The Bhiksuvibhaiga comments on the 227 articles of the Bhiksuprati- 
moksa arranged in eight categories : 

1. Pdardjika or Gpatti, faults entailing expulsion. 

2. Samghavasesa (P. Sanghdadisesa), faults entailing temporary exclusion from 
the Community. 

3. Aniyata, undetermined faults. 

4. Nihsargika or Naihsargika Patayantika (P. Nissaggiya Pdcittiya), faults 
entailing renunciation of an object which has been obtained unduly. 

5. Pdtayantika (P. Pacittiya), faults entailing penance. 

6. Pratidesaniya (P. Patidesaniya), faults to be confessed. 

7. Saiksa (P. Sekhiya), matters to be recommended. 

8. AdhikaranasSamatha, means of settling disputes. 


The Bhiksunivibhanga comments upon the 311 articles®> of the Bhik- 
sunipratimoksa arranged in seven categories, the same as the preceding 
ones with the exception of the Aniyatas. 

The commentary, which is planned systematically, begins with a 
history explaining the promulgation of the article, formulates the pre- 
scription by indicating the penalty its violation entails, explains the 
prescription word by word (padabhdajaniya) and concludes with other 
anecdotes justifying any exceptions to the rule. 

2. The Skandhaka “sections” or Vastu “points” regulate the details of 
the monastic life on the basis of acts and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Karmavacanas which were mentioned above. These sections are twenty 
in number : 


62 Bibliography in WINTERNITZ, Literature, II, p. 25, n. 1. 
63 The number of articles varies according to the schools. 
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. Pravrajya, admission into the order. 

. Posadha, monthly confessional ceremonies. 

. Varsa, the monks’ retreat during the rainy season. 

Pravdrand, the festivity at the end of the retreat. 

Carma, the use of sandals and other objects made of leather. 

. Bhaisajya, medicines. 

. Civara, clothing. 

. Kathina, the distribution of monastic garments. 

. Kosamba, quarrels among the monks as was the case at Kausambi. 

10. Karma, conditions of validity in the ecclesiastic procedure. 

11. Pdndulohitaka, disciplinary measures taken in the community. 

12. Pudgala, ordinary procedure against light offences. 

13. Parivasika, rule of conduct during the period of probation and manapya. 
14. Posadhasthapana, exclusion of a monk from the confessional ceremony. 
15. Samatha, procedure for settling disputes. 

16. Samghabheda, schism. 

17. Sayandsana, residence and furniture. 

18. Acara, behaviour of the monks in various circumstances. 

19. Ksudraka, minor recommendations. 

20. Bhiksuni, conduct required of the nuns. 


WMOIDWEWHe 


3. The appendices added to certain Vinayas draw up summaries of 
the material dealt with in the Vibhanga and Skandhaka, or provide 
further information about certain events concerning ecclesiastical history. 

Despite its extremely technical nature, the Vinaya is an inexhaustible 
mine of curious and precise information on Indian life in general and 
that of the Buddhist monks in particular. Thousands of separate anec- 
dotes can be found in it which relate to the circumstances in which this 
or that monk’s misconduct led the Buddha to lay down a specific 
precept or formulate a particular order. 

However, there is more. We find, sometimes in the Appendices and 
sometimes in the Skandhakas, coherent accounts which constitute a 
partial biography of Sakyamuni and the beginnings of an ecclesiastical 
chronicle. The biography is in three parts : the antecedents and genea- 
logy of the Buddha, his birth and life until his Enlightenment and, 
finally, the beginning of his public ministry until the conversion of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. The chronicle deals with the Buddha’s 
funeral, the council of Rajagrha, the first patriarchs and, finally, the 
council of Vaisalt. The presence of such digressions poses a literary 
problem to which we will return further on. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SIX VINAYAS. — According to the plan described 
above, six separate Vinayas were elaborated over the centuries a brief 
analysis of which should be given : 

1. Pali Vinaya. A work belonging to the Sinhalese Theravadins, it 
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circulated on the island of Ceylon but never seems to have been used on 
the mainland. It consists of three parts : 


I. Suttavibhanga (vols III-IV of the PTS edition). 
1. Mahdavibbhanga or Bhikkhuvibhanga. 
2. Bhikkunivibhanga. 
II. Khandhaka 22 in number (vols I-II of the PTS edition). 
1. Mahavagga (first ten Khandhakas). 
2. Cullavagga (last twelve Khandhakas). 

This section contains three separate parts : 

a. An introduction devoted to part of the biography of the Bud- 
dha, from the Enlightenment to the conversion of Sariputta (I, 
pp. 1-44). 

b. The description of twenty Khandhakas (I, pp. 44-300; I, pp. 1- 
283). 

c. A conclusion, inserted impromptu and containing the account 
of the councils of Rajagaha (II, p. 284-93) and Vesali (II, 
p. 294-308). 

III. Parivara or Appendix in 16 sections and 19 chapters (vol. V of the PTS 
ed.). In the form of questions and answers it recapitulates the contents of the 
previous parts. It is the work of a Sinhalese monk “the extremely learned Dipa 
who had investigated the methods followed by the ancient masters” (V, p. 226). 


185 2. Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins (T 1435), — Better known by the 
name of the ““Vinaya in ten recitations” (Dasa@dhyaya), this Vinaya, of 
which we possess only a few original fragments®*, was translated in 404 
by Kumarajiva in collaboration with Punyatrata and Dharmaruci. After 
409, Vimalaksa added a postface to it. The work is in four parts : 


I. Bhiksuvibhanga : adhyayas | to 3 (T 1435, pp. 1-147). 
Il. Skandhakas : adhyayas 4 to 6 (pp. 148-302). 
Ill. Bhiksunivibhanga : adhyaya 7 (pp. 302-46). 
IV. Appendices : 
a. Ekottaradharma : adhyaya 8 (pp. 346-78). 
b. Upalipariprcecha : adhyaya 9 (pp. 379-409). 


c. Bhiksu (cor. Vinaya) adhyaya. — Ubhayatovinaya and Samyuk- 
ta. — Parajikadharma. — Samghavasesa : beginning of adhyaya 
10 (pp. 410-45). 

d. KuSaladhyaya and Preface to the Vinaya : end of adhyaya 10 
(pp. 445-70). 


This preface, or rather this postface was not part of the complete 
translation of the Vinaya made in 404-405 at Ch’ang-an by Kumiarajiva 
and his assistants. It was added later, after 409, by Vimalaksa. 


6* J. FiLuiozat and H. Kuno, Fragments du Vinaya des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1938, pp. 21- 
64. 
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Kuméarajiva (350-409), was ordained at the age of six (536), studied at 
Kuéa and attended lectures by the Kasmirian master Vimalaksa who 
taught him the Sarvastivadin Vinaya. After various incidents, a Chinese 
expedition brought him to Liang chou in 385 and from there he reached 
Ch’ang-an in 402, where he worked until his death. Between the years 
404 and 405, with the help first of Fu-jo-to-lo and then of Dharmaruci, 
he made a Chinese translation of the Sarvastivadin Vinaya. In 406, his 
master Vimalaksa joined him in Ch’ang-an. After Kuméarajiva’s death, 
which occurred in 409, Vimalaksa went to the region of An-hui where he 
continued to teach the Vinaya. He revised the Chinese version by 
Kumirajiva, changed the title of the 10th recitation (‘Recitation on the 
Vinaya”’ instead of ‘Recitation of the good’’) and added three new 
scrolls (ch. 59-61) to the 58 scrolls of the original text. This postface 
contains four sections : 1-2. an account of the first two councils; 3. 
Miscellanea (samyukta) on the Vinaya; 4. Antecedents (nidana)®>. 

Therefore, the first translation, although given as complete, did not 
contain the detailed account of the two councils to which it made only a 
brief allusion (ch. 56, p. 414a). The account was added, after 409, by 
Vimalaksa who probably based it on Sanskrit documents obtained in 
Central Asia. 

3. Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas (T 1428). — This was translated at 
Ch’ang an in 408-413 by BuddhayaSas who recited the text by heart and 
rendered it into Chinese with the aid of the interpreter Hui pien. It 
consists of four parts : 


I. Bhiksuvibhanga (pp. 568-713). 
Il. Bhiksunivibhanga (pp. 714-78). 
WI. Skandhaka (pp. 779-971). 
a. Introduction : Life of the Buddha : Antecedents and genealogy 
(p. 779a 5-b 10); birth of the Buddha and his life up to the 
Enlightenment (pp. 7796 10-781c 11); the beginnings of the 
ministry up to the conversion of Sariputra (pp. 781c 11-799b 24). 
b. The twenty Skandhaka (pp. 799-966). 
c. Conclusion : the Buddha’s funeral (p. 966a@ 15-c 11); the council 
of Rajagrha (pp. 966c 11-968c 17); the council of Vaisali 
(pp. 968¢ 11-971c 2). 
IV. Two appendices : 1. Samyuktavarga (pp. 971-90); 2. Vinayaikottara 
(pp. 990-1014). 


4. Vinaya of the Mahasamghikas (T 1425). — This was translated at 
Nanking in 416 by Buddhabhadra and Fa hsien from an original found 
by the latter in Pataliputra. The caves of Bamyan have yielded a short 


65 References to the sources in P. Demuévitte, TP, XL, pp. 242-50. 
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fragment, published by S. Lévi in JA, 1932, pp. 4-8. The Vinaya is 
divided in the following way : 


I. Bhiksuvibhanga (T 1425, pp. 227-412). 
II. Skandhaka (pp. 412-514). 
HI. Bhiksunivibhanga (pp. 514-48). 


The work does not contain a coherent biography of the Buddha, but 
in the Skandhaka section it includes under the title of Ksudrakadhyaya 
the beginning of an ecclesiastical chronicle recounting the funeral of the 
Buddha (pp. 489c 26-4906 21), the council of Rajagrha (pp. 4906 21- 
492c 17), the succession of patriarchs (pp. 492c 17-493a 19) and the 
council of Vaisali (p. 493a 25-c 11). 

5. Vinaya of the Mahisdsakas (T 1421). — This was translated at 
Nanking between 423 and 424 by Buddhajiva and his team from a 
manuscript discovered in Ceylon by Fa hsien. It is very close to the Pali 
canon and consists of three parts : 


I. Bhiksuvibhanga (T 1421, pp. 1-77). 
Il. Bhiksunivibhanga (pp. 77-101). 
HII. Skandhaka (pp. 101-94). 

a. Introduction devoted to the life of the Buddha : antecedents and 
genealogy (p. 10la@ 10-5 20); biography from birth to Enlighten- 
ment (pp. 1015 20-102c 21); beginnings of the public ministry 
until the conversion of Sariputra (pp. 102c-110c 10). 

b. The Skandhakas themselves (pp. 110-90). 

c. Conclusion limited to an account of the councils of Rajagrha 
(pp. 1906 13-192a 25) and Vaisali (pp. 192a 26-1946 20). 


6. Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. The complete form of this volu- 
minous Vinaya, which was finished at quite a late date, exists only in a 
Tibetan translation (a section of the Dulva, I-XIIf) carried out in the 
ninth century by a team of translators. The sensational discovery at 
Gilgit in 1931 yielded a considerable part of the Sansknit original, 
published in four instalments through the enlightened intercession of 
N. Dutt (Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. TH, Parts 1-4, Srinagar, 1950); 
however, before then the Divyavadana had already reproduced lengthy 
passages from it. A mediocre and incomplete translation of it was made 
by I ching at Lo-yang and Ch’ang-an between the years 700 and 712 
(T 1442-51). The work is divided as follows : 


I. Vinayavastu (i.e. Skandhakas). 

II. Pratimoksasitra and Vinayavibhanga of the Bhiksus. 
Ill. Pratimoksasitra and Vinayavibharga of the Bhiksunis 
IV. Vinayaksudrakavastu. 

V. Vinayottaragrantha, including the Updlipariprecha. 
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In fact the Ksudrakavastu (I1Vth part) appears as an immediate 
continuation of the Vinayavastu (Ist part). The 17th Vastu of the latter, 
namely the Samghabhedavastu (T 1450), continued by the Ksudrakavastu 
(T 1451), contains a complete and coherent biography of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni in which one can distinguish, as did W. ROCKHILL (Life of 
the Buddha, London, 1884), five long chapters : the history of the world 
from its renewal until the reign of Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father; the 
period extending from the reign of Suddhodana until the ministry of the 
Buddha; the life of the Buddha, the beginnings of his ministry until the 
reign of AjataSatru; the beginnings of Ajatasatru’s reign until the 
decease of the Buddha; the history of the Buddhist church during the 
110 years which followed the Buddha’s decease. 


ANCIENT TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE VINAYAS. — The ancient tradi- 
tions concerning the composition of the Vinayas are manifold, in- 
coherent and contradictory. They concern three separate problems : the 
length of the Vinaya compiled by Upali at the council of Rajagrha, the 
Buddhist school which is reputed to have preserved this original text 
and, finally, the period when the various Vinayas were constituted. 

1. The accounts of the first council differ in opinion over the length 
of the Vinaya recited by Upali. For some, it was only an embryonic 
Vinaya limited to a description of the precepts relative to the bhiksus 
and bhiksunis or, according to the traditional expression, the ubhatovi- 
naya : this is the opinion of the Cullavagga (P. Vin., II, p. 287, 1.8), the 
Mahisasaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 30, p. 19a 13-14) and one recension of 
the Mahdparinirvanasitra (T 5, ch. 2, p. 175c 8-9). The others believed 
that Upali had recited the complete Vinaya of the school to which they 
belonged and which consisted of at least four parts, Bhiksuvibhanga, 
Bhiksunivibhanga, Skandhaka and one or two Addenda : this is the 
opinion of the great Sinhalese commentators (Samantapdsadikd, pp. 14- 
15), the Dharmaguptas (T 1, preface, p. 1a 8; T 1428, ch. 54, p. 968 10- 
11), the Haimavatas (T 1463, ch. 3, p. 818a 16-20) and the Mulasarvasti- 
vadins (T 1451, ch. 40, p. 408a-5). 

The first hypothesis, that of an embryonic Vinaya developing over the 
ages, seems to be the most satisfactory at first sight, but the second can 
base its arguments on an old Buddhist preconception according to 
which the texts, although plentiful at the outset, gradually dwindled 
away. 

2. At least three schools claim they possess the original Vinaya, called 
the Vinaya of Kasyapa or of Upali, compiled at the first council : the 
Mahasamghikas, Sthaviras (or Sarvastivadins?) and the Vatsiputriyas. 
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a. A tradition which must be of Magadhan origin identifies the 
original Vinaya with that of the Mahasamghikas*, and makes the 
Vinaya of the Sthaviras (or rather of the Sarvastivadins) and aberrant 
Vinaya. This is what is emerging from a Mahasamghika work, the 
Sariputrapariprecha (T 1465, p. 9005), translated by an unknown hand 
between 317 and 420. Unfortunately, the Chinese translation is so 
obscure that it allows for the most diverse interpretations. After having 
narrated at length the persecution by the Sunga Pusyamitra, the text, 
going back to the past, speaks of events which took place under a king 
whom it does not name but who, from the evidence of other parallel 
texts which we will quote, can be none other than Asoka the Maurya. 


“At that moment, there was an old bhiksu who was avid for glory and prone 
to disputing. He copied and arranged our Vinaya, developing and increasing 
what Kasyapa had codified and which is called ‘The Vinaya of the Great 
Assembly’ (Ta chung li: Mahasamghavinaya). He collected from outside some 
material which had been neglected [until then], with the aim of deceiving 
beginners. He thus formed a separate party which quarrelled with (the Great 
Assembly]. Then there were some bhiksus who asked the king to pass judgement. 
The king brought the two schools together and set about taking a vote with 
black and white slips of wood (salaka), proclaiming that those who approved of 
the old Vinaya could take the black slips, and those who favoured the new 
Vinaya, the white slips. Then those who took the black slips were more than ten 
thousand, while those who took the white slips were a mere hundred or so. The 
king considered that [the doctrines of the two schools] both {represented] the 
word of the Buddha and that since their preferences were not the same, [the 
monks of both groups] should not live together. Since those who studied the old 
[Vinaya] were in the majority, they were called Mahasamghikas (Mo ho séng 
ch’i) for that reason; those who studied the new [Vinaya] formed the minority, 
but they were all Sthaviras (Shang tso, elders) : hence they were called T’a pi lo 
(Sthaviras)”’. 


This text represents the Mahasamghika version of the first Buddhist 
schism which, at the time of Asoka, brought the Mahasamghikas into 
conflict with the Sthaviras. The same event is narrated in the Sarvasti- 
vadin sources, such as the Vibhasa (T 1545, ch. 99, pp. 510c-512a), as 
well as by Paramartha (DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, pp. 36-9) and Hsiian tsang 
(T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8865). The latter accept that King Asoka first favoured 
the Mahasamghikas, and this fact is confirmed by the Mahdvamsa (IV, 
p. 32 sq.), but add that he then repented and finally did the Sthaviras 
justice. 

However, it does seem that Fa hsien who discovered the manuscript 
of the Mahdsamghika Vinaya in Pataliputra considered as identical to 
the earlier Vinaya. In the postface of the Chinese translation of this 
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Vinaya (T 1425, ch. 40, p. 5485) he confirms and completes the evidence 
of the Sariputrapariprecha. 


“Formerly in central India a wicked king reigned for a certain time. All the 
Sramanas fled in the four directions, and the Tripitaka bhiksus were dispersed. 
Once the bad king was dead, there was a good king who invited all the 
Sramanas to return to the country where he gave them hospitality. At the time, 
there were five hundred bhiksus in Pataliputra who wanted to settle a question 
but had no Vinaya master nor Vinaya text and thus could not deal with the 
matter. So they sent a man to the Jetavanavihadra to copy the Vinaya text... 
After the Nirvana of the Buddha, Mahakasyapa compiled the Vinayapitaka and, 
acting as a great master, preserved the Pitaka in 80,000 articles. After the 
Nirvana of Kasyapa, the venerables Ananda, Madhyantika and Sanavasa succes- 
sively had possession of the Pitaka with its 80,000 articles. Then it was the 
venerable Upagupta whom the Bhavagat had defined as a Buddha without 
marks (nirlaksanabuddha), for example in the Nidana of the Victory over Mara. 
He also had in his possession the Pitaka with 80,000 articles. However, after 
him, five schools were founded : 1. Dharmaguptakas, 2. Mahisdsakas, 
3. Kasyapiyas, 4. Sarvatas who claim that everything exists. These first schools 
each differed over the meaning (artha) and their theses (samaya)... Then those 
five (sic) schools all got confused and disputes broke out, each claiming that its 
own meaning was true. King ASoka wondered how he could judge the true from 
the false, and he asked the Samgha how, according to the Law of the Buddha, 
the judgment should be passed. They all told him ‘According to the Law, the 
majority must be followed’. The king said : ‘If that is so, there will have to be a 
vote with slips of wood (Salaka) to see where the majority lies’. Once the vote 
had taken place, those who took the slips of wood of the original assembly (ch'ti 
pén chung) were very great in number, and since that assembly was in the 
majority, it was called Mahasamghika (Mo ho séng ch’i), i.e. [the school of] the 
Great Assembly”’. 


b. The learned Séng yu, who knew of the postface by Fa hsien, did 
not fail to remark that the text of the original Vinaya claimed by the 
Mahasamghikas came from the Jetavanavihara. Now this vihara was in 
fact located in Vaisali, the homeland of the Vrjiputraka or Vatsiputriya 
monks, known for their laxist conduct. Without giving the matter 
proper consideration Séng yu came to the conclusion that the Maha- 
samghikas borrowed their Vinaya from the latter and that, as a result, 
the Mahasamghika came from the Vatsiputriya school. 

In his Ch’u san tsang chi chi (T 2145, ch. 3, p. 21a 4), he modifies the 
last lines of Fa hsien’s postscript to that effect : 


“Once the vote [instigated by Asoka] had taken place, the slips of wood of the 
Vatsiputriyas were very great in number. Because of that great number, the 
name [of that school] was changed to that of Mahasamghika, i.e. the School of 
the Great Assembly”. 
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However, such an affiliation is contrary to tradition and to all the 
known lists; Séng yu must therefore bear the entire responsibility for it. 

c. The Kasmirian tradition of Sarvastivadin and Miulasarvastivadin 
origin, as it was formulated in the fifth and sixth centuries by Kumara- 
jiva (344-409) and the Chinese scholars Séng yu (444-518) and Hui chao 
(497-554), can be summarized in the following three points. 

At the council of Rajarha presided over by KasSyapa, Upali recited the 
Vinayapitaka. As he made 80 attempts at reciting that Vinaya, the latter 
was called the ‘‘Vinaya in 80 recitations”. 

The first five patriarchs — Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sana- 
vasa and Upagupta — carefully preserved it in trust. However, since 
Upagupta, a contemporary of Asoka, resided in Mathura, the ancient 
Vinaya which he preserved was also given the name of ‘‘Vinaya in 80 
sections from the land of Mathura”. The text contained Avadanas and 
Jatakas. 

However, since his contemporaries had weak faculties and could not 
memorize such a voluminous text, Upagupta deleted the accounts of the 
Avadanas and Jatakas and, preserving only the most important parts, 
compiled a Vinaya reduced to ten sections and entitled : ““Vinaya in ten 
recitations” (Dasadhyaya). Sections | to 3 included the 250 precepts of 
the Bhiksus, sections 4 to 6 dealt with the seven or eight dharmas or, in 
other words, the Skandhakas; section 7 described the precepts of the 
Bhiksunis; sections 8 to 10 were reserved for Appendices : Ekottara, 
Upalipariprecha*, Ksudrakavarga and KuSsaladharma, This Vinaya in ten 
recitations was known by the name of “Vinaya from the land of 
Kasmir’’. Kumarajiva translated it into Chinese at Ch’ang an in 404-405 
with the title of Shih sung li (T 1435) and later, after 409, Vimalaksa 
enriched the translation with a postface. 

Finally, the Vinaya in ten recitations from Kasmir was commented 
upon by a “Vibhasa in 80 sections”, not to be confused with the earlier 
Vinaya which also consisted of 80 sections. Although the sources are 
lacking in precision in this respect, that Vibhasa, also written in Kasmir, 
must doubtless be identified with the voluminous Milasarvativadin 
Vinaya (T 1442-51) which we have analyzed above. 

We will continue with the evidence upon which these notes of literary 
history are based : 

Kumarajiva in his translation of the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 100, 
p. 756c) : 


“The abridged (sic) account of the Vinaya is in 80 sections and the Vinaya 
texts are of two kinds : 1. The Vinaya from the land of Mathura which, with its 
Avadanas and Jatakas, consist of 80 sections; 2. The Vinaya from the land of 
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Kasmir which has excluded the Jatakas and Avadanas : the latter has simply 
retained the essential parts and consists of only 10 sections. However, there is a 
Vibhasa in 80 sections which comments upon it”. 


Idem, ibidem (T 1509, ch. 2, p. 69c) : 


“The explanations concerning the 250 precepts in three varga; the seven 
dharma and the eight dharma; the bhiksunivinaya; the Ekottara, the Updliparipre- 
cha, the ksudrakavarga and the kuSalavarga : those 80 varga (sic!) form the 
Vinayapitaka”’. 


Séng yu, Ch’u san tsang chi chi (T 2145, ch. 3, p. 20a 24) : 


“In the past, Mahakasyapa held the Baskets of the Law. He transmitted them 
to Ananda and so on down to the fifth master Upagupta. Originally, the Pitaka 
consisted of 80 recitations, but since later generations had weak faculties 
(mrdvindriya) and could not learn it, Upagupta reduced it to 10 recitations”. 


Hui chiao, Kao séng chuan* (T 2059, ch. 11, p. 403a) : 


“Upali made 80 attempts to recite the Vinaya : hence the title of “Vinaya in 80 
recitations’. Then there were Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanavasa and 
Upagupta : those five Arhats preserved the Vinaya in turn”. 


3. The Chinese scholars of the fifth century are unanimous in dating 
from the Asokan or post-Asokan era the fragmentation of the original 
Vinaya into a series of separate Vinayas which, as witnessed by Hsiian 
tsang, were still being taught in Uddiyana in the sixth century A.D. 
(T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8825). Furthermore, they establish an artificial link 
between those Vinayas and the five schools given by them as the leaders 
in the affiliation of the sects. 

They all base their claims on a prophecy of the Mahdsamnipatasitra 
(T 397, ch. 22, p. 159), a Mahayanist work translated into Chinese 
between 414 and 421. In it the Buddha says in substance that after his 
Nirvana, certain disciples will receive, retain, copy and recite the twelve 
categories of the teaching of the Tathagata, but that they will interpret 
them in the wrong way. They will be called Dharmaguptas, Sarvastiva- 
dins, Kasyapiyas, Mahisasakas, Vatsiputriyas and Mahasamghikas. The 
Buddha, after listing those six schools, concludes : “Those five (sic) 
schools, although they differ from one another, will not impede the unity 
of the dharmadhatu and the Great Nirvana of the Buddha”. 

Séng yu (T 2145, ch. 3, pp. 20-1), Hui chiao (T 2059, ch. 11, p. 403a) 
and Fa yiin (T 2131, ch. 4, p. 1113a) use this prophecy as justification 
for giving the leaders of those five schools as Vinaya masters and 
disciples of Upagupta. Indeed, Fa yiin remarks : 
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“The Buddha said : ‘Five hundred years after my Nirvana, some malevolent 
disciples will divide up my Vinayapitaka and establish five schools’. Kasyapa, 
Ananda, Madhydantika, Vasuki (7) and Upagupta : those five masters, who 
penetrated the Way with full powers, did not divide up the teaching. However, 
Upagupta had five disciples who each held their own particular views. Conse- 
quently, they divided the single great Vinayapitaka of the Tathagata and 
founded five schools : Dharmaguptas, Sarvatas, Kasyapiyas, Mahisasakas, 
Vatsiputriyas and Mahasamghikas”’. 


HYPOTHESES ON THE FORMATION OF THE VINAYAS. — Limiting his 
research to the Pali sources, Louis Finot noted the artificiality of the link 
which connects the account of the two councils with the preceding 
twenty Khandhakas and proposed the hypotheses that this account 
formed the second part of a chronicle the first part of which was devoted 
to the narration of the Buddha’s last journey, his Parinirvana, his 
funeral and the distribution of his relics. It is believed that this ancient 
chronicle was then divided into two and the first part inserted into the 
Suttapitaka with the title of Mahaparinibbanasutta; the second, namely 
the account of the councils, was added to the Vinayapitaka at the end of 
the Khandakas°°. 

However, the Buddhist sources we have at our disposal are not in 
favour of the existence of such a chronicle. Among the Chinese recen- 
sions of the Mahaparinirvdnasutra, T 1 remains utterly silent over the 
councils, T 7 devotes one line to the council of Rajagrha, T 5 and 6 
give full accounts of the council of Rajagrha; but nowhere is there a 
mention of the council of Vaisali. The latter is connected only with the 
Vinaya tradition. 

Nevertheless, Finot’s theories are taken up and amplified on much 
sounder bases by E. Frauwaliner in a work entitled The Earliest Vinaya 
and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, Rome, 1956. While the 
Buddhist Dharma had already been codified into a Sitrapitaka and the 
twofold Pratimoksa commented upon in the form of a Vibhanga, an 
author, not without literary pretensions, undertook to write a work on 
the religious life of the Buddhist monks and published a Skandhaka to 
this effect. 

This Old Skandhaka was written about the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvana, shortly before or after the council of Vaisali, and took its 
inspiration from the model of the Vedic collections. It began with an 


66 L, Finot, Textes historiques dans le Canon pali, JA, 1932, p. 158; Mahdparinibbana- 
sutta et Cullavagga, 1HQ, VIII, 1932, pp. 241-6. See the reply by E. OBERMILLER, The 
Account of the Buddha's Nirvana and the first Council according to the Vinayaksudraka, 
THQ, 1932, pp. 781-4. 
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account of the first part of the life of the Buddha : his race, birth, youth 
and vocation, his Enlightenment and, finally, the beginning of his public 
ministry up to the conversion of the two great disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana. The author then passed on to a description of the rules 
of monastic life, admission into the order, the confessional ceremony, 
etc., attempting to alleviate the dryness of the material by the insertion 
of anecdotes and legends. He concluded with an account of the decease 
of the Buddha and the beginning of an ecclesiastical chronicle covering 
the great events of the first century : the council of Rajagrha, the 
succession of patriarchs and, finally, the council of Vaisalt. 

In order to carry out this work, the author borrowed from composi- 
tions which were already in existence everything that could be of use to 
him : stories and legends taken from the commentaries upon the 
Pratimoksa, sutras or fragments of them from the original tradition. 
However, he adapted all that material to his own artistic genius and, 
with regard to the biography of the Buddha which formed the theme of 
this work, he deviated considerably from the early authentic tradition. 
“Thus he created a work which looks imposing, if we imagine it in its 
original shape, and which is practically unique in his time; the first great 
literary work of Buddhism” (FRAUWALLNER, op. cit., p. 154). 

Accidents in the oral tradition cruelly abused this Old Skandhaka to 
such an extent as to break up its original arrangement and render its 
design unrecognizable. Nevertheless, and still according to E. Frauwallner, 
it exerted considerable influence on the later Buddhist literary output. 

Hence, the biographical portion with which the work began is thought 
to have become independent and to have been elaborated upon after- 
wards by the various schools. It must therefore be the basis of the 
various incomplete biographies of the Buddha which most often con- 
clude with the conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyadyana. This was 
the case for the Nidanakatha of the Pali Jataka; it was also the case for 
the various biographies of “sectarian” origin which a colophon of the Fo 
pén hsing chi ching (T 190, ch. 60, p. 932a 16-21) reconciles in these 
terms : ‘What is this sutra (T 190) called? The Mahasamghika masters 
call it Mahavastu; the Sarvastivadins, Mahdlalitavistara; the Kasyapiyas, 
Buddhajatakanidana; the Dharmaguptakas, Sdkyamunibuddhacarita, the 
Mahisdsakas, Vinayapitakamila’’. 

As for the conclusion of the Old Skandhaka — a conclusion narrating 
the decease of the Buddha and the account of the two councils — it 
belonged, according to Frauwallner (op. cit., p. 146), to the Vinaya, and 
“in its earliest form recognizable to us’. Later, the account of the 
Buddha’s decease was linked up with the Sutrapitaka, but the recension 
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of the Mahdparinirvanasutra still retains the particular stamp which the 
author of the Old Skandhaka claimed to have impressed on it. 


* 
* &* 


The admirable work by Professor Frauwallner, of which we have just 
given a short summary, marks considerable progress in our knowledge 
of the Buddhist sources, but his conclusions cannot be accepted unreser- 
vedly. 

The structure of the Old Skandhaka is only just recognizable in the 
Vinaya of the Dharmaguptakas and Mahisakas and the Pali Vinaya. In 
the two Vinayas, which the indigenous traditions examined above 
present as being the closest to the ancient Vinaya of Upali — namely the 
Sarvativadin and Mahasamghika Vinaya —, there is no trace of the 
initial biography of the Buddha. Furthermore, in the Sarvdstivddin 
Vinaya, the account of the two councils did not form part of the 
original edition, but only appears in a postface appended in China in the 
fifth céntury A.D. As for the Malasarv. Vin. which devotes two Skan- 
dhakas to a full and coherent biography of the Buddha, it did not 
originate from an old Buddhist community established in Mathura from 
the first century of Buddhism — as E. Frauwallner claims (p. 37) — but 
from an immense compendium of discipline which was closed very much 
later and was probably compiled in KaSmir in order to complete the 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya. When, in the passage studied above, Kuméarajiva 
speaks of a “Vinaya in 80 sections from the land of Mathura” he has in 
mind, not the Malasarv. Vin., but the ancient Vinaya of Upali which was 
finally preserved by Upagupta in Mathura. 

It is doubtful whether the initial biography of the Buddha which 
served as an introduction to the Vinayas was the starting point and 
model of the separate Lives of the Buddha which were published later. 
The latter, as we will see further on, do not all conclude with the 
conversion of Sariputra. They are much more elaborate than the biogra- 
phical fragments inserted into the Vinayas and, to quote only one 
example, there is no common measure between the enormous Nidana- 
katha of the Jataka and the short, fragmentary account with which the 
Pali khandakas open. Finally, it was not only from those Skandhakas 
that the biographers of the Buddha could derive their documentation. 
The Sitrapitaka contained quantities of biographical and much more 
detailed Sutras. 

It would be difficult for the author of the Old Skandhaka to be the 
first compiler of the chronicle of the councils, and we do not see how a 
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contemporary of the events could have accumulated such a quantity of 
anachronisms, improbabilities and myths. By sketching above the history 
of the tradition of the councils through the literature of the Sutras, 
Vinayas, Avadanas, ecclesiastical chronicles, travel memoirs and, finally, 
the great Sinhalese commentaries, we have attempted to show how that 
tradition was exploited throughout the ages to the most diverse pur- 
poses. Though the account of the councils is momentarily linked with 
the Vinaya tradition, it remains evident, as P. Demiéville has already 
noted, that, its compilers were not the same as those of the Vinayas to 
which that account is appended®’. 

The hypothesis of an Old Skandhaka distinct from the ancient Vinaya 
of Upali of which the whole tradition speaks therefore seems to us to 
complicate a problem that is already sufficiently so. In our opinion, the 
Vinayapitaka appears as a development and explanation of the two 
monastic codes which were drawn up at the very beginning of the 
Buddhist community : the Vibhanga comments upon the Pratimoksa, 
the series of offences forbidden to the monks and nuns, the Skandhakas 
develop the Karmavacanas regulating the details of monastic life. This 
commentary is enlarged by fragments relating to the life of the Buddha 
as well as accounts concerning the early history of the community. The 
addition of facts which concerned the Buddhist discipline only indirectly 
continued to multiply incessantly and finally culminated, in the Mijla- 
sarv. Vin., in a complete biography of the Buddha and the beginnings of 
ecclesiastical history. However, this outcome was long in gestation in the 
Vinayas which had previously been closed. If remarkable similarities can 
be discerned in the outlines of the latter — and we are thinking 
particularly of the Pali, Mahiséka and Dharmagupta Vinayas — this 
fact can be explained by a parallel development. The Buddhist com- 
munities did not live in complete isolation but were interested in the 
work carried out by their neighbours. It is therefore not surprising that 
they worked with the same methods and followed practically the same 
plan. If nothing is more like one Buddhist vihara than another Buddhist 
vihara, it is normal that the various known Vinayas should reveal the 
close link which connected them. 


d. The Abhidharmapitaka 


The Abhidharmapitaka appears to be a thoroughly detailed systemati- 
sation of the teachings contained in the Sutras. It proceeds by means of 
enumerations and summaries, questions and answers. It is only in the 
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chronicles and commentaries that the word is given as the title of a third 
Pitaka; the canonical texts merely speak of a summary (mdtrka). By 
abhidharma, they do not mean to designate any scriptural code, but 
simply the “Special Dharma”’, i.e. the Doctrine pure and simple, without 
the intervention of literary developments or the presentation of indivi- 
duals. When understood in this sense, abhidharma is often coupled with 
the word abhivinaya (Digha, III, p. 267; Majjhima, I, p. 472)®°. 

If it can be said that, on the whole, the various Buddhist schools used 
an identical Sitrapitaka and several similar Vinayapitakas, it must be 
accepted that, if they had an Abhidharmapitaka at their disposal, they 
had put it together themselves. There is only a vague link as to similarity 
between the many Abhidharmas which have come down to us. 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE COMPILATION OF THE ABHIDHARMAPI- 
TAKA. — The accounts of the first council do not agree about the extent 
of scriptural activity undertaken at Rajagrha : 

a. Certain sources assert that the Elders of the council did no more 
than compile the Dharma and Vinaya, in other words, the first two 
Pitakas : Pali Vin. (II, p. 287); Mahdparinirvanasutra (T 5, ch. 2, p. 175¢; 
T 6, ch. 2, p. 191a); Kasyapasamgiti (T 2027, p. 7a); Mahisdsaka Vin. 
(T 1421, ch. 30, p. 19la-b); Mahdsdémghika Vin. (T 1425, ch. 32, 
pp. 491c-492a). 

b. Other sources attribute to Kasyapa the compilation of a Matrka, 
summary : Milasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1451, ch. 40, p. 4085 2-11); The 
Legend of ASoka (T 2042, ch. 4, p. 113c 3-4; T 2043, ch. 6, p. 152a 15). 
Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 9, p. 922c 25) also attributes the compilation 
of the Abhidharmapitaka to Kasyapa. 

c. However, the great majority of the sources state that an Abhidhar- 
mapitaka was compiled at Rajagrha and that it was recited by Ananda. 
Notwithstanding, they are not in agreement over the number of books 
of which it is compiled. 

Abh. in 4 sections and 5 recitations : Chinese preface to the translation 
of the Dirgha (T 1, p. la 9-10). 

Abh. in 4 sections — Samgraha, Satprasnaka, Samyoga, Prasthana : 
Nandimitrdvadana (T 2030, p. 146 8). 

Abh. in 5 sections —- Sasamcodanaviveka, Asamcodanaviveka, Sam- 
yoga, Prayoga and Sthana : Dharmagupta Vin. (T 1428, ch. 54, p. 9685 
25-26). 

Abh. in 5 sections — Saprasnaka, Aprasnaka, Samgraha, Samyoga 
and Sthana : Haimavata Vinayamdatrka (T 1463, ch. 3, p. 818a 28-29). 


°8 See I.B. Horner, Abhidhamma Abhivinaya, 1HQ, XVII, 1941, pp. 291-310. 
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Abh. in 7 sections — Dhammasangani, etc. : Pali commentaries 
(Sumangala, I, p. 17; AtthasGlini, p. 3; Samantapasadika, p. 18). 

Abh. in 7 books (one body and 6 feet) : the Sarvastivadin tradition, 
which will be examined further on. 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT AN ABHIDHARMA. — For certain schools, the 
Abhidharma is not the Word of the Master. Hence, the Sautrantikas 
are so called because for them the norm consists of the sitras to the 
exclusion of the Abhidharma treatises (ye siitrapramanika na tu Sastra- 
pramanikah : Kosavyakhya, p. 11). Similarly, the Mahasamgitikas, men- 
tioned by the Dipavamsa (V, 37) rejected the six (sic!) sections of the 
Abhidharma. Conversely, in their Vinaya, the Mahasamghikas frequen- 
tly refer to the Abhidharma or the Matrka (T 1425, p. 295a 26; 334c 21; 
340c 1; 442a 28; 442b 4; 475c 13; 492c 18; 501c 24; 533c 2). 

All the same, the schools which in principle rejected the Abhidharma, 
in fact had equivalent Sastras at thir disposal. Among the 657 works 
which Hstian tsang brought back from India there were numerous 
sastras of Sthavira, Mahasamghika, Sammatiya, Kasyapiya, Dharma- 
guptaka and Sarvastivadin origin®. , 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRESERVED ABHIDHARMAS. — Among the Abhi- 
dharmas which have come down to us, the most important are those of 
the Theravadins and Sarvastivadins. 

1. The Sinhalese Theravadins possess an Abhidhammapitaka in seven 
books7° (pakarana) which, in the fifth century, Buddhaghosa and his 
school (Sumangala, 1, p. 17; Atthasalini, p. 3; Samanta, p. 18) quoted in 
the following order : 


. Dhammasangani, classification of things. 

. Vighanga, divisions. 

. Dhatukathd, discussion on the elements. 

. Puggalapaffatti, description of personalities. 
. Kathavatthu, points of controversy. 

. Yamaka, twinned problems. 

. Patthana, causal relations. 


NANA RWN — 


Nevertheless, the Chinese recension of the Samantapasadika (T 1462, 


69 Watters, I, p. 21. 

7° See an analysis of the seven books in NYANATILOKA, Guide through the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, Colombo, 1938. Besides the PTS editions and translations, recent translations have 
appeared by A. BAREAU, Dhammasangani, traduction annotée, Paris, 1951; NYANAPONIKA, 
Dhammasargani, Kompendium der Dingwelt, Hamburg, 1950. Also see NYANAPONIKA, 
Abhidhamma Studies, Colombo, 1949. 
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ch. 1, p. 676a) adopts a different order : 1 to 3 as above, 4. Yamaka, 5. 
Patthana, 6. Puggalaparifati, 7. Kathavatthu. 

The Sinhalese chronicle preserves the traces of an Abhidhammapitaka 
in six books only : a manuscript of the Dipavamsa (V, 37), records that 
after the council of Vaisali, the schismatic Mahasamgitikas rejected, 
among other texts, the abhidhamma-chappakaranam; and in the Atthasa- 
lini, p. 3, the orthodox monks asked the Vitandas of the Abhayagiri and 
Jetavana whether or not they accepted the Abhidhamma in six books. In 
fact, it seems that the orthodox people considered the Dhdtukatha as 
apocryphal (Samyutta Comm., Il, p. 201). 

Until the fifth century certain Sinhalese schools hesitated over the 
place they should give the Abhidhamma books. The orthodox monks 
formed a special pitaka, the third; conversely, the Dighabhanakas 
ascribe it to the Khuddakanikaya, the fifth collection of the Suttapitaka 
(Sumangala, 1, p. 15). According to another division of the Canon, the 
word of the Buddha comprised five collections altogether and the last 
included the whole of the Vinaya and Abhidhamma (Sumarigala, I, 
p. 23; Atthasdlini, p. 26; Samanta, p. 27), as well as the other texts of the 
Khuddaka. 

Still during Buddhaghosa’s time, the Theras inserted certain episodes 
into the legend of the Buddha for the sole purpose of establishing the 
authenticity and antiquity of their Abhidhamma. All the Lives of the 
Buddha agree that after his enlightenment, Sakyamuni devoted four or 
seven weeks to meditation, changing his residence each time. Further- 
more the Atthasdlini (p. 31) asserts that the Abhidhamma was “grasped” 
(adhigata) at the foot of the Bodhi tree, at the time of the full moon of 
Visakha, by the omniscient Buddha, and “‘collated”’ (vicita) by him, near 
the Bodhimanda, during the fourth week which he passed in the 
Ratanaghara. This detail is also confirmed by the Jataka Commentary 
(I, p. 78). 

The Abhidhamma which Sakyamuni discovered and collated was later 
propounded by him in the Trayastrimsa heaven and acquired by the 
disciple Sariputra. The famous wonder of Samkasya is well-known to 
the hallowed legend and profusely represented on iconographical docu- 
ments : Sakyamuni ascended to the Trayastrimsa heaven where he 
taught the Good Law to his mother Maya, who had been reborn in that 
paradise, then at the end of three months he came down to earth, again 
by a precious triple ladder, in the company of the gods Brahma and 
Indra. The Sinhalese Abhidhammikas tried to imbue this legendary 
episode with the value of a literary event : it was not the Law in general 
but the Seven Books of the Abhidhamma which the Buddha expounded 
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to his mother. Once the instruction was over, each evening he went to 
Lake Anavatapta where he bathed then, during his rest, he communicat- 
ed the contents of the discourse he had propounded to the great disciple 
Sariputra. The latter, having thus learned the Abhidhamma, transmitted 
it to his five - hundred disciples who had remained on earth. This 
Sinhalese modification of the legend is again found, with some variants, 
in the fifth-century commentaries : Atthasdlini, p. 16; Dhammapada 
Commentary, I, pp. 222-3; Jataka Commentary, IV, p. 265. 

The promulgation of the seven books of the Abhidhamma by the 
Buddha himself is in apparent contradiction with another Sinhalese 
tradition according to which the Kathavatthuppakarana, the fifth or last 
of the Seven Books, was “‘revealed”’ or “diffused” by Moggaliputta Tissa 
at the council of Pataliputra, in the year 236 after the Nirvana (Dpv., 
VII, 41, 56-8; Mhv., V, 278). This contradiction did not fail to draw the 
attention of the Sinhalese Vitandavadins who were engaged in a contro- 
versy with the orthodox Theravadins and of which the Atthasalini 
(pp. 3-6) has preserved the record. Since the Kathdvatthu, said the 
Vitandas, was promulgated by Moggaliputta Tissa 218 years (sic) after 
the Parinirvana of the Buddha, it is only the word of the disciples and 
should be rejected; if it is absolutely necessary to retain seven books in 
the Abhidhammapitaka, let us replace the Kathdvatthu by either the 
Mahadhammahadaya or the Mahdadhatukathd. To which the Theravadins 
replied : The Kathdvatthu is indeed the word of the Buddha. When he 
was teaching the Seven Books and came to the Kathdvatthu, he merely 
established its summary (mdatikam thapesi). By acting in that way, he 
foresaw that 218 (corr. 236) years after his death Moggaliputta Tissa 
would develop that treatise at the Council of Pataliputra and give it a 
length comparable to that of the Dighanikaya by collating five hundred 
orthodox sutras and five hundred heterodox siitras. Therefore Tissa 
delineated the treatise, not on his own authority, but it accordance with 
the list of contents already established by the Master. Consequently, the 
Kathavatthu is the word of the Buddha. 

In their present form, the Seven Books of the Abhidhamma by no 
means present that canonical nature which tradition claims in their 
favour. In substance, they do not always merely classify systematically 
the psycho-physical phenomena which the sutras have already described, 
but they also attempt to specify the relationships which unite them. In 
this respect, the Patthana which examines the twenty-four ‘“‘connections” 
(pratyaya) between phenomena marks an undoubted progress in Bud- 
dhist scholasticism, By their form, the Abhidhammas are very like those 
summarizing siitras some specimens of which already figured in the 
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earlier collections : Samgitisutta of the Digha, suttas No. 127, 137, 140, 
148, 151 of the Majjhima and the majority of the suttas in the Argut- 
tara. However, the Abhidhamma abounds in repetitions, rectifications, 
reclassifications and explanations which give it the character of an 
unfinished work still in the process of elaboration. Certain sections of 
the Dhammasangani are only commentaries on previous sections, such as 
the appendix of the Atthakathadkanda or Atthuddhara which is devoted to 
an explanation of section III. The Vibhanga appears to be the continua- 
tion and partial repetition of the Dhammasangani. Such work, inces- 
santly repeated and never concluding, required many hands and exten- 
ded over a period of time which it is impossible to specify, but which we 
have every reason to suppose must have been quite. long. Hence the 
Kathdavatthu’s object is to state and refute the heretical theses defended 
by twenty-six different schools and, if some of them had already been 
formulated at the time of Asoka, such as the five theses of Mahadeva 
(Kathavatthu, I, 1-6, pp. 163-204), others resulted from the Vetullavada 
heresy (Ibid., XVII, 6-10, pp. 549-56; XVIII, 1, pp. 559-60) which only 
appeared in Ceylon during the reign of Voharikatissa in the second half 
of the third century A.D. (Dpv., XXII, 43; Mhv., XXXVI, 41).* 

2. For their own part, the Sarvastivadins possessed an Abhidharma in 
seven .books’! curiously entitled Sadpadabhidharma “‘Abh. with six 
feet”. The KoSavyakhyda, which refers to it.on p. 466, explains (p. 9) the 
title in the following way : 


“The treatise called Jadnaprasthdna is like a body (Sarira) the six feet (pada) 
of which are : 1. Prakaranapdda, 2. Vijrianakaya, 3. Dharmaskandha, 4. Prajniap- 
tisastra, 5. Dhatukaya, 6. Samgitiparyaya. The treatise with its appendages 
(anucara) is the Abhidharma’””’. 


The Tibetan historian Bu-ston (I, p. 49) cites the seven books in 


71 J. TaKAKusu, On the Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadins, JPTS, 1905, pp. 67- 
146; L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, Abhidharmako$ga, Introduction, Paris, 1931, pp. XXIX- 
XLII; La controverse du Temps et du Pudgala dans la Vijrianakaya, Etudes Asiatiques, 1, 
Paris, 1925, p. 343-76; The two Nirvanadhdatus according to the Vibhasa, THQ, VI, pp. 39- 
45; Pardyana cité dans Jfanaprasthana, Mél. Linossier, I, Paris, 1932, pp. 323-7; 
Documents d'Abhidharma, BEFEO, XXX, 1930, pp. 1-28; 247-98; Documents d'Abhi- 
dharma, MCB, I, 1932, pp. 65-125; V, 1937, pp. 7-187. 

On the Prajfiaptisastra, see P. Mus, La lumiére sur les Six Voies, Paris,:1939, pp. 120-5; 
135, 167, 191. 

We owe to the admirable activity of the Visvabharati a reconstruction of the Sanskrit 
text of the original book : JranaprasthdnaSsastra, retranslated into Sanskrit from Chinese 
version of Hiuan-tsang by Santi Buixsu Sastri, I, Santiniketan, 1955. .. 
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another order, attributing each of them to a particular author. However, 
these: attributions are often contradicted by the Chinese translations : 


: Dharmaskandha by Sariputra = T 1537 by Maudgalyayana. 

. Prajraptisdstra by Maudgalyayana = T 1538. 

. Dhatukaya by Pirna = T 1540 by Vasumitra. 

. Vijridkdya by Devasarman = T 1539 by Devaksema. 

. Jidnaprasthana by Katyayana = T 1543 Abhidharmastagrantha by 
Katyayana = T 1544 Abhidharmajrianaprasthanasastra by Katyayaniputra. 

. Prakaranapada by Vasumitra = T 1541 and 1542. 

. Samgitiparydya by Mahakausthila = T 1536 by Sdriputra. 


MAhwhd =: 


sD 


Apart from the Vaibhasikas of Kasmir who, according to Bu-ston (I, 
pp. 49-50), considered those seven books as discourses uttered by the 
Master himself at different times, in various places and for different 
people, the Sarvastivadins and Sautrantikas renounced the pious fiction 
which assumed that the Buddha was the author of their Abhidharma. 
With a sincerity which could be found nowhere else, they acknowledged 
that the books in question had been compiled at various dates by 
different authors, whose names they give, even while considering them as 
authorized interpreters of the word of the Master. 

In the Chinese translations some information is found on the history 
of these texts which we reproduce here in chronological order : 

a. A colophon dated 379 A.D., inserted at the end of the 24th scroll 
of the Chinese translation of the Jfiagnaprasthana by Samghadeva and 
Dharmapriya (T 1543, ch. 24, p. 887a), confirms the explanation of the 
term Sadpada given above : 


“The Astagrantha (= Jfanaprasthana) is merely the body (Sarira); there are 
also six feet (pdda) of 1,000,000 syllables in all’’. 


b. In a note by Kumarajiva added to the translation of the Upadesa 
(T 1509, ch. 2, p. 70a) carried out in 404-405, we read the following 
explanations, which are interesting but difficult to interpret : 


“(After the development of the sects which occurred a century after the 
decease of the Buddha], a brahmin monk named Katyayana, who was wise, had 
sharp faculties and could recite in full the Three Baskets, the internal and 
external texts, and who wanted to explain the words of the Buddha, compiled 
the Jridnaprasthana [T 1543, 1544]. The first chapter [entitled Samyuktagrantha] 
deals with the /aukikagradharma. — Subsequently, his disciples made some 
Vibhasas [T 1545. 1546. 1547] of them for men in ages to come who would not 
be able to understand fully the Astagrantha (and, in fact, the Vibhasa@ frequently 
quotes the Astagrantha : cf. T 1545, ch. 1, p. 4b 3, etc.] — Some people say : In 
the Sadpadabhidharma, the third Pada [Prajfaptisdstra, T 1538] in eight 
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chapters is named Fén pieh shih ch'u fén (Lokaprajnapti) : this is the third part of 
the Lu t’an ching (2) in six parts : it is the work of Maudgalyayana. — In the 
Sadpada, the first Pada [Prakaranapada, T 1541, 1542] consists of eight chapters : 
four are the work of the Bodhisattva Vasumitra; the other four are the work of 
the Arhats of Kasmir. — The other five Padas (from the Sadpadabhidharma] are 
the work of the Upadesacaryas”’. 


c. In his Life of Vasubandhu (T 2049, p. 189a), Paramartha writes : 


“In the five hundred years after the Nirvana of the Buddha, there was an 
Arhat named Katydyaniputra who had taken up the homeless life in the sect of 
the Sarvastivaddins. Indian by origin, he went to KaSmir, a kingdom situated to 
the north-west of India. There, in the company of five hundred Arhats and five 
hundred Bodhisattvas, he compiled the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadin school 
and composed the Astagrantha’’. 


In his commentary on the Treatise of Vasumitra (cf. DEMIEVILLE, 
Sectes, pp. 53-4), Paramartha returns to the same Katyayaniputra, but 
this time dating him at the beginning of the three hundred years after the 
Nirvana : 

“At the beginning of the three hundred years, when Katyayaniputra took up 
the homeless life, two separate schools were formed : that of the Sthaviras and 
that of the Sarvastivadins... The Sthavira school propagated the sitras only... 
Conversely the Sarvastivadin school, professed that there was nothing superior 


to the Abhidharma... It was from the time of Katyayaniputra that it greatly 
esteemed the Abhidharma”’. 


The Sarvastivadin Katyayaniputra should not be confused with Ka- 
tyayana the Elder, to whom we will return shortly. 

The information collected until now enables us to discern the basic 
attitude of the Sarvastivadins towards the Abhidharma. According to 
the Vinaya of this school (T 1435, ch. 60, p. 449c 21), it was not in the 
Trayastrimsa heaven — as the Theravadins claim — but simply in 
Sravasti that the Buddha initiated the Abhidharma teaching with an 
unpretentious discourse on the “Five Fears” etc., the details of which 
have been preserved in the Anguttara (III, pp. 204-5). The Upadesa 
(T 1509, ch. 2, p. 69c) is of the same opinion. 

d. The Vibhasa (1545, ch. 1, p. 1) reconciles the basic tenets and the 
tradition by stating that the Buddha was the author of the J#idnapra- 
sthdna and Katyayaniputra edited it : 


“The Bhagavat, when he was in this world, in different places, explained and 
expounded the Abhidharma by means of various theoretical accounts. Either 
after the Nirvana or when the Bhagavat was still in this world, the Arya- 
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disciples, by means of knowledge born of aspiration (pranidhijriana), compiled 
and assembled (those accounts], and arranged them into sections. Therefore, 
Katyayaniputra also, after the disappearance of the Bhagavat, compiled and 
composed the Jfidnaprasthdna with the aid of pranidhijridna. Among those 
theoretical accounts of the Bhagavat, he established the doors of a book 
(vakyadvara); he inserted summarizing stanzas, he made various chapters to 
which he gave the name of Skandhaka... The Abhidharma was originally the 
word of the Buddha, but it is also a compilation by the Arya Katyayaniputra. 
Whether the Buddha uttered [the Abhidharma], or whether the disciple uttered 
it, that does not violate the rule (dharmata), for all the Buddhas want the 
bhiksus to bear in mind [the Abhidharma}. Therefore, that Arya, whether he 
knew the Abhidharma through tradition or whether he discovered it by means of 
pranidhijiana, composed that Treatise in order that the Good Law would 
remain in the world for a long time’”’. 


e. Thus, even while acknowledging the “inspired” nature of the 
Abhidharma treatises, literary criticism keeps an open mind. One might 
wonder where, when and by whom the Jridnaprasthana and its six 
“feet”, were compiled. This is what Hsiian tsang and his disciples 
undertook to find out. 

In approximately 650, P’u kuang, in his Commentary upon the Kosa 
(T 1821, ch. 1, p. 85), supplies some interesting facts, but without citing 
his references : 


“Sariputra compiled the Parydyapddasastra (T 1536); Mahamaudgalyadyana 
compiled the DharmaskandhapddaSastra (T 1537); Mahakatyayana compiled the 
Prajriaptipddasastra (T 1538) : those three above-mentioned treatises were 
composed when the Buddha was still in this world. — In the first century which 
followed the Buddha’s Nirvana, Devaksema compiled the Vijridnakdyapddasa- 
stra (T 1539). — At the beginning of the three hundred years, Vasumitra 
compiled the Prakaranapadasastra (T 1541, 1542) and he also compiled the 
DhatukdyapdadaSsastra (T 1540). Then, at the end of the three hundred years, 
Katyayaniputra compiled the Jriadnaprasthanasastra (T 1543, 1544)”. 


Hsiian tsang records some geographical details concerning the place 
where some of these books were composed : the Vijriananakdya was 
published by Devasarman in Visoka near Sravasti (T 2087, ch. 5, p. 
898c); the Prakaranapdda, by Vasumitra at a stiipa in Puskaravati 
(Ibid., ch. 2, p. 881a); finally, the JAiadnaprasthadna was compiled three 
hundred years after the Nirvana by Katyayana at the Tamasavanavi- 
hara, a Sarvastivadin monastery in the district of Cinabhukti in the 
North-West (/bid., ch. 4, p. 889c). This is in contradiction with the 
Vibhasa (T 1545, ch. 5, p. 21c) according to which the Venerable one 
composed his Jfanaprasthana when he was residing ‘‘in the East’’ : the 
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proof of which is that, in that treatise (T 1544, ch. 1, p. 918c), he quotes 
the five rivers which are known in the East. 

A scrutiny of the Seven Books leads to identical conclusions : The 
Samgitiparydya is a somewhat aberrant recension of the Samgitisuttanta 
in the Digha; the Dharmaskandha is a collection of Sitras promulgated 
at the Jetavana in Sravasti and rapidly commented upon by quotations 
from other siitras; the Prajriaptisastra, of which T 1538 is only a partial 
translation but which exists in a complete state in the Tibetan version, 
closely resembles the cosmological Sutra in the Dirghagama T 1, No. 30, 
p. 114 sq.) and the Li shih a p’i t’an lun (T 1644) which also has the 
characteristics of a Sutra. In brief, the first three books are still very 
close to the summarizing Sutras, of which there are several specimens in 
the Agamas, and it is understandable that the exegesis should attribute 
them to contemporaries of the Buddha : Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
Mahakatyayana, Kausthila or Pirna. 

The other four books are more technical and strongly influenced by 
the particular views of the Sarvastivadin school. The Vijridnakaya by 
Devasarman is a polemical work somewhat resembling the Kathdvatthu. 
Unlike the latter, it is an adherent of differentiation with regard to the 
existence of the three time-periods; it refutes the doctrine of a certain 
Mu lien (perhaps the Moggaliputta Tissa of the Pali chronicle, who 
championed the Vibhajyavada at the council of Pataliputra) and it 
asserts the existence of the past and the future. However, like the 
Kathavatthu and using the same arguments, it contests the belief in a 
Pudgala. In the two books attributed to him, Vasumitra represents the 
point of view of the “Old Abhidharmikas” of the Sarvastivadin school : 
his Dhatukaya deals with the same questions as the Dhatukathapakarana 
of Pali scholasticism. Finally, the JAanaprasthana displays considerable 
progress in the method of systematization : it is this last work that the 
Arhats of Kasmir applied themselves to comment upon in their Vibhdasa. 

3. Alongside the great Abbhidharmas of the Theravadins and Sarvasti- 
vadins, we also possess other Abhidharma treatises which seem to have 
enjoyed canonical authority. 

In 1949, the Pali Text Society published the complete text of a 
Petakopadesa “Teaching on the Pitaka(s)” in eight chapters. The text is 
obscure and presents insurmountable difficulties. In its present form it is 
not especially old since it contains numerous quotations not only from 
the Vinaya and Suttapitaka (Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara, 
Dhammapada, Udana, Itivuttaka, Suttanipdta, Thera- and Therigatha, 
Jataka), but also from the Nettipakarana. Nevertheless, it was used, 
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seemingly as a canonical authority, by Buddhaghosa in his Atthasdlini 
(p. 165) and Visuddhimagga (ed. WARREN, p. 114). 

The work itself claims to be written by the Thera Mahakaccayana 
when living at the Jambuvana, and this attribution is confirmed by the 
Gandhavamsa (p. 59) and the Burmese Buddhists who incorporated the 
Petakopadesa in their Khuddakanikaya. 

There is no reason why we should not see in this text a distant echo of 
the Abhidharmic work carried out in Ujjayini by the Buddha’s great 
disciple Mahakatyadyana, the missionary from Avanti. Regarding this 
Katyayana, who was a contemporary of the Buddha and had no 
connection with the Sarvastivadin Katyayaniputra of the third century 
after the Nirvana, the following evidence can be assembled : 

a. Certain accounts of the first council were not ignorant of the part 
played by Mahakatyayana with respect to the Abhidharma : the Narra- 
tive of the Compilation of the Tripitaka (T 2026, p. 3c 12) and the Fén 
pieh kung té lun (T 1507, ch. 1, p. 32a 19) know that Katyayana selected 
the gist of the word of the Master and presented his work to the Buddha 
who approved it and adorned it with the title of Supreme Doctrine 
(Abhidharma). 

b. In a note added to his translation of the Upadesa (T 1509), 
Kumarajiva speaks in turn of the brahmin Katyayana, the author of the 
Astagrantha (p. 70a 10-12), then of Mahakatyayana (p. 70a 20-3). 
Concerning the latter he notes: 


““Mahakatyayana, when the Buddha was alive, explained the words of the 
Buddha and compiled a Pi /é (Petaka), ‘““Box-collection” in the Ch’in language. 
Up to this day, it is in use in Southern India”. 


c. Paramartha and his pupil Chi tsang, in their commentary upon the 
Treatise of the Sects by Vasumitra (DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, pp. 49-50), 
attribute a dual role to Mahakatyayana : that of a Sastra author and 
initiator of a Buddhist subsect : 


“At the time when the Buddha was in this world, Mahakatyayana had 
composed a Sastra in order to explain the Agama-sitras of the Buddha. During 
the two hundred years that followed the Nirvana, he emerged from Lake 
Anavatapta, reached Magadha country and entered the Mahasamghika school, 
where he drew up distinctions concerning the holy teaching of the Tripitaka, 
saying : ‘This was uttered by the Buddha as a nominal concept (prajfiapti), that 
is the real teaching of the Buddha; this is absolute truth (paramarthasatya), that 
is conventional truth (samvrtisatya); that is causality’. Within the Mahasém- 
ghika school, there were those who accepted his teachings with faith; they 
formed a separate school known as that of the Prajfiaptivadins”’. 
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-One thing appears to be certain : the present Abhidharmic tradition is 
independent, since neither the Theravadins nor the Sarvastivadins consi- 
der Mahakatyadyana the Elder as authoritative at all. 

_ 4, The Sdariputrabhidharmasastra (T 1548)7? was translated into Chi- 
nese between 407 and 415 by Dharmagupta and Dharmayaias, the latter 
being KaSmirian. The work is divided into four parts : Saprasnaka, 
Aprasnaka, Samyukta-Samgraha and Nidana, titles which recall the first 
four chapters of the Haimavata Abhidharma (T 1463, ch. 3, p. 818¢ 28- 
9), which consists of five. 

Kumiérajiva, in his translation of the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 2, p. 70a), 
Says : 


“When the Buddha was in this world, Sariputra made the Abhidharma in 
order to explain the words of the Buddha. Later, the Vatsiputriya monks recited 
that work : until today, that is what is called the Sariputrabhidharma”’. 


Paramartha, in his commentary upon the Treatise of Vasumitra 
(DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, p. 57-8), provides further information : 


“Sdriputra had explained the Buddha's Abhidharma in nine parts; that is 
what is called the Abhidharma of the Features of the Law (dharmalaksanabhi- 
dharma). Rahula, Sariputra’s disciple, transmitted the Abhidharma to the Arhat 
Vatsyaputra, and the latter’s disciples formed the Vatsiputriya school. Then, 
after three hundred years, four more schools emerged from the Vatsiputriya 
school : the Dharmottariyas, Bhadrayaniyas, Sammitiya and Sandas or Sannaga- 
rikas. Dissatisfied with Sariputra’s Abhidharma which they found incomplete, 
they each composed Sastras in order to complete Sariputra’s Abhidharma 
wherever it was inadequate’”’. 


It might be wondered whether in the Sdriputrabhidharma to which 
Kumarajiva and Paramartha refer is indeed the T 1548 which we 


72 The connection between Sariputra and the Abhidharma has been studied by Dr. A. 
Micot in his work on Un grand disciple du Buddha : Sariputra, BEFEO, XLVI, 1954, pp. 
405-54. 

Independent research by both L. pe La VALLE Poussin (Introduction to the Kosa, pp. 
LX-LXI]) and T. Kimura (Recherches sur l’Abhidharma, Tokyo, 1922) has shown that the 
Sariputrabhidharma describes doctrines which are very close to those of the Pali Abhi- 
dhamma (particularly the Vibhaiga and the Puggalapasiriatti) and supports the theses 
which the Vibhds@ and the Koéa attribute to the Vibhajyavadins. 

A. BAREAU has on several occasions attempted to determine from which sect this 
Abhidharma originates : the Andhaka or Haimavata sect (Recherches sur l’Abhidharma de 
S., Actes du XIX: Congrés des Orientalistes, 1955, pp. 187-8), Dharmaguptaka sect (Les 
ovigines du §., MUSEON, LXIII, 1950, pp. 69-95), or finally, due to doctrinal affinities, the 
Mahasamghika school (Les Sectes b. du Petit Véhicule et leurs Abhidharmapitaka, BEFEO, 
XLIV, 1951, p. 10). 
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possess. The latter, in fact, consists of four parts and not nine and, far 
from adopting the thesis of the existence of an indescribable Pudgala — 
a thesis which the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiya sects (cf. T 1649) claim as 
authoritative — it shows itself to be a determined adept of Andtman 
(T 1548, ch. 15, p. 626c 2-4). 

In fact, T 1548 cites Sariputra as its authority just as the Sinhalese 
tradition, which was examined earlier, claimed that its Abhidhamma 
originated from revelations disclosed by the Buddha to Sariputra while 
teaching in the Trayastrimsa heaven. Furthermore, no work in the 
Sanskrit Abhidharma comes closer to the Pali Abhidhamma, particu- 
larly the Vibhanga. 


ConcLusions. - The tradition examined here and which, in part, result 
from the Kasmirian elucubrations of the fourth century (Kumarajiva, 
Paramartha) should not be overestimated. Despite their supposed cano- 
nicity, the Abhidharmas are the works of schools and it is only through 
contrivance that they are connected with the Buddha and disciples 
contemporary with him. 

The Sinhalese Theravadins claim they can go back to Sariputra alone 
through a long lineage of obscure Abhidharmakas who are listed in the 
Atthasalini (p. 32). It is the same for the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas who 
claim the existence of a Sariputrabhidharma in 9 sections. 

The Prajfiaptivadins, insofar as they had an Abhidharma, consider as 
authoritative a Petakopadesa compiled in Avanti by Mahakatyayana. 

Finally, the Sarvastivadins appeal to the authority of three immediate 
disciples of the Buddha : Sariputra, Maudgalyayana and Mahakau- 
sthila, but do not hide the fact that their great master was the famous 
KAtyayaniputra of the third century after the Nirvana. 

However, whoever the authors of the Abhidharma may have been, 
they reveal themselves as strictly faithful interpreters of the ‘‘Meaning of 
the Sutras” : at the most they limited themselves to completing it on 
certains points of detail without in the least compromising the doctrinal 
integrity of Sakyamuni’s message. They therefore have every right to 
present their Abhidharma as the Word of the Buddha. 


3. — The Disappearance of the Good Law* 


The section devoted to the canonical writings has its indispensible 
complement in a notice relative to the data and circumstances of the 
disappearance of the Good Law (saddharmavipralopa). 

The Law which was discovered and expounded by the Buddha is 
immutable : “Whether or not the Tathagatas appear in the world, the 
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nature of the Dharma, the subsistence of the Dharma remains stable” 
(Samyutta, II, p. 25, etc.). It is also well known that “the sky will fall 
with the moon and stars, the earth with its mountains and forests will 
rise up into the skies; the oceans will dry up, but the great Sages say 
nothing false’’ (Divya, p. 268, 272). 

However, the Law does not exist only in the absolute (paramadrtha). 
Studied, practised and professed by mankind, it also relates to conven- 
tionality (samvrti) and as such is subject to the universal principle of 
decline : “All accumulations culminate in destruction; all elevations in 
downfall; unions end in separation; life ends in death” (Divya, pp. 27, 
100, 486). 

Predictions concerning the disappearance of the Good Law were 
formulated from the earliest times and repeated throughout the centu- 
ries. They have exerted a decisive influence on the history of Buddhism. 
The echoes which were recently awakened by the celebration of the 
2,500th anniversary of the Buddha have not yet been silenced. Therefore 
it is not without reason that the Buddhist chronicles devote entire 
chapters to the question (cf. Bu-ston, II, pp. 102-8, 171-80). The present 
notes do not claim to exhaust a particularly complicated subject, but, to 
define, as far as possible, the periods covered by an eminently fluid 
tradition. 


1. Dates of the Disappearance 


The disappearance of the Good Law is fixed at the most various 
dates, but the ingenuity of the ancient exegetists attempted to reconcile 
them by differentiating between three kinds of Law : the Good Law 
proper (saddharma, chéng fa), the counterfeit Law (pratirupakadharma, 
hsiang fa) and the final Law (pascimadharma, mo fa). This differentia- 
tion, which was particularly exploited by the Chinese authors, is well- 
known to the siltras of the Mahayana, such as the Mahayanabhisamaya 
(T 673, ch. 2, p. 65lc 12-13) : “The Tathagata appears and descends 
from the Tusita heaven in order to support the whole of the saddharma, 
the whole of the pratirupaka and the whole of the pascima’’. 

With regard to this threefold Dharma, these are the various dates of 
disappearance proposed by the sources : 

Year 500. — The early canonical doctrine is contained in two texts 
which are often quoted : 


a. Sace Ananda nalabhissa matugamo tathagatappavedite dhammavinaye aga- 
rasma anagariyam pabbajjam, ciratthitikam Ananda brahmacariyam abhavissa, 
vassasahassam saddhammo tittheya. Yato ca kho Ananda matugdamo tathagatappa- 
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vedite dhammavinaye agarasma anagariyam pabbajito, na dani Ananda brahmaca- 
riyam ciratthitikam bhavissati, pafic’ eva dani Ananda vassasatani saddhammo 
thassati. 


Which in substance means : If, Ananda, women had not been 
admitted into the Order, this holy religion would have lasted for a long 
time, would have lasted for 1,000 years; but since they were admitted 
into it, this holy religion will not last long : the Saddharma will last for 
500 years. 

That is the calculation as represented by the vast majority of the 
canonical and post-canonical sources : siitras, vinayas and lives of the 
Buddha : Madhyamdgama (T 26, ch. 28, p. 607b 9); Anguttara (IV, 
p. 278); Gautamisitra (T 60, p. 857c 29); Pali Vin. (II, p. 256); 
Mahisasaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 29, p. 186a 14); Dharmaguptaka Vin. 
(T 1428, ch. 48, p. 923c 9); Chung pén ch’i ching (T 196, ch. 2, p. 1598 8). 
See also the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 2, p. 68a 16). 

The Matrka of the Haimavatas (T 1463, ch. 3, p. 818c 4) specifies that 
during that period, the Law, century to century, is dominated in turn by 
deliverance (vimoksa), concentration (samadhi), observance of the pre- 
cepts (Siladhara), erudition (bahusruta) and, finally, giving (dana). 

b. However, it is accepted that, if the Saddharma perishes after 500 
years, the Dharma does not entirely disappear, but that there will subsist 
a counterfeit of the Saddharma. That is what is meant by Pratirupaka. 


Samyutta, Il, p. 224 (cf. T 99, No. 906, ch. 32, p. 226c 6-8; T 100, No. 121, 
ch. 6, p. 4195 25-6) : Na tava Kassapa saddhammassa antaradhanam hoti yava na 
saddhammapatirupakam loke uppajjati. Yato ca kho Kassapa saddhammapatiriipa- 
kam loke uppajjati atha saddhammassa antaradhanam hoti. 


“The disappearance of the Good Law will not occur as long as a 
counterfeit of the Good Law has not appeared in the world. It is when 
the counterfeit of the Good Law appears in the world that the Good 
Law will disappear’. 

The same text explains that the counterfeit of the Good Law can be 
attributed to a lack of respect in the community towards the Master, the 
Dharma, the Samgha, mental practice and concentration. 

Buddhaghosa, in his Samyutta Commentary (II, p. 201), specifies that 
this counterfeit affects both the efficacity (adhigama) of the Good Law 
by vitiating insight and knowledge (vipasyandjriana) of the truths, and 
scriptural information (parydpti) by proposing a series of texts as 
antitheses to the authentic compilation, for example, Dhdtukatha, Aram- 
manakatha, Asubhakathé, Ndnavatthukatha, Vijjakadambaka, Gulhavi- 
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naya, Gulhavessantara, Vannapitaka, Angulimalapitaka, Ratthapdla- 
gajjita, Alavakagajjita and Vetullapitaka. 

Year 1,000. — By attributing to the Pratiripaka the same duration as 
the Saddharma, the disappearance of the Good Law can be established 
in the year 1,000. That is no reason to compare this simple mathematical 
calculation with Western dreams of the millennium. 

The Vibhdsa (T 1545, ch. 183, p. 918a) shows there is nothing 
mysterious about it. After having quoted the canonical text which 
attributes to the Saddharma a duration of 500 years, it asks the 
following question : 


“However, if the Saddharma in fact lasts for more than 1,000 years, why did 
the Buddha speak of (500 years}? The Buddha spoke in this way with the hidden 
implication (samdhdya) of the solidity of deliverance (vimoksa) (ensured for the 
first 500 years]. Which means that, if he had not authorized women to take up 
the homeless life, the solidity of deliverance would have extended over 1,000 
years. Now, during the next 500 years, there is only a solidity of the precepts 
(Sila), erudition (Sruta), etc., but no longer a solidity of deliverance. All that is to 
be blamed upon having authorized women to take up the homeless life. — Other 
masters say : The Buddha speaks [of 500 years] while taking into account the 
non-observance of the eight strict rules (gurudharma) [by the nuns]. That means 
that, if he had authorized women to take up the homeless life without making 
them observe the eight gurudharma, then the duration of the Saddharma would 
have been reduced to 500 years. But now that the Buddha has imposed on them 
the practice of the eight gurudharma, the duration of the Saddharma reverts to 
1,000 years”. 


The KoSa (VIII, p. 220) remarks more briefly : 

“The Saddharma lasts for 1,000 years after the Nirvana. It is explai- 
ned that this figure refers to the adhigama [practice of the Good Law 
ensuring deliverance], but that the dgama [instructing of the Law] lasts 
for longer”. 

It is obviously on this basis that a great many sources attribute to the 
Law a duration of 1,000 years : Siitra of the Narrative of the Compila- 
tion of the Tripitika (T 2026, p. 2a 16); KaSyapasamgitisutra (T 2027, 
p. 6a 7); Milasarv. Vin., (T 1451, ch. 39, p. 405a 7); Legend of Asoka 
(T 99, ch. 25, p. 177b 23; T 2042, ch. 6, p. 126d 26). It is also the opinion 
of Nagarjuna in his Madhyamakasdstra (T 1564, ch. 1, p. 15 29) and his 
Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 88, p. 6815 6). 

The Bhadrakalpikasiutra (T 425, ch. 3, p. 2la 25) and the Karmavara- 
napratisrabdhi (T 1493, p. 1094a 17) specify that the Saddharma and the 
Pratiripaka each last for 500 years. 

Finally, a short Mahayanist Mahaparinirvana (T 390, pp. 1112-3) 
strives to specify the predominant characteristic of each of the ten 
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centuries constituting the duration of the Law : 1. the noble doctrine 
(aryadharma), 2. tranquillity (Samatha). 3. right conduct (samyakcarita), 
4. renunciation (vairdgya), 5. the meaning of the Law (dharmartha), 6. 
the teaching of the Law (dharmadesana), 7. the search for gain and 
honours (/abhasatkara) 8. perverse quarrels (vivdda), 9. restlessness 
(auddhatya), 10. idle discoursing (praparica). 

Year 1,500. — Certain sources refuse to concede that the Saddharma 
and Pratirtipaka have an identical duration. 

a. The Saddharma lasts for 1,000 years and the Pratiripaka for 500, 
according to the Karundpundarikasitra, a text pertaining to the Ma- 
hayana (T 157, ch. 7, p. 211b 26-9; T 158, ch. 5, p. 270a 3-4). 

b. The Saddharma lasts for 500 years and the Pratirupaka for 1,000, 
according to the Mahdsamnipatasitra (T 397, ch. 56, p. 379c 5 and 9) 
and the Mahamdaydsiutra (T 383, ch. 2, p. 10136-c). The latter text makes 
a survey of the fifteen centuries of the Law’s duration, noting in its 
passage some famous scholar and some important event : in the first 
century, five patriarchs from Kasyapa to Upagupta, and the reign of 
Asoka : in the second, the bhiksu Sildnanda; in the third, the bhiksus 
Maudgalyayana and Puspanetra; in the fourth, Gomukha; in the fifth, 
Ratnadeva, but the Saddharma comes to an end; in the sixth, the 96 
kinds of heretics destroy the Law of the Buddha, but they are over- 
whelmed by ASvaghosa; in the seventh, Nagarjuna; in the eighth, the 
death in Kausambi of the last Arhat and the last Tripitaka master. 

The Milindaparha (pp. 130-4) points out three ways in which the Law 
disappears : disappearance of the acquisition of the degrees of holiness 
(adhigama) which occurs 500 years after the Nirvana, disappearance of 
the observance of the precepts (patipatti) and, finally, disappearance of 
the external signs (/iziga) of adherence to the doctrine. The date of the 
last two disappearances is not specified, but we may suppose that they 
are also spaced at an interval of 500 years, which would result in fixing 
the complete disappearance of the doctrine in 1,500. 

Year 2,000. — According to Bu-ston (II, pp. 103, 178), the year 2,000 
would be the date fixed by the Candragarbhasiitra for the destruction of 
the Law. This is also the opinion of Paramartha (500-569 A.D.), but his 
pupil Chi tsang (549-623), from whom we have this information (T 
1824, ch. 1, p. 18a 18), observes that it is rather a generally admitted 
date : “The Law of the Buddha was originally due to last for 2,000 
years, but because he authorized women to take up the homeless life, the 
duration of the Saddharma was reduced drastically by 500 years and in 
fact numbers only 1,500 years’’. 

Year 2,500. — A passage in the Mahdsamnipatasiutra (T 397, ch. 55, 
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p. 363a-b) maintains that the Good Law disappears after 5 periods of 
5 centuries : in the first the bhiksus and others will be strong in 
deliberation (i.e. will acquire satydbhisamaya); in the second, they will 
be strong in meditation (samadhi, dhyana); in the third, in Scriptures 
(Sruta); in the fourth, in the foundation of monasteries; in the fifth, in 
quarrels and reproaches, and the white Law will become invisible. 

In certain siitras of the Mahayana such as the Vajracchedika (ed. 
CONZE, pp. 30-1) and the Saddharmapundarika, p. 282 (cf. T 262, ch. 5, 
p. 37c 29), we find the stereotyped formula : Tathagatasya parinirvrtasya 
pascime kale samaye pascimayam paficasatyam saddharmavipralope 
vartamdne : ‘When the Tathagata has entered complete Nirvana, at the 
end of time in the final period, during the final period of 500 years, when 
the Good Law is in ruins”. The Tibetan commentary upon the Vajrac- 
chedika (Mdo., XVI, fol. 234a) explains : ‘It is well known (prasiddha) 
that the teaching of the Bhagavat lasts 5 times 500 years; that is why the 
text explains : during the final period of 500 years, since it is then that 
the 5 kasaya develop”. 

Year 3,000. — Referring to the passage from the Mahdsamnipdta 
quoted above, Chi tsang (T 1824, ch. 1, p. 18a 23-6) introduces an 
interesting variant : ‘““The Ta chi ching distinguishes between six succes- 
sive predominances (sa@ratd) [in the history of the Good Law] : 1. in the 
first period of 500 years, a predominance of the acquisition of holiness 
(adhigama); 2. in the second, erudition (Sruta); 3. in the third, con- 
centration (samadhi); 4. in the fourth, stipas and viharas; 5. in the fifth, 
quarrels (vivdda); 6. in the sixth, foolishness (moha) : which makes 3,000 
years in all’. 

Year 5,000. — In Ceylon, in the fifth century A.D., Buddhaghosa and 
his school fixed the disappearance of the Law in the year 5,000. That is 
the figure adopted by the Pali chronicles and commentaries such as the 
Mahdavamsa (Il, 38), Sumangalavildsini (1, p. 25), Atthasdlini (p. 27) and 
Samantap4asadiké (1, p. 30). 

The Samantapésadika explains that during the first millennium Bud- 
dhists can have access to analytical knowledge of the truths (pratisam- 
vid) which brings about Buddhahood and to the four fruits of the 
religious life, namely, in decreasing order of value, the state of Arhat, 
anagamin, sakrdégamin and srotadpanna. During the second millen- 
nium, there is access only to the four fruits; in the third, to three; in the 
fourth, to two; finally, in the fifth, to the fruit of srotadpanna alone. 
However, the text of the Samanta. varies depending on whether it is the 
Pali recension (VI, p. 1291) or the Chinese one (T 1462, ch. 18, p. 796c) : 
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Pali recension 


The text of the Vinaya speaks of a 
thousand years in relation to those 
who have destroyed the impurities 
thanks to analytical knowledge (pati- 
sambhida). Then follows a thousand 
years in relation to those who have 
destroyed the impurities as being dry- 
visioned (sukkhavipassaka). A further 
thousand years in relation to andga- 
min. Another thousand years in rela- 
tion to sakadagamin. Finally, another 
thousand years in relation to sotdpan- 
na. Hence, the Saddhamma as a com- 
prehension of the truths (pativedha) 
will last for 5,000 years. It is the same 
for the Dharma as knowledge of the 
holy texts (pariyatti). Since without 
pariyatti there is no pativedha, but if 
there is pariyatti, pativedha necessarily 
exists. Nevertheless, even when pari- 
yatti has disappeared, the external 
signs (of adherence to the doctrine] (/ii- 
ga) will continue for a long time more. 
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Chinese recension 

Is it true that after 1,000 years the 
Law of the Buddha will disappear en- 
tirely? No, not entirely. During that 
millennium,: one obtains the triple 
knowledge (trayi vidya) [of the Bud- 
dhas and Arhats]. In the following 
millennium, one becomes an Arhat hav- 
ing destroyed thirst (¢rsndksaya), but 
one no longer possesses the triple know- 
ledge. In the following millennium, one 
becomes an andgdmin. In the follow- 
ing millennium, one becomes a sakr- 
dagamin. In the following millennium, 
one becomes a srotdapanna. Afterwards, 
there are a further five millennia. Hen- 
ce, during the [first] five millennia, one 
accedes to the Path; but in the last 
five, practise as one may, one will no 
longer accede to the Path. After those 
10,000 years, the texts and literature 
disappear; there are only people who 
shave their heads and wear the reli- 
gious kdsdya robe. 


Another commentary Buddhaghosa, the Manorathapurani (1, p. 87) 
describes the gradual impoverishment of the Doctrine in five successive 
millennia which in turn entails the disappearance of the degrees of 
holiness (adhigama), the observance of the precepts (patipatti), know- 
ledge of the holy texts (pariyatti), religious signs (nimitta) and, finally, of 
the relics (dhatu). 

Repeated over the ages by various Sinhalese works such as the 
Andgatavamsa, Saratthasangaha, Saddhamaratnakara, etc., in the four- 
teenth century this prophetic vision inspired King Liit’ai of Siam to 
compose an inscription to commemorate the installation of a relic at 
Sukhodaya as well as the planting of a bodhivrksa sapling ’>. 

Year 11,500 or 12,000. — From the sixth century onwards, the 
majority of the Chinese annalists such as Hui ssi (515-577), Chi tsang 
(549-623), Huai kan (613-681) and Liang p’i (717-777) were of the 
opinion that the disappearance of the Law occurs in “Three Degrees” 
(san chieh) : disappearance of the chéng fa (saddharma), of the hsiang fa 
(pratiripaka) and finally of the mo fa (pascimadharma). 

For Hui ssti (T 1933, p. 786c 4-6), the Saddharma lasts for 500 years, 


73 Cf. G. Coepes, Le 2500° Anniversaire du Bouddha, Diogéne, No. 15, 1956, p. 1-16. 
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the Pratirupaka for 1,000, and the Pascima for 10,000 : in all 11,500 
years. 

For Chi tsang (T 1824, ch. 1, p. 185 2-5), Huai kan (T 1960, ch. 3, p. 
48c 7-8) and Liang p’i (T 1709, ch. 7, p. 520c 10), who refer, among 
other documents, to an inscription engraved on a Jetavanavihara in a 
foreign land, the Saddharma lasts for 1,000 years, the Pratirapaka for 
1,000, and the Pascima for 10,000 : 12,000 years in all. 


2. Circumstances of the Disappearence 


A persisting tradition maintains that the Good Law disappears at the 
end of time, following two orders of events, external and internal. A 
coalition of foreign kings will set India ablaze and cause bloodshed and 
will cruelly persecute the Buddhist religion : the monks will be massa- 
cred, monasteries destroyed and holy texts burnt. However, the king of 
Kausambi will triumph over the foreign kings and will make his 
kingdom the last refuge for the Buddha’s disciples. He will welcome 
numerous Buddhist monks to his court and offer them the greatest 
hospitality. However, residence in Kausambi was never favourable to 
the destinies of the order. Already at the time of Sakyamuni, a schism 
had split the heart of the community, and the Buddha himself was 
unable to restore harmony. It will be the same at the end of time. 
Pampered by the pious laity, the monks will give themselves over to 
idleness and will no longer observe the rules of their order. Only a single 
Arhat will remain in their ranks, the last representative of the Good Law 
in the absolute sense (paramdrthasaddharma), and a single Tripitaka 
master, the last representative of the Good Law in the conventional 
sense (samvrtisaddharma). Both will meet their death during a quarrel 
marking the celebration of a final uposatha ceremony. Thus the Good 
Law will disappear from the world and a new Buddha will have to be 
awaited to restart it. The prediction concerning the disappearance of 
the Law is narrated in numerous texts, but with notable variants. The 
most sober and best conceived version is found in the Vibhasa (T 1545, 
ch. 183, p. 918a@ 18-6 21): 


“How will the Saddharma of the Tathagata perish? When the Saddharma of 
the Tathagata is on the point of perishing, three kings will appear in Jambudvipa 
: one of them will be religious, the other two will not. The religious king will be 
born in the eastern region : majestic, virtuous, compassionate and humane, he 
will overcome the five Indias. The two irreligious kings will be born among 
foreign slaves (Ta Asi Mi li ché : Dasyumleccha) : they will be stupid and will 
hate and despise the Law of the Buddha. 

Having formed an alliance, the two kings will come from the west and, 
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pillaging as they go, will enter India and reach the eastern region. They will 
cause the greatest suffering to the faithful adherents of Buddhism. Everywhere 
they go, they will destroy stupas, ruin samghadrdma and massacre the commu- 
nities of bhiksus. Neither scholar (bahuSruta) nor regular practitioner (Siladhara) 
will escape them. They will burn the holy texts and nothing will remain of them. 

Then the king of the eastern region, learning that the Dasyumleccha are 
ravaging India and have reached the eastern region, will raise an army and give 
battle to them. The troops of the good king, sometimes retreating and sometimes 
advancing, will finally capture the two bad kings. Both of them will be put to 
death. 

Subsequently, the good king will send messengers to all the regions summo- 
ning all the Sakyaputriya Sramanas : ‘I invite you all’, he will say, ‘to assemble in 
my kingdom; I will give you plenty of clothing, food, bedding, medicines and 
other commodities : you will lack nothing’. There upon all bhiksus in Jambud- 
vipa will assemble in the kingdom of Kausambi; each day, the king will put at 
their disposal the manifold offerings (ndndvidhapuja) of the quinquennial as- 
sembly (paricavarsa). 

However, all those bhiksus will have taken up the homeless life in order to 
acquire advantages and ensure their subsistence. They will lack diligence in 
reciting the holy texts and will not seek solitude in order to meditate and reflect. 
During the day, they will gather in order to discuss worldly matters (loka- 
dharma), they will become excited and give confused cries; during the night, tired 
and lazy, they will prolong their sleep. They will be devoid of reasoning (vitarka) 
and reflection (upanidhyana). Since they will all neglect the true teaching of the 
Buddha, they will no longer follow the practices. 

At that time, in the whole of Jambudvipa there will be only two [true] 
practitioners of the Law (dharmacarin) : the first will be an Arhat named Su /a to 
(Surata); the second will be a Tripitaka master named Shé shih chia (Sisyaka) or 
again Pan chu : he will be the head of the Samgha. 

On that day, the Saddharma will be on the point of disappearing. At the start 
of that day, in the town of Kausambi, five hundred pious householders 
(grhapati), led by the king, will simultaneously construct five hundred samghara- 
ma. As soon as they learn that the Law is about to disappear, they will raise 
their arms to the sky and cry : ‘The Buddha, at the time of his Nirvana, confided 
the Law to two classes of disciples : 1. the laity (grhastha); 2. the religious 
(pravrajita). It cannot be said that the Law will perish today because we, lay 
disciples, have not been generous to the religious or that we have left them in 
need. It is only because you, monks, have not been of good conduct (samyakca- 
rita) that the Saddharma will perish’. Others will say : ‘In accordance with the 
rules of hospitality, from the beginning to the end, we have offered sustenance in 
abundance to the monks. Thus, from the appearance of the Saddharma until its 
disappearance, we have granted large amounts of necessities (pariskdra) and 
offerings (puja)’. Others will make the following remark : ‘As long as the Law of 
the Buddha has not disappeared, the world still contains countless fields of merit 
(punyaksetra); but if it disappears, the world will contain only a limited number 
of fields of merit. Fortunately, for us the Law of the Buddha has not yet 
disappeared. Until then, we will do our duty ali together’. Others will say : 
‘When Sakyamuni was a Bodhisattva, he noticed that, under the Buddhas of the 
past, the Saddharma perished either through lack of provisions, or as a result of 
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famine. It was then that he expressed the following aspiration (pranidhana) : 
When I am a Buddha, I do not wish my Law to perish for such reasons. That is 
why, although the Law perishes today, supplies abound and establishments 
prosper’. 

That very night, as the uposatha is being celebrated in the monastery, many 
bhiksus will be assembled. Then the karmadana will invite the head of the 
assembly, the Tripitaka master Sisyaka, to recite the Pratimoksa in public. The 
Tripitaka master will accept, but will want to recite it in brief. Immediately, the 
Arhat Surata will rise from his seat, throw his cloak over one shoulder and, 
prostrating himself before the Tripitaka master, with his hands joined, will say : 
‘I would like the Elder (sthavira) to recite the Tripitaka in full’. Sisyaka will 
answer : ‘If there is [a monk] in the assembly who is capable of observing all the 
precepts in the Pratimoksa, let him invite me to recite it in full!’. The Arhat will 
respond : ‘I myself am capable of observing the fine details (prantakoti) of the 
ruling (Siksapada) observed by the bhiksus when the Buddha was alive; if that is 
what you call being capable of observing [the Pratimoksa] completely, then I beg 
you to recite [the Tripitaka] in full’. 

While the Arhat is speaking in that way, the disciples of the Tripitaka master 
will become extremely angry. Reviling the Arhat, they will say : ‘Who is that 
bhiksu who, in front of the assembly, contests our master and does not accept 
his teachings?’ After that, they will beat the Arhat Surata to death and from that 
time the Good Law in the absolute sense (paramarthasaddharma) will disappear. 

However, the Devas, Nagas and Yaksas who revere that Arhat will become 
extremely angry and in their turn will kill the Tripitaka master Sisyaka. Others 
will say that it was the Arhat’s disciples who killed the Tripitaka master in 
revenge. According to others, the king, learning that the Arhat had been put to 
death without being blameworthy, retained his affection for him and killed the 
Tripitaka master in a fit of anger. From that time the Good Law in the 
conventional sense (samvrtisaddharma) will disappear. It is therefore at that 
moment that the twofold Saddharma of the paramdrtha and the samvrti will 
vanish from the world. 

After seven days and seven nights have passed, the sky and the earth will grow 
dark, but the world will still not know that the Saddharma has already 
disappeared. Why so? Because in the past the Buddha, when he was a Bodhisat- 
tva, liked to cover the faults of others and never revealed secrets kept by others. 
In return for which, the Law will have disappeared for seven days without 
anyone knowing so. 

However, after seven days, the great earth will quake and a shower of meteors 
will burn all the regions and sub-regions. In the air, the drum of the gods will 
begin to beat, and its sound will be most awesome. The god Mara and his 
retinue will feel great joy. In the air, a great white veil will unfurl. A loud voice 
will be heard in the air : ‘As from today, the Saddharma of the Sakya, the great 
recluse, has disappeared’”’. 


In the course of history, each time the Buddhist order felt itself to be 
threatened, this prophecy was re-edited and enriched by new details 
which tended to put it in harmony with contemporary events. Unfortu- 
nately, the Tibetan and Chinese translations have distorted the original 
proper names to such a degree that they are hardly recognizable. 
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1. The verse translation of the Prediction to Katydyana (T 2029, 
p. 115 12), carried out under the Western Chin (265-316), records an 
invasion, not by two foreign kings, as in the Vibhdsd, but by three : 


“There were three bad kings : [he] of the 7a ch’in (Roman empire) located to 
the fore; he of Po /o (Pahlava) situated to the rear; he of the An Asi (Parthian 
Arsacid empire) sited in the middle. Because of them, the Saddharma will 
decline’. 


2. The prose translation of a sutra of the same title (T. 2028, 
p. 8c 24), carried out under the Sung between 420 and 479, is scarcely 
more explicit : 


“In future generations three devaputra will emerge and ravage the continent : 
The first, called Yeh lai na (Yavana?), lives far away, in the MadhyadeSa of the 
South. Another devaputra inhabits a fief in the northern region. Another 
devaputra is called Ch’ien chiu. When the Law of the Buddha is on the point of 
disappearing, those three devaputra will leave their fiefs, ravage the lands, kill 
the inhabitants and destroy stupas and samghdrdma’”’. 


3. The ASokavaddna (T 2042, ch. 6, p. 126c), the last chapters of 
which were only translated under the Chin at the beginning of the fifth 
century, devotes a chapter to the destruction of the Law : 


“In times to come, three cruel kings will appear : the first named Shih chin 
(Saka), the second named Yen wu na (Yavana), the third named Po lo jao 
(Pahlava). They will persecute the people, destroy the Law of the Buddha”’. The 
text adds that those three kings came respectively from the South, the North and 
the West and that each of them was at the head of a hundred thousand vassals. 


This passage could be referring to the troubled history of the last two 
centuries B.C. : in approximately 189, the Yavanas of Demetrius set out 
to conquer Gandhara, the Punjab and the Indus Valley; a few years 
later, between 180 and 169, the Greek armies, under the leadership of 
the generals Apollodotus and Menander, penetrated central India and 
reached Pataliputra. In about the year 90, the invasion by the Sakas of 
Maues overthrew the last Greek kings of Taxila. Finally, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the Pahlava Gondophares, who had become 
Suren of eastern Iran, overthrew the Saka Azes II and fixed his capital 
in Taxila. 

4. It is not three, but four foreign kings which are mentioned in a 
fragment of the legend of Asoka incorporated into the Samyuktdgama 
(T 99, ch. 25, p. 177c), translated into Chinese in 436 and 443 : 
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“There will be the king Shih chia (Saka), the king Yeh p’an na (Yavana), the 
king Po lo p’o (Pahlava) and the king Tou sha lo (Tusara). They will rule 
respectively in the south, north, west and east”’. 


The mention of a king Tusara, incorrect for Tukhara, constitutes a 
reference to later events : the conquest of North-West India by the 
Kusanas Kujula and Vima Kadphises (c. 50-60 A.D.), who were of 
Tukharian or Yueh-chih origin. 

5. The Candragarbhasiitra belongs to those later chapters of the 
Mahdsamnipdéta which were translated by Narendrayasas between 558 
and 593. In both the Chinese version (T 397, ch. 56, p. 377b) and the 
Tibetan one (Kanjur, Mdo XXXII, pp. 2165 6-220b 4), reference is made 
to three foreign kings whose coming precedes the disappearance of the 
Good Law. 

The Chinese text presents a king of the south Po /o ti, a king of the 
west Po ssu (Parasika or Persia) and a king of the north Shan i Shih chia 
(the Saka “Good Thought”). The Tibetan version speaks of three kings 
who were of neither Indian nor Chinese origin : Yavana, Pahlika and 
Sakuna. 

It might be wondered whether Sakuna is a combination of Saka and 
Hina. If this hypothesis is correct, the old prophecy would have been 
intentionally rejuvenated in order to indicate the famous raid carried out 
in 455 A.D. by the Hunnish hordes against the Indian empire of 
Skandagupta (455-467 A.D.). 

However it may be, the brief summary of the sources which has just 
been made reveals the influence exerted on the historical perspectives of 
the Buddhists by the ancient prophecy concerning the disappearance of 
the Good Law. 


4. The succession of Masters 


We saw earlier the conditions and spirit in which the Buddha left his 
disciples, without a master or hierarchy, each one of them having to be 
his own light and his own refuge. The Buddha himself withdrew behind 
the Law which he discovered and propounded, and it was that Law 
alone which he left as a heritage for his devotees. Nevertheless, at the 
moment of his ordination, a novice becomes the co-resident (sdrdhaviha- 
rin) of his preceptor (upa@dhydya) and the companion (antevasin) of his 
teacher (@cdrya); he should consider the former as his father and the 
latter as his mother in religion. Indeed, without them he would have no 
access to the doctrine and the discipline. ‘‘The word of the Buddha”, it 
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is said, “is what reaches us traditionally as the word of the Buddha, 
through the succession of masters and pupils, that is to say what is 
found in the Siitra, appears in the Vinaya and does not contradict the 
Dharmata, or nature of things’*’’. The role of the seniors is to teach and 
guide the juniors, and.to initiate them into the various disciplines of the 
Buddhist Doctrine, whether Siitra, Vinaya, Matrka or Abhidharma. In 
no way claiming any infallibility, the Elders performed this task con- 
scientiously, and their pupils retained a grateful memory of them. 

We have little information about the succession of Masters in the 
early times. Each school, each sect had its own, but did not draw up a 
list of them until a relatively late date. The Sinhalese tradition, which 
was standardized in the fourth or fifth century, has transmitted to us a 
list of Vinaya Chiefs (vinayapa@mokkha) and Abhidharma Masters (abhi- 
dhammacariya) who, according to it, succeeded one another from the 
time of the Buddha’s decease until the Asoka’s reign. No reference is 
made to the Masters of the Law (dharmdacarya) who supposedly mono- 
polized the Buddhist doctrine as a whole. However, a list of five 
Dharmacaryas was compiled on the mainland by the Sarvastivadins and 
Milasarvastivadins of the North-West, around the second century A.D. 
It was widely diffused, particularly in Kasmir and China, without, 
however, being accepted by all the mainland sects, and it was never 
recognized in Ceylon. The lack of uniformity which characterizes the 
Buddhist tradition in relation to the succession of Masters shows that 
the Samgha taken as a whole — the Community of the Four Regions — 
was without a universal, unanimously accepted leader, but that the 
various limited samghas scattered throughout India were never deprived 
of spiritual heads who exercised authority over larger or smaller groups 
of devotees. 


THE VINAYA CHIEFS. — The Parivara (Vinaya, V, pp. 2-3), the 
Dipavamsa (IV, 27-46; V, 89-96), the Mahdvamsa (V, 95-153) and the 
Samantapasadika (pp. 32-3; T 1462, ch. 1, p. 6775) drew up a list of the 
first six Vinayapamokkhas with precise indications of their date of birth, 
the year of their ordination and the length of time they were in 
authority. It should be remembered that these sources follow the long 
chronology which counts 218 years between the decease of the Buddha 
and the consecration of Asoka. 

1. Upali, a barber and native of Kapilavastu, took up the religious 
life at the same time as the great Sakya princes and was ordained by the 


7 Panjika, p. 431 : Yad gurusisyaparamparaydmndydydtam buddhavacanatvena yac ca 
Siitre ‘vatarati vinaye samdrsyate dharmatam ca na vilomayati tad buddhavacanam ndnyat. 
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Buddha in the year 44 before the Nirvana (530 B.C.); he specialized in 
the study of the discipline and won the foremost place among the 
Vinayadharas. It was in that capacity that Kasyapa entrusted him with 
compiling the Basket of the Discipline at the council of Rajagrha. He 
was Vinaya chief for thirty years, from the year one to the year 30 after 
the Nirvana (486-456 B.C.), and was in authority during the reigns of 
Ajatasattu and Udayabhadda. 

2. Dasaka was born in the year 4 after the Nirvana (482 B.C.) into a 
brahmin family of Vaisali. He met Upali in the Valikarama and was 
ordained by him in the year 16 after the Nirvana (470 B.C.). He 
succeeded Upali on the latter’s death and was Vinaya Chief for 50 years, 
from the year 30 to 80 after the Nirvana (456-406 B.C.), in the reigns of 
Udayabhadda, Anuruddha and Munda, Nagadasaka and Susunaga. 

3. Sonaka was the son of a caravaneer from Kasi (Varanasi). He was 
born in 45 after the Nirvana (441 B.C.) and, having made the acquain- 
tance of Dasaka at the Venuvana in Rajagrha, he was converted and 
entered the Order, at the age of fifteen, in 60 after the Nirvana (426 
B.C.). He became an Arhat and was in charge of a thousand bhiksus. 
He succeeded Dasaka as Vinaya Chief and remained in authority for 44 
years, from 80 to 124 after the Nirvana (406-362 B.C.), during the reigns 
of Susunaga, Kalasoka and his ten sons. He can perhaps be identified 
with Sambhiita Sdnavasin (in the Sanskrit sources, Sanavasa, Sanava- 
sika, Sonavasin) who played a part in the council of Vaisali in the year 
10 of the reign of Kalasoka (Vin., II, pp. 298, 303). 

4. Siggava, the son of a minister from Pataliputra, was born in 82 
after the Nirvana (404 B.C.). Accompanied by his friend Candavaijji, he 
paid a visit to Sonaka at the Kukkutarama and entered the order with 
five hundred companions in the year 100 after the Nirvana (386 B.C.). 
He was Vinaya chief for 52 years, from 124 to 176 after the Nirvana 
(362-310 B.C.), in the reigns of the Ten Sons of Kalasoka, the Nine 
Nandas and Candagutta. 

5. Moggaliputtatissa was the son of the brahmin Moggali from 
Pataliputra. In his youth, he studied the Vedas, but was soon converted 
to Buddhism under the influence of Siggava and Candavajji. He received 
his ordination in the year 164 after the Nirvana (322 B.C.), studied the 
Tripitaka and attained Arhatship. On the death of Siggava, he became 
Vinaya Chief and remained in authority, with some interruptions, for 68 
years, from 176 to 244 after the Nirvana (310-242 B.C.). He had great 
influence upon the emperor Asoka, whose son Mahinda he ordained in 
224 after the Nirvana (262 B.C.). As abbot of the Asokaérama in 
Pataliputra, he was unable to prevent the heretics from rushing into his 
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monastery in full force and, faced with the troubles which the intruders 
instigated, resigned his duties in 228 after the Nirvana (258 B.C.) after 
having entrusted the direction of the monastery to Mahinda. Moggali- 
puttatissa withdrew to the retreat on the Ahogangapabbata near Ma- 
thura and remained encloistered there for seven years, from 229 to 236 
after the Nirvana (257-250 B.C.). Recalled by Asoka, he convened and 
presided over the third Buddhist council, that of Pataliputra. During the 
sessions which were held in the year 236 after the Nirvana (250 B.C.), 
Moggaliputtatissa enabled the Vibhajjavadin point of view to triumph, 
composed a Kathdvatthuppakarana then sent Buddhist missionaries to 
every region of India and to Ceylon. As for himself, he again took up 
his duties as Vinaya chief, which he carried out in Pataliputra until his 
death in the year 244 after the Nirvana (242 B.C.). 

Moggaliputtatissa is known to the Sanskrit sources by the name of 
Upagupta, but the biographical information supplied by these sources 
diverges considerably from the Sinhalese tradition. Moggaliputtatissa is 
possibly also the Mu lien (Maudgalyayana) whose Vibhajyavadin theo- 
ries concerning the problem of time are refuted by the Vijridnakaya of 
the Sarvastivadins (T 1539. ch. 1, p. 531a 25). 

6. Mahinda, the son of Asoka and Vedisa-Mahadevi, was born in 
Avanti in the year 204 after the Nirvana (282 B.C.), when his father was 
acting as viceroy. He took up the religious life at the age of twenty and, 
in 224 after the Nirvana (262 B.C.), was ordained at the hands of 
Moggaliputtatissa, Mahadeva and Majjhantika. He resided at the Aso- 
karama monastery in Pataliputra until the council in the year 236 after 
the Nirvana (250 B.C.). Then on the orders of Moggaliputtatissa and 
after a brief stay at the monasteries of Ujjayini and Vidisa in Avanti, he 
went to Ceylon with some companions. He was quick to convert the 
island to the Buddhist religion and performed the duties of Vinaya chief 
there for 48 years, from 236 to 284 after the Nirvana (250-202 B.C.). He 
lived in the reigns of Devanampiyatissa and Uttiya, died at the age of 80 
and was cremated at the Mahavihara of Anuradhapura. 

Mahinda, Mahendra in Sanskrit, is practically unknown to the Sans- 
krit sources. Apart from the Chinese version of the Samantapdsadika, he 
is scarcely mentioned except in the Fén pieh kung té lun (T 1507, ch. 2, 
p. 376) which makes him a disciple of Ananda. For Hsiian tsang 
(T 2087, ch. 8, p. 912a; ch. 10, p. 932a), he was a brother and not a son 
of Asoka. 


THE ABHIDHAMMA Masters. - In the Atthasdlini (p. 32), Buddhaghosa 
enumerated the masters who transmitted the Abhidhamma from the 
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beginning until the conversion of Ceylon : on the mainland first : 
Sariputta, Bhaddaji, Sobhita, Piyajali, Piyapala, Piyadassin, Kosiya- 
putta, Siggava, Sandeha, Moggaliputta, Visudatta, Dhammiya, Dasaka, 
Sonaka and Revata; then in Ceylon, Mahinda, \tthiya, Uttiya, Bhadda- 
nama and Sambala. It will be noted that the names printed in italics 
already appeared on the list of Vinayapamokkhas enumerated above; as 
for the others, with the exception of Bhaddaji and the companions of 
Mahinda, they are totally unknown to ecclesiastical history. Unnaturally 
overloaded in comparison with the previous one, this list seems to have 
no historical value. 


THE MASTERS OF THE Law. — A Sanskrit chronicle which describes 
the Buddha’s journey to North-West India and Mathura, his decease 
and funeral, the first council and the Nirvana of the first five masters of 
the Law, is reproduced in full in the Asokavadana (T 2042, ch. 2-3, 
pp. 1115 28-1215 1; T 2043, ch. 6-9, pp. 1496 162c 10) and in extracts in 
the Divydvadana (pp. 348, 1.27-364, 1.10), the Milasarvdstivadin Vinaya, 
Bhaisjyavastu (Gilgit Manuscripts, Il1, part 1, pp. xvii, 3-7; T 1448, ch. 9, 
pp. 4lc 18-426 26) and Ksudrakavastu (T 1451, ch. 40, pp. 408c-411b 
18), Samyuktadgama (T 99, ch. 25, p. 177b 12-19) and the Fén pieh kung 
té lun (T 1507, ch. 2, p. 37b 16-27)75. This chronicle is not very old, for 
it generally begins with an account of the Buddha’s journey to the 
North-West, an account which contains a prophecy concerning the 
stupa of Kaniska in Purusapura. Here, in a few words, is a summary of 
this chronicle : 

Having arrived in Mathura, after his peregrination in the North-West, 
the Buddha predicts the birth of Upagupta and the construction of the 
Natabhata monastery on Mount Urumunda. He then goes to Kasmir 
and announces its future conversion through the activity of the missio- 
nary Madhyantika. Stage by stage, the Buddha reaches K uSinagara. It is 
there that he enters Nirvana after having entrusted the Law to Kasyapa, 
Sakra and, finally, the four Devarajas. Then follows an account of the 
Buddha’s funeral and the first Buddhist council. 

Once this is concluded, KaSyapa, noting that he has fulfilled his 
mission, decides to enter Nirvana. He transmits the Law to Ananda and 
advises him to bequeath it later to a young man who has just been born 
in Rajagrha, garbed in hemp, and whose name is Sanavasa. Having paid 
his final respects to the holy places, KaSyapa, accompanied by Ananda, 
enters Rajagrha, sends his companion away and goes to AjataSatru’s 


78 A French translation of most of these sources appears in J. PRZyLuski, Le Nord- 
Ouest de l’Inde, JA, 1914, pp. 493-568. 
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palace to warn the king of his forthcoming Nirvana. However, since the 
king is sleeping, he does not wish to wake him, he climbs alone to the 
summit of Mount Kukkutapada where he sits down cross-legged. He 
makes the wish that his body, robed in the pamsukiilla of the Blessed 
One, may remain intact until the coming of the future Buddha Maitreya 
to whom Kasyapa has to hand over the robe of his predecessor 
Sakyamuni. Then Kasyapa enters Nirvana or, according to a variant, 
nirodhasamapatti; the earth quakes, Sakra places flowers on the great 
disciple’s body and the mountain closes over him. AjataSatru, who has 
finally awakened, joins Ananda in the Venuvana and goes with him to 
Mount Kukkutapada. The mountain partly opens and Kasyapa’s skele- 
ton appears before them. The king would have liked to cremate it, but 
Ananda informs him that Kasyapa’s body must remain intact until the 
coming of Maitreya. The mountain closes up again and AjataSatru and 
Ananda go away. The king makes Ananda promise to attend his 
Nirvana. 
Young Sanavasa returns safe and sound, enriched by a long sea 
voyage. He celebrates a paricavarsa for the benefit of the Community. 
Ananda causes him to enter the order, and the new devotee makes a 
vow to wear the hempen robe in which he was born until his death. He 
learns the Law in its entirety and attains Arhatship. Meanwhile, a 
dispute breaks out between Ananda and a bhiksu from the Venuvana 
who insisted on reciting a Buddhist stanza inaccurately (cf. Dhamma- 
pada, No. 113; Udanavarga, XXIV, 6). Ananda’s remonstrances are 
insolently repulsed and the noble disciple, on being treated as a decrepit 
old man, decides that the time has come to enter Nirvana. He entrusts 
the Law to Sanavasa and orders him, with the assistance of the 
danapati Nata and Bhata, to erect a stiipa and a monastery on Mount 
Urumunda in the land of Mathura. He also announces the forthcoming 
birth in Mathura of a certain Upagupta who is destined to work like a 
Buddha. Ananda has Ajatasatru warned of his forthcoming death. In 
order to prevent the king of Magadha and the inhabitants of Vaisali 
from disputing over his relics, he decides to enter Nirvana in the middle 
of the Ganges, at an equal distance between Vaisalt and Rajagrha. In a 
boat, he goes out to mid-stream, while the Magadhans and Vaisalians, 
in order to assert their rights, station troops on both banks. Forewarned 
by an earthquake, five hundred Rsis led by Madhyantika arrive from the 
Snowy Mountains and gather round Ananda on.a golden isle which has 
miraculously emerged in the middle of the Ganges. At their request 
Ananda confers ordination on them and they immediately attain Arhat- 
ship. Ananda transmits the Law to their leader Madhydntika and 
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entrusts him with the mission of establishing the Law in the kingdom of 
Kasmir. According to the Fén pieh kung té lun (T 1507, ch. 2, p. 375), he 
also sends the disciple Mo shan ti (Mahinda) to Simhaladvipa (Ceylon) 
in order to make conversions there. Once these arrangements are settled, 
Ananda manifests the eighteen transformations and enters the con- 
centration of the Speed-of-the Wind; he divides his body into four 
(variant, two) parts which he allots respectively to Sakra Devendra, the 
dragon-king Sagara, King Ajatasatru of Magadha and the Licchavis of 
Vaisali. Stupas are immediately erected over his remains. 

Madhyantika, accompanied by his five hundred Arhats, goes to 
KaSsmir where his arrival provokes the anger of a great dragon-king. A 
contest of magic takes place between the two adversaries. The dragon, 
who is vanquished, takes the three refuges and presents Kasmir to the 
Buddhist community on condition that five hundred Arhats live there 
forever. Madhyantika then undertakes to colonize Kasmir, founds 
towns and villages there and introduces the cultivation of saffron 
(kunkuma) with seeds from Mount Gandhamadana. Once this work is 
done, he manifests the eighteen transformations and enters Nirvana. His 
body is cremated with sandalwood (candana) and a stupa is erected over 
his remains. 

For his part, Sdnavasa, in accordance with Ananda’s orders, makes 
his way towards the land of Mathura. Half-way there, at the monastery 
of P’i-to, he corrects the views of two Mahallaka monks and explains to 
them why he has the name of Sanavasa ‘“Hempen-clothed” : during a 
previous existence, he had presented a garment to a Pratyekabuddha 
who was dressed in hemp and wished to be clothed like him when he 
became a monk. Having reached the land of Mathura, Sanavasa comes 
into conflict with two dragons but easily quells them and, as the price of 
his victory, acquires Mount Urumunda. Two young men from Mathura, 
Nata and Bhata, provide the money necessary to build a monastery, the 
Natabhatiya, on it, where monks can devote themselves at leisure to 
dhyana. In Mathura, Sanavasa brings about the conversion of the 
householder Gupta, and obtains from him a promise that one of his 
sons would take up the religions. life. However, Gupta keeps his two 
eldest, ASvagupta and Dhanagupta, with him to help in his business; it 
is the third, Upagupta, who is to take up the homeless life. But he begins 
as a perfume-merchant. Sanavasa teaches him to purify his thoughts, by 
noting the bad ones with black pebbles and the good ones with white 
pebbles. This mental asceticism enables Upagupta to resist the advances 
of the lovely courtesan Vasavadatta and even to convert her when 
misfortune befalls her. 
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Upagupta finally obtains permission from his father to enter the 
religious life. He is ordained by Sanavasa at the Natabhata monastery, 
attains Arhatship and, as foretold, undertakes to work like a Buddha. 
He propounds to the crowds in Mathura and teaches them summaries 
intended for the laity : the anupurvikatha and dharmadesana. However, 
Mara disturbs his audience with a shower of precious objects and the 
appearance of heavenly maidens. In order to punish the Malign One, 
Upagupta ties corpses of snakes, dogs and men round his neck. Mara is 
unable to detach them and has to apologize. He confesses his past faults 
and commits himself never to molest the bhiksus again. Upagupta 
agrees to free the demon from his troublesome burden, but in return 
asks him to show him the body of the Buddha to which Mara agrees on 
condition that Upagupta does not prostrate himself before the appari- 
tion. He then shows the Buddha’s body with his wonderful marks and 
Upagupta, forgetful of his promise, throws himself at his feet. When 
Mara reproaches him for this, he explains that he prostrated himself, not 
before Mara, but before the Buddha whose form the demon had taken. 
Once the incident is over, Upagupta returns to his teaching and Mara 
himself invites the Mathurans to go and hear him; hundreds of thou- 
sands of conversions are made, and eighteen thousand young men take 
up the religious life and attain Arhatship : they are each counted by 
throwing a slip of wood (sdlaka) into one of the monastery cells. 

- Delighted at his disciple’s success. Sanavasa leaves the kingdom of 
Mathura and goes to KaSmir, there to practise dhydna in peace. Remain- 
ing where he was, Upagupta feeds two young tigers whose mother has 
just died. The two cubs will be reborn into the family of a brahmin in 
Mathura, take up the religious life and become two famous disciples of 
Upagupta, both endowed with supernormal powers. However, in sou- 
thern India, a young man who was an adulterer and matricide has taken 
up the religious life because he was unable to obtain his lover’s hand. He 
studies the Tripitaka and instructs a great many pupils. Proud of his 
success, he comes to visit Upagupta, but the Master of the Law, who 
knows of his past, refuses to. speak to him. Upagupta’s disciples 
reproach their master for what they believe to be impoliteness, and 
Upagupta would have liked to enlighten them by appealing to his 
upadhydya Sanavasa. The latter, guessing his thoughts, arrives from 
Kaésmir and sits authoritatively on the throne reserved for Upagupta, to 
the indignation of the disciples. However, Sanavasa is able to prove to 
them that he possesses infinitely more sama@dhi and knowledge than 
Upagupta. The monks feel great respect for Sanavasa, listen to his 
discourses and attain Arhatship. Sanavasa then transmits the Law to 
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Upagupta, advising him to entrust it in turn to a young Mathuran, 
Dhitika. The old master then rises into space, performs the eighteen 
transformations and enters Nirvana. Upagupta erects a stiipa over his 
remains. As a trustee of the Law, he will later become the spiritual 
adviser of Asoka, as will be seen in the next chapter. 

‘The legend of the five Masters of the Law which we have just 
summarized has no counterpart in the Sinhalese tradition; the latter is 
completely unaware of Kasyapa’s Nirvana and situates that of Ananda 
on the river Rohini (Dhammapada Comm., II, pp. 99-100); it makes 
Madhyantika (Pali, Majjhantika), the apostle of Kasmir, not the disciple 
of Ananda, but a contemporary of ASoka and associate of Moggaliput- 
tatissa; its Vinayapamokkha Sonaka has nothing in common with 
Sanavasa; the portrait it draws of Moggaliputta has only a faint 
resemblance to that of Upagupta; finally, its Mahinda is not the disciple 
of Ananda, but the son of Asoka and disciple of Moggaliputta. We can 
but conclude from the silence of the Pali sources that the legend of the 
five Masters was not part of the original early tradition, but was 
elaborated after the conversion of Ceylon. 

On the other hand, it was firmly established on the Indian mainland, 
as is proved by texts and monuments. 

It is a well-known fact that Kasyapa, clothed in the Buddha’s robe 
and hidden, either in Nirvana or in nirodhasamdpatti, in the depths of 
Mount Kukkutapada, is awaiting the coming of Maitreya in order to 
hand over to him the robe with which he was entrusted. Besides the texts 
which have been cited above, we may also mention the Ekottardgama (T 
125, ch. 44, p. 789a), Mahamayasutra (T 383, ch. 2, p. 10135), Maitreya- 
vyadkarana in its various recensions (T 453, p. 422b; T 454, p. 425c; 
T 1456, p. 433b); Vibhdsd (T 1545, ch. 20, p. 996; ch. 135, p. 6985), 
KoSa (VU, p. 120) and Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 3, pp. 785-796). Also in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, the Chinese pilgrims Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 
863c) and Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 9, p. 9195-c) obtained and recorded 
the legend when they visited Mount Gurupada or Kukkutapada, mo- 
dern Kurkihar, twenty miles to the north-east of Bodh-Gaya. 

The Nirvana of Ananda in the middle of the Ganges is also attested 
by the same pilgrims Fa hsien (¥ 2085, p. 862a) and Hsiian tsang (T 
2087, ch. 7, p. 909c; ch. 9, p. 9226), who visited the stiipas built by King 
Ajatasatru and the Licchavis of Vaisali over their respective part of 
Ananda’s bodily relics. 

The colossal statue of Maitreya which stood on the slopes of the 
Darel was admired by Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 858a) and Hsiian tsang (T 
2087, ch. 3, p. 8845) and attributed by the latter to the Arhat Madhyan- 
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tika who is thought to have gone three times to the Tusita heaven to 
contemplate the features of his holy model. With regard to the conver- 
sion of Kasmir, Hsiian tsang records a twofold tradition. The first, 
which agrees with the Sanskrit chronicle incorporated into the Divyava- 
dana, Milasarvastivadin Vinaya and ASokavadana, attributes the conver- 
sion of the kingdom to the Arhat Madhyantika who was said to have 
occupied the region with his five hundred disciples in the year 50 after 
the Nirvana (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a 19-b 10). The second, which merely 
reproduces a slight variation of the Vibhasa (T 1545, ch. 99, pp. 510c- 
512c), claims that KasSmir was converted in the year 100 after the 
Nirvana by five hundred orthodox Arhats, adversaries of the heretic 
Mahadeva and who had been forced to flee from Magadha by the 
declared hostility of Asoka (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8865 11-23). This second 
tradition is also adopted by Paramartha in his commentary upon the 
Treatise of Vasumitra (cf. DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, p. 37); it is quite close to 
the Sinhalese chronicle (Dipavamsa, VII, 4; Mahavamsa, XII, 3; Sa- 
manta, p. 66) according to which Kasmira-Gandhara was won over by 
Majjhantika immediately after the council of Pataliputra in the year 236 
after the Nirvana (250 B.C.) under Asoka the Great. In any case, and 
for reasons which will be explained further on, the conversion of Kasmir 
could not date back further than the time of Asoka the Maurya. 

Sanavasa, Ananda’s disciple, is already well-known to the Vibhdsa 
(T 1545, ch. 16, p. 796 11; T 1546, ch. 10, p. 65a 8) which records that 
after his Nirvana a large number of Avadanas, Sitras and Abhidharmas 
disappeared; but, curiously enough, it makes him the upadhydya of a 
certain Jivaka, unlike the rest of the tradition which gives him as the 
teacher of Upagupta. In a monastery two or three /i distant from 
Bamyan, Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 1, p. 8735-c) also saw the hempen 
robe of Sdnavasa : its abnormal dimensions diminished from year to 
year and it is supposed to vanish with the disappearance of the Good 
Law. 

As for the history of Upagupta such as it has been narrated above, it 
is again found in a series of works from both the Mahayana and 
Hinayana, the oldest of which cannot go further back than the second 
century A.D. The Hsien yui ching (T 202, ch. 13, pp. 4425-443c) and the 
Chinese compilation of the Fu fa tsang yin ytian chuan (T 2058, ch. 3, 
p. 304c sq.) reproduce it in full, the Kalpanamanditika (T 201, ch. 9, pp. 
307c-3095) and the Vibhadsa (T 1545, ch. 135, pp. 697c-698a) relate the 
contentions between the Master of the Law and Mara; the Mahdkaruna- 
pundarika (T 380, ch. 2, p. 954a 28) praises the apostolic work carried 
out by Upagupta and his disciples on Mount Urumunda; the Upadesa 
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(T 1509, ch. 10, p. 1295-c) retains the memory of an unrecorded episode : 
the lesson in politeness given to Upagupta by a 120-year-old bhiksuni 
who had known the Buddha in her youth. The AvaddnasSataka, II, pp. 
202-4 (cf. T 200, ch. 10, p. 2565) records the ordination of the young 
Sundara by Upagupta. Finally, the memory of the master was still alive 
in the region of Mathura and in the Sindh when Hsian tsang visited 
those areas at the beginning of the seventh century (T 1087, ch. 4, p. 
890b-c; ch. I1, p. 9376). 

The memory of the five Masters of the Law was so vivid on the 
mainland that they were placed at the top of the list of patriarchs when 
the enumeration of the latter was undertaken. We will return later to 
these Sarvastivadin lists (T 202, ch. 13, p. 4425; T 2043, ch. 7, p. 152c; 
T 1451, ch. 40, p. 411b-c), but also to those of the Mahasamghikas 
(T 1465, p. 900a), semi-Mahayanists (T 618, p. 30la) and Chinese 
(T 2145, ch. 9, p. 66c). Nevertheless, these masters do not appear at all 
in the list of 27 masters compiled in the Mahdsamghika Vinaya (T 1425, 
ch. 32, p. 493a). 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE MAURYAN PERIOD 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PERIOD*. — The Indian empire reached its 
zenith during the dynasty of the Mauryas which remained in power for 
137 years (324-187 B.C.). The military exploits of Candragupta (324- 
300) averted the Seleucid threat in the west and achieved the unity of the 
empire; the political genius of the minister Canakya established order 
and cohesion within its frontiers. 

The great figure of Candragupta is eclipsed by that of his grandson 
Asoka (272-236), the most notable personality in Indian history. After 
the bloody conquest of Kalinga, he was converted to Buddhism and 
undertook to raise the spiritual and moral level of his subjects by 
endowing them with a Dharma which appears as the model of an 
administration based on tolerance and shrewd understanding. The ASo- 
kan Dharma, propagated by the emperor in person, by governors of 
provinces, itinerant officials and ambassadors abroad, was published in 
the form of edicts distributed throughout the empire. It should not be 
confused with the Good Law expounded by Sakyamuni, for it merely 
defines the principles of natural morality, already established by the 
Buddha for the use of lay adherents; it falls short of the fundamental 
theorems of the profound doctrine discovered by the Master and 
instilled by him in the religious. 

The Buddhist legend has somewhat distorted the true countenance of 
Asoka, as we see it in his edicts. It tried to take over the emperor, 
presenting him as the model upasaka, the official defender of the Good 
Law, the great patron of the community. It is true, in fact, that the 
royal favours exerted a decisive influence on the erection of Buddhist 
monuments, the founding of monasteries, the recruiting of members 
of the Order and the expansion of the Good Law throughout the whole 
of India. Royal officials entrusted with propagating the Asokan Dharma 
paved the way for Buddhist missionaries who profited from the favour- 
able circumstances to intensify their activity. 

Beyond the Hindukush, Bactria remained outside the great movement 
of Indian civilization. After having been drawn for some time into the 
orbit of the lieutenants of Alexander and the Seleucids (325-250), she 
was able to take advantage of the Parthian revolt to declare herself as 
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independent. Diodotus J and II (250-225), by means of a skilful interplay 
of intrigues, firmly established their power. Their successor, Euthydemus 
of Magnesia (225-190), having successfully resisted the ventures of 
Antiochus III the Great, made Bactria a powerful state which soon 
became a threat to the Indian empire. 

On the other hand, in Ceylon the kings Devanampiyatissa (250-210) 
and Uttiya (210-200) submitted unreservedly to the demands and desires 
of the Mauryas. They welcomed Asoka’s messengers, exchanged em- 
bassies with the court at Pataliputra and gave the Buddhist missionaries 
an enthusiastic reception. It is doubtless somewhat of an exaggeration to 
claim that the conversion of the island took only a week, but it is certain 
that Ceylon very quickly became one of the strongholds of Buddhism. 

The successes achieved in the Mauryan period by the Buddha’s 
religion did not fail to provoke serious difficulties within the order. The 
Sinhalese chronicle refers to a third Buddhist council convened in the 
year 250 at Pataliputra in order to expel from the Samgha a crowd of 
heretics who had entered it surreptitiously. The Sanskrit and Chinese 
sources mention the untoward action of a certain Mahadeva whose 
heretical proposals set the Buddhist communities against each other. 
Both the northern and southern sources know of the existence of a 
schism which decided a large number of monks to separate from the 
main body of the Elders (sthavira) in order to form a sect of the 
dissident majority (mahdsamghika)*. 

Through the fluctuations and inconsistencies of the tradition, one can 
get a glimpse of the difficulties which the Buddhist Samgha came up 
against in the first two centuries of its existence. From the time of the 
Buddha’s decease, a closed group of Arhats inspired by MahakaSyapa 
undertook to recite jointly the Word of the Buddha and to codify the 
discipline of the order. They set themselves up as authorized guardians 
of the teaching, as upholders of strict observance and, as Arhats, 
claimed a certain amount of spiritual privileges. 

This initiative did not receive universal approval. Some monks prefer- 
red to keep the teaching just as they themselves had heard it from the 
lips of the Buddha, even if it meant completing it with works of their 
own composition. Others would have liked a less strict discipline, with 
the minor precepts being abolished. Yet others, who had still not 
attained holiness, considered that the privileges claimed by the Arhats 
were exaggerated; they were supported by the laity who were regarded 
as subordinate members of the community, but who intended to bridge 
the gap which separated the upasaka from the monk. 

The discontent smouldered for quite a long period. [t burst into 
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flames when a heretic put forward five proposals which were directly 
prejudicial to the honour of the Arhats. He was supported by several of 
the religious communities. When these proposals were condemned, a 
schism occurred. The objectors, who were the greater number, separated 
from the main body of the Elders (sthavira) and formed a dissident 
branch of the majority (mahdsamghika). The schism, which had been 
long in preparation, reached its culmination in the reign of Asoka, 
possibly even a few years earlier, since it is doubtful whether the king 
had played an active part in that event. 

The major event of the Mauryan period was the spreading of the 
Buddha’s religion throughout the whole of India. The Sinhalese chro- 
nicle narrates those conversions and ordinations which constitute the 
digvijaya of the Good Law. Archaeological discoveries and cross-refer- 
ences to the northern sources often guarantee the accuracy of the 
details it supplies. However, the chronicle distorts the facts by ascribing 
the general conversion of India to the action of a handful of missionaries 
sent out by Moggaliputtatissa, and by giving that memorable event a 
precise date : 250 B.C. The northern sources provide a more accurate 
idea of the Buddhist propaganda. It was inaugurated by the Buddha 
and his immediate disciples and continued with varying success during 
the first two centuries of the Nirvana, reaching its culminating point in 
the Mauryan period. Even though Magadha remained the main axis of 
the movement, the action of the secondary centres, Kausambi, Ujjayini 
and Mathura, should not be underestimated. While not ignoring the role 
played by private initiative in the propagation of the faith, emphasis 
should be given to the intrinsic power of expansion of the Good Law a 
power which, in order to show itself, only needed favourable political 
circumstances. These were best achieved in the reign of the great Asoka. 
From then on, the Good Law gained ground rapidly, and step by step 
Sakyamuni’s messages reached all the regions of India and Ceylon. 

Archaeological discoveries enable us to follow the steps of this pro- 
gress. Undoubtedly the state of the ruins does not always allow of a 
decision as to whether a monument does indeed date back to the ancient 
era or whether it belongs to a later period. However, the Chinese 
pilgrims and particularly, Hsiian tsang who visited India at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, have enumerated what they called “ASokan 
stiipas’” — funerary and commemorative monuments of an archaic type 
with hemispherical domes — which go back to the period of the 
Mauryas, or at least the Sungas, and mark the trail of the triumphant 
progress of the Good Law. 
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I. — HISTORICAL FACTS 
1. — THE MAURYAN EMPIRE 


Ist —~ The succession of kings 


According to the Purdna (P., p. 30), the dynasty of the Mauryas 
lasted for 137 years, that is, if we abide by the chronological system 
adopted here, from 324 to 187 B.C. In order to establish the dates of the 
various reigns, we have at our disposal data supplied by the Purana 
(P., pp. 27-30) and the Sinhalese chronicles (Dpv., V, 100-1; Mhv., V, 16- 
22; XX, 1-6; Sp., p. 41). It should be noted that the latter date the 
events, not in completed years, as has sometimes been claimed, but from 
the year of inception : this is what appears from a passage in the 
Mahdvamsa (XX, 1-6) which assigns an interval of 37 years to events 
which occurred in the years 18+ 12+4+43+4, which would make a total 
of 41, and not of 37 (17+11+34+42+4), if they were counted in 
completed years. 

The chronicles locate the assumption of power by Asoka in 214 after 
the Nirvana (272 B.C.), his consecration in 218 after the Nirvana (268 
B.C.) and, after that event, attribute to him a further 37 years of 
existence, i.e. from 218 to 255 after the Nirvana (268-231 B.C.). The 
Puranas merely say that he ruled for 36 years; therefore if he assumed 
power in 272 B.C., from 272 to 236 B.C. 

The Buddhist and Puranic traditions are not irreconcilable, since the 
northern Buddhists claim that, towards the end of his life, ASoka sank 
into his second childhood and fell under the guardianship of his 
grandson Sampadin; his actual reign, therefore, may well have ended 
some years before his death. As a working hypothesis, we posit here that 
Asoka assumed power in 214 after the Nirvana (272 B.C.), was con- 
secrated in 218 after the Nirvana (268 B.C.), ruled effectively from 214 
to 250 after the Nirvana (272-236 B.C.) and died several years later, in 
255 after the Nirvana (231 B.C.)?. 

Having said this, here is the order of succession of the Mauryan 
emperors who followed the kings of Magadha : 


There is no perfect agreement over the date of the assumption of power, consecration 
and death of Asoka. Here are some dates proposed for these three events : 274-270-237 or 
236 (F.W. THOMAS), 274-270-232 (ALLAN), 273-269-232 (VINCENT SMITH, MAJUMDAR, 
BASHAM), 269-264-227 (GEIGER), 268-264-? (HULTZSCH), 264-260-227 or 226 (FILLIOZAT). 
P.H.L. EGGERMONT, The Chronology of the Reign of Asoka Moriya, Leiden, 1956, has taken 
the problem up again in detail : he reaches the conclusion that Asoka was consecrated on 
his accession to the throne, in 268 B.C.; he suggests 233 as the date of his death. 
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Sovereigns Length of reign | Era of the Nirv. _ Anc. Era (B.C.) 


il. Candragupta 24 years 162-186 324-300 

12. Bindusara 28 years 186-214 300-272 
13. Asoka accession 214 272 
consecration 218 268 

rules 36 years 214-250 272-236 
death 255 231 

14. Last Mauryas 49 years 250-299 236-187 


With regard to these last Mauryas, the sources disagree seriously : 


1. The Purana (P., pp. 27-30) give the following list : 

1. Kunala or Suyasas, reigns 8 years 

*2. Bandhupalita, son of 1, reigns 8 years 

*3. Indrapalita 

4. Dasona, son of 3, reigns 7 years 

5. Dasaratha, son of 4, reigns 8 years 

6. Samprati or Sangata, son of 5, reigns 9 years 

*7. Salisika, son of 6, reigns 13 years 

8. Devadharman or Devavarman or Somavarman, son of 7, reigns 7 years 
9. Satadhanvan or Sagadharman, son of 8, reigns 8 years 
10. Brhadratha, reigns 7 years. 


The names marked with an asterisk are passed over in silence by some 
of the Puranic recensions. The total of the reigns comes to seventy-five 
years, instead of the forty-nine calculated above. Several of these princes 
must therefore have reigned simultaneously in various parts of the 
empire. 

2. The recensions of the Asokdvadana (Divya, p. 433; T 99, ch. 25, p. 
1816; T 2043, ch. 5, p. 149a-b) refer to only six sovereigns : 


Divya T 99 T 2043 


1. Kunala t. Kunala 1. Kunala 

2. Samprati 2. Sampradin 2. Sampradin 
3. Brhaspati 3. Brhaspati 3. Brhaspati 

4. Vrsasena 4. Vrsasena 4. Vrsasena 

5. Pusyadharman 5. Pusyasuma(na) 5. Pusyavarman 
6. Pusyamitra 6. Pusyamitra 6. Pusyamitra 


However, according to most of the Brahmanical! sources, Pusyamitra 
pertained to the Sunga dynasty, and not the Maurya. 

3. According to the Tibetan historian Taranatha (p. 48 sq.). ASoka’s 
successors were Kunala, Vigatasoka and Virasena. 
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4. The Rajatarangini (1, 108-52) has a son of Asoka, named Jalauka, 
reign in Kasmir. 

5. According to the Edict of the Queen (BLOCH, p. 159), Asoka had, 
by his second wife Kaluvaki, a son named Tivala. 

6. Finally, in approximately the year 206, an Indian king named 
Sophagasenus (= Subhagasena), who probably belonged to the family of 
the Mauryas, was beaten in the Kabul valley by the Seleucid Antiochus 
III the Great and had to surrender a considerable number of elephants 
to the victor, as well as a large indemnity (Polybius, XI, 34, 11-12). 


2nd — Candragupta 


OriGiIN. — Candragupta belonged to the ksatriya clan of the Mau- 
ryas?. This small republic, the centre of which was the Pipphalavana on 
the borders of the Nepalese Terai, was admitted to the sharing out of 
the Buddha’s relics and received the coals which had been used to 
cremate him (Digha, II, p. 166). Its subjects were related to the Sakyas 
and, after the massacre of the latter by Virudhaka, took refuge in the 
Himalayas. Candragupta was therefore born in exile and was brought 
up by his mother, the former queen of the Mauryas, whose husband had 
just been murdered by a neighbouring king (Mahadvamsa Comm., 
p. 181). 

Other sources attribute a less noble origin to him. According to the 
classical historian Justin (XV, 4, 15), Sandracottus was of obscure birth; 
the Jaina tradition (Parisistaparvan, VIII, 229) as well as the Brahmani- 
cal (Mudraraksasa, 11 and IV) consider him as a descendant of the 
Nanda family and a humble village girl named Mura. 


Youtn. — A classical and probably apocryphal tradition claims that 


2? The origin of the Mauryas is a complicated question. Besides general works, informa- 
tion can be gleaned from P.L. BHARGAVA, Candragupta Maurya, Lucknow, 1936 (impor- 
tant for a transiation of sources); H.K. Des, Was C. low-born? IHQ., VIII, 1932, pp. 466- 
79; K.S. SANKAR, Some problems of Indian Chronology, ABORI, XII, pp. 301-61; N.K. 
BHATTASALI, Maurya Chronology and Connected Problems, JRAS, Ap., 1932, pp. 273-88; 
D. Sarma, The So-called City Council of Pataliputra, YHQ, XI, 1935, pp. 145-6; C.D. 
Cuattersee, Early Life of Candragupta Maurya, B.C. Law Volume, I, Calcutta, 1945, 
pp. 590-610. 3 ; 

It is not impossible that C. married a Greek and that this misalliance earned him and his 
successors the hostility of the brahmins. A. GHOsH, The Caste of Candragupta Maurya, 
THQ, VI, 1930, pp. 271-83, points out a hitherto unremarked verse in the Bhavisyapurana : 
Candraguptas tatah pascat paurasadhipateh sutam sulibasya tathodvahya yavanim bauddha- 
tatparah. 
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Androcottus often met Alexander in his early youth and later asserted 
that Alexander very nearly became ruler of India, since the king of that 
country (Dhana-Nanda] was generally hated and despised for his wicked- 
ness and the lowness of his birth (Plutarch, Vita Alex., LXII). However, 
the intrigues of the young Indian did not achieve the result he hoped 
since, “having offended king Alexander* by his effrontery, he was 
condemned to death and sought his safety in the swiftness of his legs” 
(Justin, XV, 4, 16). Having taken refuge in the jungle, he became the 
leader of a band of brigands, induced the Indians of the North-West to 
rebel and prepared to wage war on the Macedonian satraps (Id., XV, 4, 
16-19). 


SEIZURE OF THE THRONE (324 B.C.). — While retreating, Candragupta 
fell under the influence of Canakya, also called Visnugupta or Kautilya. 
According to the Mahdvamsa Commentary (p. 181 sq.), this Canakya 
was a brahmin and native of Taksasila. Having gone one day to 
Dhanananda’s palace in Pataliputra, he had been insulted there. In 
order to avenge himself, he abducted the king’s son, Parvatakumara; 
however, on meeting Candragupta and considering him to be more 
capable of serving his purpose than the young prince, he had Parvataku- 
mara put to death and transferred all his plans to Candragupta. He 
assembled troops, then incited Candragupta to rebel, kill Dhanananda 
and mount the throne of Magadha. The battle which set Candragupta 
against Dhanananda’s armies commanded by Bhaddasala was particu- 
larly murderous, a real ‘“‘corpse-dance” (Milindapatiha, p. 292). It 
concluded in complete victory for Candragupta and his domination over 
the whole territory of Jambudvipa. 

According to the dramatist Visakhadatta of the ninth century, Cana- 
kya, having been offended in his brahmanic pride, left Magadha with his 
young protégé Candragupta and established a confederation of which 
the main leader, alongside Candragupta, was Parvataka, a king from the 
North-West, who has sometimes been identified with the Porus of the 
Greek historians*. Candragupta and Parvataka agreed to share Dhana- 
nanda’s states after the victory; however, once the latter was gained, 
Canakya, by ruse or by force, eliminated all the other claimants leaving 
Candragupta in sole power. 


> It is indeed Alexandrum in Justin’s text but western criticism makes the correction 
Alexandrum = Nandrum = Nanda. Indian scholars rightly protest against this alteration; 
cf. RAYCHAUDHURI, Political Hist., p. 265; Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 44. 

* On this subject, see J. CHARPENTIER, JRAS, 1923, p. 505; H.C. Setu, Identification of 
Parvataka and Porus, THQ, XVII, 1941, pp. 172-9. 
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CONQUEST OF INDIA. — According to Plutarch, Androcottus ‘‘at the 
head of an army of 600,000 men, overran and subdued the whole of 
India” (Vita Alex., LXIT). He began by liberating the North-West from 
the Macedonian yoke. In 321, at the partition of Triparadisus, the only 
Indian states located to the east of the Indus which acknowledged the 
foreign suzerainty were the Indian kingdoms of Taxiles and Porus, 
under the supervision of Eudemus; the satrapy of the Lower Indus 
entrusted to Peithon was reduced to the region neigbouring the Paropa- 
misadae. In the years 317 and 316, the two governors, involved in the 
battles between the Diadochi, abandoned their territories. Candragupta 
immediately added them to his crown, since those regions no longer 
appear in the list of colonies which Antigonus distributed among his 
lieutenants after his victory over Eumenes (316). The Indus marked the 
frontier between India and the Seleucid empire. 

With the Punjab liberated, Candragupta proceeded with the conquest 
of Avanti and Surastra. The inscription of Rudradaman, on the Juna- 
garh rock in Kathiawar (LUpers, 965), recalls that the famous Sudar- 
sana lake, in Girinagara, was originally dug by the vaisya Pusyagupta, a 
provincial governor of the Maurya king Candragupta. 

Some Tamil authors, Mamulandr, Paranar, etc., claim that at that 
early date the Mauryas had entered Konkan, crossed the district of 
Kongu (Coimbatore) and finally reached Podiyil Hill (Malaya). Simi- 
larly later inscriptions assert that Nagarkhanda, in Mysore, was protec- 
ted by the sage Candragupta, ‘‘an abode of usages of eminent Ksa- 
triyas”’5, 


THE WAR WITH SELEucus I (305-304 B.C.). — We saw above how, 
from the evidence of Appian, Strabo and Plutarch, Seleucus I, having 
crossed the Indus, waged war on Candragupta but ended by concluding 
a treaty of friendship and a matrimonial alliance with him. Some 
information supplied by the geographer Eratosthenes and supported by 
Strabo seems to indicate that the North-West frontier was moved back 
towards the west until it included all or part of the Paropamisadae, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and even some districts of Aria. The new demarca- 
tion line remained unchanged until the beginning of the second century 
B.C.; it was crossed, in approximately the year 200 B.C., by the troops 
of Euthydemus of Magnesia and his son Demetrius. 


FOREIGN EMBASSIES. — Once peace was concluded, the Seleucids and 


$ Raychaudhuri, Political Hist., pp. 269-70, quoting himself Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions, p. 10. 
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Lagidae sent ambassadors to the court at Pataliputra, capital of the new 
Indian empire : Megasthenes and Deimachus of the Plataeans represent- 
ed the Seleucids, Seleucus I Nicator (312-280) and Antiochus I Soter 
(280-261), the first with Candragupta, the second with Bindusara surnam- 
ed Amitraghata; Dionysius was sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247), either to Bindusara or to Asoka. This is what appears from the 
evidence of the ancient historians : ‘‘There were sent as embassies to 
Palimbothra, first Megasthenes to Sandracottus, then Deimachus to 
Allitrochades, son of the former; and they left memoirs of their travels” 
(Strabo, II, 1, 9). — ‘‘Megasthenes who was living with Sibyrtius, satrap 
of Arachosia, asserts that he called several times on Sandracottus, the 
king of the Indians” (Arrian, Anab., V, 6, 2). — ““Greek writers who had 
stayed at the Indian courts (Megasthenes and Dionysius sent by Phila- 
delphus for this purpose) have described the strength of those peoples” 
(Pliny, VI, 58). 

Megasthenes and Deimachus of the Plataeans in turn published Indike 
works of which only fragments remain, notable for the former (MULLER, 
FHG, II, pp. 397-439), insignificant for the latter (Ip., ibid., pp. 440-1). 
Both authors are severely criticized by Strabo : “We will point out”, he 
says, “that, even if it is true that, as a general thesis, all the authors who 
wrote about India lied most of the time, Deimachus surpasses them all 
in that respect, and Megasthenes comes right after him” (Strabo, I], 1, 
9). On the other hand, Arrian, who cites Megasthenes profusely in his 
Indike, considers him as a serious historian and places him on the same 
level as the geographer Eratosthenes (Arrian, Anab., V, 5, 1). Although 
his critical sense was somewhat mediocre Megasthenes was nevertheless 
a keen observer and left us good descriptions of the town of Pataliputra, 
the royal palace, the customs at the imperial court and the composition 
of the army. The information he supplies is the clearest of what the 
ancient world knew about India, and is far superior to that of his 
predecessors, such as Scylax of Caryanda, Hecataeus of Miletus, Hero- 
dotus of Halicarnassus and Ctesias of Cnidos. It deserves to be compa- 
red with the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, that code of universal law which 
describes in detail all the competences of the political, judicial and 
executive administration of the Indian state. Debate still continues over 
the question of knowing whether this is indeed the work of Canakya, 
Candragupta’s minister ®. 


DEATH OF CANDRAGUPTA (300 B.C.). — Being closely controlled by 


° On this question, see B. BRELOER, Kautaliya-Studien, 3 vol., Bonn, 1927-34; STEN 
Konow, Kautalya Studies, Oslo, 1945. 
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the minister who had made his fortune, Candragupta was doubtless a 
faithful observer of brahmanical customs. However, a late Jaina tradi- 
tion, represented by the Parisistaparvan (VIII, 415 sq.), claims that 
towards the end of his life the emperor embraced the religion of the 
Tirthamkaras, abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena, and retired 
with the holy Bhadrabahu to a monastery at Sravana-Belgola, in 
Mysore*. There he is said to have fasted to death in the Jaina fashion. 
Some inscriptions from Mysore, which date back to about the year 900, 
refer to the renowned couple, Bhadrabahu and Candragupta’. 

One thing seems certain : namely, that the latter had no sympathy for 
Buddhism. The Theragatha Commentary claims that, on the instigation 
of Canakya, he had the father of the Buddhist Thera Tekicchakari 
thrown into prison®. So it is not without reason that the majority of the 
Buddhist sources, such as the Divyavadand, willingly pass over him in 
silence. The Marijusrimulakalpa (vv. 439-40) devotes only a few lines to 
him : he was, it says, a very wealthy sovereign, faithful to his promises 
and religious; but, bad advisers led him to kill many people. As for his 
prime minister Canakya (vv. 454-6), he was fearful in anger, but 
successful in all his undertakings. These continued for three reigns. 


3rd —- Bindusara 


The life of the second Maurya appears to be a web of legends, both 
Sanskrit and Pali. They are found in the Asokdvadana (Divya, pp. 369- 
73; T 99, ch. 23, pp. 162a 17-1636 17; T 2042, ch. I, pp. 99c 20-100c 27; 
T 2043, ch. 1, pp. 1325 11-133c 2), the Sinhalese chronicles (Dpv., V, 
101; VI, 15; MaAv., V 18 sq.; 38 sq.; Sp., p. 44) and the Mahavamsa 
commentary (pp. 187-9, 324). 

Known to the Greeks as Amitrochades, Amitrochates or Allitrocha- 
des (cf. Amitraghata “‘slayer of foes” in the Mahabhasya, III, 2, 87, by 
Patafijali)®, Bindusdéra was, according to the Jaina texts, the son of 
Candragupta and Durdhara, a first cousin of the latter. Tradition 
attributes to him some hundred sons, of whom his eldest and favourite 
was named Susima in Sanskrit, Sumana in Pali. His chief wife, Janapa- 
dakalyani, Subhadrangi, or Dhamma, was the daughter of a brahmin 
from Campala, and gave him two sons, Asoka and Vitasoka (Tissa in 
Pali). Among Bindus4ara’s five hundred ministers, we note the names of 


7 RaYCHAUDHURI, Political Hist., p. 295. 
® C. Ruys Davips, Psalms of the Brethren, London, 1937, p. 208. 
> Cf. J. CHARPENTIER, Amitraghdta, JRAS, 1928, pp. 132-5. 
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the old chancellor Canakya, the soothsayer Pingala Vatsajiva or Pilinga- 
vatsa, and the prime minister Radhagupta. 

Taranatha (pp. 88-9) presents Bindusara and his minister Canakya as 
tireless conquerors; they purportedly exterminated the kings and nobi- 
lity of approximately sixteen cities and subjugated ali the territories 
between the eastern and western seas. In fact, however, Bindusara 
merely subdued the revolts brought about by the cruelty of his gover- 
nors in various parts of his states. According to the Divydvadana 
(pp. 371-2), two uprisings broke out successively, at Taksasia in the 
Punjab and at Khasa in the South-west of Kasmir : ASoka, commission- 
ed by his father, succeeded in quelling them by treating the rebels with 
gentleness, by removing the bad governors and by setting up a feudal 
regime. The Pali sources add that Asoka also held a viceroyalty in 
Avantirastra (Dpv., VI, 15, Mav., V, 39). 

Bindusara was on excellent terms with the Seleucids, his neighbours. 
We have already seen that he received at his court Deimachus of the 
Plataeans, the ambassador of Seleucus I Nicator, and we also know 
through Hegesander (FHG, IV, p. 421) that he corresponded with 
Antiochus I Soter : “The figs were so sought after by all men that even 
Amitrochates, the Indian king, wrote to Antiochus asking him to send 
him, in return for money, wine, figs and a sophist. Antiochus replied 
that he was sending him the figs and wine, but that the Greeks were not 
in the habit of selling sophists”’. 

With regard to internal politics, Bindusara patronised the brahmins 
and ensured the daily maintenance of 60,000 adherents of the brahmani- 
cal sects (Sp., p. 44). Furthermore, he did not lack interest in religious 
wanderers, or Parivrajakas, at least one of whom, Pingalavatsa, exer- 
cised his talent, as soothsayer at the court (Divya, p. 370). 

Bindusara chose as his successor Susima, his eldest son but his plans 
were thwarted by Asoka who, immediately after his father’s death, 
occupied Pataliputra where, with the help of the minister Radhagupta, 
he held all the other claimants at bay. Once his position was assured, 
legend has it that he killed all his brothers, except VitaSoka (or Tissa), 
and exterminated the harem and the ministers. 


4th — Asoka 


The greatest political and spiritual figure of ancient India was Asoka 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin Raja Magadhe : “Asoka, the beloved of the 
gods, of amiable expression, king of Magadha”’!°. Passed over in silence 


‘0 General studies on ASoka :* D.R. BHANDARKAR, ASoka, 3rd ed., 1932; V.A. SMITH, 
Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India, 31rd ed., Oxford, 1920; Ed. Harpy, Kénig Asoka, 
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by the Graeco-Roman historians, he is known as much from contempo- 
rary documents — the edicts which he had engraved on rocks and pillars 
— as from later legends the most important of which are Buddhist in 
origin : ASokavadana (T 2042, 2043) — reproduced in extracts in the 
Divyadvadana (pp. 348-434) and the Samyuktagama (T 99, ch. 23, 
pp. 1615-170c) — and the Sinhalese chronicles (Dipavamsa, Ch. I, V, VI, 
VII, XI; Mahavamsa, Ch. V, XI, XX : Samantapasadikd, p. 35 sq.), not 
to mention the innumerable allusions in the Buddhist sutras and Ssastras, 
Jaina texts and brahmanical literature. There are considerable divergen- 
ces between these sources; without attempting to make them consonant, 
we will analyze them in turn, passing from history to legend, in order to 
bring out the accretions collected by the latter. 


a. — The Edicts 


PUBLICATION OF THE Epicts. — The inscriptions engraved by Asoka 
— edicts on rock (R.) and edicts on pillar (P.) — that are known at the 
present time are thirty-three in number!!. The language is Magadhi, the 
official language of the imperial chancellery of Pataliputra, influenced in 
the Punjab (Mansehra and Shahbazgarht) by northern Prakrit, and in 
Gujarat (Girnar) by the dialect of the South-West. The script is a variety 
of Brahmi, except in the North-West where Kharosthi (Mansehra and 
Shahbazgarhi) or Aramaic script are used (Laghman). 

According to the probable or attested date of their publication, the 
edicts can be classed in six groups : 

(1) Year 12 of the consecration (230 after the Nirvana, 256 B.C.) : the 


3rd _ed., Mainz, 1920; R. MOoKERJEE, Asoka, London, 1928; V.R.R. DiksHITaR, The 
Mauryan Polity, Madras, 1932; Asoka’s Religion, the evidence of archaeology, JORM, IV, 2 
(scholarly studies, but with an anti-Buddhist bias); B.C. GoKHALE, Buddhism and Asoka, 
Baroda, 1948; F. KERN, ASoka Kaiser und Missionar, Bern, 1956. — Several articles in 
Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 1931 : B.C. Law, Some Ancient Indian Kings, pp. 186-219; 
R. Mookersee, The Authenticity of the Asokan Legends, pp. 547-58; D.R. BHANDARKAR, 
ASoka and his Mission, pp. 612-35. 

11 Editions of the edicts* : E. SENART, Les inscriptions de Piyadasi, 2 vol., Paris, 1881-86; 
E. Huttzscu, The Inscriptions of Asoka (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I), Oxford, 
1925; A.C. WooLNER, Asoka text and glossary, Calcutta, 1924; J. BLOCH, Les inscriptions 
d' Asoka, Paris, 1950; W.B. HENNING, The Aramaic Inscription of Asoka found in Lampaka, 
BSOAS, XIII, 1949, pp. 80-8; G.S. Murti and A.N.K. Alyanaar, Edicts of Asoka with 
English Translation, Madras, 1950. Also see the addenda below, pp. 711 sq.** 

For the interpretation of obscure passages, in particular see : L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, 
L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas..., pp. 101-19; J. Firuiozat, L'énigme des 256 nuits 
d’Agoka, JA, 1949, pp. 143-53; Les devas d’AsSoka, dieux ou divines Majestés, JA, 1949, 
pp. 225-47; Les festivités du Dhamma chez Asoka, JA, 1957, pp. 1-9. — Also see the articles 
collated by M. LaLou, Bibliographie bouddhique, 111, Nos. 451-7; XXI-XXIII, Nos. 2094- 
2112, *** 
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first two inscriptions of Barabar, in Magadha, comemmorating the gift 
to the Ajivikas of the Nigrodha and Mount Khalatika caves. 

(2) Year 13 (231 after the Nirvana, 255 B.C.) : the rock inscriptions 
known as Minor, found in different places : Bairat (Jaipir), Sahasram 
(Bihar) and Rupnath (Jubbulpore District, Madhya Pradesh) in the 
north; Maski, Palkigundu and Gavimath (Hyderabad), Siddapura and 
Jatinga Ramesvara (Mysore), Yerragudi (Kurnool District, Andhra Pra- 
desh) in the south. The versions of Mysore and Yerragudi, both closely 
connected, also contain an addition, particularly developed at Yerra- 
gudi. 

(3) Year 13 : the single edict of Bhabra, also known as the Inscription 
of Calcutta-Bairat, addressed to the Buddhist Samgha. 

(4) Year 14 (232 after the Nirvana, 254 B.C.) : the fourteen rock 
edicts found in seven versions of lesser or greater completeness at Girnar 
(Kathiawar), Kalst (Dehra Dun), Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar), Mansehra 
(Hazara), Dhauli (Puri), Jaugada (Ganjam), and Yerragudi (Kurnool), 
without taking into account the fragments on the eighth rock edict 
found at Sopara (Thana District, Maharashtra) and at Laghman (Kabul 
Valley). 

(4 a) Year 14 : the two separate edicts of Kalinga found at Dhauli 
and Jaugada, where they replace rock edicts No. 11 to 13. : 

(1 a) Year 19 (237 after the Nirvana, 249 B.C.) : third cave at 
Barabar. 

(5) Year 20 (238 after the Nirvana, 248 B.C.) : pillar inscriptions at 
Rummundei and Nigali Sagar or Nighva (Nepal). 

(6) Years 26 and 27 (244-245 after the Nirvana, 242-241 B.C.) : the 
seven pillar edicts. The seventh and most important appears, with the 
others, only on the pillar at Delhi-Topra. The pillars at Delhi-Mirath, 
Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh and Rampurva (northern Bihar), 
Allahabad-Kosam (formerly Kausambi) contain only the first six edicts, 
but Kosam includes two further short inscriptions, one entitled The 
Edict of the Queen and the other, directed against the Samghabheda, the 
Edict of Kausambi. 

(5 a) Towards the end of the reign : the smaller pillar edicts found in 
Safict and Sarnath, which reproduce the Edict of Kausdmbi forbidding 
the schism. 


THE EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE. — The distribution of the edicts and their 
contents gives us an approximate idea of the limits of the empire and its 
administrative divisions. 

Among the provinces immediately governed by the king himself or his 
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direct officials (mahamdtra), mention must be made of Magadha and the 
central districts such as Kausambt. 

Kumaras or royal princes, as viceroys, administered Kalinga, capital 
Tosali, a conquest of ASoka; Avanti, capital Ujjayini; Uttarapatha, an 
area in the northern Punjab, capital Taksasila; finally, Daksina or 
southern region, capital Suvarnagiri, to be sought in Nizam. 

The frontier regions, the list of which appears in the edicts, were 
under the domination of feudal minor kings, and constituted rdjavisaya. 

Outside the empire, but linked with it through bonds of assured 
friendship, there remained the Dravidian states in the extreme south of 
the peninsula : Cola (Trichinoply and Tanjore), Pandya (Madura), 
Satyaputra (Mangalore), Keralaputra (Malabar) and Tamraparni (Cey- 
lon). 


NOTEWORTHY DATES OF THE REIGN. — The edicts contain indications 
of some important events of the reign dating from the time of the 
consecration. 

Year 8 (226 after the Nirvana, 260 B.C.). — During the conquest of 
Kalinga, 150,000 persons were deported, 100,000 were killed; several 
times that number perished. This catastrophe severely affected all the 
inhabitants, brahmins and Sramanas, as well as the believers and devout 
citizens. Smitten with remorse, the king decided to substitute the reign of 
the Dharma for that of violence (R. XIII, BLocn, pp. 125-9). He became 
a faithful layman, that is, an upadsaka'?, but for a year was not very 
zealous (Minor Edicts, BLOcH, p. 145). 

Year 10 (228 after the Nirvana, 258 B.C.). — A year and a half after 
taking his upasaka vows, the king’s zeal became extreme (BLOCH, 
p. 146). Ten years after his consecration, he set out for Enlightenment 
(aydya sambodhim), inaugurating a tour of the Dharma (dharmaydtra) 
with audiences, instructions and distributions of gold to the religious 
and the old (BLocH, p. 112)-: 256 nights were spent on tour (BLOCH, 
p. 149). 

Years 12 (230 after the Nirvana, 256 B.C.). — the king ordered his 
district officers (yukta) to set out on circuit every five years with a special 
edict on the teaching of the Dharma (BLocu, pp. 95-97). Making use of 
reproductions of edifying pictures; this initiative did much to extend the 
practice of the Dharma (BLOCH, pp. 98-9). In order to prolong its effect, 
the king ordered the edict of the Dharma to be engraved on rock 


‘2 Asoka was a Buddhist layman, an updsaka, but never a monk. This question is 
discussed by B.C. Law, Did Asoka become a Bhikkhu?, IC, 1, pp. 123-4. 
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(dharmalipi). Notwithstanding, he donated the Banyan and Mount 
Khalatika caves to the Ajivikas (BLOCH, p. 156). 

It was no doubt also in the year 12 or 13 of the consecration that 
Asoka considered himself as having won the victory of the Dharma, 
both in foreign kingdoms and in his own empire (BLOCH, p. 130, see also 
p. 93). 

Among the foreign sovereigns who received his message, he quotes the 
Greek king Amtiyoga (Antiochus II Theos of Syria, 261-246) and, more 
distant than Antiochus, four kings : Turamaya (Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
of Egypt, 285-247), Amtekin (Antigonus II Gonatas of Macedonia, 276- 
239), Maga (Magas of Cyrene, deceased in 258), and Alikasudara 
(Alexander of Epirus, 272-256)!3. The Colas of Coromandel, the Pan- 
dyas in the south of the peninsula, Satyaputra which has not been 
definitely identified, Keralaputra in Malabar and finally, Tamraparni or 
Ceylon were mentioned as borderland Indian kingdoms. 

Year 13 (231 after the Nirvana, 255 B.C.). — Asoka created overseers 
of the Dharma (dharmamahdmatra) to supervise the sects and favour 
those faithful to the Dharma among the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandha- 
rans, Ristikas and Pitenikas (BLOCH, p. 103). 

Year 14 (232 after the Nirvana, 254 B.C.). — Asoka doubled the size 
of the stupa of the Buddha Konakamuni at Nigalisagar (BLOCH, p. 158). 

Year 19 (237 after the Nirvana, 249 B.C.). — Gift of the third cave of 
Barabar to the Ajivikas (BLOCH, p. 156). 

Year 20 (238 after the Nirvana, 248 B.C.). — Asoka visited the 
Lumbini garden, the Buddha’s birthplace (BLOCH, p. 157), and paid 
further homage to the stipa of Konakamuni (BLOCH, p. 158). 

Year 26 (244 after the Nirvana, 242 B.C.). — Publication of the first 
six pillar edicts (BLOCH, pp. 161, 163, 165, 168). 

Year 27 (245 after the Nirvana, 241 B.C.) — Publication, at Delhi- 
Topra, of the seventh pillar edict (BLOCH, p. 172). 


THE DHARMA OF ASOKA. — The remorse which Asoka felt after the 
bloody conquest of Kalinga led him to embrace the Buddhist religion. 
He became an upasaka, but for a year his zeal was far from ardent. A 
year and a half later, during a pilgrimage to the Bodhi tree, he visited 
the community of monks and, after a peregrination which lasted for 
two hundred and fifty-six nights, he promulgated the fourteen rock 
edicts (ca 254 B.C.), which were followed, fourteen or fifteen years later 
(ca 242-241 B.C.), by the seven pillar edicts which aimed at substituting 
the victory of the Dharma for the reign of coercion and violence. 


'S On the use to be made of these synchronisms for the date of Asoka, see J. FILLiozar, 
Inde Classique, 1, p. 219. 
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Asoka himself established a clear distinction between his personal 
Dharma, which as sovereign he intended to render triumphant “‘in order 
to discharge his debt to creatures”, and the Buddhist Law expounded by 
the Buddha and which, according to the recognized expression, he 
designated in his edict at Bhabra by the name of Saddharma “‘Good 
Law” !4, 

Therefore it would be fruitless to seek in his edicts the profound ideas 
and fundamental theories of Buddhism; no mention is made of the four 
noble truths, or the eightfold path, or the doctrine of dependent 
origination, or the Buddha’s supernatural qualities; neither the name 
nor concept of Nirvana is encountered. Asoka might have believed he 
was failing in his duties as an impartial sovereign by favouring a 
particular religion to the detriment of others. His Dharma is superim- 
posed on various beliefs without any claim to absorb them; acceptable 
to all, the lay and the religious, Indians or foreigners, it is also 
compulsory for all. 

The Dharma is only an expression, in its most universal form, of the 
great principles of natural law; it teaches “proper conduct according to 
the ancient rule”?>5, a rule which kings in the past had already tried 
to promote!®. To avoid sin, practise virtue and perform the duties of 
human solidarity, such is the essence of ASoka’s Dharma. Therefore, its 
parallels are not to be found in the Buddhist sitras devoted to the 
exaltation of the religious life, but in the Dharmasdastras, the descrip- 
tions of lay morality scattered throughout the ancient anthologies of 
universal wisdom, Dhammapada, Suttanipata, as well as the Advice to 
Upasakas dispersed throughout the canonical writings, Lakkhanasut- 
tanta'’, Siigalovada'® and the various Gahapativagga in the Majjhima’®, 
Samyutta?® and Anguttara?'. As we have seen in the first chapter, this 
advice to the laity merely promotes the general rules of moral life, under 
the aegis of the Buddha. 

For Asoka, all men were his children, and he worked for their welfare 
and happiness in order to ensure them bliss in this world but especially 


'* J. BLocu, Les inscriptions d'ASoka, p. 154. 
13 Ip. p. ISL. 

'6 Ip, p. 168. 

7 Digha, Ul, pp. 142-79. 

8 Digha, Ill, pp. 180-93. 

19 Majjhima, I, pp. 339-413. 

20 Samyutta, II, pp. 68-80. 

21 Anguttara, IV, pp. 208-35. 
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in the heavens of the other world??. Happiness in this world and beyond 
is the reward promised to upasakas by the /tivuttaka : ‘“Whoever desires 
joy, may he aspire to heavenly joys or may he yearn for human 
happiness’’23. 

In order to achieve his ideal, ASoka concerned himself personally with 
public affairs and displayed extreme zeal in doing so : “At every 
moment, whether I am at table, in the women’s apartments, in my room, 
on the farmlands, in a vehicle, in the gardens, anywhere, informants 
must acquaint me with public affairs... The main thing is to work and 
to bring affairs to a successful conclusion’’?*. Not content with being 
kept informed, he organized Dharma tours (dharmaydtrda) with audien- 
ces and the distribution of gold to the brahmins, Sramanas and the 
aged, instruction in the Dharma and questions on the Dharma to the 
people of the provinces” 25. He expected his family, sons, grandsons and 
the other princes, sons of his queens, to follow his example?°. He was 
assisted in his task by officials ‘appointed for the welfare and happiness 
of the people” : envoys (dita) who carried his message throughout the 
empire and among the foreign kingdoms’; district officers (yukta), 
inspectors (rdjuka), and local governors (pradeSsika) who, every five 
years, set out on tour with his special edict?®; overseers (mahdmatra) in 
Kalinga, entrusted with winning the affection of the people?°; overseers 
of the Dharma (dharmamdhamatra), charged with the care of the 
religious, the elderly, the wretched and prisoners?°, and who were 
eventually to be concerned separately with the various sects : the Buddhist 
Samgha, the brahmins, Ajivikas, Nirgranthas, etc. 3". 

The king’s zeal also found expression in the carrying out of a large 
number of public works : the planting of banyans, shady trees and 
mango groves; the sowing of medicinal herbs, upkeep of the highways, 
with resting-places, wells and tanks3?. Such undertakings were what the 
Buddhists liked to attribute to good rulers and of which the Majrijusri- 


22 BLocn, pp. 103, 109, 118, 121, 132, 164, 167. 
23 [tivuttaka, p. 112. 

24 Biocn, pp. 106-8. 

35 Ip., p. 112. 

26 Ip., pp. 100, 102, 132, 171. 
27 Ip., p. 131. 

28 Ip., p. 96. 

29 Ip., p. 137. 

3° Ib., pp. 103-4. 

31 Ip., pp. 170-1. 

32 Ip., pp. 94-5, 170. 
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milakalpa, for example, delights to give details in its execrable Sans- 
krit?5. 

We saw earlier how the old Mahdasdmghika Vinaya>* promises an 
increase in merits and good rebirths to princes who provide watering 
places in the desert, plant trees, build bridges, etc.; other Buddhist texts 
list the seven meritorious material deeds (punyakriydvastu) which are 
recommended to the laity. 

Such merits in no way equal the value of the teaching of the Dharma 
which Asoka disseminated up to the confines of the inhabited world, 
and which was immortalized on rock?5. What was this Dharma? 
Basically it amounts to : “The absence of the cause of sin and the 
abundance of good actions’’°, such a lapidary formula can be compar- 
ed with a Buddhist stanza which has become a classic : ‘Avoiding all 
sin, doing good, purifying the mind : such is the teaching of the 
Buddha’”’>’, 

Sin, Asoka asserted, is easily committed; to combat a wrong inclina- 
tion, demerit, is difficult for everyone, but especially so for the members 
of upper classes?*. His reasoning agrees with that of the Dhammapada 
and the Uddna : “Easily performed are wrong actions and whatever 
harms the self; but what is beneficial and good is very difficult to 
accomplish” 9. 

The misdeeds which the fivefold morality proscribes for the upasaka 
are taking life, theft, sexual misconduct, falsehood and the use of 
fermented drinks. Asoka was less demanding and only condemned 
taking life or violence exerted on creatures*® and he recommended 
loyalty and truthfulness*'. He emphasized respect for life to such a 
degree that he limited, then definitively forbade the slaughtering of 
animals for culinary use*?. He showed himself to be even more strict 
than the monks of the Hinayana who allowed the use of meat and fish 
on condition that it had not been seen, heard or suspected that the 
animal had been killed in order to serve as food for the religious. 

In the field of domestic virtues, ASoka unceasingly counselled obe- 


33, Mmk., vv. 540, 545, 648-9, 685-6, etc. 

34 T 1425, ch. 4, p. 26la. 

35 Biocn, pp. 109, 133, 143, 149, 162, 169. 

36 Ip., p. 162. 

37 Digha, II, p. 49; Dhammapada, v. 183; Mahavastu, III, p. 420. 
38 Brocn, pp. 102, 118-19. 

39 Dhammapada, v. 163; Udana, p. 61. 

49 BLOCH, pp. 97, 99, 172. 

“1 Ip., pp. 150, 162, 171. 

42 Ip., pp. 92-3, 162, 165-6, 172. 
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dience to one’s father and mother, obedience to one’s teachers, irreproa- 
chable courtesy towards one’s friends, acquaintances, companions and 
family, kindness to the poor, the old and the weak as well as to slaves 
and servants, generosity towards brahmins and sramanas*>. The Bud- 
dha gave exactly the same advice to the young householder Singalaka : 
““How does the noble disciple protect the six regions of space? These six 
regions: are composed as follows : father and mother are the east; 
teachers are the south; sons and wife are the west; friends and compa- 
nions are the north; slaves and servants are the nadir; Sramanas and 
brahmins are the zenith” **. Just as Asoka extolled in his subjects “the 
minimum of spending and the minimum of assets’”*5, so the Buddha 
warned the laity against vices which could lead to the loss of their 
fortune*®, 

Such are the meritorious actions which constitute the true Ceremonies 
of the Dharma (dharmamangala), and which are quite different from the 
various ceremonies which people hold on the occasion of illness, marria- 
ges, births or a journey. Even if they have to be performed, such 
ceremonies are of little use, since the result wished for is not always 
acquired; only the ceremony of the Dharma enables one to obtain the 
happiness sought in this world and, in any case, creates endless merit in 
the other world*’. Similarly, the true disciple of the Buddha does not 
consider festivities and ceremonies (kotihalamangala) organized in such 
circumstances to be essential *®. 

If charity is worthy, “there is no gift or assistance which is equivalent 
to the gift of the Dharma, the assistance of the Dharma’”’*®. That is a 
truth to which the Buddhist texts return unceasingly : “There are two 
kinds of gifts”, says the Anguttara “a material gift and a gift of the Law, 
but the foremost of those two gifts is the gift of the Law’ 5°. By virtue of 
that principle, every associate, parent, companion should, on each 
occasion, preach : ‘‘This is one’s duty, one’s good, this is how to reach 
the heavens’’*'; father, son, brother, teacher or friend, associate, rela- 
tion and even the mere neighbour should come and say : “That is good, 


43 Ip., pp. 96, 98-9, 115, 120, 126, 150, 171. 
+* Digha, IH, pp. 188-9. 

+5 BLOCH, p. 97. 

46 Digha, III, pp. 182-3. 

*7 BLocn, pp. 113-17. 

48 Majjhima, I, p. 265; Anguttara, HI, p. 439. 
49 BLocn, pp. 116, 119. 

5° Anguttara, I, p. 91. 

51 BLocn, p. 116. 
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that is duty” 52. — In order that relations could have the opportunity to 
administer such a fraternal admonition, Asoka allowed those condemn- 
ed to death an interval of three days so that their intimates could 
intercede for them or so that they could prepare themselves for death by 
means of alms-giving and fasting*>. The king, indeed, was aware of the 
importance of the last thought or, as the Buddhists put it, the “‘thought 
(at the time) of death” (maranacitta), since, in accordance with Indian 
and Buddhist beliefs, that thought determines one’s future destiny. 
Hence, the Buddha exhorted his cousin Mahanaman to lead a holy life 
“because the tree falls to the side on which it is leaning” 5+; he asked 
that the pious layman, when he is sick, suffering or struck by some cruel 
disorder, be “‘comforted by another pious layman with the aid of the 
four comforting teachings” 55. In order to perform this duty, the mother 
of Nakula prepared her husband to die contentedly, by endeavouring to 
inspire him with feelings of joy and peace *°. 

Many are the vices condemned by Asoka, as well as the virtues 
recommended by him. He invited his subjects and, most especially, his 
officials to combat inwardly jealousy, irritability, cruelty, hastiness, 
obstinacy, idleness and lassitude5’, and to obviate those ‘accesses to 
faults” which consist of ill-will, callousness, anger, pride and envy **. He 
listed the ‘virtues of the Law” (dharmaguna) the practice of which 
ensures happiness in this world and in the next : security, mastery over 
the senses, equanimity and gentleness*®; obedience, pity and truthful- 
ness®°; devotion to the Law, vigilance, docility, circumspection and 
vigour to the greatest degree®!; pity, charity, truthfulness and purity ®?. 
These lists of faults and virtues are very similar to those found in the 
Buddhist writings, particularly in the Abhidharma. However, the quality 
to which the emperor attached the greatest importance was exertion 
(paradkrama) or fortitude (utsdha), a condition of spiritual progress, as 
had already been perceived by the Buddhist texts : “Be alert, do not be 


52 Ip., p. 120. 

53 Ip., p. 165. 

54 Samyutta, V, p. 371. 
58 Samyutta, V, p. 408. 
56 Anguttara, III, pp. 295-8. 
57 Brock, p. 138. 

58 Ip., p. 163. 

59 Ip., p. 129. 

6° Ip., p. 150.* 

61 Ip., p. 161. 

62 Ip., p. 162. 
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heediess! Observe the Law of beneficial practices : whoever observes that 
is happy in this world and the next’’®. 

Among those beneficial practices, ASoka recommended the examina- 
tion of one’s conscience : not to consider only the good one has done, 
but also the evil which one has committed. It is a Buddhist belief that 
an offence confessed is lightened, and the Buddha ‘“‘removed his offence” 
from the Licchavi Vaddha who had acknowledged his fault and vowed 
not to repeat it; indeed, explained the Master, “the one who, acknowled- 
ging his fault, confesses and promises not to repeat it represents a gain 
for the Law’’®5, 

Asoka was an unbiased sovereign, and protected all the sects impar- 
tially; he allowed them to reside where they wished °°, and, in order to 
pay homage to them, went to them in person®’. Being a convinced 
Buddhist, he named overseers of the Dharma in order to watch over the 
particular interests of each sect : Buddhist Samgha, Brahmanas, Ajivi- 
kas, Nirgranthas, etc.°*. Twice, at an interval of seven years, he made a 
gift of caves to the Ajivikas®°. While not interfering with their particular 
doctrines and disciplines, he demanded of his religious a dignified life in 
keeping with their social condition : mastery over the senses, mental 
purity, acknowledgement and steadfastness in faith’°. From the external 
point of view, his dearest wish was that the sects which he supported 
and honoured would progress in the essence (sdravrddhi), namely, that 
restraint of speech which causes one to refrain from honouring one’s 
own sect or from irrelevantly denigrating those of others; other sects 
should even be honoured every time the opportunity arose’!. The 
Buddha also had condemned religious intolerance, the foolishness of 
teachers who considered they alone possessed the truth and treated their 
adversaries as fools and ignoramuses : “I do not call truth what the 
foolish confront each other with; they make their own view the truth; 
that is why they treat their opponents as fools”’?. 

From this brief survey it ensues that the Dharma extolled by Asoka is 
clearly different from the Buddhist Saddharma; it merely sets out in 


63 Dhammapada, v. 168. 
6* BLocn, p. 163. 

65 Vinaya, II, pp. 124-7. 
66 Biocn, p. 110. 

$7 Ib., p. 168. 

68 Ip., pp. 170-1. 

9 Ip., p. 156. 

7° Ip., pp. 110-11. 

1 Ip., pp. 121-2. 

72 Suttanipata, v. 82. 
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traditional Indian formulas the principles of natural law which the 
Buddhists had already tried to inculcate in their lay followers; it does 
not teach ex professo the four noble truths or the system of dependent 
origination which constitute the basis of the Word of the Buddha. 
Asoka was a pious and zealous ruler, and not a sectarian propagandist. 
It was never his intention to found a Buddhist State, but to chide his 
subjects and edify his neighbours. His envoys, inspectors, overseers were 
in no way Buddhist missionaries, but officials preoccupied with the 
present and future happiness of those under their administration. Never- 
theless, by promulgating the edict of the Dharma all over India, they 
prepared people’s minds to receive the Buddhist message and opened the 
way for religious propagandists. 


ASOKA’S BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS. — Having confined himself, gene- 
rally speaking, to the role of head of state, ASoka thought he could, as a 
devout Buddhist, address the Samgha which owed him so much. His 
Buddhist inscriptions are three in number : the Bhabra edict, the rescript 
at KauSambi and the inscription in Rummindei. 

1. In the Bhabra edict, which in all likelihood was promulgated in the 
year 13 of his reign, the king of Magadha “greets the Community and 
hopes it has little affliction (appabddhatta) and is well at ease (phdasuviha- 
latta)”. This is, in an abbreviated form, the traditional Buddhist formula 
of greeting 7+. 

Then follows a profession of respect (gaurava) and faith (prasdda) in 
the Three Jewels, the Buddha, his Law and his Community, in confor- 
mity with the taking of the vows by the laity. 

After that, there follows the assertion that ‘‘all that the Blessed Lord 
Buddha spoke was well spoken”’ : an appeal to the omniscient Buddha, 
the first of the four “great authorities” (smahdpadesa) which are 
formulated in the Digha (II, p. 123), Anguttara (Il, p. 167), Sutralamkara 
(ed. LEvI, p. 4), etc. 

Finally, assuming the role of spiritual adviser, Asoka recommends to 
the religious and the laity the reading and study of the seven Sermons 
on the Law (dhammapaliyaya), the list of which is as follows : 


73 In Pali, appabadham appatankam lahutthanam balam phasuviharam pucchati (Digha, 1, 
p. 204; II, p. 72; III, p. 166; Majjhima, I, pp. 437, 473; Anguttara, III, pp. 65, 103; 
Milinda, p. 14). In Sanskrit, alpabadhatdm pariprcchaty alpatankatam yatram laghutthana- 
tam balam sukhavihdratam ca pariprechati (Mahavastu, I, p. 254; Divya, p. 156, Avadana- 
sataka, I, pp. 168, 325; II, pp. 90, 92; PaficavimSati, p. 14; Saddharmapundarika, p. 429). 
The terms in this greeting are commented upon in detail by the Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 10, 
p. 131. 
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a. Vinaya-samukkase ‘Praise of the Discipline”. — It can be supposed 
that this is an eulogy of the Pratimoksa as it is found in the Avguttara 
(I, pp. 98-100). 

b. Alfya-vasani “the Genealogy of the Noble Ones’. — The interpre- 
tation of this is uncertain, but brings to mind the ten rules of living 
practised by the holy ones (dasa ariya-vadsa) which are mentioned in the 
Digha (III, pp. 269, 291) and the Anguttara (V, p. 29); or, better still, the 
four noble lineages (cattdro ariya-vamsa) from which true monks are 
born : “to be satisfied with clothing, food and lodging; to delight in 
Nirvana and the path to Nirvana” (Anguttara, II, p. 27; Kosa, VI, 
p. 146). 

c. Andgata-bhayani ‘Future Dangers”. — There are several groups of 
five future dangers (parica andgata-bhayani) which constitute as many 
temptations for monks living in solitude. The Anguttara (III, pp. 100-10; 
206-20) lists a series of them. They are also mentioned, although less 
systematically, in a great number of other texts. 

d. Munigdathd “Stanzas of the Sage. — Some Munigatha formed part 
of the “‘Chanted Recitations” which, as we saw earlier, are closely 
connected with the “Minor Texts” (Asudraka). The Suttanipdta contains 
a Munisutta (I, vv. 207-21), in which the sage is defined as a solitary 
being, dwelling in meditation and far removed from the desires of his 
time; he has overcome obstacles, is all-knowing and differs from the 
layman as does a peacock from a swan. However, the Suttanipdta 
Commentary informs us that the Munisutta is an artificial collection of 
verses with no logical link between them, and which were uttered by the 
Buddha on various occasions. It seems they existed independently : 
hence, verse 211 is quoted in the Mahavastu (III, pp. 118 and 326), verse 
213 in the Mahavastu (IIT, pp. 110, 123), verse 221 in the Upadesa by 
Nagarjuna (T 1509, ch. 3, p. 846), etc. 

e. Moneyasutte ‘Discourse on Silence”. — Mention is made of the 
three silences (tii moneyydni) of body, speech and mind in the Digha 
(III, p. 220), the Avguttara (I, p. 273) and the /tivuttaka (p. 56). On the 
other hand, the Suttanipata (III, 11, v. 698 sq.) devotes a long eulogy to 
the perfect way of the sage (moneyyam uttamam padam). 

f. Upatissapasine ‘‘The Questions of Upatissa”. — Among the enor- 
mous number of sitras in which the Buddha and Sariputra (alias 
Upatisya) appear, the Sdriputtasutta of the Suttanipata (IV, 6, vv. 955- 
75) is a dialogue in which the Buddha explains to Sariputra the dangers 
to which a monk is exposed. 

g. Laghulovade musavadam adhigicya bhagavata buddhena bhdasite 
“The Discourse concerning falsehood addressed to R&ahula by the 
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Blessed Lord Buddha”. — A reference to the Ambalatthika Rahulovdda- 
sutta in the Majjhima (I, pp. 414-20), which has its correspondents in the 
Madhyamagama (T 26, ch. 3, pp. 436a-4376), the Chinese Dharmapada 
(T 211, ch. 3, pp. 599c-600a; T 212, ch. 11, p. 668a) and the Upadesa 
(T 1509, ch. 13, p. 158a@), in which the condemnation of falsehood is 
indeed the most categorical. This stitra is different from another Exhor- 
tation to Rahula, the Maha-Rahulovaddasutta incorporated into the 
Majjhima (I, pp. 420-6) and which has its correspondent in the Ekottara- 
gama (T 125, ch. 7, p. 581c). 

By recommending the study of these texts to the religious and laity, 
ASoka hoped to ensure that the Good Law would last for a long time. 
However, his advice was not devoid of all political ulterior motives. He 
invited the bhiksus to conform to their discipline, be content with their 
lot, overcome their temptations, delight in solitude, enclose themselves in 
wise silence and avoid the traps laid at their feet, because he hoped to 
keep, if not bring round, the Samgha to a correct understanding of his 
state duties. Indeed it does seem that the favours granted by the king 
had the unexpected effect of attracting into the order undesirable 
recruits whose greed and recalcitrant attitudes threatened the tranquillity 
of the state. This is why Asoka was led to check those who wanted to 
enter the Order and take measures against any schismatics. 

It is true that modern exegeticists have striven to find the seven 
“Discourses of the Law”, mentioned by the Bhabra edict, in the 
canonical writings, and agreement over the proposed identifications is 
far from unanimous ’*. 

The significance of the edict for the history of the writings has in turn 
been overrated and undervalued. Certain people claim to see in it “a 
historical document which proves decisively the existence, in the third 
century B.C., of a Buddhist canon in the same form and with more 
or less the same titles as those which are known to us now’’. Others, on 
the contrary, consider the Bhabra enumeration to be incompatible with 
the existence of a well defined canon : “There are many reasons to doubt 
whether Buddhism possessed a canon already at that time’’. 

We can merely remark that the Bhabra edict proves, if it is necessary, 


7* See the bibliography on this subject in WINTERNITZ, Literature, II, pp. 606-9, and the 
discussion of the identifications in L. DE La VALLEE Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des 
Mauryas, pp. 126-33. Since then, S. Mitra, Vinayasamukase in Asoka’s Bhabra Edict, 
JDLC, XX, 1930; V. BHATTACHARYA, Buddhist Texts as recommended by Asoka, Calcutta, 
1948.* 
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the early existence of holy texts, but presents those texts in a form which 
is not the same as that of the canons which have come down to us. 

First of all, there is nothing to prove that the titles given by ASoka are 
traditional titles. A century later, the Bharhut sculptures were to provide 
yet other titles, quite different from those supplied by the texts. 

Secondly, the language in which these titles are drafted is not that of 
any universally attested canonical language. It is neither Pali nor Sans- 
krit, but Magadhi. Furthermore, it is phonetically a much more evolved 
Magadhi than. the diplomatic Magadhi of the eastern group in which 
Asoka drafted his edicts. This Buddhist Magadhi pronounced / and not 
r (Laghula instead of Rahula), gh instead of A (LaGHula instead of 
RaHula), g instead of k (adhiGicya instead of adhiXrtya), cya instead of 
the Sanskrit ‘ya and Pali cca (adhigiCYA instead of adhikrTYA or 
adhigiCCA); finally, its nominative singular of topics in -a was in -e and 
not -o. 

It is probably in this language, called pre-canonical by S. Lévi, proto- 
canonical by L. de La Vallee Poussin’S, that the first Buddhist texts 
were recited, but the data supplied by the edict does not allow for any 
pronouncement concerning their extent. One can only note their paucity 
in relation to those seventeen discourses which, according to the Sinha- 
lese chronicles, Moggalitissaputta’s envoys were to propound during 
their spectacular missions some years later, to be precise in 236 after the 
Nirvana (250 B.C.). However, as we shall see further on, this collection 
of discourses, which presupposes. the existence of the Pali canon in its 
present form, is only one of the many anachronisms attributable to the 
authors of the Dipa- and Mahavamsa. 

2. In the edict of Kausambi published simultaneously in Kosam, 
Safict and Sarnath towards the end of the reign, Asoka directly ad- 
dressed the Samgha of. bhiksus and bhiksunis. After having formulated 
certain restrictions concerning entry into the order, he insisted on the 
unity which should prevail between members of the order, condemned 
“disunion in the Community” (samghabheda) and compelled whoever 
might have provoked it to return to the white robe of the layman and to 
live away from the religious dwelling. 

Properly speaking, a samghabheda is not a schism but, according to 
the canonical definition (Vinaya, II, p. 204), the separation over a point 
of doctrine or discipline by a group of at least nine bhiksus, possessed of 
all the religious privileges, belonging to the same creed and dwelling in 


75 §. Lévi, Observations sur une langue précanonique du b., JA, 1912, pp. 495-514; L. DE 
La VaLite Poussin, Indo-Européens..., pp. 200-6; also see Ch. VI further on. 
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the same parish (sima). It is a question, adds the Malasarvdastivadin 
Vinaya (Gilgit Man., III, 4, p. 248), of a formal secession following a 
public declaration (jfiaptikarman) and a vote (Salakdgrahana); after 
that, the dissidents performed the religious acts, ceremonies of confesion 
etc., apart. During the Buddha’s own lifetime, the followers of Deva- 
datta and the monks of Kausambi had provoked such disruptions. It is 
probable that in the time of Asoka, the increase in number of the 
religious added to the causes of friction and threatened the cohesion of 
the most populated parishes : Pataliputra, Varanasi, Kausambi and 
Safici. 

The king’s intention was to reduce dissidents to lay status, by forcing 
them to return to the white robe (avaddtavasana) of householders 
(Digha, 1, p. 211; III, pp. 118, 124, 210; Majjhima, I, p. 491; II, p. 23; 
Anguttara, I, p. 73; II, p. 384; IV, p. 217). However, his orders were not 
followed. The community split up into various schools, and the opposi- 
tion between rival sects culminated in the formation of schisms, the most 
important of which was that of the Mahasamghikas.* 

3. In his rock edicts, ASoka had already referred to his pilgrimage to 
the place of the Sambodhi (BLocH, p. 112), his visits to the Community 
(p. 146) and his pious tours (p. 149). Two inscriptions of a private 
nature, discovered at Rummindei and Nigali Sagar (Nigliva), were 
intended to immortalize two such ventures. Twenty years after his 
consecration, the king went in person to the Lumbinivana, the Buddha’s 
birthplace; there he built a high wall of stone and erected a pillar; 
finally, he freed the inhabitants of the village from tax and he “‘set them 
at 1/8 th” (BLocH, p. 157). He went twice to Nigali Sagar, to the stupa 
of the former Buddha Konakamuni, he doubled it in size and embel- 
lished it in various ways. 

The Asoka of the inscriptions shows himself to have been a zealous, 
conscientious ruler, preoccupied with the present and future happiness of 
his subjects and neighbours. Personally, he was a convinced Buddhist; 
however, even if his preferences led him to favour the Samgha of 
bhiksus and to take special measures to ensure the duration and 
harmony of the order, he retained enough insight to protect all the sects 
impartially. It is not at all surprising, however, that the Buddhist texts 
present him in a somewhat far-fetched light and make him out to be a 
sectarian, more preoccupied with the construction of stiipas and en- 
dowment of the Samgha than with internal order and state finances. 


b. — The Asokavadana 


In the paragraph concerning the Masters of the Law, the chapters of 
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the Asokdvadana’® devoted to Upagupta and his four predecessors were 
the subject of a brief analysis, but the main object of the work is the 
Exploits of Asoka which will be summarized here. We will attempt to 
establish that the chronicle of Asoka, as it appears in this work and 
directly related sources, was widely disseminated on the Indian continent 
and inspired men of letters and sculptors. The various episodes which 
are narrated concerning the king are no doubt of different date and 
origin; however, some of them, attested on the monuments at SaAiicl, are 
quite early in date and were already circulating in the second century 
B.C. 


THE GIFT OF EARTH AND BIRTH OF ASOKA (T 2042, ch. 1, pp. 99a-102b; 
T 2043, ch. 1, pp. 1316-1356; T 99, ch. 23, pp. 1616-1655; Divya, pp. 
364-82). Arriving from the Kalandakavana, the Buddha enters Rajagrha 
in order to beg for his food. His entry into the town is marked by 
several wonders. Two little boys, Jaya and Vijaya, are playing in the 
road and amusing themselves with making houses and granaries out of 
earth. On seeing the Buddha, Jaya respectfully offers him a handful of 
earth; Vijaya, his hands joined, approves his companion’s action. The 
Buddha predicts to Ananda that, one hundred years after his Nirvana, 
young Jaya will be the holy king Asoka, who will reign in Pataliputra 
over the whole of India and will build 84,000 stupas; Vijaya will be his 
minister, with the name of Radhagupta. 

In fact the Mauryan king Bindusdra had two sons, Asoka and 
Vitasoka by a brahmin girl from Campala; the first was to fulfil the 
Buddha’s prediction. At the time of his birth, the seer Pingalavatsa 
asserted that he would succeed his father, to the detriment of the crown 
prince Susima. In his youth, Asoka was sent by Bindusdra to Takasasila 
and Khasa to quell the revolts which had been provoked by the 
governors’ extortions. He accomplished that mission so skillfully that, 
on the death of Bindusara, the ministers made him mount the throne of 
Magadha. However, since Susima claimed his right to the crown, ASoka 
shut himself up in Pataliputra and set guards before the doors. Susima, 
while attempting to enter the town, fell into a cleverly hidden brazier 
and perished in it. 

Now in power, ASoka named Radhagupta as his prime minister. He 
picked a quarrel with his counsellors and his women folk and had five 
hundred ministers and five hundred concubines put to death. These 
executions earned him the name of ‘Asoka the Cruel” (Candasoka). On 
the advice of Radhagupta, he built a prison modelled on the Buddhist 


76 Cf. J. PRzyLuski, La légende de l’empereur Asoka, Paris, 1923.* 
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hells and entrusted the guardianship of it to the cruel Girika, with the 
order to put to death all those who entered it. 

The holy monk Samudra entered it inadvertently and was tortured by 
Girika; but as he had attained Arhatship, the torment did not affect 
him. Asoka came to see this wonder for himself, and the holy one 
reproached him for his cruelty and revealed the Buddha’s prediction 
according to which Asoka was to become a holy king of the Law. Seized 
with remorse, ASoka embraced Buddhism and took the upasaka vows. 
He had the executioner Girika burned alive and the prison razed. 

Asoka decided to erect a large number of monuments commemorat- 
ing the glory of the Buddha and so withdrew the relics deposited by 
Ajatasatru and his contemporaries in the first seven stipas. However, 
the dragon-king Sagara and his companions, who guarded the stupa at 
Ramagrama, refused to give up their share to him. When he was in 
possession of all the relics available, ASoka divided them among 84,000 
precious caskets. The Yaksas who were under his orders were dispersed 
all over Jambudvipa and built 84,000 stiipas in which the caskets were 
placed. The Sthavira YaSas, abbot of the Kukkutarama, gave the signal 
to start work by hiding the sun with his hand’, and all the stupas were 
completed at the same time. Their construction earned Asoka the title of 
“King of the right Law”. 

The gift of earth by Jaya and Vijaya, the future ASoka and Radha- 
gupta, is narrated in detail in the Hsien yu ching (T 202, ch. 3, p. 368c) 
and mentioned briefly in the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 12, p. 147a); it is 
represented on bas-reliefs of Gandhara (Art gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 517; 
fig. 255, 256) and of the Andhra region (NagdGrjunikonda, p. 37, pl. 36d). 

The struggles Asoka had to sustain in order to accede to the throne, 
and the massacres he perpetrated among the members of his family at 
the time he assumed power are known to the Sinhalese tradition. 
Nevertheless, reference is often made in the edicts to the “‘sons, grand- 
sons and great grandsons” of the king, beloved of the gods (BLOCH, pp. 
100, 102, 171). 

The episodes concerning Asoka’s Hell are narrated in the Fén pieh 


77 Certain authors see in Yaéas’ gesture an allusion to an eclipse of the sun : R. Fazy, 
Note sur une éclipse de soleil du temps d'ASoka, JA, 1930, pp. 135-6; K.P. JAYASWAL, An 
exact date in the reign of ASoka, JBORS, XVII, 1931, p. 400; D. Sipersky, Une éclipse du 
soleil au temps d’Asoka, JA, 1932, pp. 295-7; P.H.L. EGGERMONT, The Chronology..., 
p. 122 sq. The authors have a choice between four eclipses of the sun visible in Varanasi at 
the time of Asoka : 24 March 275, 4 May 249, [5 June 242, 19 November 232. 
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kung té lun (T 1507, ch. 3, p. 39a-c), and the ruins of the prison were 
visited by Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 8636-c) and Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, 
p. 911); it consisted of a small fortified town of more than a thousand 
inhabitants. 

Asoka attributes his conversion to Buddhism to the remorse he felt 
after the Kalinga massacres. Tradition has it that he embraced the 
religion under the influence of a monk (Samudra in the Asokavaddana, 
Nigrodha in the Sinhalese chronicle) or following the example of one of 
his women (Kalpanamanditika, T 201, ch. 5, p. 286d). 

All the sources without distinction, save the edicts, attribute the 
simultaneous construction of 84,000 stiipas to ASoka. The Manijusrimii- 
lakalpa (vv. 353-79) says in substance : 


“One hundred years after the Parinirvana, there will be in Kusumapura a 
prince, a protector of the earth, known by the name of Asoka. He will be 
violent, cruel and pitiless at first; but, on meeting a friend of the good in the 
person of a disciplined, calm and disinterested bhiksu, and because of merits he 
had acquired previously through the ‘‘gift of earth”, he will become a successful 
prince, capable of distinguishing the Dharma from the Adharma, compassionate 
and clement. Formerly that prince, without knowing (the Buddha] and as a 
game, had with joined hands placed some specks of earth in the alms-bow] of 
the Victorious One Sakyasimha. [The latter had said to him] : “Excercise your 
kingship, O Protector of the Earth, over Jambudvipa and its forests’... Then, in 
the Venuvana at his capital Raja, he piously removed from the reliquary the 
relics which are to be found there, and, after having paid homage to the ancient 
stupa, he divided the relics into hundreds of portions and, in a single moment, 
called upon the Yaksas to adorn the whole of Jambudvipa with stupas and 
transform the earth into a reliquary. At his command the Yaksas, in half a 
night, erected stone pillars (sildyasti) of superhuman beauty, and several thou- 
sand pilasters (stambha) were built in order to honour the Caityas and mark the 
presence of the bodily relics... Then the prince rapidly entered his chariot and 
having loaded it with gold, silver, copper and the most diverse ornaments, went 
in an instant to the places where the reliquaries had been erected and made them 
many offerings. From then on, he was known by the name of Dharmasoka 
‘Asoka the Pious’”’. 


The legend of the stupa of Ramagrama, collected on the spot by Fa 
hsien (T 2085, p. 8615) and Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 6, p. 902b-c) 
consists of two episodes. In order to endow the 84,000 stiipas which he 
had just had erected, ASoka removed the important relics contained in 
the first seven stipas which had been built after the decease of the 
Buddha. When he came to divest the eighth, that of Ramagrama, the 
Nagas, who were the guardians of the monument, opposed his claim, 
took him to their palace, and showed him the riches they had accumulat- 
ed as homage. ASoka, considering that he could not match that, 
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forewent emptying the stupa and left it in the charge of the Nagas. This 
first episode is represented on the southern door at Safict (Sdici, pl. 11, 
2) and on several bas-reliefs in the region of Andhra (Amaravati, p. 166, 
fig. 5a; pl. 61, 2; Revue des Arts Asiatiques, V, pl. 8, 2 and 11, 2), where 
one can see the Naga-serpents, with human figures surmounted by a 
cobra’s hood, calmly but firmly opposing the king’s archaeological 
venture. 

The second episode, narrated by the same pilgrims, follows the 
previous one. Encroached upon by the nearby jungle, the stipa of 
Ramagrama continued to be honoured by a troop of Naga-elephants 
who came to pay homage to it. The scene is represented on the eastern 
door at Safict where one can see a long procession of elephants 
approaching the monument (Sd/ici, pl. 46, 3). 

However, there is a variation of the legend according to which the 
Ramagrama stiipa was exploited by Asoka, as the preceding seven had 
been. The Samyuktagama (T 99, ch. 23, p. 165a 16-17) states that the 
king of the Nagas led Asoka to the Serpents’ palace, but that ASoka 
“demanded the Sarira in order to pay homage to them, and the Nagas 
gave them to him”. The Sinhalese legend (Mahavamsa, XXXI, 18 sq.) 
claims that the relics from the Ramagrama stiipa were delivered by 
Mahakala the dragon-king to the disciple Sonuttara, a companion of 
Mahinda, who transported them to Ceylon. They were placed in the 
Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura which had been built by Devanampiya, 
a contemporary of Asoka. 

The monastery of the Kukkutarama, referred to by the ASokdvadana 
had been built by the king in Pataliputra, on the site of the old 
Kukkutarama “Cock’s Park” already mentioned in the canonical texts 
(Vin., I, p. 300; Majjhima, 1, p. 349; Samyutta, V, pp. 15, 171; 
Anguttara, V, p. 342). While the Sanskrit sources (Divya, pp. 381, 430) 
continued to use the old name Kukkutarama fork the new monastery, the 
Pali sources (Dipavamsa, VII, 3; Mahavamsa, V, 80) prefer to call it the 
ASokarama. According to the Sanskrit sources, the abbot of the monas- 
tery was the Sthavira YaSas (Divya, pp. 381, 385, 399, 404, 406, 423), 
probably a former minister who had been won over to Buddhism by 
Asoka himself (Kalpanamanditika@, T 201, ch. 3, p. 274a) : this person, 
unknown to the Pali sources, was familiar to the Chinese pilgrims, in 
particular Hsiian tsang who also refers to him as the abbot of the 
Kukkutarama (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 912c 2), then notes the presence of the 
“Great Arhat” at the Samajfia monastery in Khotan (/bid., ch. 12, 
p. 9445). According to the Annals of the Li-yul, he emigrated to 
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Khotan with seven thousand adherents, and became the spiritual adviser 
to King Kustana’®. 


THE AVADANA OF KING ASoka (T 2042, ch. 1-2, pp. 102b-106a; T 2043, 
ch. 2-3, pp. 135b-141b; T 99, ch. 23-24, pp. 1656 170c; Divya, pp. 384- 
405). — The Venerable YaSas informs ASoka that during a journey to 
Kasmir, Gandhara and Mathura the Buddha had predicted the birth, 
one hundred years after himself, of the sage Upagupta who would do 
Buddha deeds. The monk is at present with 18,000 Arhats on Mount 
Urumunda, at the Natabhatika monastery, near Mathura. Asoka decid- 
es to go and visit him but, foreseeing his wishes, Upagupta and his 
disciples go by raft to Pataliputra. ASoka sets out to meet them and 
prostrates himself before the master of the Law. The venerable monk 
strokes his head an invites him to help him protect the Buddhist Law. * 

Asoka, who has already built 84,000 stiipas, wishes to erect some 
more in the regions through which the Buddha had travelled in the past. 
Upagupta offers to show him all those places. The two pilgrims visit in 
turn the Lumbinivana where the Buddha was born, Kapilavastu whence 
he made the Great Departure, Bodh-Gaya where he attained supreme 
and perfect Enlightenment, Varanasi where he preached his first sermon, 
Sravasti where he performed the Great Wonder, Samkasya where he 
descended from the heavens accompanied by gods, and finally, Kusina- 
gara where he entered Nirvana. Asoka erected a stiipa in all those 
places. After which, he went to pay his respects to the reliquaries of the 
Buddha’s great disciples : Sadriputra (in the Jetavana of Sravasti), 
Maudgalyayana, Kasyapa, Vakkula and Ananda. 

Of the stipas commemorating the four great wonders — Lumbini, 
Bodh-Gaya, Varanasi-and Kusinagara —, ASoka paid most homage to 
the stiipa of the Bodhi tree. Jealous of that preference, the wicked queen 
Tisyaraksita attempted to make the tree die. At her command, the 
Candala Matanga ties a bewitched thread to the Bodhivrksa and 
attempted to kill it with incantations. However, the king’s sorrow was so 
bitter that Tisyaraksita herself restored the tree by having it watered 
with a thousand pitchers of milk. The Bodhivrksa revived and, in order 
to celebrate the happy event, ASoka summoned all the followers of the 
Buddha to a Paficavarsa assembly, including those from Kasmir.and the 
mythical regions. Three hundred thousand monks, a third of whom were 
Arhats and a number of the laity, gathered in Pataliputra. One place 
remained vacant : that of the Arhat Pindola Bharadvaja, the missionary 
from Kausambi, who had known the Buddha when he was still in this 
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world **. He descended from Mount Gandhamdadana with thousands of 
Arhats. His body was like that of an old man. He told Asoka of the 
important events in the life of the Buddha which he had witnessed, then 
imperiously demanded food. The ceremony of the Paficavarsa took 
place : Asoka presented to the Samgha his gold, his women, his 
ministers, his son Kunala and even his own body; he had an enclosure 
built round the four sides of the Bodhi tree, then mounted it himself and 
sprinkled the tree from thousands of precious pitchers filled with per- 
fumed liquid; finally he distributed food and clothing to the religious. 

The audiences and distributions of gold to the brahmins and grama- 
nas, and the pious tours which continued for 256 nights, the pilgrimage 
to Lumbini and to the Bodhi are so many historical facts attested by the 
edicts. As for Tisyaraksita’s attempt on the Bodhivrksa, even if it does 
not have a similar guarantee, it is nevertheless known to the Sinhalese 
tradition and represented on carved monuments dating from the second 
century B.C. On the southern door of the stupa at Saiici, there is a 
figure in royal dress, supported by two queens, and fainting with grief 
before the withering Bodhi tree (Sd/ici, pl. 18, 62); on the eastern door, 
the king, the queens and their retinue are going to the Bodhi tree with 
offerings of all kinds, especially pitchers of perfumed water with which 
to sprinkle it (Sdavic?, pl 40, 3). 

The two sculptures, like those at Bharhut (pl. 14, 1), represent the 
Bodhivrksa surrounded by a protective colonnade erected around it by 
the piety of the king. When Hsiian tsang visited Bodh-Gaya, that stone 
wall, ten feet in height, was still in existence, and the master of the Law 
narrates Tisyaraksita’s unsuccessful attempt regarding it (T 2087, ch. 8, 
p. 915b-c).* 

The oral tradition collected by Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 8625) and Hsiian 
tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 91lc) has preserved the memory of the 
Paficavarsas which Asoka celebrated : in Pataliputra, near the temple 
enclosing the Footprints, the two pilgrims noted a thirty-foot high stone 
pillar bearing an inscription : “Asoka, strong in his faith, three times 
gave Jambudvipa as an offering to the Buddhist Samgha and three times 
bought it back with his own riches’”’. 


AVADANA OF ASOKA’S YOUNGER BROTHER (T 2042, ch. 2, pp. 106a- 
107c; T 2043, ch. 3, pp. 1415-144a; Divya, pp. 419-29). — Asoka’s 
younger brother — VitaSoka in T 2043 and the Divya, Sudatta in T 2042 
— had faith in heretical doctrines and mocked the Buddha’s disciples 
whom he reproached for their easy life. In order to bring him round to 
the Good Law, Asoka resorted to a stratagem. While he was taking his 
bath, the ministers, in connivance with him, invited VitaSoka to try on 
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the royal crown the hazards of succession might perhaps lead him to 
assume. VitaSoka followed their advice and, mounting the throne, put 
on the crown. The king came out of his bathing room and, seeing his 
brother seated on his throne, treated him as a usurper and handed him 
over to candalas to be put to death. However, in order to give him a 
chance to repent, he agreed to let VitaSoka rule for seven days, after 
which he would be executed. VitaSoka enjoyed all the royal prerogatives 
but each morning the cand4las counted the days which remained to him 
and reminded him of his coming death. After the seventh day, Vitasoka 
was brought before his brother, the king. ASoka asked him for his 
impressions of those days of reigning and VitaSoka replied : ‘‘All the 
pleasures of the senses with which I was gratified were vitiated by the 
prospect of my coming end. Tormented by the fever of death, I 
remained sleepless for whole nights’. ASoka, embracing his brother, said 
to him : “I shall not have you put to death; I wanted to bring you to 
have faith in the Buddha’s Law and to explain to you how his 
disciples, even while they abstain from the arduous practices imposed 
on the brahmins, turn away from the sense-objects which they consider 
as nothing but vanity”’. 

Vitasoka then went to the Kukkutarama monastery where he received 
religious instruction from the Sthavira Yasas. After that, with his 
brother’s permission, he left the world and withdrew to Videha where he 
attained Arhatship. He then returned to Pataliputra and visited King 
Asoka and his minister Radhagupta; it was his turn to confirm them in 
their faith, by performing various wonders. 

The Arhat flew as far as the frontier-regions of Pundavardhana. 
There he fell ill, but Asoka sent a physician to him who tended him and 
restored him to health. Meanwhile, the Jainas of Pundavardhana had 
drawn some images of the Buddha and represented him as prostrating 
himself before the Nirgrantha Mahavira. On learning of this news, the 
king became angry and speedily dispatched his Yaksas to punish them. 
In a single day, 18,000 Nirgranthas were put to death. VitaSoka, who 
was staying in the dwelling of a Jaina, was also taken to be a Jaina and 
was beheaded. His head was brought before the king and the latter, 
having recognized it, was deeply saddened. Having learned that many 
Buddhist Sramanas had been confused with the heretics and been put to 
death with them, he promulgated an edict forbidding the execution of 
any Sramana whatever. 

The stratagem to which Asoka had recourse in order to convert his 
half-brother is well-known to the whole Buddhist tradition, Pali, Sans- 
krit and Chinese, but the name of the brother in question varies 
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according to the sources : VitaSoka in the Asokasutra (T 2043, ch. 3, 
p. 1415), the Divya (p. 419 sq.) and the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 20, 
p. 21a); Sudatta or Sugatra in the ASsokdvadana (T 2042, ch. 2, 
p. 106a), the Chu yao ching (T 212, ch. 6, p. 641a) and the Fén pieh kung 
té lun (T 1507, ch. 3, p. 39c); Mahendra in Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, 
p. 912a), Tissa-kumara in the Sinhalese chronicle (Mahavamsa, V, 154 
sq.). 

According to Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 862a-6) and Hsiian tsang (T 2087, 
ch. 8, p. 912a), when ASsoka’s brother, having become an Arhat, had 
performed the wonders at Pataliputra, he withdrew to a deserted gorge 
on the Grhrakitaparvata. Asoka, however, persuaded him to return to 
the capital by promising to have a cave constructed for him. To this end, 
he invited the lesser gods to a festival and advised them each to bring a 
stone by way of a seat. When the festivity was over, the gods were 
requested to pile up the stones in such a manner as to build an “empty 
house’. This doubtless explains the title of Ekavihariya ‘‘Solitary 
dweller” which is applied to Tissa by the Pali tradition. 

With regard to the death of the latter, only the Sanskrit sources claim 
that he was confused with the Nirgranthas of Pundavardhana and 
beheaded by Yaksas. According to the Sinhalese chronicle (Mahavamsa, 
V, 241), he merely escaped being executed with his colleagues of the 
Asokarama when Asoka wanted to punish those monks for not celebra- 
ting the uposatha with the heretics who had entered the order surrepti- 
tiously. 


AVADANA OF KUNALA (T 2042, ch. 3, pp. 108a-1105; T 2043, ch. 4, 
pp. 144a-147c; Divya, pp. 405-19).* — The very night when Asoka 
erected his 84,000 stiipas, one of his wives, Padmavati, gave birth to a 
son. The infant’s eyes were so lovely that he was called Kunala, after the 
name of a bird known for the splendour of its gaze. He was also named 
Dharmavivardhana “Increase of the Law’’. He grew up and took as wife 
the princess Kaficanamala. The Sthavira Yasas, abbot of the Kukkuta- 
rama, instructed him in the Buddhist religion, and Kunala’s piety was 
beyond all praise. However, the chief queen, Tisyaraksita, became 
enamoured of him and made improper proposals to him. He repulsed 
her indignantly and she sought an occasion to avenge herself. 

In the meantime, a rebellion had broken out in Taksasila, and Kundla 
was given the mission of quelling it. The prince’s arrival was enough to 
restore order, and he remained in Taksasila as governor. 

Meanwhile, in Pataliputra, Asoka fell ill. The wicked Tisyaraksita was 
the only one who could tend and cure him. As a reward for her services, 
ASoka authorized her to rule in his stead for seven days. Tisyaraksita 
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immediately drafted an edict and profited from the king’s sleep to seal it 
with the mark of the sovereign’s teeth. The edict was sent to Taksasila : 
it ordered the inhabitants to gouge out Kunala’s eyes and banish him. 
Everyone objected to such a barbarous order. Kunala himself had his 
eyes gouged out by a candala and, far from bearing a grudge against his 
stepmother, he blessed her inwardly for the opportunity she gave him to 
practise patience. 

With banishment imposed on him, Kunala wandered from town to 
town, playing the vina to earn his living. He ended up in Pataliputra, at 
the gate of his father’s palace. Taking shelter in a shed, he played the 
vina at day-break. Moved by his ‘voice, Asoka sent for him and, 
recognizing his son in that wretched beggar, he fainted. When he had 
recovered, he embraced his son warmly and asked him who had gouged 
out his eyes. Kunala considered his misfortune merely as just pun- 
ishment for some past fault and refused to say who was guilty. The 
queen denounced herself, and Kundala’s intercession was unable to avert 
the royal wrath : Tisyaraksita was tortured and burned alive, and the 
same punishment was inflicted on the inhabitants of Taksasila. Accord- 
ing to certain sources, Kunala regained his sight because of his merit. 

In many respects the story of Kundla bears so striking a resemblance 
to other tales, such as the adventures of Phaedra and Hippolytus and 
especially the Byzantine story of the love-affair between Fausta, the wife 
of Constantine the Great, and Crispus, the emperor’s son, that it is 
difficult not to establish a connection between the Indian story and the 
Byzantine tale. Furthermore, the Pali tradition passes in complete silence 
over the avadana of Kunala. Nevertheless, the legend is most solidly 
established on the mainland. On the north side of a hill situated to the 
south-east of Taksasila, Hstian tsang (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 885a) saw a 
hundred-foot high stiipa, erected, it is said, by ASoka on the spot where 
his son, Prince Kunala, had had his eyes gouged out through the fault of 
his stepmother; the blind used to go there to pray, and many recovered 
their sight. The hill noted by Hsiian tsang is that of Hathial, and 
Kunala’s stiipa stood on the eastern fortifications of Taksasila-Sirkap : 
the site has been described by Sir John Marshall in his monumental 
work on Taxila (Vol. I, p. 348 sq.; III, pl. 86-8). Furthermore, a prose 
version of the legend of Kunala was incorporated in the Liu tu chi ching 
(T 152, ch. 4, p. 17c), translated in the third century by K’ang Séng kuei, 
and a version in verse is the subject of Taisho No. 2045, translated in the 
fourth century by Dharmanandin. Kunala is also mentioned in the 
Avadanasataka (II, pp. 200-1) and its Chinese version (T 200, ch. 10, 
p. 2565), and his story is narrated in full by Taranatha (p. 48). Finally, 
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the Khotanese chronicle claims that functionaries from Taksasila, ba- 
nished by Asoka for having blinded his son, settled in Khotan where 
they came into conflict with Chinese colonists (T 2087, ch. 12, p. 943a). 


AVANANA OF THE HALF AMALAKA (T 2042, ch. 3, pp. 1105-1115; T 
2043, ch. 5, pp. 147c-149b; T 99, ch. 25, pp. 180a-182a; Divya, pp. 429- 
34).* — Asoka, who had always dreamed of distributing up to a 
hundred kori of gold to the Samgha, realized towards the end of his life 
that he had still only given ninety-six. On the advice of his minister 
Radhagupta, he prepared to complete his liberality. However, Sam- 
padin, Kunala’s son and Asoka’s grandson, who was named heir 
presumptive, took advantage of his grandfather’s illness to make off 
with all he possessed. Nothing remained to Asoka but a golden dish and 
a silver dish which he immediately sent to the monks at the Kukkuta- 
rama. Finally, the king was given half a myrobalan (Gmalaka). On his 
orders, the fruit was taken to Yasas, the abbot of the monastery and the 
latter had it grated and put into the monks’ soup so that they could all 
share in the offering. Feeling his end was near, ASoka made his will and 
entrusted it to his minister Radhagupta : he left to the Samgha the 
whole of Jambudvipa, bordered by the four oceans. After the death of 
the king, Radhagupta and his colleagues bought Jambudvipa back from 
the community for four koti of gold and restored it to the their 
Sampadin. 

This last episode, which is unknown to the Sinhalese tradition, was 
exploited by Kumaralata in his Kalpandmanditika (T 201, ch. 5, pp. 
283a-284c); Hstian tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 9125) saw, near the Kukkuta- 
rama, the Amalakastiipa intended to commemorate the episode. 


AVADANA OF THE REWARD GIVEN BY ASOKA. — Under this misleading 
title, the Asokdvadana (T 2042, ch. 7, pp. 1285-131a) records a dozen 
unconnected little stories concerning Asoka, his queens, his ministers 
and the preachers he welcomed to his palace. They are summarized by J. 
PRZYLUSKI in his Légende de l’Empereur ASoka (pp. 186-91); he found 
parallels for them in the Sutralamkara or, more precisely, the Kalpana- 
manditika (T 201), AvadadnaSataka, Avadanakalpalata, Tsa p’i yti ching 
(T 204), Tsa pao tsang ching (T 203) and other similar collections. We 
can add that some of these stories — such as the tale of the Bhiksu with 
Perfumed Breath — are again found in the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 11, 
p. 144). 

Finally, in order not to be too incomplete, we would point out in the 
Samgharaksasamuccaya (T 194, ch. 2, pp. 144c-145b), a prediction 
concerning Asoka, and in the Mahadmeghasutra (T 387, ch. 4, pp. 1097b- 
1098a), a panegyric of his queens and ministers. 
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c. — The Sinhalese chronicle on Asoka 


The Sinhalese chronicle of the Dipa (Dpv.) and the Mahdavamsa 
(Mhv.), possibly completed by the Samantapdasadika (Sp.), the Maha- 
vamsa Commentary (MT) and the Mahdbodhivamsa (Mbv.), have the 
advantage over the Asokdvadana of presenting the events systematically 
classified and carefully dated.* 

Bindusara had sixteen queens who gave him a hundred and one sons; 
the crown prince was named Sumana (the Susima of the Sanskrit 
sources). ASoka was the son of Bindusara and the aggamahesi Dhamma, 
a native of Moriyavamsa (MT, p. 125; Mbv., p. 98); the spiritual adviser 
to the family at that time was the Ajivika Janasana. Aéoka’s step- 
brother was called Tissa; the Sanskrit sources call him VitasSoka or 
Sudatta, and Hsuian tsang confuses him with Mahendra, the son of 
Asoka. 

During his youth, from 203 to 214 after the Nirvana (283-272 B.C.), 
Asoka was viceroy in Avanti. Before reaching Ujjeni, the capital of the 
kingdom, he stopped in Vedisa (present-day Bhilsa in the district of 
Gwalior) where he made the acquaintance of a certain Devi, the 
daughter of a merchant, whom he later wedded. She gave birth in Ujjeni 
first to Mahinda, born in 204 after the Nirvana (282 B.C.); then, two 
years later, to Samghamitta, born in 206 after the Nirvana (280 B.C.) 
(Dpv., VI, 20; Mhv., XIII, 8-11). Both children were to enter the order. 
However, before donning the religious robe, Samghamitta was given in 
marriage to Aggibrahma, Asoka’s nephew, by whom she had a son, 
Sumana. 

In 214 after the Nirvana (272 B.C.), the date of the death of 
Bindusara, Asoka left Ujjent and reached Pataliputta. He made himself 
master of the town and mounted the throne. He killed his hundred 
brothers, sparing only Tissa, born from the same mother as himself. 
That massacre earned him undisputed sovereignty over the whole of 
Jambudvipa, but also the appellation of Candasoka, Asoka the Cruel 
(Dpv., VI, 21-2; Mhv., V, 20-1, 39-40, 189; Mav., pp. 98-9; Sp., p. 41). 

It was not until he had ruled for four years that in 218 after the 
Nirvana (268 B.C.) Asoka received the royal consecration (abhiseka) 
with great pomp. He entrusted his step-brother Tissa with the vice- 
royalty (Dpv., VI, 1; Mhv., V, 21-33; Sp., pp. 41-2). His first wife, Devi, 
did not follow him to Pataliputta so he took as queen Asamdhimitta 
who was a devout Buddhist (Mhv., V, 85). 

Years | to 3 of the consecration (219-221 after the N; 267-265 B.C). 
— During the first three years of his reign Asoka, following his father’s 
example, continued to favour the sixty-two false doctrines and the 
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ninety-six heretical sects (pasanda) : Brahmins, Niganthas, Acelakas, 
etc., and he gave hospitality to 60,000 brahmins. However, the greed of 
all these Titthiyas disappointed him (Dpv., VI, 24-30; Mhv., V, 34-6). It 
was then that, from a window in his palace, he perceived the young 
sramana Nigrodha who was on his alms-seeking round. This Nigrodha 
was the king’s own nephew, the son of his brother Sumana. When 
Asoka had Sumana put to death so that he could assume power, the 
wife of the latter, who was also named Sumana, had taken refuge in a 
candala village where she gave birth to a son who was given the name of 
Nigrodha. The Arhat Mahavaruna had discovered signs of his destiny 
on the child and had induced him to enter the Buddhist Order; the very 
day of his ordination, Nigrodha attained Arhatship. He was still only 
seven years old when Asoka saw him from his window and summoned 
to his palace. Nigrodha recited the Appamddavagga from the Dhamma- 
pada to him and the king, profoundly impressed, was converted to 
Buddhism : he took his refuge in the Three Jewels, and the whole palace 
was converted after him. From then on, Asoka stopped his support of 
the heretics and transferred his favours to Nigrodha and the members of 
the Samgha (Dpv., VI, 34-56; Mhv., V, 41-72; Sp., pp. 46-8). 

Year 4 (222 after the N; 264 B.C.). —- Having learnt from Moggali- 
puttatissa, the Vinaya chief, that there were 84,000 articles of the Law, 
Asoka decided to build an equal number of Buddhist monuments. At a 
cost of 96 kotis of gold vihdras were constructed in 84,000 towns of the 
empire. Asoka himself founded, on the site of the Kukkutarama in 
Pataliputta, a monastery which took the name of Asokarama. The 
construction of the viharas required three years of work (Dpv., VI, 99; 
Mhy., V, 79, 173). Furthermore, with the help of the Naga-king Maha- 
kala, the king erected a life-size statue of the Buddha and paid much 
homage to it (MAv., V, 87-94; Sp., p. 43). 

The same year Tissakumara, Asoka’s brother and viceroy, took up 
the religious life (MAv., V, 171). Previously he had asked the king why 
the Buddhist monks were so lacking in joy and gaiety and Asoka’s only 
answer was to place him on his throne for a week, but with the warning 
that, once the seven days were over, he would be put to death. Tissa 
then understood how the Buddhists, aware of the frailty of things 
human, could not thoughtlessly devote themselves to joy. The prince 
requested admission to the Asokarama and there received ordination at 
the hands of Mahadhammarakkhita. Aggibrahma, Asoka’s nephew and 
son-in-law, the husband of Samghamitta, followed his example (Mhv., 
V, 154-72; Sp., pp. 54-6). 
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Year 6 (224 after the N; 262 B.C.). — The two children Asoka had by 
Devi took up the religious life simultaneously; they were respectively 
twenty and eighteen years old. The upajjhaya of Mahinda was Moggali- 
puttatissa; the pabbajja ordination was conferred upon him by the 
Thera Mahadeva, and Majjhantika uttered the ritual words of the 
kammavdaca. Once the ceremony was over, he immediately attained 
Arhatship. It was the same for his sister Samghamitta whose uppajhaya 
was the bhikkhuni Dhammapala and whose acariya was Ayupala (Dpv., 
VII, 24-6; Mhy., V, 204-11; Sp., pp. 51-2). ASoka, who until then had 
only been a Paccayaddyaka ‘Donor of requisites”, was promoted to the 
title of Sasanadaydada “Benefactor of the religion” to which he had just 
given his children (Mhv., V, 196-7; Sp., pp. 50-1). 

Year 8 (226 after the N., 260 B.C.). — The death of the Theras Tissa 
and Sumitta. Sons of the kinnart Kunti, they were ordained by Mahava- 
runa and won Arhatship. Tissa died of a poisonous insect-bite, as there 
was not enough time to get him the ghee which could have saved him. 
Sumitta met his death while he was devoting himself to meditation in the 
Cankama of the Asokavihara. Both attained Nirvana (Dpv., VII, 32-3; 
Mhv., V, 212-27; Sp., p. 52). The king then made arrangements for a 
plentiful supply of medicines to be given to the Community. His daily 
revenue amounted to 500,000 pieces of cash : 100,000 were reserved for 
Nigrodha, 100,000 were spent on offerings of incense and flowers at the 
Buddhist shrines, 100,000 were given to. preachers, 100,000 were distri- 
buted to the Samgha and, finally, 100,000 were used for the buying of 
medicaments, placed at the disposal of the public at the four gates of the 
town (Sp., p. 52). 

Year 10 (228 after the N., 258 B.C.). — Its continually increasing 
revenue attracted into the Order a great number of heretics who, from 
pure greed, donned the yellow robe of the Buddhist monk and mingled 
with the bhikkhus. They taught their own doctrines as being those of the 
Buddha (Mhyv., V, 228-30). At that time, Mahinda, who had been 
ordained for four years, had completed his cycle of studies under the 
direction of Moggaliputtatissa : he knew the Basket of the Suttas by 
heart, just as it had been compiled at the first two councils; he was 
versed in the three knowledges, the six supernorma! powers and the four 
analytical doctrines. In brief, he was a past master of the writings (Dpy., 
VII, 27-30). However, Moggaliputta, alarmed by the growing success of 
the heresy, decided to go into retreat and, after having entrusted the 
leadership of the bhikkhus to his pupil Mahinda, he withdrew for seven 
years to Mount Ahoganga on the upper Ganges (Mhv., V, 231-3). 

During his absence, the unruliness of the heretics continued to 
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increase : Pandarangas, Jatilas, Niganthas, Acelikas and Ajivikas, scatte- 
red throughout all the vihadras, were destroying the doctrine of the 
Buddha. The uposatha and pavarana ceremonies were being celebrated 
by incomplete assemblies, since the bhikkhus refused to take part in 
them (Dpv., VII, 34-8; Mhv., V, 234-5; Sp., p. 53). 

Year 17 (235 after the N., 251 B.C.). — In order to put an end to this 
schism, Asoka called. upon all the monks of the Asokarama, 60,000 
members in all, to celebrate a joint uposatha. A minister was despatched 
to the monastery to see that this order was carried out, but the theras 
obstinately refused to join the heretics. The minister, showing more zeal 
than enlightenment, undertook to behead them one by one. However, 
when the monk Tissa, the king’s step-brother, presented himself for the 
fatal blow, the minister interrupted the execution and submitted the 
matter to the king. The latter, deploring the fact that his orders had been 
sO misinterpreted, was seized with remorse and wondered whether it was 
himself, or his minister who was responsible for the massacre. He 
consulted the bhikkhus; but opinions were divided. He was referred to 
the Thera Moggaliputta, who was still in retreat on the Ahoganga. 
Three embassies weré sent to him, and the Thera ceded only to the 
entreaties of the third and went to Pataliputta by raft. Asoka welcomed 
him on his arrival and extended his right hand to him to help him 
disembark. Moggaliputta was received in the Rativaddhana garden 
where he caused an earthquake and appeased the king’s remorse over 
the massacre of the monks : “‘There is no guilt without wrong intent”, 
and in connection with that he recited the Tittirajataka (Dpv., VII, 44-9; 
Mhyv., V, 234-64; Sp., pp. 53-4; 56-60). 

Year 18 (236 after the N., 250 B.C.). — It was in the year 236 after 
the Nirvana that, according to the Dipavamsa (VII, 37, 44), Asoka 
convened the third Buddhist council at the Asokarama in Pataliputta. 
However, in the words of the Mahdvamsa (V, 280), this council took 
place in the 17th and not 18th year of the reign. The council continued 
for nine months, after which Moggaliputtatissa, who had presided over 
it, sent teams of missionaries to the various regions of India as well as to 
Ceylon. This council and the missions which followed it will later be the 
subject of a detailed exposition. 

In 236 after the Nirvana (250 B.C.), Devanampiyatissa, the sixth of 
his lineage, mounted the throne of Anuradhapura (Dpv., XI, 14; XVII, 
78; Mhy., XI, 40). The start of his reign was marked by important events 
which were to result in the conversion to Buddhism of the island of 
Ceylon. , 

Year 26 (244 after the N., 242 B.C.). — The death of Moggaliputta- 
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tissa who had been ordained in the year 164 after the Nirvana (322 B.C.) 
and had acted as Vinaya Chief since 176 after the Nirvana (310 B.C.). 
Cf. Dpv., V, 69, 81, 95, 96, 102, 107. 

Year 29 (247 after the N., 239 B.C.). — The death of Queen 
Asamdhimitta, a devout believer (Afhv., XX, 2). 

Year 32 (250 after the N.; 236 B.C.). — ASoka raised the treacherous 
Tissarakkha to the rank of queen (Mhyv., XX, 3). 

Year 34 (252 after the N.; 234 B.C.). — Jealous of the attention which 
Asoka was paying to the Bodhi tree, the proud Tissarakkha attempted 
to destroy the Bodhivrksa with poisonous thorns (Mhyv., XX, 4-5). 

Year 37 (255 after the N.; 231 B.C.). — The death of Asoka (Mhv., 
XX, 6). : 


d. — A Comparison between the Edicts and the Buddhist sources* 


All the sources concerning Asoka agree that the emperor was an 
exceptionally generous sovereign and a convinced Buddhist. According 
to the edicts, he propagated a Dharma, quite different from the Good 
Law, in which he merely defined the great principles of natural Law; he 
was an impartial sovereign, and favoured all the sects equally until the 
end of his life. Having been converted to Buddhism after the conquest of 
Kalinga, he proved his piety by increased zeal for the Dharma, pious 
tours, pilgrimages to Bodh-Gaya, Lumbini and the Kaunakamuni stiipa. 
When he interfered in the affairs of the Samgha it was only in order to 
recommend the reading of certain texts and to reduce the instigators of a 
schism to lay status. 

In contrast, in the Buddhist sources Asoka appears as the official 
protector of the Samgha. The Asokdvaddna explains the emperor’s 
attitude by the Jataka of the gift of earth and a prediction made by the 
Buddha Sakyamuni. However, the emperor’s youth hardly predisposed 
him to piety : as viceroy, he had to quell the rebellions at Taksasila and 
Khasa, or to govern Avanti. On the death of his father, he seized the 
throne by violent means and, once in power, put to death his brothers, 
concubines and ministers. Only his step-brother, VitaSoka or Tissa, 
escaped his wrath. The construction of a prison modelled on the 
Buddhist hells is patent proof of his cruelty. On the other hand, during 
the early years of his reign he favoured brahmins and heretics. 

The Buddhists do not attribute Asoka’s conversion to the remorse he 
felt after the massacre of Kalinga, but to his meeting with a young 
monk, Samudra or Nigrodha, who was related to him. Having become 
an upasaka, the emperor showed himself to be a supporter of the 
Samgha, as generous as he was intolerant. 
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The new convert’s zeal was manifested in three ways : the construct- 
ion of Buddhist monuments, pilgrimages to the holy places and, finally, 
the taking up of the religious life by members of his family. 

The ASokavadana concurs with the Pali chronicle in attributing to 
Asoka the erection of 84,000 stiipas, duplicated by as many vihdaras, as 
well as the celebration of several Paficavarsas. The most famous vihara 
was that in Pataliputra, the Kukkutarama, also called ASokarama after 
the name of its founder. The Asokdvadana declares that its abbot was 
the Venerable YaSas, but the Pali chronicle says he was the Vinaya chief, 
Moggaliputtatissa, soon to be assisted by Mahinda, the king’s own son. 

In conformity with the edicts, the ASokdvadana attaches great impor- 
tance to the visits paid to the holy places by ASoka under the guidance 
of the Venerable Upagupta. According to this source, Upagupta was 
based at the Natabhata monastery on Mount Urumunda in Mathura, 
and had no connection with the Asokarama. However, several features 
of his story link him with the Moggaliputtatissa of the Pali sources, that 
same Moggaliputta who presided over the fortunes of the Kukkuta- 
rama, but then withdrew for seven years to the Ahoganga, a hill near 
Mathura, and who in the end met the emperor in Pataliputra by using a 
raft, as did Upagupta, to descend the river Ganges’9. 

Concerning those in the king’s entourage who were ordained, the - 
Asoka@vadana mentions only his step-brother, VitaSoka, in Pali Tissa. 
The Buddhist sources concur in recounting the stratagem to which the 
king resorted in order to convert him, his taking up of the religious life 
and, finally, his experience with the royal officials : he is thought to have 
been confused with the Nirgranthas of Pundavardhana and executed by 
Yaksas, or else he was beheaded by the minister entrusted with restoring 
harmony among the recalcitrant bhikkhus of the Asokarama. The 
Sinhalese chronicle, while also recording the story of this step-brother, 
attaches much more importance to the religious calling of Mahinda and 
Samghamitta, respectively the son and daughter of Asoka. It is to them 
that it attributes the conversion of the island of Ceylon. Conversely, the 
chronicle is wholly unaware of the story of Kundala, the missionary at 
Taksasila, to whom the Asokdvadana devotes a long chapter. 

Both traditions know of the treacherous Tisyaraksita’s attempt on the 
Bodhi tree, but the Asokdvadana alone records the unfortunate end of 
Asoka who was reduced by Sampadin to a bare living and had nothing 
to offer the Samgha but half a myrobalan. 

7? On Upagupta-Moggaliputta, see L.A. WADDELL, Upagupta, the fourth Buddhist 


Patriarch and High Priest of Asoka, JASB, 1897; Identity of Upagupta... with Moggaliputta 
Tissa, Proc. ASB, 1899; J. PrzyLuski, Légende..., p. 112. 
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According to the Sinhalese chronicle, the year 17 or 18 of the reign 
was marked by two events of extreme importance : the council of 
Pataliputra and the sending out of Buddhist missionaries by Moggali- 
putta. The ASokavadana and related sources do not mention them at all. 
However, other Sanskrit sources, of KaSmirian origin, record that, in the 
year 16 of his reign, ASoka intervened in the internal affairs of the 
Samgha, and that this intervention resulted in splitting the community 
into rival groups, the Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas. 

It is difficult to decide on the respective value of the two Buddhist 
traditions. Both try to satisfy the reader’s taste for the wondrous and the 
sensational. The Asokdvadana abounds in racy anecdotes and childish 
stories, which are, however based on the evidence of the whole continent- 
al tradition and which were expressed in literature and art. The 
Sinhalese tradition is more systematic and provides exact dates, but is 
only valid for Ceylon : it was unknown to or neglected by writers on the 
mainland. Furthermore, the titles of the suttas and jatakas uttered by 
the monks and missionaries whom it presents (cf. Dpv., VI, 52; VIE, 43, 
56; VIN, 5 sq.; Mhv., V, 68, 264, 278; XII, 26, 29, 31, 34, 37, 39, 41, 51), 
presuppose the complete and final codification of the Pali canon in its 
present form, and such a codification — as we have seen earlier — could 
not have been undertaken before the fifth century A.D., at the time of 
Buddhaghosa. It does indeed’seem that the Sinhalese records concerning 
Asoka were revised and brought up to date at a later period when the 
Pali canon was definitively settled. However, its collators may well have 
made use of earlier documents. 


e. — Asoka and Kasmir 


Kalhana who, in the twelfth century, compiled the Kasmirian chro- 
nicle of the Rajatarangini links Asoka to the ancient royal lineage and 
gives as his great-grandfather a certain Sakuni, unknown elsewhere. 
However, he is not unaware that Asoka was a devout adherent of the 
Buddha’s doctrine and even attributes to him the founding of a large 
number of stiipas and vihdras in the region of Suskaletra and Vitastrata 
(Rajat., I, 102-3). So far, no trace of these have been found, but it 
should be noted that Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a) had also 
recorded the existence in KaSmir of four ASokan stipas, each containing 
a bushel of relics. 

Still according to Kalhana (I, 104-7), the foundation of Srinagari on 
the site of the present-day village of Pandrethan could be traced back to 
Asoka. His Buddhist convictions did not prevent him in the least from 
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showing his respect for Sivaism : he replaced the old enclosure of the 
Vijayesvara shrine at Vijabron by a stone wall and enriched the sanc- 
tuary with two new temples which received the name of ASokesvara; he 
made a pilgrimage to the holy Mount Haramukuta where he gained the 
favour of Siva Bhiitesa : the god granted him a son, Jalauka, who was 
destined to fight the Mlecchas who threatened the frontiers of the 
kingdom. 

In the Kasmirian chronicle, Jalauka is presented as a popular hero : 
he repulsed the Mlecchas, undertook vast conquests, introduced new 
colonies into Kasmir and for the first time organized a complete system 
of administration. Having been instructed in the Sivaite religion by the 
holy Avadhiita, the “destroyer of Buddhist theoreticians”, he became 
the official protector of the sanctuaries of Siva Vijayesvara and Nandisa. 
However, after opposing Buddhism, he adopted a more friendly attitude 
thanks to the intervention of a Buddhist enchantress, in memory of 
whom he built the Krtyasrama Vihara (Rayjat., I, 108-52). 

If there is any historical truth in this tradition, it seems to be 
submerged under a spate of anachronisms. 


f. — Asoka and Nepal ®° 


We have already seen, from the evidence of the Asokdvaddna, how in 
his youth the emperor had had to quell an uprising in Khasa. The 
historian Taranatha (p. 27) states that the rebellious movement extended 
to the hill-people of Nepal : the young prince easily mastered them and 
instituted taxes and tributes. The edicts of Rummindei and Nigali Sagar 
prove that Nepal formed part of the imperial states, and that Asoka 
went there in person to pay homage to the birthplace of the Buddha and 
the stipa of Kaunakamuni. The Nepalese tradition adds that the 
pilgrimage made by Asoka went as far as Nepal, that the king founded 
the town of Patan, two miles to the south-east of Kathmandu, and built 
five caityas, one in the centre and four on the periphery of the new city. 
The first still exists today : it is a stupa of an archaic type. On this 
journey, Asoka was probably accompanied by his daughter Carumati, 
who was to marry a Nepalese ksatriya named Devapala. The young 
couple settled in Nepal, where they founded the town of Deopatan; 


80 We have merely reproduced here the information supplied by S. Levi, Le Népal, 
Paris, 1905-08, Vol. I, pp. 67, 223; II, pp. 24, 336; II, p. 161 sq.; Cambridge History, 
pp. 501-2; N. Sastri, Age of the Nandas, p. 221. However, the two scientific expeditions led 
by G. Tucci will shortly add to our knowledge on the subject. In the interim, see G. Tucci, 
Preliminary Report on two scientific Expeditions in Nepal, Rome, 1956. 
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towards the end of her life, Carumati retired to a vihara which she had 
built to the north of the city and which still bears her name : the Vihara 
of Chabahil. Tradition still links ASoka with the famous shrine of the 
primordial Buddha Svayambhunatha, located in Western Nepal. 


g. —- Asoka and Khotan®! 


Some sources which go no further back than the seventh century A.D. 
attribute to Asoka or his sons the founding of the kingdom of Khotan 
in Central Asia. It is unlikely, however, that the Mauryan empire 
extended beyond India itself. 

The most reasonable version of the legend is recorded by Hsiian tsang 
in his Hsi yu chi (T 2087, ch. 12, p. 943a-b) : ASoka banished from his 
empire the officials of Taksasila who, carrying out the orders of the cruel 
Tisyaraksita, had blinded his son Kunala. The exiles crossed the Snow 
Mountains and settled in a desert which covered the western part of 
Khotan. At the same period, a Chinese prince, who was also in exile, 
occupied the eastern part of Khotan. The two colonies came to blows; 
the leader of the Taxilians was vanquished and forced to flee, but he was 
captured and finally beheaded. The Chinese prince occupied the central 
portion of the kingdom, which extended between the two colonies — 
Chinese and Indian —, and established his capital there. 

The Life of Hstian tsang (T 2053, ch. 5, p. 25la) records these events 
in a somewhat different way : it is Kunala himself, Asoka’s son, who 
was banished and withdrew to Khotan where he set up his capital. Since 
he had no descendants, he went to the temple of the god Vaisravana and 
asked him for a son. A male child emerged from the god’s brow and, 
having no mother, was fed from a breast which issued miraculously 
from the ground near the temple. Hence the name of Kustana (stana 
“breast”’) given to the child. 

The Buddhist prophecy in the Gosrigavyakarana®?, compiled about 


8! On the history of Khotan, A. STEIN, Ancient Khotan, Oxford, 1907; S. Konow, 
Khotan Studies, JRAS, 1914, p. 233 sq. More recently, H.C. SETH, Central Asiatic Provinces 
of the Mauryan Empire, WHQ, XIII, 1937, p. 400; The Kingdom of Khotan under the 
Mauryas, 1HQ, XV, 1939, pp. 389-402; P.C. BaGcui, Indian Culture in Central Asia, 
JBORS, XXXII, 1946, pp. 9-20. —- J. BrouGu, Legends of Khotan and Nepal, BSOAS, 
XII, 1948, pp. 333-9, notes the kinship of the Buddhist traditions concerning the origins of 
Khotan and Nepal. It seems that certain legendary facts, not easily explicable if of 
Nepalese origin, would be much more explicable if they were of Khotanese origin and later 
transferred to Nepal. 

82 Translated and commented upon by F.W. THomas, Tibetan Literary Texts, I, 
London, 1935, pp. 11-36. 
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the seventh century, tells how a king of China had asked Vaisravana for 
a son and the god brought him an Indian boy who was none other than 
ASoka’s son. A breast which appeared miraculously from the ground fed 
the child who took the name of “Breast of the Earth — Breast of the 
Mother” (Sa-las-nu-ma-nu), a periphrase which serves to translate 
Kustana. His adoptive father named him king of Khotan. He went to 
occupy his territory with the Lord Chancellor Hjan-So (Yasas) and 
several Chinese army units. The Chinese were soon joined by a nume- 
rous Indian tribe coming from the western region. An agreement was 
reached between the two colonies over the communal use of water and, 
throughout the territory, Hjan-so established Chinese and Indian towns 
and villages. 

The Tibetan chronicle of the Li-yul®? supplies date and details : it 
locates ASoka’s accession in 184 after the Nirvana (302 B.C.), the birth 
of Kustana in 215-6 after the Nirvana (271-72 B.C.), his accession in 
234-5 after the Nirvana (252-51 B.C.) and the death of Asoka in 239-40 
after the Nirvana (247-46 B.C.). The Indian king Dharmasoka, who was 
converted to Buddhism by his “spiritual friend” the Arhat YaSas, went 
one day to Khotan. It was there that his wife, fertilized by an apparition 
of the god Vaisravana, gave birth to a male child. Asoka, fearing he 
might be dethroned by that son, abandoned him on the spot, but the 
child was fed from a breast which came out of the ground, and his name 
was Kustana. At that time, a Chinese king (Shih huang ti?) who had as 
yet only 999 sons, asked Vaisravana for a thousandth one. The god gave 
Kustana to him, and the king welcomed him among his own. Once he 
had grown up, the adopted son quarrelled with his brothers and father 
and returned to Khotan, his native country, with ten thousand Chinese 
colonists. YaSas, ASoka’s minister, who had become insufferable at the 
Indian court, also went to Khotan with seven thousand men. There he 
came up against Kustana and the Chinese. After some frictions which 
were appeased by the god Vaisravana, an agreement was reached : the 
Chinese occupied Skam-sed to the east of the rivers; the Indians settled 
in Kon-Sed to the west of the rivers; the centre of the country was 
exploited jointly by both colonies. 

If there is the slightest element of truth in the Khotanese legend, it 
concerns the establishment of an early Indian colony in Khotan. Some 
documents in Prakrit of the North-West and in Kharosthi script, the 
oldest of which date back to the third century B.C., have been discove- 
red in the southern part of the Tarim Basin, mainly at Niya and Endere. 


®3 Ip., ibid., pp. 89-136. 
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They deal with affairs of public administration and private life, and the 
persons who signed them have Indian names — such as Bhima, Bangu- 
sena, Nandasena, Samasena, Sitaka, Upajiva — or they are adapted 
from Indian, such as Angacha, Kusanasena, etc. These documents prove 
that one or several Indian colonies came and settled in Khotan during 
the last centuries B.C. and spoke a dialect linguistically related to Prakrit 
of the North-West (Taxila). 


5th — The last Mauryas 


The Indian empire, conquered after a hard-fought struggle by Can- 
dragupta, politically organized by Canakya, and spiritually unified by 
Asoka, fell into a decline on the death of the latter. By favouring the 
sects in general and Buddhism in particular, the pious emperor possibly 
alienated the sympathy of the brahmins, the traditional supporters of 
the throne. The doctrine of Ahimsa or Non-Violence, which was strictly 
enforced after the conquest of Kalinga, had perhaps avoided bloody 
wars, but it also contributed to the weakening of military power in the 
empire and deprived the central authorities of an indispensable instru- 
ment of domination. In reality, the Mauryan empire began to disinte- 
grate and then collapsed under the very weight of its size, a victim of the 
centrifugal forces which brought pressure on it, palace intrigues, com- 
munication difficulties, the greed of local governors and autonomist 
movements instigated by their exactions. Its final disintegration was the 
result of Greek invasions and a military revolt. 

The last Mauryas are known from the Puranic and Buddhist lists 
reproduced above (pp. 216-218). There are too many of them for the 
space of 49 years assigned to their reigns. It is probable that several of 
them ruled simultaneously over different provinces of the empire. 

The legend woven around Kunala situates him in North-West India, 
in Taksasila, possibly even Khotan. 

Although he is unknown to the Buddhist and Jaina sources, the 
DaSaratha of the Puranic list left three short dedicatory inscriptions 
(Liners, 954-6) which commemorate the gift of the Vahiyaka, Gopika 
and Vadathika caves to the Venerable Ajivikas “by the beloved of the 
gods (devanampiya) Dasalatha”. They are to be found on the Nagarjunt 
Hill near the Barabar caves which Asoka presented to the same sect. 

In the Asokavadana, reference has already been made to Sampadin or 
Sampati, grandson of Asoka and son of Kunala. He opposed the foolish 
expenditure of his ageing grandfather and held him in thrall before 
inheriting the throne when it was bought back from the Samgha by 
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Asoka’s ministers. The Jaina sources (Pataliputrakalpa by Jinaprabha- 
suri) also refer to him as Asoka’s immediate successor; he ruled in 
Pataliputra and, after his conversion to Jainism under the influence of 
Suhastin, “he established viharas for the (Jaina) Sramanas as far away 
as non-Aryan countries”. 

Salisika, his successor according to the Purana, is mentioned in the 
Yogapurana of the Gargi Samhita (vv. 89-93) : “In pleasant Puspapura 
(Pataliputra), Salisiika will reign. That king, the son of his deeds, wicked 
and pugnacious, will oppress his kingdom : he based his authority on 
the Dharma, being himself irreligious... And that madman will establish 
the supposed Victory of the Law’. The text is corrupt and the passage 
obscure but, if we have understood it correctly, the author, from the 
viewpoint of his brahmanic orthodoxy, is reproaching Salisiika for a 
triumph of the Law which would have made him an emulator of his 
great ancestor. 

Should the Vrsasena of the Buddhist list or the Virasena of Taranatha 
be identified with the Sophagasenus (Skt. Subhagasena) who, in appro- 
ximately the year 206, was to make way for Antiochus III the Great, 
after a long war which the latter waged against Euthydemus of Magne- 
sia, the king of Bactria? According to Polybius (XI, 34, 11-12), once the 
hostilities were over, Antiochus ‘having crossed the Caucasus (Hindi- 
kush) and having entered Indian territory, renewed his friendship with 
King Sophagasenus. He received elephants from him, so that in all he 
had one hundred and fifty and, after having supplied his troops with 
wheat, he returned with his army; however, he left behind Androsthenes 
of Cyzicus to bring back the treasure which had been granted to him by 
the king”’. 

As will be seen further on, Brhadratha, the last of the line, was killed 
during a military parade by his commander-in-chief Pusyamitra; how- 
ever, the Buddhist sources are wrong in identifying the latter as a 
member of the Maurya family. The fall of the empire did not completely 
extinguish the lineage : there was still a Pirnavarman in Magadha, some 
Mauryan princes in Konkan, a Dhavala in Rajputana, a Govindaraja in 
Khandesh and the memory of the Mauryas endured in Karnataka until 
the eleventh century °¢. 


2. — THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA 


BACTRIA FROM 325 To 250 B.C.®5. — From the year 325 B.C. 
onwards, the Greek military colonists who had been settled in Bactria by 


84 Cf. RAYCHAUDHURI, Political History, p. 353; N. SastRi, Age of the Nandas..., p. 248. 
85 Besides general works, see particularly, W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
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Alexander, rebelled; they separated from the Macedonians and, 3,000 in 
number, strove to return to their native land (Diodorus, XVII, 99, 5-6). 
They occupied the citadel of Bactra and their leader, Athenodorus, even 
assumed the title of king, less through greed for power than a desire to 
bring back to Greece those who acknowledged his authority. One of his 
compatriots, Biton, who was jealous of him, had him assassinated 
during a feast by the Bactrian Boxus. However, the rebels would not 
acknowledge Biton as king and were about to slay him (Quintus 
Curtius, IX, 7, 3-4). He returned to his country, but the majority of the 
colonists were still in the higher satrapies when Alexander’s empire was 
shared out by Perdiccas in 323, a partition which confirmed Philippus as 
satrap of Bactria (Diodorus, XVIII, 3, 3). 

However, the rebellious movement spread. The mercenaries chose the 
Aenean Philo as their general and built up an army of 20,000 infantry- 
men and 3,000 cavalrymen who had all taken part in warfare and were 
noted for their bravery. In order to subdue them, Perdiccas withdrew 
3,000 infantry and 800 cavalry from the Macedonian army, and put the 
contingent in charge of General Peithon, the satrap of Media. The latter 
easily defeated the rebels. He would have liked to spare them, but his 
soldiers, obeying the orders of Perdiccas, were pitiless and massacred the 
vanquished taking them unawares. Peithon, frustrated in his wishes, 
could only take his Macedonians back to Perdiccas (Diodorus, XVIII, 7, 
1-9). 

Nevertheless, the Greek element did not disappear from Bactria. At 
the partition of Triparadisus in 321, the satrapy passed, together with 
Sogdiana, into the hands of Stasanor of Soloi (Diodorus, XVIII, 39, 6). 
The latter, with his colleagues from the higher satrapies, embraced the 
cause of Eumenes in his battle against Antigonus : including troops 
supplied by Stasandrus, satrap of Aria and Drangiana, the Bactrian 
contingent consisted of 1,500 infantry and 1,000 cavalry (Diodorus, 
XIX, 14, 7). However after the indecisive battles waged in Paraecene and 
Gabiene, Eumenes was delivered to Antigonus by his argyraspides and 
strangled in his prison (316); the satraps then disbanded and each of 
them thought nothing but his own safety. Stasanor of Soloi returned to 
Bactria, his possession of which was officially confirmed by Antigonus 
(Diodorus, XIX, 48, 1). 

During the final partition of Alexander’s empire, Iran, as we know, 
fell to the Seleucids. From then on, the higher satrapies revolved in the 
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orbit of the court of Antioch, in the reigns of Seleucus I Nicator (312- 
280) and Antiochus I Soter (280-261). They were to break away, at least 
in part, in the reign of Antiochus II Theos (261-247). This prince, 
engaged in the West during the second Syrian war (260-255) and allied 
with Macedonia, retook from the Egypt of the Ptolemies, the coast of 
Asia Minor and fortified towns in Coele-Syria. His second marriage 
(252) to Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy II, and the repudiation of his 
wife and cousin Laodice involved the empire in a difficult problem of 
succession which, together with the external wars, enabled Bactria and 
Parthia to proclaim their independance. 


Diopotus 1, KING oF BACTRIA (ca 250-235 B.C.). — Taking advan- 
tage of the troubles which had broken out in the trans-Taurian region 
subsequent to the lack of attention which the kings of Syria and Media, 
too busy elsewhere, could give to that remote part of their states, the 
leaders to whom those possessions had been entrusted roused Bactria 
and the whole adjacent region” (Strabo, XI, 9, 2). This defection took 
place in 250 B.C. “under the consulate of L. Manlius Vulso and M. 
Attilus Regulus”. The satrap of Bactria and Margiana at the time was 
Diodotus, designated by Justin by the name of Theodotus : ‘“‘Theodotus, 
the governor of a thousand towns in Bactria, defected and assumed the 
title of king” (Justin, XLI, 4, 5). 

“The Scythian Arsaces, in turn, followed by a band of Dahae nomads, 
called Dahae Parni, who lived along the Ochus (Héri-riid), attacked and 
seized Parthia” (Strabo, XI, 9, 2). Justin states that, at the time, Parthia 
was governed by a certain Andragoras, some of whose coins have been 
found; Andragoras was killed, and Arsaces became ruler of the nation 
(Justin, XLI, 4, 6-7). 

It is generally believed that Arsaces was a Scythian, although “some 
authors claim that he was a native of Bactria and that it was because he 
was not able to hold out against the increased power of Diodotus that 
he fled to Parthia and incited it to revolt” (Strabo, XI, 9, 3). Arrian gives 
the Arsacids, Arsaces and Tiridates, as the sons of Phriapita and 
grandsons of Arsaces (Parthica, fr. 1); Syncellius has them descend from 
the Achaemenid Artaxerxes II, king of the Persians (Syncell, p. 284). 
According to these two authors, Parthia, at the time of the revolt, was 
governed by the Macedonian Pherecles or Agathocles, appointed satrap 
by Antiochus II Theos; this governor made an indecent attack on 
Tiridates’ person, so the two brothers instigated a plot and killed him. 
The same fact is recorded by Zosimus (I, 18). Arsaces I ruled for two 
years (250-248); Antiochus II did not dispute his conquest, any more 
than he had troubled Diodotus I. 
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Tiridates succeeded his brother under the name of Arsaces II, and 
reigned from 248 to 214. The Parthian era begins on April 14th 247, a 
date which has been established by a Babylonian tablet which gives both 
dates, Seleucid and Parthian. 

In Syria, Antiochus II Theos, poisoned by Laodice, the wife he 
repudiated, left two children : Seleucus II Callinicus and Antiochus 
Heirax. Seleucus II ruled from 247 to 226. He spent his life on 
campaigns. During the third Syrian war (246-241), his kingdom was 
invaded as far as the Tigris by Ptolemy III and he had only just repulsed 
this invasion when he had to engage his own brother, Antiochus Heirax, 
in implacable warfare which cut off his states in Asia Minor to the north 
of the Taurus (before 236). 

In the meantime, Tiridates, promoted to the title of King and Great 
King in Parthia, had seized Hyrcania without any opposition and so was 
ruler of two kingdoms. It was only in 236 that the legitimate sovereign, 
Seleucus II, considered disputing his conquest. He allied himself with 
another rebel, Diodotus I, the king of Bactria and marched against 
Tiridates. Faced with this danger, the latter “raised a great-army because 
he feared Seleucus and Diodotus, king of Bactria” (Justin, XLI, 4, 8). 


Diopotus II (ca 235-225 B.C.). — The Bactro-Syrian coalition had 
made Arsaces II Tiridates fear-stricken : following the example given in 
the past by Bessus and Spitamenes, he took refuge with the Scythians, 
his compatriots : “Fleeing from Seleucus II Callinicus, he withdrew to 
the land of the Apasiacae (of the Massagetae race on the Middle Oxus)” 
(Strabo, XI, 8, 8). However, before hostilities began, Diodotus I died 
and was replaced by his son Diodotus II. The fatter immediately broke 
off the alliances and, parting definitively from the court of Antioch, 
embraced the Parthians’ cause. Thus it was that Tiridates “freed from 
anxiety by the death of Diodotus (I), made peace and allied himself with 
that prince’s son also named Diodotus (I]); shortly afterwards, he came 
to blows with Seleucus who came to punish the rebels and he was the 
victor” (Justin, XLI, 4, 9). Now that he was the uncontested ruler of 
Bactria, Diodotus II struck staters of gold and tetradrachms of copper 
with the legend BALIAEQY AIOAOTOTY : the obverse represented the 
profile of the prince as a young man; the reverse, a standing Zeus, 
throwing a thunderbolt. 


EUTHYDEMUS OF MAGNESIA (ca 225-190 B.C.). — The Diodotus 
lineage was overthrown by a certain Euthydemus of Magnesia, who 
later boasted to the Seleucids that he had put to death the descendants 
of the rebels (Polybius, XI, 34, 2). Whether or not he acted at the 
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instigation of the Antioch court, he ruled in Bactria with the name of 
BAZIAEQS EY@YAHMOY, and struck coins representing on the re- 
verse, no longer the Diodotus Zeus, but Heracles, sitting on a rock and 
holding a club in his right hand. 

Euthydemus came up against a powerful opponent in the person of 
Antiochus III the Great. The latter, the son of Seleucus IT who had died 
in 226, succeeded his elder brother Seleucus II Soter in 223, and 
immediately took steps to restore his kingdom. His attempt to reconquer 
Ptolemaic Syria and Palestine failed at the Egyptian victory of Raphia 
which ended the fourth Syrian war (219-216). He was more fortunate in 
Upper Asia where, from 212 to 204, he undertook an armed circuit 
comparable to the Anabasis of Alexander. With one hundred thousand 
infantry and twenty thousand cavalry, he traversed Southern Armenia, 
Sophene, the dynasty of which submitted; he then dealt with Arsaces III 
Artaban, king of the Parthians (214-196); finally he proceeded to attack 
Bactria (208). 

According to Polybius (X, 49), Antiochus III entered the district of 
Tapuria (Tapuri on the Upper Atrek) which was defended by Euthyde- 
mus, crossed the river Arius (Héri-riid) by surprise, and put to flight the 
ten thousand Bactrian cavalrymen who were responsible for its defence. 
Fear-sticken, Euthydemus withdrew with his army to the town of 
Zariaspa in Bactria where Antiochus came and besieged him (Polybius, 
XXIX, 6A, 5). Hostilities continued for two years (208-206), while 
Scythian hordes were a dangerous threat to the northern frontiers of the 
kingdom. This peril was skilfully exploited for Antiochus by Teleas, 
kinsman of Euthydemus, who pointed out the dangers which a fratricide 
battle between the Seleucids and the Greek king of Bactria would hold 
for the cause of Hellenism. Euthydemus, far from defecting, had killed 
the descendants of the rebel Diodotus, and it was wrong of Antiochus to 
try and dethrone him. The Bactrian king wished for peace and only 
asked to retain his title. A refusal would benefit only the nomad 
Scythians, who were ready to invade the country (Polybius, XI, 34, 1-5). 

The plea of Teleas was heard. Only too happy to end the war which 
was dragging on, Antiochus agreed to deal with Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, who had been sent to him to conclude peace : “Having 
received him with favour, and judging the young man to be worthy of 
ruling, as much because of his good looks as the majesty of his address, 
Antiochus promised him the hand of one of his daughters, and granted 
his father Euthydemus the title of king. Having settled the other points 
with a written agreement and concluded a sworn alliance, he struck 
camp after having copiously revictualled his army and taking with him 
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all the elephants which had belonged to Euthydemus” (Polybius, XI, 34, 
9-10). 

Instead of returning to his country by the direct route, Antiochus, as 
we have seen, crossed the Hindukush and entered Indian territory. He 
renewed with the Maurya Subhagasena the treaty which had been 
concluded formerly between Seleucus I and the emperor Candragupta, 
not without imposing on the Indian king a heavy war tax. Finally, he 
returned to Syria across Arachosia, Drangiana and Carmania. 

Strengthened by the alliance concluded with the Seleucid, and making 
the most of the weakness of the last representative of the Mauryas in the 
North-West, Euthydemus and his son Demetrius extended their king- 
dom towards the north-west, at the expense of the Arsacids, and to the 
south-east to the detriment of the Indians. Euthydemus seems to have 
asserted his authority over Arachosia and the regions located to the west 
of the Indus. His coinage is wide-spread, and the variety of the mono- 
grams indicates the existence of many mints. The places where the coins 
were found suggest an extensive domain, and the variations of his effigy, 
going from youth to old age, bear witness to a long reign. It is believed 
that he died about the year 190. The weakening of the Seleucid empire 
by the defeats at Thermopylae, Magnesia under Sipylos and Corycus, 
the shameful peace of Apamea (188), soon followed by the death of 
Antiochus III (187), the collapse of the Mauryan empire after the 
assassination of Dasaratha (ca 187), made Bactria the most powerful 
state of eastern Iran. Demetrius was able to take advantage of the 
circumstances to carve out an Indian empire for himself. 

Greek through its dynasts, Bactria had remained Iranian in its beliefs 
and way of life : “Formerly”, says Strabo, “there was hardly any 
difference, between the Nomads on the one hand, and the Sogdians and 
Bactrians on the other with regard to their way of life and all their 
manners and customs” (Strabo, XI, [1, 3). Homeland of Zoroastria- 
nism, Bactria remained faithful to the cult of Fire and Anaitis, goddess 
of the Oxus, who, with her crown of rays, appears on the coins of 
Demetrius. According to Onesicritus, the Bactrians who reached old-age 
or who fell sick were thrown alive to “entomber-dogs”; the Tapurian 
males wore black and had long hair, and the bravest had the right to 
marry the woman of their choice; the Caspians left septuagenarians to 
die of hunger and exposed their bodies in the desert, where they were 
devoured by birds of prey. For a long time, Bactria was to remain 
faithful to her ancestral customs and force all her conquerors to become 
Iranized to a considerable degree. It was only after the Kusdna period 
that she was to become accessible to Buddhist propaganda, whatever the 
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efforts made by the missionaries may have been up till then. Ceylon on 
the contrary, if the tradition can be believed, embraced the Good Law in 


the reign of Devanampiyatissa, a contemporary of Asoka. 


3. — CEYLON FROM 250 TO 200 B.C.* 


While Asoka and the last Mauryas occupied the throne of Magadha, 
two kings reigned in Ceylon whose names and dates are supplied to us 
by the chronicles : 


Sovereign Length of reign | Era of the Nirv. | Ancient Era (B.C.) 
40 236-276 250-210 
10 276-286 210-200 


6. Devanampiyatissa 
7. Uttiya 


The event of greatest importance was the introduction of Buddhism 
into Ceylon and the establishment of communities of bhiksus and 
bhiksunis which, under the protection of the kings, were able to develop 


freely. 


292 


As we saw earlier, it was in about the twelfth or thirteenth year of his 
reign (256-255 B.C.) that Asoka boasted in his edicts (BLOCH, pp. 93, 
130) that he had made the Law victorious in foreign lands, in the 
kingdoms of South India and, in particular, Tamraparnt or Ceylon. His 
envoys who, we should remember, were not Buddhist propagandists, no 
doubt arrived on the island towards the end of the reign of the fifth 
sovereign Mutasiva, who gave them a warm welcome. Five or six years 
later, Mutasiva died and the throne passed to his second son Devanam- 
piya. 

DEVANAMPIYATISSA (236-276 after the Nirvana, 250-210 B.C.). — The 
history of his reign, which lasted for forty years, is narrated in detail in 
the chronicles of the Dipa (XI, 14 sq.; XII, 7; XVII, 92) and the 
Mahavamsa (XI, XIII-XX). Here, we will merely record its main facts. 

The day of his first coronation was marked by the miraculous 
appearance of wonderful treasures. The king decided to send part of 
them to the emperor Asoka, with whom he was on friendly terms. An 
embassy, led by Maharittha, the king’s nephew, was entrusted with 
conveying them to Pataliputra. Asoka, who had just initiated the third 
Buddhist council, graciously received. the gifts which were made to him. 
He sent the embassy back to Ceylon with the material needed for a 
second coronation. At the same time, he sent a pressing invitation to 
Devanampiyatissa to embrace the Buddha’s religion : “I have taken, 
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my refuge’, he wrote to the king, “in the Buddha, the Law and the 
Community; I have proclaimed myself to be a lay disciple in the religion 
of the Sons of the Sakya; it is your turn, O best of men, to appease your 
mind through faith and take your refuge in those three supreme Jewels”’. 
On the return of the embassy, Devanampiyatissa was solemnly crowned 
a second time, and prepared to receive the Buddhist message. 

Shortly after, at the full moon in the month of Jettha in the year 236 
after.the Nirvana (May, 250 B.C.), the king, who was engaged in a 
hunting party on Mount Missaka (Mihintalé, eight miles north of the 
capital), saw landing at his side seven Buddhist missionaries who had 
flown through the air to convert the island of Ceylon. Mahinda, the 
head of the mission, expounded a sutta to him and the king, who wished 
for nothing else than to be converted, embraced Buddhism. His retinue, 
numbering five hundred persons, followed his example. 

The following day, he took Mahinda and his companions to his 
capital and settled them in the Nandana and Mahameghavana parks, 
situated to the south of Anuradhapura. The missionaries organized a 
series of sermons which brought the number of converts to 8,500. 

During the mission, which lasted for seven days, the king offered the 
Mahameghavana to the Samgha by pouring into Mahinda’s hand the 
contents of a water pitcher, as a sign of an everlasting donation (Mhv., 
XV, 14-15; 24-5). Then, in order to ensure definitively the ‘“esta- 
blishment of the religion of the Victorious One”’ (jinasdsanapatitthdna), 
he fixed with Mahinda the boundaries of the parish (simd) where the 
uposatha ceremonies and other acts of the Samgha were to take place 
(Dpy., XIV, 21-5; Mav., XV, 180-94). 

On the twenty-seventh day after the arrival of the missionaries fifty- 
five young Sinhalese, Arittha among them, donned the religious robe 
and received ordination. The bhikkhus withdrew to Mount Missaka and 
spent the rainy season there. It was there that the king built the 
Cetiyapabbata vihara for them (Mhv., XVI, 12-17). 

The monks’ retreat ended at the full moon of the month of Kattika 
(October). Immediately, at Mahinda’s instigation Devanampiyatissa sent 
the simanera Sumana, Asoka’s grandson, who had come to Ceylon with 
Mahinda, to Pataliputra. Sumana acquired from his grandfather, as well 
as from the god Sakka, a quantity of precious relics, in particular the 
right clavicle (dakkhinakkhaka) and the alms-bow! (patta) of Sakyamuni. 
One they reached Ceylon, all these relics were placed provisionally in the 
Cetiyapabbata (Mhv., XVII, 9-23). 

Finally, Princess Anula, Mutasiva’s daughter and Devanampiya’s 
step-sister, expressed the desire to take up the religious life with some 
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companions; it thus became necessary to acquire a chapter of Buddhist 
nuns so they could be ordained authentically. A third embassy, under 
the leadership of the bhikkhu Maharittha, was therefore sent to ASoka’s 
court. Arittha asked the emperor of India not only for some ten nuns, 
but also for the southern branch of the tree of Enlightenment (maha- 
bodhidakkhinasakha). His request was granted, and the nun Samgha- 
mitta, Asoka’s own daughter, was sent to Ceylon with ten other 
bhikkhunis; they carried with them the branch of the holy tree. ASoka 
himself escorted them through the Vindhyas to the port of Tamalitti 
(Tamralipti, present-day Tamluk), on the eastern coast. The holy wo- 
men, accompanied by Magadhan nobles, took to sea on the first day of 
the month of Maggasira (November). After a rapid but stormy crossing, 
they landed in Ceylon, at the port of Jambukola, where the king awaited 
them in the midst of a throng of people who had come from all parts of 
the island. The planting of the holy branch was performed with great 
ceremony. Saplings were planted in Anuradhapura and the surrounding 
area, in Jambukolapattana, in the village of Tivakka Brahmana in the 
north, in Kajaragama in the south, and in a place known as Candana- 
gama which has not been identified. Later, thirty-two saplings were 
distributed throughout the island (Mhv., XVITI-XIX). 

Samghamitta and the bhikkhunis conferred ordination on Princess 
Anula and her companions. The Upasika-vihara, where the last-named 
lived, was transformed and enlarged, and was given the name of 
Hatthalhaka-vihara or Bhikkhunupassaya. Samghamitta set up her 
quarters there (Mhv., XIX, 65-71). 

Tradition attributes to Devanampiyatissa the founding of some twen- 
ty Buddhist monuments some of which still exist today : but they 
underwent so many transformations in the course of time, that any hope 
of discovering their original form is lost. 

The most important of them are to be found within precincts of the 
Mahavihara or Great Monastery, including the Mahameghavana which 
was presented to the Samgha by Devanampiya and laid out under the 
orders of Mahinda. The place was visited by the Buddha Sakyamuni 
and his three predecessors (Dpv., II, 61, 64; Mhv., 1, 80; XV, 86). 

The Thupa “par excellence” was erected by the king near the walls to 
the south of Anuradhapura. A monastery adjoined it and was given the 
name of Thiparama (Mhv., XVII, 62-4). It was in the Thuparama 
Dagaba that the relic of the Buddha’s right clavicle, brought back from 
Pataliputra by the sramanera Sumana, was placed (Mhyv., XVII, 50). 
Today the monument is still an object of fervent veneration by millions 
of Buddhists, not only from Ceylon but also from other countries which 
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adhere to the Theravada. It has undergone so many transformations 
that it is impossible to decide what the original was like. At present, it is 
a small-sized stiipa, the base of which has a diameter of 12 metres. It is 
surrounded by a row of stone columns surmounted by delicately sculpt- 
ed capitals which must at one time have supported a wooden super- 
structure. This dagaba is probably the first stupa to be built in Ceylon, 
although tradition claims that the Mahiyangana Dagaba, in the provin- 
ce of Uva, and. that of Girihandu on the north-eastern coast, were 
erected on the island during the Buddha’s life-time. 

The branch of the Bodhi tree which Samghamitta and her. compa- 
nions brought from Gaya was planted by the king withing the precincts 
of the Mahavihara, to the south-east of the Thiparama Dagaba (Mhv., 
XIX, 57). Very early on, the tree was surrounded by a pavilion to 
protect it, as was done at Bodh-Gaya. Bas-reliefs discovered at Bharhut, 
Amaravati and other sites on the sub-continent give an idea of these 
constructions which were in use in India from the second century B.C. 
onwards. In any case, in the reign of Gothakabhaya (299-312 A.D.), the 
holy tree at the Mahavihdra was surrounded by a stone palisade 
(silavedika); to the north of the tree there was a gateway (torana) and, at 
the four cardinal points, stood pillars (tambha) each supporting a Wheel 
of the Law (Mhv., XXXVI, 102-3). Dhatusena, who ruled from 460 to 
478 A.D., was, it seems, the first to build a true Bodhighara, or house for 
the holy tree (Cuilavamsa, XXVIII, 43) : this consisted of a wooden roof 
protecting the trunk of the holy tree — always very short in the case of 
ficus religiosa — while the branches developed in the open air. 

The present ‘‘Bodhi-tree shrine’ at Anuradhapura has been altered so 
much in the course of the last few years that it gives only a very 
imperfect idea of the old Bodhigharas. However, the shrine discovered 
at Nillakgama in the disctrict of Kurunegala, and which dates back to 
the end of the eighth century or the beginning of the ninth, is a good 
example of this type of construction. 

The Mahathupa which at present stands to the south of the Thupa- 
rama Dagaba was built by Dutthagamani (104-80 B.C.) in circumstances 
which we will narrate further on. However, tradition has it that Deva- 
nampiya planned its construction and, on Mahinda’s indications, mark- 
ed with a pillar the spot where the monument was to be erected (Mhv., 
XV, 173). 

On Mount Missaka, the king also built for the first monks in Ceylon 
a monastery. which was named the Cetiyavihara (Mhv., XVI, 12-17). It 
was there that the relics given to the sramanera Sumana by Asoka and 
the god Sakra were temporarily stored. Soon, however, the right clavicle 
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of the Buddha was enshrined in the Thuparama Dagaba (Mhv., XVII, 
50), while Sakyamuni’s patradhatu or alms-bowl was preserved in the 
royal palace (Mhv., XX, 13), and became the national “palladium” of 
the Sinhalese, as was later the case with the relic of the tooth. 

A complete list of establishments attributed to Devanampiyatissa can 
be found in the Mahadvamsa (XX, 17-26) : most of them are located in 
Anuradhapura, but there were some in other places on the island. Thus, 
a Jambukolavihara was built by him in Nagadipa, on the spot where the 
Bodhi tree had been disembarked. 

The chronicles claim that all the events narrated here, particularly the 
conversion of the whole island to Buddhism and the various religious 
constructions of King Tissa, occurred in the first year of a reign which 
was to continue for forty years. There is complete silence regarding the 
other years. We cannot help thinking that these chronicles gave a 
tendentious presentation of facts which, in other respects, contain part 
of the historical truth, namely the conversion of the island through the 
combined efforts of the Buddhist missionaries and the Sinhalese kings 
who occupied the throne during the Maurya period. The account 
abounds in marvellous deeds : Mahinda and his companions land in 
Ceylon after flying through the air; Samghamitta and her nuns, by 
crossing over the sea, but the latter voyage, normal though it may 
appear, was disturbed by an attack of giant monsters which the theri 
controlled by magic, taking the form of a Garuda. The relics which 
Sumana acquired did not come only from Magadhan reserves but also 
and especially from Indra’s heaven. Just as astonishing, and even 
miraculous, was the conversion of such an extensive island in the space 
of one week : there is no attempt to hide the fact that, in order to 
achieve this result, the propagandists emphasized the teaching with the 
help of their supernormal powers. The canonical texts which they recited 
during that mission and of which the chronicles supply the exact titles 
are taken as much from the Peta- and Vimdnavatthu as the Jataka and 
basic Sutra. However, what we said earlier shows that at this period the 
Buddhist canon was still in the process of formation, and as yet did not 
constitute a body of scriptures fully settled in their composition, sub- 
divisions, titles and sub-titles. Finally, without denying the relations 
Asoka the Great established with distant Tamraparni, it is doubtful 
whether he was on such friendly terms with the Sinhalese kings that he 
could issue them with a veritable spiritual ultimatum by inviting them to 
adhere to Buddhism. The continual comings-and-goings between Anu- 
radhapura and Pataliputra for the sole purpose of acquiring relics and 
nuns at the very least lacks any verisimilitude. 
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Urttrva (276-286 after the Nirvana, 210-200 B.C.). — Devanampiya- 
tissa died childless, and four of his brothers succeeded him in turn on the 
throne. In the year 8 of Uttiya’s reign (284 after the Nirvana, 202 B.C.), 
Mahinda, the missionary to Ceylon, died at the age of 80. He had been 
ordained for 60 years and acted as Vinaya chief in Ceylon for 48 years, 
from 250 to 202 B.C. The following year (285 after the Nirvana, 201 
B.C.), he was joined in death by his sister, the nun Samghamitta, and 
five of the six missionaries who had come with him from Magadha : 
Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, samanera Sumana and Bhanduka. At the same 
time, the death also occurred of Maharittha, Devanampiyatissa’s nephew, 
who had succeeded Mahinda as Vinaya chief in Ceylon. Mahdarittha had 
proceeded to make a complete recitation of the Vinaya at the Thipa- 
rama, in the presence of Mahinda and 68,000 bhikkus (Samantapasa- 
dikd, p. 102 sq.). After his death, the teaching of the Tipitaka was 
continued by a long series of masters the list of whom is found in the 
Samantapasadika (pp. 62-3; T 1462, ch. 2, p. 6845-c). 

The chronicle devotes a long chapter to the Nibbana of the “Thera” 
(Mahinda) and his sister (Dpv., XVII, 94 sq.; Mhv., XX, 32, sq.). King 
Uttiya gave them splendid funerals. After lying in state for a week in the 
Mahavihara, the body of the holy one was cremated near the Maha- 
thiipa, and the site of the pyre was given the name of Isibhiimangana 
“Place of the Sage’. Some of his remains were deposited in a cetiya 
which was specially built for them; the rest were distributed to various 
viharas, particularly the Cetiyapabbata. 

The Cetiyagiri stiipa, founded on that occasion by Uttiya on the 
summit of Mount Missaka or Mihintalé, is known today by the name of 
Ambasthala and held in great veneration : its architectural form, the 
pillars surrounding it and its small size (9 metres in diameter) link it 
closely with the first sttipa founded on the island by Devanampiyatissa, 
the Thiparama Dagaba mentioned above. 


Il. — BUDDHIST LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 


There is a dark side to every picture, and the successes achieved by 
the Good Law in ASoka’s time were not without inconveniences for the 
Samgha itself. The royal favours attracted into the order many un- 
worthy recruits whose mentality and conduct had to be corrected. The 
increase in vocations provoked a levelling down, a veritable democrati- 
zation, which was harmful to the very quality of the religious ideal. 
Soon, the new tendencies, formulated as theoretical proposals, bordered 
on heresy. The dissension between the monks finally culminated in a 
schism which split the Community into two rival clans. 
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In the present section, we will deal with the circumstances which 
caused the so-called “Council of Pataliputra”, the supposed heresy of 
Mahadeva and finally the schism of the Mahasamghikas, three events 
which occurred around the time of Asoka’s reign. 


1. — THE THIRD BUDDHIST COUNCIL IN PATALIPUTRA 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TRADITION. — The council of Pataliputra is 
mentioned only in the Sinhalese sources, of which the main ones are the 
Dipavamsa (VII, 34-43; 44-59), the Mahdvamsa (V, 267-82), the Saman- 
tapasadika (pp. 60-1) and its Chinese recension (T 1462, ch. 2, p. 684a-b). 

The date of the council is generally given as the year 236 after the 
Nirvana, i.e. 250 B.C. (Dpv., VII, 37, 44; Sasanavamsa, I, p. 8; Nikdya- 
samgraha, p. 9), in the 17th or 18th year of ASoka’s reign (Mhv., V, 
280). However, one passage, which we would like to think of as corrupt, 
in the Dipavamsa (I, 24-5; also cf. V, 55-9) locates the same event in 118 
after the Nirvana; and Buddhaghosa, in his Atthasdlini (p. 4), comes 
down in favour of the year 218 after the Nirvana. 

We saw earlier the unfortunate events which marked the year 236. For 
seven years already, discord prevailed among the monks of the Asoka- 
rama. In trying to induce the monks to celebrate a communal uposatha, 
one of Asoka’s ministers did not hesitate to behead the recalcitrant ones 
and only stopped the butchery when confronted with the Venerable 
Tissa, the king’s own brother. Asoka thought he was to blame for the 
massacre and his remorse was appeased only by the coming of Moggali- 
puttatissa. The master put an end to his doubts and taught him the 
Dharma for seven days. 

On the seventh day the king went to the ASokarama and gathered the 
whole assembly of bhiksus around him. Seated with Moggaliputtatissa 
behind a curtain, he questioned each of the monks of the various 
tendencies in turn on the teaching of the Blessed One. They attributed to 
the latter the sixty-two heretical theories which are described and 
condemned in the Brahamajalasuttanta : radical eternalism (Sasvata- 
vada), partial eternalism (ekatyasasvata), scepticism (amardaviksepa), etc. 
Asoka, who had just brushed up his knowledge, immediately realized 
that the supporters of these theories were not authentic bhiksus but 
quite simply heretics. In conformity with his decision which he promul- 
gated in the Kausambi edict, he reclothed them in the white robe of the 
laity and expelled them from the community. The heretics were 60,000 in 
number. 

The king then summoned the other bhiksus and asked them which 
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doctrine the Buddha had professed. They answered him that it was the 
doctrine of the Vibhajyavada or of Distinguishing. Having been assured 
by the Thera Tissa that this was the case, ASoka happily concluded that 
the assembly was purified (suddha) and proposed that it celebrate the 
uposatha; after which, he returned to the town. The orthodox monks 
were 60,000 in number according to the Dipavamsa (VII, 50) and the 
Chinese version of the Samantapasddika (p. 684b 9), 6,000,000 according 
to the Pali recension of the same text (p. 61, lines 11-12). 

The Thera Moggaliputtatissa selected from among them 1,000 bhik- 
sus who were versed in the Tripitaka, and proposed that they undertake 
a new compilation of the true Law (saddharmasamgraha). According to 
the Pali sources, in the middle of the council he produced the Pali 
Kathdavatthuppakarana in order to refute the heretical doctrines but this 
important detail is deliberately omitted from the Chinese recension of 
the Samantapdasadika, which merely says that he refuted the heretical 
views (p. 6846 10). After which, following the example of Mahakasyapa 
at the council of Rajagrha, and of Yasas Kakandakaputra (Sonaka in 
the Chinese version) at the council of Vaisali, the Thera Tissa and his 
colleagues proceeded with the third compilation of the Dharma and 
Vinaya in the course of the sessions, which lasted for nine months. 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE TRADITION. H. Kern found nothing in the 
account of the council but a mass of impossibilities and an accumula- 
tion of dogmatic fables®®. We will merely remark that Asoka’s direct 
intervention in the purging of the Samgha is not appropriate to a 
sovereign who, in his edicts, professed to support all religions impartially 
and named overseers of the Dharma to watch over their particular 
interests. 

The fact that the Pali sources are alone in mentioning the council of 
Pataliputra indicates that it was a local tradition, limited to a particular 
school : that of the Sinhalese Theravadins. By making the Buddha a 
Vibhajyavadin, the account commits an anachronism and attributes to 
the Master the special views of certain Buddhist schools, considered to 
be Vibhajyavadin because they assert the existence of the present and 
part of the past, namely, an action that has not borne fruit; and the 
non-existence of the future and part of the past, namely, an action which 
has borne fruit (cf. Kosa, V, p. 52). These Vibhajyavadins, among them 
the KaSyapiyas and Mahisasakas, were opposed to the Sarvastivadins 


86 Kern, Manual, pp. 110-12. We also refer the reader to E. FRAUWALLNER, Die 
Buddhistischen Konzile, ZDMG, CII, 1952, pp. 240-61; P. EGGERMONT, The Chronology..., 
pp. 111-19. 
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who asserted the existence of the three time-periods. It is true that the 
Buddha proclaimed himself to be a Vibhajyavadin in the Anguttara (V, 
p. 190), meaning by that “that he blamed the blameworthy, praised the 
praiseworthy, thus establishing necessary discriminations and avoiding 
unilateral positions”. However, that is a state of mind which is fitting for 
all Buddhist thinkers in general and it could not have served Asoka in 
establishing the orthodoxy of the ASokarama monks and separating 
non-believers from the truly faithful. * 

We saw above how the Kathdvatthu could not have been promulgated 
by Tissa, at least in the form known to us at present. It contains, we 
should remember, a condemnation of the Andhaka sect which, at the 
time of this council, had still to be converted. 

Finally, the tradition concerning the council of Pataliputra is closely 
connected, in the minds of its compilers, with the sending out of 
Buddhist missionaries by Moggaliputtatissa. We will see further on the 
suspect, possibly even apocryphal, nature of these supposed missions. 


2. — THE HERESY OF MAHADEVA** 


At an early period, which we will try to specify, five propositions 
prejudicial to the dignity and prerogatives of the Arhat were debated in 
the communities. They are described in both the Pali Abhidhamma and 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (Kathdvatthu, Il, 1-5, pp. 163-203; Jfia- 
naprasthana, T 1543, ch. 10, p. 8195; T 1544, ch. 7, p. 9565); they are 
repeated and discussed in the Vibhas@ (T 1545, ch. 99, p. 510c), the KoSa 
(I, p. 2), the Glosses of Paramartha and the Treatise on the Sects by Chi 
tsang (DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, pp. 30-40). 


ist — The terms of the five theses 


According to the explanations provided by Vasumitra, Bhavya and 
Vinitadeva®’, the five theses (paricavastu) were formulated in the follo- 
wing way : 

1. Arhats can be led astray by others, that is, have seminal emissions 
during their sleep, accompanied by erotic dreams, attributable to deities 
taking on female forms. 

2. Arhats are still subject to ignorance, not defiled ignorance (avidyd), 
the first link of the chain of dependent origination, but undefiled 
ignorance (aklista ajnana), a residue of their former passions, by virtue 


87 Cf. L. pE La VALLEE Poussin, The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Kathdvatthu, 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 413-23; A. BAREAU, Sectes bouddhiques, pp. 64-5. 
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of which they do not or may not know the names and clans of men and 
women, the path to take, the names of trees, woods and grasses, etc. 

3-4. Arhats are still subject to doubt (kaniksda) and can be informed by 
others. These two propositions are the consequence of the preceding 
one. If Arhats are subject to (undefiled) ignorance, they can have doubts 
concerning the names and clans of certain people, the path to follow, the 
names of trees, etc. and can be informed by others on the matter. It is 
even said that Sariputra and Maudgalyayana did not realize they had 
attained Arhatship until the Buddha made a solemn declaration. 

5. Entry into the Buddhist Path (mdrga) can be accompanied by a 
vocal utterance (vacibheda). The holy one (arya) who has entered the 
stream (srotadpanna) and is possessed of the first dhydna, exclaims : “O, 
suffering”, and that cry can be considered as an artifice meant to cause 
the appearance of the Path. 

These propositions are aimed at nothing less than dislodging the 
Arhat from the privileged position which had been acknowledged as his 
from the beginning. They appear, in their anodyne form, as a syllabus of 
claims by worldlings (prthagana) in relation to the holy ones (arya and 
arhat), of laxity in relation to rigorism, even of the laity seeking to 
extract equal spiritual rights from the religious (the professionals of the 
Path). The heresy, if heresy it was, was long-lived and worked within the 
community like a noxious ferment : it led to the opposition and 
separation of the Buddhist schools. 

We must now find the author of it. 


2nd — Mahadeva, the author of the five theses 


The sources do not agree over the date when the heresy appeared, nor 
over its authors, nor over the precise consequences. We should analyze 
them in chronological order and summarize in turn the explanations by 
Vasumitra, the account of the Vibhdsd, the data supplied by the 
Mahayanist authors, the Sammatiya tradition and, finally, the informa- 
tion given to Bhavya by his teachers. 


1. THE EXPLANATIONS BY VASUMITRA. — Vasumitra was a Sarvastiva- 
din scholar who lived four hundred years after the Nirvana and who 
came a century after Katyayaniputra, the author of the Jridnaprasthana; 
he wrote a work on the Buddhist sects entitled Samayabhedoparacana- 
cakra. The work was translated into Chinese by Kumrajiva (?) between 
385 and 413 (T 2032), by Paramartha between 557 and 569 (T 2033) and 
by Hstian tsang in 662 (T 2031); it was commented upon in Chinese by 
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K’uei chi in 662 (TKS, A, LXXXIII, 3) and translated into Tibetan in 
the ninth century by Dharmakara (Tanjur, Mdo XC, 11). 

The work opens with an allusion to the five theses (T 2032, p. 18a 9- 
14; T 2033, p. 20a 15-25; T 2031, p. 15a 15-23) : 


“One hundred and sixteen years (var. : more than one hundred years) after the 
Parinirvana of the Buddha, there was a town named Pataliputra. At that time 
King Asoka ruled over Jambudvipa, maintaining order in the universe. In those 
days, the great Samgha was divided into schools and diversified the Law. There 
were then the bhiksus : 

the first were named Néng = Naga (var. Lung chia = Naga; Ta kuo = 
Maharastra), 

the second were called Yin yuan = Pratyaya (var. Wai pén = Pracya; 
Pien pi = Pratyantika), 

the third were called To wén = Bahusruta, 

the fourth were called Ta té = Sthavira. 

They discussed five theses (paricavastu) which had been presented by heretics. 
Thus, for the first time since the Buddha, two schools came into being, one 
known as the Mahasamghika, the other as Sthavira’’. 


Of the translators, Hsiian tsang is the only one to specify that those 
five theses were authored by Mahadeva, a detail taken from the Vibhasa. 
For Vasumitra and his first translators, the heretics are still anonymous. 
It becomes apparent from a comparison between the versions that the 
Paficavastu was opposed by the Sthaviras and adopted by three as- 
semblies, those of the Nagas, Pracyas or Pratyantikas and, finally, the 
Bahusrutas. 

We know nothing at all about the first two assemblies. According to 
the commentary by K’uei chi (/.c.), the Nagas, whose name evokes 
irresistible might and invincible obstinacy, were the leaders and instiga- 
tors of the dispute and the schism which followed it; the Pratyantikas 
were supporters of the heresy; although they were not the cause of the 
disputes and did not possess any irresistible might, they pursued and 
upheld the heresy. Finally, the bahuSrutas included worldlings (prthag- 
jana) who were still occupied with training (Saiksa), but who observed 
the precepts and whose knowledge was vast. 

Personally, we are inclined to think that those two names are ethnical; 
the heresy could have arisen among the Nagas whose original habitat 
was, according to the Purdna, the region of the Narmada, a tributary 
of the Maharastra to which Paramartha’s version refers; from there, it 
could have spread to neighbouring areas designated by Vasumitra by 
the vague name of “Frontier regions” (Pratyantika). 

For the riverside dwellers in the Ganges Basin and the Yamuna, 
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Maharastra was located in South India. In fact, according to the 
Asokavadana (T 2042, ch. 5, pp. 120c 11-1216 1; T 2043, ch. 9, p. 1624 
1-c 8), the Sarvastivadin community in Mathura, which at the time of 
ASoka was headed by the famous patriarch Upagupta, was agitated 
over a visit by a monk whose name is passed over in silence, but who 
came from south India. Before taking up the religious life, that monk 
had fornicated with a woman from another family. When his mother 
reproached him for his conduct, he killed her; he then tried to obtain the 
hand of his mistress but was repulsed. So he left the world, learned by 
heart the text of the Tripitaka and gathered a crowd of disciples around 
himself. He went to Mathura to debate with Upagupta, but the latter, 
knowing the crimes of which he was guilty, refused to speak to him. The 
rejected monk returned to his native land, taking with him his host of 
disciples ®°. 

It would be tempting to see in this monk an upholder of the heresy of 
the five theses which the holy patriarch Upagupta, the leader of a school 
of Arhats, could but condemn. However, the monk had already exer- 
cised a harmful effect over Upagupta’s disciples who were still only 
worldlings (prthagjana). They reproached their master for his impoliteness 
to the stranger and, in order to appease the critic, Upagupta had to 
appeal to his master Sanavasa. 

This anecdote recorded in the Asokdvadana is astonishingly similar to 
the account in the Vibhdsa. 

2. THE ACCOUNT IN THE VIBHASA. — This great work on the Sarvasti- 
vadin Abhidharma, compiled in the second century A.D. by the Kasmi- 
rian Arhats, devotes a long chapter to the heresy of the five theses. It 
attributes their invention to a certain Mahadeva, whose far from 
edifying story it tells and whom it tries to vilify in every way (T 1545, ch. 
99, pp. 510c-512a) : 


“Mahadeva was the son of a merchant from Mathura. His father set out for 
abroad, leaving him at home. At the age of twenty, the son was handsome and 
his mother became enamoured of him and had relations with him secretly. For 
more than six years, the son did not realize that his mistress was his own 
mother; later, when he did realize, he did not give up his passion. The father 
returned from abroad, having acquired many goods; shortly before his return, 
the mother, fearing that he would hear of the affair, persuaded her son to poison 
him. Mahadeva procured some poison and killed his father; then he seized his 
goods, and continued to live with his mother. However in the end, ashamed at 
having been discovered, he fled and hid with his mother in the Pataliputra 


88 J PrzyLuskl, La légende d’ASoka, pp. 366-9. 
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region. There he met some Arhat monks — whom he had formerly revered in his 
own country, and he slew them too for fear that they might betray him. Then he 
killed his own mother, having discovered that she was being unfaithful to him 
with others. Having thus committed three dnantarya sins, he was overcome with 
distress and profound remorse; in an attempt to erase those sins, he gave up the 
family life. He went to the Kukkutarama monastery where he heard a monk 
reciting a stanza about the atonement of faults through good conduct; that 
monk ordained him and conferred the pravrajya on him. 

Mahadeva listened to and studied the Tripitaka and acquired many followers; 
on learning this, the king of Pataliputra (whose name is not given) invited him to 
his palace and showered him with offerings. When he returned to the monastery, 
Mahadeva formulated each of the above-mentioned five heretical theses in turn. 
Faced with the opposition they incurred, the king asked Mahadeva for advice in 
order to settle the quarrel. Mahadeva told him that, according to the Vinaya, it 
is the majority which prevails in controversies. The king then separated each of 
the two parties and, since that of Mahadeva was the more numerous, he 
declared it to be in the right and condemned its adversaries. That is how the 
monks at the Kukkutarama separated into two schools : that of the Sthaviras 
and that of the Mahdsamghikas. _ 

The Sthaviras then wanted to leave the monastery. Warned of their intention, 
the king ordered them to be embarked on rotten ships which were to be cast into 
the current of the Ganges; he would thus know who was an Arhat and who was 
a wordling. At the critical moment, the five hundred Arhats, making use of their 
supernormal! powers, rose into the air and reached Kasmir where they dispersed 
up hill and down dale. Learning this news, the king sent a messenger to bring 
them back to his capital, but they refused his invitation. The king then donated 
the entire kingdom of Kasmir to the Samgha, and had five hundred monasteries 
built there to house the holy ones; those monasteries were given the names of the 
various forms the holy ones had assumed in order to escape from Pataliputra, 
for example : Pigeon-grove (kapotdrama), etc.; the Vibhdsa adds ‘It is reported 
that those establishments are still flourishing’. The king of Pataliputra then 
transferred his favours to Mahadeva and his disciples who remained with him. 
Mahadeva died surrounded by general veneration, but when the cremation of his 
body was being carried out, the fire persistently went out, and dog’s excrement 
had to be used as fuel; his body was then consumed, but a strong wind suddenly 
arose and dispersed the heresiarch’s ashes’’. 


According to Vasumitra, the instigator of the five theses remained 
anonymous, but the Vibhdsa, a century later, finds him a name and 
attributes a whole story to him. It treats him resolutely as an adversary, 
charges him with all the unatonable crimes and invents an unfortunate 
end for him. It is to be noted that the great Mahdavibhasa (T 1545) alone 
devoted an account to Mahadeva and that nothing similar is to be 
found in the Vibhdsa by Buddhavarman (T 1546). 


3. THE MAHAYANIST AUTHORS INSPIRED BY THE VIBHASA. — Once 
implanted by the Vibhasa, the legend died hard. It was enthusiastically 
adopted by the Sarvastivadins and accepted as valid by the Mahayanist 
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scholars. However, since the latter did not hide their sympathy for the 
Mahasamghikas, of whom they considered themselves to be distant 
successors, they strove to wipe out his memory, or at least attenuate the 
faults of Mahadeva, who had instigated the Mahasamghika schism. 

a. In the sixth century, Paramartha (500-569 A.D.) in his Commen- 
tary on Vasumitra (summarized in T 2300), and his pupil Chi tsang 
(549-623) in his San lun hsiian (T 1852) reproduce the account from the 
Vibhdsa, while introducing a few modifications of which this is the main 
part (cf. DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, pp. 33-40) : 


“Until 116 after the Nirvana, no heterodox opinions emerged within the 
Samgha. After the year 116, Mahadeva, of the Kausika family appeared; he was 
the son of a merchant from Mathura. Having committed three dnantarya sins, he 
left the world in Patilaputra by conferring ordination on himself. He was 
received at Asoka’s palace and had relations in secret with the queen. Once back 
in the monastery, he took all the siitras of the Mahayana and explained them as 
he incorporated them in the Tripitaka. On his own initiative he invented some 
sutras in which was formulated the fivefold heresy; he summarized them in a 
stanza which he recited after the reading of the sila during the uposatha 
ceremony. Dissension broke out in the monastery and King Asoka, on his own 
authority, resorted to a majority vote in order to settle the difference. Mahade- 
va’s supporters were the most numerous. The Arhats, left in the minority, 
frightened the community with supernormal transformations; the queen used her 
influence to have them thrown into the Ganges in damaged boats. The Arhats 
took flight and went to the land of Kasmir, some transformed themselves into 
floater pigeons, others into birds. Once they reached their destinations, they 
reassumed their normal forms. Meanwhile the queen, realizing her mistake, 
repented and was converted. After the death of Mahadeva, Asoka sent for the 
Arhats of Kasmir and the latter, yielding to his invitation, returned to Patali- 
putra. Since Mahadeva had inserted some apocryphal texts into the Tripitaka, 
the Arhats assembled in council (the third since the beginning) and once again 
recited the Canon of writings. It was then that divergences of opinion arose 
among them and they formed two separate schools : that of the Mahasamghikas 
and that of the Sthaviras”’. 


It will be noted that Paramartha quickly passes over Mahdadeva’s 
faults, seeks to excuse ASoka by blaming the queen, attributes to the 
heretic a scriptural activity not mentioned by the Vibhdsd and posits a 
third council with a new compilation of the Tripitaka; it is only after 
that that the schism, according to Paramartha, proved to be definitive. 

b. In the seventh century, the Master of the Law Hsiian tsang once 
again summarized the account from the Vibhdsd, but more faithfully 
than did Paramartha. The passage is found in the Hsi yd chi (T 2087, 
ch. 3, p. 8866 11-22): 


“One hundred years after the Nirvana, ASoka, the king of Magadha, extended 
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his power over the whole world; he revered the Triratna and loved all creatures. 
In his capital there were, among the Buddhist religious, 500 Arhats and 500 
wordlings (prthagjana) whom the king patronized impartially. Included in the 
ranks of the religious worldlings, there was a certain Mahadeva, ‘a man of great 
knowledge and great talent, and a subtle investigator of the Nama-Rupa’ (sic), 
who set down in a treatise his personal views and heretical reasonings. When 
edition broke out, Asoka took the part of Mahadeva and the Worldlings and 
attempted to drown the Arhats in the Ganges. The latter flew off to Kasmir 
where they settled up hill and down dale. The king immediately regretted their 
departure and went to them in person in order to invite them to return to his 
capital. This they refused to do, seeing which the king built 500 samgharamas 
for them and presented Kasmir to the Samgha”’. 


Hsiian tsang, in agreement with the Vibhdsa, states that the persecuted 
Arhats remained in Kasmir and refused to return to Pataliputra. In such 
conditions, there can be no question of a third Buddhist council which, 
according to Paramartha, took place in Pataliputra after the return of 
the Arhats. Nevertheless, in another passage, where he relates his visit to 
the Kukkutarama in Pataliputra, Hstian tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 9125) 
notes that Asoka, after his conversion to Buddhism, convened in that 
monastery a samgha of a thousand members “consisting of two commu- 
nities, one of holy ones (arya), and the other of worldlings (prthagjana)’’. 
These are indeed the Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas, but that does not 
mean they held a council and proceeded to make a new recitation of the 
Tripitaka. 

Even while taxing Mahadeva with heresy, Hsiian tsang makes no 
mention of the five theses which are generally attributed to him; he 
praises his knowledge and talent and defines him as ‘‘a subtle investiga- 
tor of the Nama-Rupa’’, in other words, the five Skandha. However, the 
question of Nama-Rupa preoccupied the Sarvastivadins much more than 
the Mahasamghikas. We might wonder whether, to the mind of the 
Chinese master, Mahadeva was not a Sarvastivadin scholar, this would 
gainsay the whole tradition according to which the heretic was the 
instigator of the Mahasamghika schism. 

It seems that the great Hstian tsang did not attempt to conciliate the 
information which he had also got from his readings, in particular of the 
Vibhasa, with the oral traditions he had obtained on the spot and which 
he records “in bulk”. His account of the settling in Kasmir of the five 
hundred Arhats who were thrown into the Ganges by Asoka follows 
immediately upon the account of the conversion of Kaémir, in the year 
50 after the Nirvana, by Madhydantika and his five hundred Arhats 
(T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a 19-6 11). This is obviously one and the same 
event but split into two for chronological reasons. 
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c. K’uei chi (632-682 A.D.), a disciple of Hsiian tsang, in his com- 
mentary on the Yogdcdryabhumi by Asanga (T 1829, ch. 1, p. 15), 
attempts to rehabilitate Mahadeva, by representing him as the victim of 
slander : 


“Great was his reputation, great his virtue. Although young, he had experien- 
ced the Fruit; he was respected by kings and nobles and revered by monks. That 
is why he was imputed with the three dnantarya sins, to which were added the 
five theses”’. 


That is not the only text which is favourable to Mahadeva. Already a 
commentary on the Ekottara, the Fén pieh kung té lun, translated into 
Chinese between 25 and 220 A.D., had spoken of “‘a holy king Maha- 
deva, endowed with the four brahmavihdra” and qualified him as ta shih 
or great bodhisattva (T 1507, ch. 1, p. 32c¢ 8-10). 


4. THE SAMMATIYA TRADITION. — This is mentioned for the first time 
in the sixth century by Bhavya or Bhavaviveka, the author of the 
Tarkajvala (Mdo XIX, pp. 1626 6-163a 3; cf. Mdo XC, No. 12), then 
repeated with some modifications in the fourteenth century by Bu ston 
(tr. OBERMILLER, II, p. 96), in the fifteenth by Gzon nu dpal (G.N. 
RorRIcu, The Blue Annals, 1, Calcutta, 1949, p. 28), and, finally, in the 
seventeenth by Taranatha (tr. SCHIEFNER, p. 52) : 


“One hundred and thirty-seven years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, 
under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma, when a number of very conspicuous 
Elders — Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyadga, Uttara, Revata, etc. — were 
assembled in Pataliputra, Mara the Wicked assumed the form of a bhiksu 
named Bhadra and manifested various wonders and, with the help of the five 
theses, caused a great dissension in the Community. 

Later, those five theses were adopted by the Sthaviras Naga (Nagasena) and 
Saramati. From then on the Community split into two sects : the Sthaviras and 
the Mahdsamghikas. 

In the year 63 after this scission was completed, that is, in the year 200 after 
the Nirvana, the doctrine was reviewed by the Sthavira Vatsiputra®®”’. 


There is no longer a question here of Mahadeva, but of a false monk 
named Bhadra whose heretical views were adopted by two Sthaviras, 


®° This is only a summary of an obscure passage with corrections proposed by L. DE 
VaLtée Poussin (ERE, IV, p. 183, n. 4) and adopted by FRAUWALLNER (Konzile, pp. 246- 
7). They are. confirmed by Bu ston (II, p. 96) and Taranatha (p. 61) who locate in 
137+63=200 after the N. the review of the doctrine by Vatsiputra. Another opinion, 
seemingly, in A. BAREAU, JA, 1956, p. 173. 
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Naga and Saramati; the name of the former recalls those Nagas already 
noted by Vasumitra. The schism occurred, no. longer under Asoka (in 
the year 100 after the Nirvana, according to the short chronology), but 
under his predecessor Mahapadma of the Nanda dynasty, in 137 after 
the Nirvana according to the long chronology. The Sammatiya follows, 
as we see, a Calculation which is very close to the Sinhalese chronology 
which places ASoka’s consecration in 218 after the Nirvana and the 
reign of the Nandas from the year 140 to 162 after the Nirvana (346-324 
B.C.). 


5. INFORMATION SUPPLIED TO BHAVYA BY HIS TEACHERS. — It was as a 
matter of form that Bhavya recorded the Sammatiya tradition above. 
Personally he abided by the opinion held by the lineage of his teachers 
(madguruparampara) and mentioned by himself at the beginning of his 
Tarkajvala : 

“One hundred and sixty years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, while King 
Dharma-Asoka was ruling in Kusumapura (= P&ataliputra), a great schism 
suddenly occurred in the community in consequence of several controversial 
points. After that, the Samgha split into two schools, Mahasamghikas and 
Sthaviras”’. 


However, the date proposed : ‘160 years after the Nirvana, in the 
reign of Asoka” does not tally with any known calculation or with the 
short chronology which locates Asoka in 100 after the Nirvana, or with 
the long one which has him rule from 218 to 255 after the Nirvana. Yet 
the same date, 160 after the Nirvana, is also mentioned by other 
authors, particularly Bu ston (II, p. 96) who, in this connection, attribu- 
tes the origin of the schism, not to the appearance of the five heretical 
theses, but to the fact that the Arhats ‘‘were reading the Word of the 
Buddha in four different languages : Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and 
Paisacika”’. 


3rd — Persistence of the heresy under Mahadeva IT 


In order to complete our documentation, it should be noted that 
alongside Mahadeva I, the initiator of the five theses and instigator of 
the schism, the Sanskrit sources record the existence of a Mahadeva II, a 
Mahasamghika scholar who lived 200 years after the Nirvana, continued 
to teach the five theses and incited further splits within the Maha- 
samghika schools. This Mahadeva II was well known to Vasumitra who, 
as we have seen, makes no mention of Mahadeva I. These are some 
references : 
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-1. Vasumitra in his three translations : 


T 2032, p. 18a 17-20 


Then, two hundred 
years later, Mahadeva, 
a heretic (tirthika), left 
the world and resided 
at the Caityasaila; in 
the Mahasamghika sect, 
three further sects were 
founded : Caityikas, 
Aparagailas and Utta- 
raSailas. 


T 2033, p. 206 2-4 


Two hundred years 
having passed, there 
was a heretic named 
Mahadeva who left the 
world in the Maha- 
samghika school; he 


_ lived alone on Mount 


Saila and taught the 
five theses to the 
Mahasamghikas. There- 


after (a new] split into 
two schools :_ the 
school of the Caityasai- 
las, the school of the 


UttaraSailas (and, 
according to the Tibe- 
tan version, the school 
of the Aparasailas]. 
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T 2031, p. 156 1-4 


When two hundred 
years had passed, there 
was a heretic who had 
left the world and 
abandoned wrongness 
and returned to 
righteousness, and he 
was ALSO _ named 
Mahadeva. Having left 
the world in the Maha- 
samghika sect, he recei- 
ved full ordination; 
learned (bahusruta) 
and Vigorous (virya- 
vat), he resided at Cait- 
yasaila. With the 
community of that 
sect, he again explained 
the five theses, which 
led to discussions and a 
division into three sects 
: CaityaSailas, Apara- 
Sailas and UttarasSailas. 


2. Sariputrapariprecha (T 1465, p. 900c 6-12), a Mahasamghika work 
translated anonymously between 317 and 420 A.D. : 


“In the Mahasamghika school, two hundred years after my Nirvana, as an 


outcome of disputes, the Vyavahara, Lokottara, Kukkulika, Bahusrutaka and 
Prajfiaptivadin schools will emerge. After three hundred years, following discus- 
sions, these five schools will be joined by THE SCHOOL OF MAHADEVA, 
that of the Caitikas and that of the UttaraSailas”’. 


3. Paramartha (500-569 A.D.) and Chi tsang (549-623 A.D.) on the 
Treatise on the Sects by Vasumitra (DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, pp. 50-3) : 


“When two hundred years had passed, an upasaka-king from the land of 
Magadha propagated the Law of the Buddha widely and, in order to profit from 
his generosity, all the heretics took up the religious life. Mahadeva, who had 
ordained himself, placed himself at their head, received new pupils and ordained 
them into his personal samgha. The king sorted out those ‘‘parasitical”’ (steya- 
samvasika) monks and permitted only some of them, the three hundred most 
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intelligent ones, to live in Magadha. Mahadeva, who was not tolerated by them, 
went and settled apart in the mountains with his adherents. Then, among those 
mountain-dwellers themselves, differences of opinion arose, and so the two 
schools called Caityasaila and Uttarasaila were formed”’. 


4. K’uei chi (/.c., pp. 43a-45a) reproduces the above and adds the 
name of the king : Hao yun wang ‘“‘Cloud-loving”’. 


7% 
* * 


Should we see in this Mahadeva II, located by all the sources in the 
mountainous regions [in Andhra country], an arbitrary splitting of 
Mahadeva I into two persons? Should we reject the historicity of both 
Mahadevas and only see in them a confabulation intended to illustrate 
the progress of a heresy which, originating in Southern India among the 
Nagas of Maharastra, spread from samgha to samgha, finally causing 
the Mahasamghika schism and, after many transformations, finally 
triumphed in several communities, particularly the Caitikas and Sailas in 
the Andhra region? We leave it to the reader to decide on these 
questions. 


4th — The Mahadevas of the Pali sources 


The Sinhalese school firmly disavowed the five theses which it explains 
and refutes in the Kathavatthu, II, 1-5 (pp. 163-203), but provides no 
information about their author. The commentary merely states that the 
heretical propositions in question were taught by the Pubbaseliyas, 
Aparaseliyas and others. 

Among the numerous Mahddevas known to the Pali tradition — 
Professor Malalasekera pointed out no less than nine?° — none appears 
to be a heretic. Two of them were contemporaries of Asoka : a 
Mahadeva who was ASoka’s minister and arranged for the branch of the 
Bodhivrksa to be sent to Ceylon (Mahdvamsa, XVIII, 20); a Mahadeva 
Thera who played an important part both as a religious teacher and a 
Buddhist missionary. In fact, he conferred the pabbajja ordination on 
Mahinda, Asoka’s son (Dipavamsa, VII, 25; Mahavamsa, V, 206; 
Samantapasadika, p. 51); then, after the council of Pataliputra in 236 
after the Nirvana, he went to preach the Good Law in Mahisamandala 
where he converted 40,000 persons and conferred ordination on 40,000 


90 G.P. MALALASEKERA, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II, pp. 505-6. 
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young people (Dipavamsa, VIII, 5; Mahavamsa, XII, 3 and 29; Samanta- 
pasadika, pp. 63, 66). 

' Certain authors have suggested that this Mahisamandala, may have 
been the Andhra country and the region of Dhanyakataka where the 
Pubba- and Aparaseliya sects had their headquarters : Mahadeva would 
have been the founder of these schools which were branches of the 
Mahasamghika trunk and upheld the five theses. However, if the 
Mahadeva in question had been a heretic, it is difficult to see how the 
Sinhalese chronicle could have given him as the disciple and confidant of 
the very orthodox Moggaliputtatissa, who was a declared Vibhajyava- 
din, and could have classified him as one of the great propagators of the 
True Law. Moreover Mahisamandala is not the Andhra country, but is 
either Mysore or, more probably, Mahismat or land of the Mahisakas, 
associated by the Purdna with the Mahardastras and whose capital was 
Mahismati on the Narmada. 


5th — The uncertainties in the tradition 


The examination of the documentation concerning the five theses has 
emphasized the hesitations and contradictions regarding : 

1. the date of the schism : in 137 after the Nirvana in the reign of the 
Nandas; in 100, 116 or 160 in the reign of Asoka. 

2. the instigator or instigators of the schism : the Nagas of southern 
India supported by their neighbours the Pratyantikas and Bahusrutas : a 
monk whose name was Bhadanta or who was known by that name; 
finally, Mahadeva. The last is sometimes presented as a criminal guilty 
of three dnantarya, sometimes as an erudite, talented and an un- 
justifiably slandered man, and, finally, sometimes as a Sarvastivadin, a 
“subtle investigator of the Nama-Riupa’’. 

3. the causes of the schism : the controversies provoked by the 
appearance of the five theses, the insertion of Mahay4anist siitras in the 
Tripitaka, or again the translation of the scriptures into four different 
languages. 

4. the consequences of the schism : the Sthaviran Arhats took refuge 
in KaSmir, and then settled there definitively, or again, after a short stay, 
returned to Pataliputra where they caused a new council to be convened. 
As to the instigator of the schism (Mahadeva), sometimes he remained 
in Pataliputra until his death, sometimes he repaired to the mountainous 
regions of the Andhra area where he continued to teach his theses to the 
Pirva-, Apara- and UttaraSailas. However, certain sources make Maha- 
deva, the Saila scholar, a different person from Mahadeva, the instigator 
of the schism. 
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3. THE MAHASAMGHIKA SCHISM 


The early sources do not agree over the exact date of this event nor 
over the causes which provoked it. At the risk of being repetitive, it is 
useful to group here all the indications which have reached us, adopting 
the various dates proposed as a method of classification. We should 
recall that the short chronology used by the Sanskrit sources locates the 
accession of ASoka one hundred years after the Nirvana, while the long 
chronology adopted by the Sinhalese sources places that same consecra- 
tion in 218 after the Nirvana. 

1. Schism in the year I after the Nirvana (short chron. 368 B.C.), 
according to Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 9, p. 923a 2-10). — In the 
neighbourhood of Rajagrha, twenty /i to the west of the cave where 
Mahakasyapa and his thousand (sic) Arhats had held the first council in 
the year 1 after the Nirvana, Hsiian tsang visited an ASsokan stipa 
erected on the spot where the Mahasamghika canon had been compiled. 
Some monks in training (Saiksa) and some fully trained (asaiksa), 
numbering more than several hundred thousands, who had not partici- 
pated in Kasyapa’s council, assembled in that place. They said to one 
another : ‘While the Tathagata was alive, we all had one and the same 
master; now that he is deceased, we are cast aside like strangers. In 
order to dispaly our gratitude to the Buddha, we must compile a 
Dharmapitaka”. Thus, wordlings (prthagjana) and holy ones (@rya) 
united and composed five Pitakas : Sutra-, Vinaya-, Abhidharma-, 
Ksudraka- and Dharani-pitaka : they were called the Collection of the 
Mahasamghikas because wordlings and holy ones had formed the 
assembly which drafted them. 

Chi tsang and Paramartha (DEMIEVILLE, Sectes, p. 28 sq.), a century 
before Hsiian tsang, had already proposed quite a close version of this 
event. According to these authors, two months after the decease of the 
Buddha, on the Grdhrakita at Rajagrha, Mahakasyapa and his five 
hundred Arhats, who made up the Sthavira school, had compiled the 
Tripitaka. A number of monks, who had not been admitted to this task, 
gathered outside the disciplinary limit (sima) with the intention of 
compiling the Tripitaka too; their leader was the Arhat Baspa and, since 
they were ten thousand in number, they took the name of Maha- 
saimghika. Therefore, the year 1 after the Nirvana was marked by a 
purely nominal scission between KaSyapa’s Sthaviras and Baspa’s Maha- 
samghikas; however, it was only 116 years later, in the reign of Asoka, 
that the controversies provoked by Mahadeva transformed the scission 
into a doctrinal schism which resulted in the formation of two separate 
schools : that of the Sthaviras and that of the Mahasamghikas. 
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The version of the events as recorded here by Hsiian tsang calls for 
some reservation. From his translation of the Treatise on the Sects 
(T 2031), the master of the Law knew perfectly well that Vasumitra 
dated the Mahadsamghika schism at “One hundred years or more’’. So 
why, in his Hsi yu chi, does he claim that it went back to the very 
origins of Buddhism? It is unlikely that the unity of the Samgha was 
broken from the time of the decease of the Blessed One and that two 
canons of texts were compiled simultaneously. As an adept of the 
Mahayana, Hsiian tsang no doubt believed that the Great Vehicle had 
its remote origins in the Mahasamghika school and wanted to date the 
formation of that school far back in the past. The same concern can be 
seen in Paramartha who, with more credibility, posits only a nominal 
scission between the Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas at the beginning. 

Nevertheless, with all due respect, we wonder whether Hsiian tsang 
did not confuse matters by linking the schism with the council of 
Rajagrha in the year | after the Nirvana, rather than with the council 
of Pataliputra in Asoka’s time. The Mahasamghika council is supposed 
to have counteracted a council held in Rajagrha by Kasyapa “‘surroun- 
ded by 1,000 Arhats”. However, the whole Buddhist tradition, with few 
rare exceptions, claims that Kasyapa assembled only 500 Arhats around 
him. The council of the 1,000 Arhats is, according to the same tradition 
(Dpv., VII, 58; Mhv., V, 275; Sp., p. 61), the one which was held in 
Pataliputra during the reign of Asoka. 

2. Schism in the year 100 after the Nirvana (long chron., 386 B.C.), 
according to the Dipavamsa (V, 30-9). The malevolent Vajjiputtaka 
monks, after being expelled by the Theras of the council of Vaisali in 
the year 100 after the Nirvana in the reign of Kalasoka, maintained their 
false doctrines and organized an opposition council. That assembly was 
known to history by the name of Grand Council (mahdsamgiti) and the 
participants were called Mahasamgitikas. They were guilty of falsifying 
the writings, either by causing upheaval in established texts, or by 
making omissions and interpolations, or by rejecting whole sections of 
the canon (Parivadra, Abhidhamma in six sections, Patisambhidha, Nidde- 
sa and parts of the Jataka), and by compiling new texts. They went so 
far as to change the original terms, the gender of words, the rules of 
style and figures of rhetoric. Those Mahasamgitikas were the first 
schismatics and, in imitation of them, countless heretics appeared. 

With the exception of the date, this new version of the schism 
consisting of an opposition council and a modification of the canonical 
writings is quite close to the preceding one. It also contains improbabili- 
ties. It is difficult to see how the condemnation of the laxist practices 
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which prevailed in Vaisalt could have led to a revolt by the majority and 
a complete revision of the canon, about which the early sources concer- 
ning the council of Vaisali are completely silent. 

However, there is more. Of the Sinhalese chronicles, the Dipavamsa is 
the only one to mention the Mahasamgiti and the Mahasamgitikas. The 
Dipavamsa is less a consistent chronicle than a dossier of badly classified 
documents in which a large number of doublets appear. The part 
concerning the Mahasamgitikas was eliminated from the chronicle by 
the compilers of the Mahdvamsa and the Samantapasadikd and, as will 
be seen, replaced by a completely different document in the Nikdyasam- 
graha. 

3. Schism in the year 137 after the Nirvana (long chron., 349 B.C.), 
according to the Sammatiya tradition recorded by Bhavya, Bu ston, 
Gzon nu dpal and Taranatha (references above, p. 281). — In the year 
137 after the Nirvana, during the reign of Nanda and Mahapadma, an 
assembly was held in Pataliputra in which numerous Sthaviras participa- 
ted. The teaching of the five theses begun by the monk (Bhadanta) and 
taken up again, later (?), by the Sthaviras Naga (Nagasena) and 
Saramati (Manoratha) caused a schism in the assembly between the 
Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas. 

This new tradition is distinguishable from those that preceded and 
those that followed in that it does not link the schism to one of the three 
great Buddhist councils — Rajagrha, Vaisalt and Pataliputra — nor to 
a glorious reign in the history of Buddhism, the reign of Ajatasatru, 
Kalasoka or Asoka. 

4. Schism in the year 100 or, to be more exact, 116 after the Nirvana 
(short chron., 252 B.C.), according to Vasumitra, the Vibhdsa@ and 
related sources (references above, pp. 275-76). — It was during the reign 
of Asoka the Maurya, in the year 100 or 116 after the Nirvana, that the 
five heretical theses, originating in the Nagas of southern India or 
preached by a certain Mahadeva, caused a doctrinal scission between the 
Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas. 

We saw above the vacillations of this tradition. 

5. Schism in the year 160 after the Nirvana (short chron., 208 B.C.) 
according to Bhavya and others (references above, p. 283). — This 
tradition is identical to the preceding one, the only difference being that 
the schism is fixed in 160 after the Nirvana, but still during the reign of 
Asoka. However, at this date, ASoka had been dead for twenty-three 
years. 

6. Schism in the year 236 after the Nirvana (long chron., 250 B.C.) 
according to the Nikayasamgraha (tr. C.M. FERNANDO, Colombo, 1908, 
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p. 9). — According to this work, which was written towards the end of 
the fourteenth century by the Samgharaja Dharmakirti, the schism 
occurred immediately after the council of Pataliputra presided over by 
Moggaliputtatissa in the year 236 after the Nirvana : “After that 
council, the heretics (tirthika) who had been expelled from the order 
and were receiving no further aid, withdrew and, foaming with rage, 
assembled in Nalanda, near Rajagrha. There, they thought the matter 
over and said : “We will establish a rift between the doctrine and 
discipline of the Sakya’s monks in order to make it difficult for people to 
understand the religion. However, if we are not acquainted with the 
subtleties of the religion, that will not be possible, so we must become 
monks again by any means whatever’. They presented themselves anew 
but, unable to’gain admittance from the Theriya Nikaya (school of the 
Sthaviras), they went to the members of seventeen brotherhoods, Maha- 
samghikas, etc., which had been dismissed by that [Theriya Nikaya], and 
took up the religious life [with them], without admitting that they were 
Tirthikas. Henceforward, hearing and reading the Tripitaka, they dis- 
arranged and destroyed it. Later, they went to the town of Kausambi 
and used every means to initiate a separate doctrine and discipline. After 
the year 255 of the Nirvana of the Buddha, they split into six divisions 
and, dwelling in six different places, formed themselves into nine frater- 
nities : Hemavata, Rajagiriya, Siddhatthika, Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya, 
Vajiriya, Vetulya, Andhaka and Anyamahasamghika”’. 

Therefore, the account in the Dipavamsa according to which the 
Mahasamghikas formed themselves into a separate school after the 
council of Vaisalf in the year 100 after the Nirvana — an account which 
had already been eliminated from the Pali chronicle by the compilers of 
the Mahavamsa and Samantapdsaddika — is replaced here by a quite 
different tradition, in the terms of which the heretics condemned by 
Asoka and Moggaliputtatissa in 236 after the Nirvana (250 B.C.) joined 
the Mahasamghika communities and enlarged their ranks; a few years 
later, in 255 after the Nirvana (231 B.C.), the very year of Aéoka’s 
death, those Mahasamghikas, amalgamated with the heretics, migrated 
abroad (in particular, to the Andhra region) and formed nine separate 
fraternities. 

We do not know the value of this tradition which is narrated in such a 
late work as the Nikdyasamgraha. We will merely note that it is 
surprisingly close to the version of the facts presented by Vasumitra, 
Paramartha and Hsian tsang. 
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4. — CONCLUSIONS 


The Buddhist traditions concerning the councils, the heresies and the 
schism are so vacillating and contradictory that they cannot be conside- 
red as objective accounts of any historical value. Nevertheless, they 
constitute a precious psychological documentation in that they exactly 
interpret the mind and propensities of the Buddhist community from 
the outset. 

After the decease of the Buddha, the Sakya’s disciples were faced with 
an immense task : their Master left them no written testament, and it 
was important to establish his teaching, with the utmost urgency, as 
much from the doctrinal as the disciplinary point of view. Particularly in 
the domain of the Vinaya, even if the Pratimoksa articles were firmly 
established, some doubts remained with regard to the minor and unim- 
portant precepts. However, the Samgha had no master available to 
institute a legitimate elaboration of what had already been disclosed. 

On their own authority, Mahakasyapa and his immediate disciples, all 
of them claiming to be Arhats, set themselves up as scholars and critics. 
It was only with some hesitation that they opened their ranks to 
Ananda, the faithful disciple of the Master but who, unlike Kasyapa, 
did not belong to the brahmin caste and had still not acquired the 
supreme fruit of the religious life. In order to be able to join his 
colleagues, Ananda also had to win Arhatship. 

The assembly, at last constituted, gathered in council at Rajagrha and 
immediately began a joint recitation of the doctrinal discourses and 
disciplinary rules. With regard to the precepts, it displayed uncompromis- 
ing strictness. The work achieved its aim, we believe fairly rapidly, by 
the formation of an oral canon of the Buddhist teaching which had been 
memorized in the Magadhan language by specialized bhiksus; among 
them there were memorizers of the stitra (siitradhara) and of the vinaya 
(vinayadhara), official commentators (mdtrkadhara) and professional 
preachers (dharmakathaka). 

Despite all their competence, the Arhats in KaSyapa’s circle were not 
able to win the approval of all their colleagues. Certain monks — the 
name of Purana or Upananda is cited — preferred to retain the teaching 
just as they had heard it from the lips of the Master. Opposition was 
particularly strong among the religious who had still not attained 
holiness and remained at the level of students (Saiksa) or wordlings 
(prthagjana). There most probably was a collusion between those monks, 
whose spiritual level was inferior, and the pious laity (updsaka) who 
were denied any possibility of direct access to Nirvana by the early 
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doctrine. During the first two centuries of Buddhism, a latent hostility, 
caused by jealousy, smouldered between the Arhats on the one hand, 
and the worldly religious and the laity on the other. This caused ever- 
increasing conflict, and finally culminated in schism. 

The first controversies concerned discipline. Certain religious propos- 
ed abolishing the minor and unimportant precepts on pretext that the 
Buddha had not defined them clearly, but the Arhats decided to 
maintain them down to the very last one. Later, some monks from 
Vaisali, the Vrjiputrakas, attempted to include in the Vinaya the laxist 
practices to which they were accustomed, particularly the possibility for 
the monks to accept gifts of moncy; they were condemned. 

The intransigence of the Arhats deserved to be taught a lesson. 
Without further ado, an attempt was made to attack them directly 
through their honour and privileges; it was then that the five heretical 
theses appeared, asserting that the Arhat is always subject to a certain 
form of physical impurity, to ignorance and doubt, that he can be 
helped spiritually by others and that there are other means of salvation 
than the slow and painful practice of the eightfold Path. This heresy 
was perhaps first formulated in southern India, but the information 
provided by the sources on its author or authors are merely fables 
invented after the event. Once it had been launched, it gradually spread 
to all the Buddhist communities where it was keenly discussed. The 
Arhats, who were directly threatened, opposed it with savage resistance. 
A few samghas split into two groups : adversaries and supporters of the 
heresy, and no doubt some religious migrated, but historical details are 
lacking. 

The supporters of the heresy, who were upheld by the laity and 
included in their ranks the mass of worldlings and Saiksas, were in the 
majority. Many of them, though lacking in holiness, were consummate 
scholars (bahusruta). They were no longer satisfied with the early canon 
of the writings and undertook to revise it. They rearranged the order of 
the texts, eliminated some works questioning their authenticity or value, 
but mainly they inserted into the old collections new compositions, in 
which their particular views were set out. 

All these dissensions inevitably culminated in the schism which 
brought about the scission of the original Samgha into two main 
branches : that of the Sthaviras who remained faithful to the old ideal 
of holiness, and that of the Mahasamghikas who were won over to the 
five theses, open to the aspirations of the laity and strongly tinged with 
democracy. Whatever the sources may say, it is doubtful whether the 
kings directly intervened in the doctrinal conflict. ASoka, as we know 
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from his edicts, protected all sects impartially and tried to bring har- 
mony among them rather than set them against one another; he 
contended with the dissension as such, threatening to reduce all the 
agitators to lay status. The date of the schism has not been precisely 
established, but everything leads to the belief that it had been prepared 
over a long period and only came to a head in Asoka’s era, at a time 
when the royal favours had attracted into the order a number of self- 
interested recruits, possibly even pure tirthikas. On this subject, some 
early evidence, not mentioned so far, can be put forward : that of 
Nagarjuna or, if it is a question of a gloss, his translator Kumarajiva 
(405 A.D.) : “When the Buddha was in this world, there was no 
opposition to the Law. When he had disappeared, and the Law was 
recited for the first time, it was still as when the Buddha was alive. — 
One hundred years later, King ASoka convened a great assembly of the 
quinquinnial (pavicavarsaparisad) and the Great Masters of the Law 
debated. Because of their differences, there were distinct sects (nikdya), 
each having a name and each of which was subsequently to evolve” (T 
1509, ch. 2, p. 70a). 


III. — THE GROWTH OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


It was during the Mauryan period that Buddhism, extending well 
beyond the Gangetic plain which had been its birthplace, gradually 
reached neighbouring lands and took root in the whole of India, as well 
as Ceylon. This peaceful conquest, however, did not prevent the survival 
of brahmanical institutions and Hindu practices, since the efforts made 
by the propagandists were aimed less at eliminating established institu- 
tions and popular beliefs than at adapting them to Sakyamuni’s message. 

With regard to this rapid growth of Buddhism, we possess two 
sources of information, differing in origin and value, but which complete 
and verify each other : the Sinhalese chronicle and old and modern 
archaeology. 


1. THE SINHALESE CHRONICLE 


THE DATA IN THE CHRONICLE. -— The Sinhalese chronicle abounds in 
precise and dated information on what it calls the Conversion of 
Various Regions (Ndnadesapasdda), details of which can be found in the 
Dipavamsa (VIII, 1-13), the Mahavamsa (XII, 1-55), the Pali Samantapéa- 
sadika (I, pp. 63-9), the Chinese Samantapdsaddika (Shan chien li, T 
1462, ch. 2, pp. 684-6) and the Mahdbodhivamsa (pp. 113-15). 

After the council of Pataliputra, in the month of Kattika (October) in 
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the year 236 after the Nirvana (250 B.C.), the Thera Moggaliputtatissa, 
in anticipation of the future and with the aim of propagating the religion 
in neighbouring lands, sent missionaries to nine separate regions. 

1. The Arhat Majjhantika who, as one may recall, had recited the 
kammavdacé during the ordination of Mahinda, went to Kasmira-Gand- 
hara. There, with his supernatural powers, he vanquished the Naga-king 
Aravala and converted him to Buddhism, while the Yaksa Pandaka, his 
wife Harita and their five hundred sons became srotaapannas. Majjhan- 
tika preached the Asivisopamdsutta before a large gathering of people, 
converted 80,000 persons and conferred 100,000 (var. 1,000) ordinations. 

2. Mahadeva, who had also taken part in the ordination of Mahinda 
by conferring on him the pabbajjd, set out to win over Mahisamandala 
where he preached the Devadttasutta, converted 40,000 persons and 
conferred 40,000 ordinations. 

3. Rakkhita made for the land of Vanavasa and, rising into the air, 
recited the Anamatagga Samyutta, 60,000 persons were converted, 
37,000 (var. 7,000) took up the religious life, and 500 viharas were 
founded. 

4. Yonaka-Dhammarakkhita was sent to Aparantaka, where he preach- 
ed the Aggikkhandopamdsutta and converted 37,000 (var. 30,000) 
persons and gave 2,000 ordinations, of which a good thousand were 
women. 

5. Mahadhammarakkhita, known to have conferred ordination on 
Tissa, Asoka’s half-brother, was despatched to Maharattha. After hav- 
ing preached the Mahdndradakassapa Jataka, he had 84,000 conver- 
sions and 13,000 (3,000) ordinations to his credit. 

6. Maharakkhita travelled to Yonakaloka and there he recited the 
Kalakdaramasutta; 170,000 (var. 137,000) persons were won to Buddhism 
and 10,000 (var. 1,000) took up the monastic life. 

7. Majjhima reached the high Himavat mountains with four compa- 
nions : Kassapagotta, Dundubhissara (the reading Durabissara is inco- 
rect), Sahadeva and Miilakadeva (var. Alakadeva). He recited the 
Dhammacakkappavattanasutta, and 80 koti of beings became strotaa- 
pannas. Each of the five missionaries converted a kingdom, and each 
kingdom yielded 100,000 monastic recruits. 

8. Sona and Uttara went to Suvannabhumi, where the preaching of 
the Brahmajalasutta led to 60,000 conversions and 5,000 recruits. 

9. Mahinda, Asoka’s own son, was given the mission of converting 
Lanka; he had four companions to assist him, the Theras Itthiya, 
Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala, and he also took with him his 
nephew, the novice Sumana, Samghamitta’s son. However, before un- 
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dertaking the voyage, he understood that he would do better to wait 
until Prince Devanampiyatissa mounted the throne of Ceylon. In the 
meanwhile, he resolved to go to Avanti, his native land, accompanied by 
the other members of the mission. For six months, he stayed in Ujjent 
(Ujjayini) at the Dakkhinagiri monastery; he then went to visit his 
mother, Queen Devi, who lived in Vedisa, present-day Bhilsa in Gwalior; 
he lodged for a month in the Cetiyagiri (var. Vedisagiri) monastery, 
where he made the acquaintance of his cousin Bhanduka, the son of one 
of his mother’s sisters, and who became an upasaka and joined 
Mahinda. 

However, the time had now come for Mahinda to accomplish his 
mission. On the uposatha day of the month of Jettha, in the spring of 
the year 236 after the Nirvana, the four theras, the sramana Sumana 
and the upasaka Bhanduka rose miraculously into the air, and in a few 
instants reached Ceylon. They landed on the peak of Mount Missaka, 
present-day Mihintalé, where King Devanampiyatissa was busy hunting. 
Mahinda immediately called the sovereign and recited the Calahatthipa- 
dopamasutta to him; the king and his retinue, 500 persons, took the 
three refuges. Then the missionary, addressing the devas, preached the 
Samacittasutta to them. 

Led in triumph to Anuradhapura, the capital, the missionaries were 
received and lodged in the palace by Queen Anula and her five hundred 
attendants. They recited the Petavatthu, Vimanavatthu and Sacca- 
samyutta, and all acquired the srotaapanna fruit. 

The missionaries, without allowing themselves to be pampered by the 
fine fare and solicitous care, organized a mission lasting seven days 
which was preached either in the Elephants’ Stable (Hatthisala), or in 
the Park of Delights (Nandanavana) to the south of the town. The 
following is a list of the discourses and the results they incurred : 

First day. — Teaching of the Devaditasuttanta and a thousand 
conversions; teaching of the Balapanditasuttanta and a thousand conver- 
sions among the women. 

Second day. — The ceremonious presentation to the missionaries of 
the Mahameghavana which was destined later to become the Tissarama 
or Mahavihara, the religious centre of the island; teaching of the 
Aggikkhandopamasuttanta and a thousand conversions. 

Third day. — Teaching of the Asivisiipamad and a thousand conver- 
sions. 

Fourth day. — Teaching of the Anamatagga and a thousand conver- 
sions; fixing of the boundaries of the future Mahavihara. 

Fifth day. — Teaching of the Khajjaniyasuttanta and a thousand 
conversions. 
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Sixth day. — Teaching of the Gomayapindisutta and a thousand 
conversions. 

Seventh day. — Teaching of the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta and a 
thousand conversions. 

The 8,000 conversions carried out during the retreat, together with the 
five hundred persons in the king’s retinue who had welcomed the 
missionaries on Mount Missaka, brought the number of converts to 
8,500 (Mhv., XV, 201). 

After remaining for twenty-six days in the Mahameghavana, on the 
13th of the month of Asalha (June), the six missionaries preached the 
Mahappamdadasuttanta to the king, and then withdrew to Mount Missa- 
ka where they spent the rainy season. The king’s nephew, Arittha, and 
his 55 brothers followed them into the retreat and received ordination; 
thenceforth the island had 62 monks. They spent the three months of the 
varsa in the Cetiyapabbata monastery which had been built for them by 
the king. 

In the month of Kattika (October), the sramana Sumana was sent to 
Asoka in Pataliputra, as well as to Indra’s palace; he returned from his 
voyage with a quantity of relics, particularly the right clavicle of the 
Buddha, which were stored in the Cetiyapabbata. However, the precious 
clavicle was soon transported to the Thiiparama enclosure, at the gates 
of the town. The wonders which marked the celebrations led to further 
callings, among them that of Mattabhaya, the king’s brother. The 
number of bhikkhus rose to 30,000 (Mhv., XVII, 61). 

Queen Anula and her five hundred lady attendants expressed a desire 
to take up the religious life, so the king sent his nephew Anittha to 
Asoka with the task of obtaining a chapter of nuns and a branch of the 
Bodhi tree. These requests were granted. The nun Samghamitta, with 
eleven of her co-sisters, carrying the Bodhi tree, embarked at Tamalitti 
(Tamluk) and, after a rapid but stormy crossing, landed at the port of 
Jambukola in Ceylon. The tree, transported in great pomp to Anu- 
radhapura, was planted by the king in the Mahameghavana. 

Samghamitta conferred ordination on Anula and her attendants; after 
which the new nuns took up their quarters in the monasteries of the 
Upasika and Hatthalhakaviharas. 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE TRADITION. -— The facts related by the chro- 
nicle are so important that the text must be subjected to a thorough 
examination. 

1. The initiative of Moggaliputtatissa. — The chronicle emphasizes the 
fact that the missionary movement, which was to lead to the conversion 
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of the whole of India, was launched on the initiative of the Vibhajyava- 
din Moggaliputtatissa, the master of Mahinda apostle of Ceylon. 

For our part, we believe that Buddhism, using active propaganda 
from the outset, was able to take advantage of the propitious circum- 
stances created by the conversion of Asoka and the emperor’s favour, 
and win over the major part of India to the religion. However, we 
strongly doubt that the considerable expansion it achieved during the 
Mauryan period could have been the result of a concerted plan of 
missions and in particular that the initiative for the move is to be 
attributed to Moggaliputtatissa alone. 

There can be no doubt that Buddhism, like other religious movements 
of the time, within India as without, was a religion of propaganda, a 
missionary movement. It is no less certain that such propaganda was 
pursued from the beginning. Immediately after the discourse at Varanasi 
and the conversion of the first disciples, the Buddha himself sent his 
monks to expound the Good Law to whomsoever wished to hear it : 
“O monks, I am freed from all the human and divine bonds and you, 
also, are freed from them. Go forth, and walk for the welfare of many, 
for the happiness of many, out of compassion for the world, for the 
profit, for the welfare, for the happiness of gods and mankind. Let not 
two of you go by the same path. Expound the Law which is beneficent 
in the beginning, beneficent in the middle, beneficent at the end; teach it 
in its spirit and its letter; explain the practice of the religious life in the 
fullness of its purity. There exist beings who, by nature, are not blinded 
by passion; but if they do not hear the Law expounded, they are lost; 
they will be won over to the Law. As for myself, I shall go to Uruvilva, 
the town of the army chief, in order to teach the Law” (Pali Vin., I, 
pp. 20-1; cf. Mahdvastu, III, p. 415; T 1421, ch. 16, p. 1084; T 1428, 
ch. 32, p. 792a; T 1450, ch. 6, p. 130a). This order was carried out and, 
during the very lifetime of the Buddha, regions as remote as Avanti or 
Sronaparanta were, if not converted, at least evangelized by apostles the 
memory of whom was preserved by history : Mahakatyayana, Piirna, 
etc. 

The chronicle simplifies and misrepresents the facts by situating the 
general conversion of India in the year 236 after the Nirvana; it shows 
its partiality by attributing the merit to Moggaliputtatissa and his 
delegates alone. This tendentious version was never accepted on the 
mainland, nor even generally admitted by all the Sinhalese religious. 

a. For the mainlanders, the conversion of India was the result of a 
long and patient teaching process initiated by the Buddha and continued 
during the early centuries by the Masters of the Law and their imme- 
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diate disciples. In the paragraph we devoted to them, we saw the role 
played in Kasmir first by Madhyantika, then by Sanavasa and, finally, 
by the 500 Sthavirian Arhats expelled from Pataliputra by Asoka. The 
same sources attribute to Mahendra ‘‘Ananda’s disciple” (sic) the 
conversion of Simhaladvipa (Ceylon), and make the Mathura region the 
centre of activities of the great Upagupta. Doubtless not all the details 
of the great deeds of these religious are clear, and the chronology of 
their respective ministries is so ill-established that Hstian tsang can be 
excused for having, on one and the same page of his Memoirs, 
attributed the founding of 500 Kasmirian viharas first to Madhyantika 
and his disciples, in the year 50 after the Nirvana, then and immediately 
afterwards to the Sthavirian Arhats from Pataliputra in the year 100 
after the Nirvana (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a-b). The main point is that the 
conversion of India required long centuries, for it began during the very 
lifetime of the Buddha, and it was not completed until the Mauryan era. 
It is therefore quite correct for the roll of honour of the missionaries 
drawn up by the Mahdakarmavibhanga (ed. LEvi, pp. 61-4) to place 
contemporaries of Sakyamuni and contemporaries of Asoka side by side 
: “Mahakasyapa converted the population of the West, beginning with 
Avanti. The Arya Madhyandina, having subdued five hundred dragons 
in Kasmir, converted the region where he planted saffron which he had 
gathered from Lake Anavatapta and which the population still eats 
today; he also built a monastery there which is still inhabited. In 
Suvarnabhimi, the Arya Gavampati converted the population over a 
distance of one hundred yojana. The inhabitants of Purvavideha (the 
Eastern World) were converted by the Arya Pindola Bharadvaja, and 
monasteries were built there which are still inhabited. In Simhaladvipa 
(Ceylon), some Raksasas, Vibhisana, etc., achieved understanding 
through the Arya Mahendra, and the region was converted. As it is said 
in the Adhyardhasataka, in the town of Sirparaka, five hundred lay 
persons were converted by the Arya Piirna, and a pavilion with a frieze 
made of sandalwood was constructed; the Blessed One made his way 
there through the air with five hundred bhiksus, and a throng of people 
was converted”. This account knows nothing whatever about Moggali- 
putta’s missionary activity. 

b. It is immediately obvious that the fable concerning Moggaliputta’s 
missions could not have been compiled before the fifth century, the date 
of the introduction of Buddhism to Burma. Before that date, the 
Sinhalese religious who were settled in the Andhra region had already 
attempted to accredit a legend which attributed the conversion of the 
whole of India to Sinhalese Ssramanas, but which makes no mention of 
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Moggaliputta. An inscription from Nagarjunikonda, dating from the 
year 14 of the reign of the Iksvaku Mathariputa Siri-Virapurisadata (ca 
240-260 A.D.), records the erection of an absidal temple (caityagrha) and 
a shrine (caitya) by the upasika Bodhisiri for the benefit “of the masters 
and fraternities of Tambapamna (Ceylon) who converted Kasmira, 
Gamdhara, Cina-Cilata, Tosali, Avaramta, Vamga, Vanavasi, Damila, 
Palura and Tambapamnidipa” (EI, XX, 1929, p. 22). In other words, it 
is assumed that the Sinhalese converted the whole of India as well as 
themselves. It needed all the naivety of an over-pious woman to take 
them at their word. The Pali chronicle itself did not dare to confirm such 
a fable and preferred to transpose to Moggaliputta, Asoka’s spiritual 
adviser and teacher of the great Sinhalese missionary Mahinda, the 
honour of having initiated the missions. However, if this last tradition 
compelled recognition in Ceylon, it was always ignored or dismissed on 
the mainland. 

It should be remembered that the evangelization, begun at the time of 
the Buddha, intensified in the Mauryan age and led, in the reign of 
Asoka, to the virtual conversion of the whole of India, but that the 
missionary movement was the deed of all the communities then existing 
and no samgha in particular can claim exclusive merit for it. Further- 
more, the expansion of the Good Law was ruled by geographical 
conditions : it was propagated from region to region. 

The tendentious nature of the chronicle in no way prevents it from 
supplying interesting and occasionally, precise, information on the 
conversion of India. 

2. The lands covered by the mission. — They were nine in number : 

1. KaSmira-Gandhara. Taken in its broadest sense, Gandhara, the 
inhabitants of which were known to Strabo and Ptolemy by the names 
of Gandaritoi and Gandarai, represents the ancient Achaemenid satrapy 
of Gadara. The province, ceded to Candragupta by Seleucus I in 305, 
included not only the district of Puskaravati (present-day Prang and 
Charsadda, 17 miles N.E. of Peshawar), but also the Eastern Punjab, 
capital Taksasila (20 miles N.W. of Rawalpindi). The region was 
completely Buddhist by the Mauryan period. The same cannot be said 
for Kasmir which, with the exception of the extreme south, did not truly 
become a Buddhist land until the Kusana era. 

2. Mahisamandala. Vain attempts were made to identify this area 
with the land of Andhra, in which Mahadeva’s heresy flourished for a 
long time in the Saila communities. The Mahisakas are mentioned by 
the Purdna among the people in the South, after the Maharastras; their 
capital was Mahismati on the Narmada. Mahismati is known to the 
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canonical sources (Digha, Il, p. 235; Suttanipata, v. 1011) as the chief 
town of Southern Avanti. As a close neighbour of Ujjayini, it no doubt 
benefited quite early on from the propagandist movement initiated by 
Mahakatyayana in Avanti. 

3. Vanavasa, or North Kanara, was the dwelling-place of the Vana- 
vasikas or Vanavasins to the east of Konkan, between the Ghat, the 
Tungabhadra and the Varada. The town of Vanavasi, situated on the 
left bank of the Varada, was known to Ptolemy (VII, 1, 83) by the name 
of Banabasi; an inscription dating from the Catukula-Satakarni dynasty 
has been found there (LUpers, 1186). 

4. Aparantaka in a restricted sense is northern Konkan, its capital 
being Sirparaka, the Suppara of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (§52) 
and of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 6), present-day Sopara; however, in the wider 
sense, Aparanta, a synonym of Pascaddesa, designates the whole western 
coast, Sindh, Western Rajputana, Kutch, Gujarat and the coastal area of 
the lower Narmada. If we are to believe Buddhist sources (Majjhima, 
III, p. 268; Samyutta, IV, p. 61; Divya, p. 45 sq.), the sage Purna, at the 
time of the Buddha, had already brought the Good Word to the 
Sronaparantakas (Pali, Sundparantas) and founded a monastery made 
of sandalwood in Sirparaka. 

5. Maharastra is the Maratha region on the Upper Godavari. 

6. Yavanaloka designates the territories of eastern Gedrosia and 
Arachosia which were ceded by Seleucus to Candragupta in approxima- 
tely 305 B.C. and occupied by Graeco-Iranian settlers called ‘“‘barba- 
rians” in the Mahabharata (XII, 65, 13) and “the godless” by the 
Purdna. 

7. Himavanta refers in a general manner to the whole Himalayan 
region. 

8. Suvarnabhimi is a maritime country which, despite the suggestion 
made by Fleet, has nothing to do with Karnasuvarna located by Hstian 
tsang (T 2087, ch. 10, p. 928a) in North-West India. It was known as the 
Chryse Chersonesos to the ancient geographers and identified with the 
ancient mén area, and more particularly the town of Thaton in lower 
Burma®!. According to the Buddhist sources, Suvarnabhiimi was evan- 
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gelized either by Gavampati during the Buddha’s lifetime (Mahakarma- 
vibhanga, p. 62), or by Sona and Uttara at the time of Asoka (Pali 
chronicle). However, this is apocryphal information which can hardly 
date back further than the fifth century A.D., since there is no trace at 
all of any Indian incursions into Burma before the fragments of the Pali 
canon found at M6za and Maungun, on the ancient site of Prome, and 
which date from around 500 A.D.9?. 

9. Lanka or Ceylon. 

The nine regions enumerated by the chronicle were therefore not all 
evangelized at the time of Asoka; some, such as Avanti and Aparan- 
taka, had encountered the Buddhist message before that date; others, 
such as Suvarnabhumi, not until much later. However, it is not impos- 
sible that the missionary movement intensified in the Maurya period; it 
is even probable that the preachers of the Saddharma were quite close 
on the heels of the imperial envoys sent to various regions in India to 
promulgate the Dharma of Asoka. 

According to the fifth rock edict (BLOCH, p. 103), thirteen years after 
the consecration (231 after the Nirvana, 255 B.C.), the overseers of the 
Dharma of Asoka introduced it among the Yavanas, Kambojans, 
Gandharans, Rastrikas, Pitenikas and other Aparantas, and we know 
from the second and twelfth rock edicts (BLOCH, pp. 93, 130) that the 
pious message reached as far as the Tamraparniyas. The official propa- 
ganda opened the way for the religious propaganda and, five years later, 
to be precise in the year 18 of the consecration (236 after the Nirvana, 
250 B.C.), the Dharmabhanakas, as the Buddhist missionaries were 
called, duplicated the activity of the imperial functionaries. 

In order to get an idea of the extent of the political and religious 
activity launched at the time of Priyadarsin, we can compare the 
regional lists supplied by the Pali chronicle, the edicts (/.c.), the Karma- 
vibhanga (pp. 61-4) and the Nagarjunikonda inscription (EJ, XX, 1929, 
p. 22) : (see p. 302). 


The Cina-Cilatas are cited by the Buddhist sources (Milinda, pp. 327, 
331) immediately after the Saka-Yavanas; the Mahabharata (II, 26, 9; 
V, 19, 15) knows them by the names of Cina and Kirata; they are the 
Kirridai of the Periplus (§62) and the Tiladai or Piladai of Ptolemy (VII, 
2, 15). They are located roughly on the Upper Indus, in the Himalayan 
part of the river. 

Of the four sources, Nagarjunikonda is the only one to mention the 
conversion of Eastern India : Vanga or Bengal, Tosali from whence the 


92 G. Coepts, Les Etats hindouisés d’Indochine et I’Indonésie, Paris, 1948, p. 37. 
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Chronicle Edicts Karmavibhanga | Nagarjunikonda 
1. Kasmira 2. Kasmira 1. Kasmira 
2. Gandhara . Gandhara 2. Gandhara 
3. Mahisa- 
mandala 1. Avanti 
. Pitenika 
4, Vanavasa 7. Vanavasi 
5. Aparantaka . Aparanta 6. Region of 5. Aparanta 
Sirparaka 
6. Maharastra . Rastrika 
7. Yavanaloka . Yavana 8. Yavana (?) 
8. Himavanta 3. Cina-Cilata 
9. Suvarnabhimi 3. Suvarnabhumi 
. Kamboja 
. Cola, Pandya, 
Kerala 9. Damila (?) 
10. Lanka . Tamraparniya | 5. Simhaladvipa | 11. Tamraparni- 
dvipa 
6. Vanga 
4. Tosah 


10. Palura (?) 


separate Dhauli edicts come (BLOCH, p. 136) and which is the Dosarene 
of the Greek geographers (Periplus, 62; Ptolemy, VII, 1, 17; VII, 1, 40; 
VII, 1, 77), finally, if the reading is correct, Palura. This town, called 
Padoura by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 16, 18 and 85), must be identified with 
Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga (Digha, II, p. 235; Jataka, Il, p. 367; 
Mahavastu, Ul, p. 361), the oppidum of Dandaguda for Pliny (VI, 72)°?. 

3. The missionaries. — Of the twenty-odd missionaries cited by the 
Pali chronicle, only two, Majjhantika and Mahinda, have found a place 
in the Buddhist tradition on the mainland, the first by the name of 
Madhyantika or Madhyandina, the second by that of Mahendra. 

There existed a prediction by the Buddha according to which, after his 
decease, the Arhat Madhyantika would settle in Kasmir and propagate 
Buddhism there. It is mentioned in the Asokdvadadna (T 2042, ch. 4, 
p. 1165 3-4; T 2043, ch. 7, p. 155¢ 20-1), the Miulasarvastivddin Vin. 
(Gilgit Manuscripts, III, Pt I, p. xvii, 1.4; T 1448, ch. 9, p. 40c 18-22), the 
Mahdkarundpundarika (T 380, ch. 2, p. 954c 13-17) and the Hsi yii chi 
(T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a 21). 

At the time of his Nirvana, which he obtained in the middle of the 
Ganges, Ananda solemnly entrusted the Law to Madhydntika with the 
mission to propagate it in KaSmir : ASokdvadana (T 2042, ch. 4, p. 1165 


°3 S. LEvi, Notes Indiennes, JA, 1925, p. 46 sq.; Ptolémée, le Niddesa et la Brhatkathd, 
Etudes Asiatiques, 11, 1925, p. 17 sq. 
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5; T 2043, ch. 7, p. 155c 24), Miilasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1451, ch. 40, p. 
410c). This same tradition is narrated in the Fén pieh kung té lun 
(T 1507, ch. 2, p. 375 16-27) with the difference that Mahendra already 
comes into the story : 


“When Ananda was on the point of entering Nirvana, he first displayed a 
luminous augury. A brahmacarin who had learned the art of calculation from 
Ananda, perceiving the brilliance of his appearance, said to King Ajatasatru : 
‘Ananda’s appearance is extraordinary; is he not about to enter Nirvana?’ 
Immediately, the king sent messengers to fetch Ananda. However, Ananda, at 
the head of his five hundred disciples, had reached midway along the banks of 
the Ganges; he entered a boat in order to cross it and reached mid-stream. The 
king was present on the bank, and the inhabitants of Vaisali, who had also come 
to welcome him, had sent five hundred young people to meet him. As his 
intention was to go to both countries {at one and the same time], Ananda made 
use of his supernormal power to cause the boat to stop in midstream. He then 
made his disciples approach; the first was called Mo shan t’i (Madhyantika) and 
the second Mo shén t’i (Mahendra). Ananda said to Madhyantika : ‘Go to the 
kingdom of Chi pin (Kasmir) and establish the Law of the Buddha : that country 
does not yet know of it, make it your task to spread it abroad’. Then he said to 
Mahendra : ‘Go to the kingdom of Shih tz chu (Simhaladvipa, Ceylon) and 
introduce the Law of the Buddha’. After making that testament, Ananda 
performed the eighteen transformations, produced fire and burned his own 
body; he divided his bodily relics in halves so that each of the two families [those 
of Ajatasatru and the inhabitants of Vaisafi] could pay homage to him”. 


Faithful to the orders he had received, Madhyantika went to Kasmir 
to bring peace to the land. The deeds which are narrated in full by the 
Sanskrit sources?* — ASokavadana (T 2042, ch. 4, p. 1165 12-c 22; 
T 2043, ch. 7, p. 156a 7-b 19), Miulasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1451, ch. 40, 
p. 4lla 5-b 18), Vibhadsa (T 1545, ch. 44, p. 230a 20-29). Hsi yi chi 
(T 2087, ch. 3, p. 886a-b) — are, apart from a few details, those which 
the Pali chronicle attributed to Majjhantika. KaSmir was in the posses- 
sion of the great dragon Huliita (compare the Aravala of the Pali 
sources) which gave savage battle to the missionary. However, the 
dragon’s weapons could do nothing against Madhyantika who, seated 
cross-legged in concentration on benevolence, resisted all the attacks. 
Once tamed, the dragon acknowledged the right of the Buddha’s 
disciples to Kasmir, on condition that the land be always occupied by 
five hundred Arhats. These arrived from every region, and Madhyantika 
granted them investiture and he himself laid down the boundaries of the 
towns and villages. The monks accompanied him to Mount Gandhama- 


°* Most of these sources have been translated into French by J. PrzYLuSKI, Le Nord- 
Ouest de I'Inde, JA, 1914, pp. 493-568. 
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dana where they received saffron roots and, with the agreement of the 
dragons on the mountain, imported the roots to Kasmir where they 
planted them and made them fructify. 

The other missionary known to the Sanskrit and Chinese sources is 
Mahendra, the apostle of Ceylon. As we have already seen, he is cited, 
apparently as a contemporary of the Buddha, in the Mahakarma- 
vibhanga (p. 63), as the disciple of Ananda and a subject of Ajatasatru in 
the Fén pieh kung té lun (\.c.) and, finally, as ASoka’s brother by Hsiian 
tsang. The Chinese master attributes to him the adventures which the 
other sources assign to the “younger brother” of ASoka (T 2087, ch. 8, 
p. 912a), but does not deny him the glory of having converted Ceylon : 
“One hundred years after the Nirvana of the Buddha, Mahendra, the 
younger brother of Asoka, renounced sense-pleasures, ardently sought 
the fruits of holiness, acquired the six abhijfid and eight vimoksa and, 
walking through the air, went to that kingdom (Ceylon). He widely 
proclaimed the Saddharma, and spread the doctrine which had been 
bequeathed to him” (T 2087, ch. 11, p. 934a 10-13). Doubtless there is in 
this passage an allusion to the legend in the terms of which Mahinda 
went, through the air, from Avanti to Mount Missaka in Ceylon. 
However, while not questioning the supernormal powers of the missio- 
nary, Hsiian tsang seems to propose a more normal means of locomo- 
tion, when he notes in Malakita, a region somewhere to the south of 
Kajficr®’, the ruins of an old monastery “constructed by Mahendra” as 
well as a stupa of which only the foundations remained (T 2087, ch. 10, 
p. 932a). It could be that the monastery was one of Mahendra’s halting- 
places on his way south, and that, to get to Ceylon, he simply embarked 
at the port of Potalaka, which was in direct communication with the 
island. 

Apart from Madhyantika and Mahendra, the subcontinent also 
knew other missionaries mentioned in the Pali chronicle, for their names 
appear on inscribed reliquaries which were stored in the stupas of the 
State of Bhopal, erected at the end of the second or beginning of the first 
century B.C. 

Alongside Stipa 3 at Sanci, which contained the relics of the great 
disciples Sariputa and Mahamogalana (LUpERS, 665 and 666; MasuM- 
DAR®®, 13 and 14), other monuments preserved, in caskets made of 


°3 Also known by the name of Malayaparvata, the Tamil Podigei or Podigai, the Bettigo 
of Ptolemy. The sage Agastya had his hermitage on the peak of the Malayakita 
(Bhagavata Purana, XI, 79). 

6 Safici inscriptions edited by Mayumpar in Vol. I of Monuments of Sarichi. 
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stone, soapstone or crystal, the precious relics of a whole succession of 
masters (Gcdryaparampard) who were famed in the Haimavata school : 
Stipa 2 at Sdfici, inscriptions Nos. 2 to 12 of Masumpar, Nos. 655 to 
665 of LUpers. — Stipa 2 at Sonar, inscriptions Nos. 156 to 160 of 
Lovers. — Stupa 2 at Andher, inscriptions Nos. 680 to 683 of LUDERs. 
The scholars, whose memory has been thus preserved, represent at least 
three generations of masters : 

First generation : 1. Sapurisa Kasapagota Kotiputa sava-Hemavata- 
acariya; 2, Dudubhisara; 3. Sapurisa Majhima Kodiniputa. 

Second generation. : 4. Sapurisa Gotiputa Kakanavaphabhasana Ko- 
difiagota Hemavata Dudubhisaradayada. 

Third generation. : 5. Sapurisa Mogaliputa Gotiputa-atevasin; 6. 
Sapurisa Vachiputa (or Vachiya Suvijayita) Gotiputa-atevasin. 

Those three generations grouped together ‘‘all the masters (vindyaka), 
including the ara (arhat) Kasapagota and the ara Vachi Suvijayita, the 
master [or masters]”” (MAJUMDAR, No. 2; Ltpers, No. 654). Other 
monks also mentioned in the inscriptions should be placed before 
Vachiya (No. 6) who seems to have been the last of the vinayakas : 7. 
Sapurisa Mahavanaya; 8. Sapurisa Apagira; 9. Sapurisa Kodiniputa. 

In the first three holy ones, Kdsapagota, Dudubhisara and Majhima, 
the reader will already have recognized the Kassapagotta, Dundubhis- 
sara and Majjhima of the Pali chronicles (above, p. 293) which claim 
they converted the Himavanta. Conversely, the fifth holy one, Mogali- 
puta, two generations later than the above three, has only his name in 
common with the Mogaliputtatissa of the chronicle. 

4. The themes of the missionary teaching. — According to the chro- 
nicle, seventeen discourses were preached during the great Indian mission. 
All of them form part of the Suttapitaka of the Pali Tipitaka : 


I. Extract from the Dighanikaya : 
(1) Brahmajdlasuttanta (1, pp. 1-46), expounded in Suvarnabhiimi. Descrip- 
tion and refutation of the sixty-two heretical views. 


I. Extracts from the Majjhimanikaya : 
(2) Ciilahatthipadopamasuttanta (1, pp. 175-84), propounded in Ceylon. The 
life to be led by the true monk, disciple of the Buddha. 
(3) Balapanditasuttanta (Il, pp. 163-77), taught in Ceylon. Vivid description 
of the infernal torments. 
(4) Devaditasuttanta (iIl, p. 178-87), spoken in Ceylon. Prosopopoeia of the 
god Yadma’s three messengers : old age, disease and death. 


Ill. Extracts from the Samyuttanikaya : 
(5) Appamdda (1, pp. 86, 87), preached in Ceylon. Eulogy of religious zeal. 
(6) Anamatagga (KI, pp. 178-93), spoken in Vanavasa and Ceylon. Length of 
Samsara, which has no beginning. 
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(7) Khajjaniyasuttanta (III, pp. 81-104), preached in Ceylon. Contemplating 
the past, present and future, the disciple becomes aware that he is always a prey 
to his body, feelings, perceptions, volitions and consciousnesses. He repudiates 
the skandha and frees himself from them in order to achieve full and conscious 
release. 

(8) Gomayapindisuttanta (III, pp. 143-7), taught in Ceylon. Instability of 
human things and existence, comparable to cow-dung. 

(9) Asivisopamasuttanta (IV, pp. 172-5), propounded in Kasmira-Ghandhara 
and Ceylon. Brilliant prosopopoeia demonstrating the battle that mankind must 
wage continually against his enemies : the great elements, the aggregates of 
attachment, impassioned desire, the organs and objects of the senses. In order to 
reach Nirvana he must reject the view of existence. 

(10) Saccasamyutta (V, pp. 414-78), expounded in Ceylon. Technical explana- 
tion of the four noble truths illustrated by admirable comparisons. 


IV. Extracts from the Aviguttaranikaya : 

(11) Samacitta (I, pp. 61-9), uttered in Ceylon. Appeasing the senses and mind 
frees the body, speech and thought. 

(12) Kalakaéramasuttanta (II, pp. 24-6), preached in Yavanaloka. The omnis- 
cient Buddha penetrates the whole field of experience, but without being subject 
to it. 

(13) Aggikkhandopamasuttanta (IV, pp. 128-35), propounded in Aparanta and 
Ceylon. It is better to be enveloped in consuming fire than live a dissolute life 
when wearing the monk’s robe. 


V. Extracts from the Khuddakanikaya : 

(14) Vimdnavatthu (Book IV), taught in Ceylon. Edifying stories which 
enabled the devas to attain the heavenly abodes. 

(15) Petavatthu (Book VII), preached in Ceylon. Stories of various beings 
who were reborn in the world of ghosts after a series of misdeeds. 

(16) Jataka (Book X) of Narada Kassapa (VI, pp. 219-55), preached in 
Ceylon. Conversion of Angati, king of Mithila, through the joint efforts of his 
daughter Ruja and the Bodhisattva Narada. The king had been threatened with 
the pangs of hell if he did not mend his ways. 


VI. Varia (Vinaya, I, p. 10; Samyutta, V, p. 420, etc). 
(17) Dhammacakkappavattanasuttanta, propounded in Ceylon. Discourse of 
Varanasi on the four noble truths. 


It is evident from this list that the seventeen discourses were chosen 
from the Five Nikayas of the Tipitaka. The exactness of the references 
supplied by the chronicle, the «ase with which the extracts can be 
identified, both lead to the belief that the Pali canon with its divisions, 
sub-divisions and titles existed in its present form in the third century 
B.C. The paragraph which we devoted to the formation of the canon 
showed that this was not so and that the Pali canon, at least with regard 
to the Khuddhanikaya, was not standardized and given its final form 
until the fifth century A.D. Consequently the information provided by 
the chronicle contains anachronisms. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
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chronicle gives an exact idea of the aim pursued by Buddhist propa- 
ganda in the Maurya period, and of the means used to achieve it. 

The goals which those missionaries pursued differed radically from the 
aim that Sakyamuni set himself during his public ministry. 

The latter, as we saw earlier, strove above all to win new recruits 
“among the noble young people who give up the household life in order 
to embrace the wandering life’ : an aristocratic concept of the mission, 
which means appealing to the elite more willingly than to common 
people. In the time of Asoka, the Samgha overflowed with recruits, not 
all of whom were above reproach. The authorities were forced to remove 
many tirthikas masqucrading in the yellow robe of the bhiksus, and to 
reduce to lay status the black sheep who threatened the unity of the 
Samgha. The new mission initiated by the propagandists therefore 
aimed less at making new recruits than at making a mass conversion of 
the peoples in distant provinces. What is more, the so-called conversions 
corresponded only remotely to the western world’s idea : the convert or, 
to use the technical expression, the prasd@dita “‘the appeased one’’, is 
prompted by dispositions of goodwill with regard to the Buddha, his 
Law and his Community; he takes his refuge (Sarana), in them without 
being compelled to repudiate his earlier beliefs or to burn the gods he 
worshipped. 

In order to gain the sympathy of the masses, the third century 
missionaries exploited the eternal themes of popular preaching, suitable 
for striking the imagination and provoking a psychological shock. The 
discourses listed by the chronicle struck all the sensory key-points in 
turn. The missionaries began by commiserating over the wretchedness of 
humanity, threatened by hell, condemned from all eternity to old age, 
disease and death, a slave to its own body and senses, blinded by 
precarious satisfactions, disturbed by incessant attacks from the enemy 
of its salvation (Discourses Nos. 3-4, 6-9). Then they celebrated the joy 
and peace which a virtuous and zealous man enjoys, and invited him to 
model himself on holy kings or the devas of the heavenly spheres 
(Discourses Nos. 5, 11, 14, 15). They extolled of the omniscience of the 
Buddha, the indisputed epitome of all experiences (Discourse No. 12) 
and, after having systematically refuted the objections (No. 1), they 
finally taught the four noble truths, the mainstay of the Buddhist 
doctrine (Nos. 10 and 17). Not all the throngs were prepared to receive 
Sakyamuni’s message in its entirety, and the missionaries had to adapt 
their instructing to the capacities and wishes of their listeners. The 
Kdlaka@radmasuttanta which extols the omniscience of the Buddha was 
particularly appropriate for Yavanaloka, which partly contained Helle- 
nized subjects who were prone to the wondrous. It was, however, only 
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the Sinhalese and the spirits of the Himalaya who were taught the four 
noble truths in the very form that the Buddha had uttered them. 

It is important to make a careful distinction between the missionary 
movement of the third century and the Asokan Dharma which was 
spread at the same time*. Whatever may have been said, ASoka was not 
directly involved in Buddhist propaganda. As head of state, he wanted 
to spread throughout his empire and among neighbouring kingdoms the 
practice of natural virtues which, being valid for all men indiscrimina- 
tely, ensured all of happiness in this world and bliss in the next. He 
protected all sects impartially, without favouring one to the detriment of 
the others. In contrast, the missionaries strove to convert India to their 
own beliefs and to implant the Good Law wherever they passed : they 
preached the Word of the Buddha in its entirety. Their activity was 
superimposed on the work already carried out by Asoka and his 
officials, but was different from it. The ASokan Dharma simply prepared 
the way for the Buddhist Saddharma. It is true that, in the Bhabra edict, 
the emperor, addressing the Samgha directly, allowed his personal 
convictions to speak and, in order to ensure that the Good Law would 
last for a long time, recommended the study of certain Buddhist texts to 
the religious and laity; but those pious readings, edifying though they 
may have been, by no means represented the whole of the Buddhist 
doctrine. They were in no way comparable to the rich repository of 
discourses which were at the disposal of the missionaries, and which 
constituted a complete initiation into the doctrine. 

5. The number of recruits and conversions. — As we have seen, the aim 
of the third century missionaries was to convert the masses rather than 
ensure new recruits for the order. The chronicle gives the respective 
figures of the recruits and converts, but the sources vary considerably 
over the subject. According to the table drawn up above (p. 296), there 
were 539,500 conversions against 207, 056 ordinations, as given in the 
Mahavamsa and Samantapdasadika; 435,500 conversions against 59,056 
ordinations according to the Shan chien li. That means that the number 
of conversions would have exceeded that of ordinations, in the propor- 
tion of 2,5 to 1 according to the first count, 7 to 1 according to the 
second. 

We will leave the responsibility for the figures to the early authors 
who recorded them, but it is perhaps interesting to note that in 
Yavanaloka, i.e. the Hellenized Iranian regions of Eastern Gedrosia and 
Arachosia, the number of monastic recruits was practically negligible; 
one recruit in 17, even 73 conversions. This is because Hellenistic 
polytheism, even though it instituted priesthoods of limited duration to 
minister in certain cults, included neither priests nor religious in the 
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proper sense of the word. This is so true that Alexander and his 
companions, on meeting some Indian religious for the first time, in this 
instance Digambara Jains, took them to be sophists. Being totally 
unaware of monastic institutions, the Greeks were astounded to learn 
that men, of a religious ideal, could forego all the joys of life and devote 
themselves to renunciation and penitence. The religious status seemed 
madness to them, and it took them a long time to discover the 
motivation and joys of the sramana. Long after Asoka, the Indo-Greek 
king Menander, known for his Buddhist sympathies, was still asking 
Nagasena the reasons for taking up the religious life : he remained 
persuaded that lay morality, when correctly observed, led just as surely 
to holiness as did the religious status. 

6. Mahinda in Avanti. — The chronicle claims that, before setting out 
for Ceylon, Mahinda stayed for seven months in Avanti, six months at 
the Dakkhinagiri monastery in Ujjeni and one month at the Cetiyagiri 
monastery in Vedisa. Vedisa (present-day Besnagar) was situated in the 
State of Bhopal, near the present-day town of Bhilsa. According to 
archaeologists, the Cetiyagiri where Mahinda stayed was included in the 
precincts of Safici, a site famous for its stipas and Buddhist monuments. 

We do not know whether the name Cetiyagiri refers to a Buddhist 
building (sanctuary or stiipa) erected, before, during or after Asoka’s 
reign. The presence of Buddhism in Avanti is much earlier than the reign 
of Asoka, but it is doubtful whether a stipa could have been erected 
before that date since, we are told, “‘stiipa-worship was virtually started 
by Asoka”. 

The interest of this question is not only archaeological. Mahinda is 
said to have introduced the Pali canon to Ceylon and, according to the 
tradition, Pali is none other than the Magadhi language used by the 
Buddha on his preaching tours in Eastern India. However, Pali is in fact 
a composite language which has affinities with a large number of local 
dialects. Even though it retains traces of Magadhisms, it is closer to 
western tongues, particularly the Girnar form of the ASokan language. 
Writers who seek the origin of Pali in western India (Gujarat, Avanti) 
base their argument on the fact that the language in Ujjayini, the capital 
of Avanti, was the mother tongue of Mahinda and that the apostle 
stayed there before his departure for Ceylon. This argument is not of 
much value : if the tradition is to be believed, Mahinda received his 
religious training at the ASokarama monastery in Pataliputra, where he 
lived for twelve years. It is difficult to see any reasons which could have 
caused him, during his brief stay in Avanti, to renounce the language of 
Pataliputra, which was his “classical” tongue, in order to adopt the 
Ujjayini dialect and memorize, in a new form, the texts which he had 
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painfully learned by heart. In reality the origins of Pali remain shrouded 
in darkness. 

7. Conclusions. — The Sinhalese chronicle simplifies the facts to an 
extreme degree by attributing the general conversion of India to the 
activity of a handful of missionaries sent out by Moggaliputtatissa and 
by giving that memorable event the exact date of 236 after the Nirvana. 
The Buddhist propaganda, initiated from the outset, continued with 
varying success for the first two centuries of the Nirvana and reached its 
peak during the Asokan epoch. During all that time, Magadha remain- 
ed the main centre of activity : it was there, in fact, that the Buddhist 
community was most numerous and the best protected by the secular 
arm. However, the secondary centres, Kausambt, Ujjayini and Mathura, 
should not be underestimated. One can deduce, though not in detail, the 
spiritual activity exerted by Mathura over Kasmir and the North-West, 
and by Avanti over Ceylon. Needless to say, private initiative played its 
part in the missionary movement, but the efforts of individuals fade 
before the intrinsic expansionary power of the Good Law which requir- 
ed nothing more than politically favourable circumstances to manifest 
itself. Such circumstances were provided by the creation of the Mauryan 
empire and the conversion of the great emperor Asoka. With all 
obstacles lifted, the Good Law became somewhat like an oil slick, 
gradually approaching all the regions of the sub-continent and extending 
as far as Ceylon. Archaeology provides ample traces of this triumphal 
march. 


2. — ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE STUPA, CAITYA AND VIHARA®’, — As it extended throughout the 
empire, the Good Law, promoted wherever it went, the erection of many 


97 Since it is impossible to go into minute detail over the facts, we can but refer the 
reader to a few general works : J. FERGUSSON, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
2nd ed., London, 1910; A. Foucner, L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, 3 vol., Paris, 
1905-22-51; Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Paris, 1917; A.K. COOMARASWAMY, Hist. of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, London, 1927; L. BACHHOFER, Early Indian Sculpture, 2 vol., Paris, 
1929; V.A. Situ, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1930; 
S. KRAMRISCH, Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 1933; J.P. VoGeL, Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon 
and Java, Oxford, 1936; G. ComBaz, L'Inde et l'Orient classique, 1 (2 vol.), Paris, 1937; Sir 
JOHN MARSHALL and A. FOUCHER, Monuments of Sdafichi, 3 vol., Calcutta, 1940; 
P. Brown, Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu, 2nd ed., Bombay, 1949; R. GRousset, 
L'Inde, Paris, 1949; Sir LeiGH AsHTON and al., The Art of India and Pakistan, London, 
1950; J. AuBoyver, Arts et Styles de I’Inde, Paris, 1951; Sir JoHN MARSHALL, Taxila, 3 vol., 
Cambridge, 1951; B. ROWLAND, The Art and Architecture of India, London, 1953; R.E.M. 
WHEELER, Five Thousand Years of Pakistan, London, 1950.* 

Other more specialized works will be mentioned in the notes which follow. 
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Buddhist memorials : funerary monuments (stiéipa), sanctuaries (caitya- 
grha), cells (vihdra) and monasteries (samghardma). 

The stupa, the origins of which go back to pre-Buddhist times, is both 
a monumental reliquary and a commemorative monument. It usuaily 
contains a precious casket in which are preserved the bodily relics of the 
Buddha or of his disciples (bones, nail clippings, hair, etc.), objects 
which had been for their personal use (clothing, staff, alms-bowl, etc.), 
or again, sacred texts. It is generally erected on a site made famous by a 
wonderous or an unusual event which had occurred during the last life 
or the previous existences of the Master and his disciples, whose 
memory was to be perpetuated. It thus helps to situate in space and, toa 
certain degree, in time the Buddhist legend which crystallized around it. 

The stupa of the ancient type®® which is a characteristic of the 
Mauryan and Sunga period is a solid hemispherical dome (anda) 
constructed of brick or stone, resting on a circular terrace (medhi) 
serving as a processional circular path (pradaksindpatha)* which is rea- 
ched by one or several stairways (sopdna). The stiipa is surmounted by a 
square pavilion (harmika) on which was fixed a pole (yasti) supporting a 
series of parasols (chattravali). The stiipa is generally surrounded at a 
certain distance by a balustrade (vedika) made of wood or stone : it 
consists of a series of upright posts (stambha), joined at the base by a 
plinth (Glambana), at the top by a coping (usnisa), into which are 
inserted, by means of tenons and mortises, two or three horizontal cross- 
pieces (stéci). The balustrade is breached at the four cardinal points by a 
tall gateway (torana) consisting of two vertical jamb-posts topped with 
a capital and supporting three architraves of horizontal lintels separated 
into three partitions by dies or square panels placed in the prolongation 
of the jamb-posts. 

The original plan of the stiipa, characterized by the hemispherical 
shape of the dome, is best recognized in the Great Stipa at Sajfici 
(Bhopal State) which was built of brick at the time of Asoka but 
overlaid, a century later, by a coating of stone. It is also to be found in 
the small stipa at Chakpat (Swat Valley) and the great stupa at 
Manikyala in the Punjab. 

The caityagrha is a sanctuary where the stiipa, which then acquires 
the name of caitya or dagaba (reliquary), occupies the place and plays 
the part of a shrine. In its developed form, the caityagrha is a rectangu- 
lar hall with an apse at one end, from the centre of which rises the stupa. 
It is divided into a central nave and two lateral aisles by a double row of 


5® See A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique, 1, pp. 45-98. — Representations of the stupas 
at Manikyala, p. 55, and at Chakpat, pp. 56, 57, 59.** 
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pillars which join up behind the stupa. The main nave is covered by a 
semi-circular vault, and the side aisles with a section of vault. The 
entrance which faces the stiipa is pierced by an enormous horseshoe- 
shaped opening, which dominates the whole facade and is intended to 
supply the building with air and light. Such sanctuaries date back to 


in 


HHS NEBHE 


Safici. Stipa I. 

very remote times, and the foundations of ruined caityagrhas discovered 
at Sajfici, Sarnath, Sonari, etc., probably belong to the Asokan era. 
However, apart from a few exceptions, the sanctuaries which still exist at 
present were cut into the rock at a later date and modelled on the 
ancient wooden constructions. 

In the early literature, vihdra always or nearly always designated “‘the 
dwelling, personal appartment of a single monk”’, but the term can also 
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be applied to the abode of a deity. The vihara is therefore both cell and 
temple. If they were joined together, viharas became samghdrdma, con- 
vents or monasteries?®, Built along the same lines as private houses, 
they generally appeared as a square construction made up of four rows 
of cells arranged along the four walls and opening onto an inner hall, 
the superstructure of which might be supported by pillars. In the ancient 
period, these monasteries were generally built of wood on a stylobate of 
stone or brick. Later, the building was made entirely of stone or brick, 
and even, when the nature of the ground was suitable, carved into the 
rock. A large number of these caves still exist today; the oldest, those of 
Barabar and Nagarjuni which belonged to the Ajivikas, date back to the 
time Asoka or his successor Dasaratha. Every Buddhist monastery of 
any importance necessarily contained a stlipa or a caitya. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION. — The archaeological exploration! °° 


99° Regarding viharas and samghardmas, see Iv., ibid., pp. 99-201. 

100 On Ancient India, brief put precise information in Murrays Handbook, India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, \6th ed., London, 1949; G.T. Garratt, The Legacy of India, 
Oxford, 1937. The excellent Antiquities of India by L.D. BARNETT, London, 1913, is now 
replaced by A.L. BasHaM, The Wonder that was India, London, 1954. 

The work carried out by the Archaeological Survey of India is brilliantly summarized in 
Sir JouHN CumMinG, Revealing India’s Past, London, 1939, and the Special Jubilee Number 
of the journal Ancient India, 1X, 1953; S. Roy, Indian Archaeology from Jones to Marshall 
(1784-1902), pp. 4-28; A. GHosH, Fifty Years of the Archaeological Survey of India, pp. 29- 
51. 

The work carried out by the Survey has appeared in Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Reports, Calcutta and Simla, 23 vol., 1871-87, with a general index by V.A. SMITH, 
Calcutta, 1887; Archaelogical Survey of India, new imperial series, 53 vol., 1874-1939; 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, from 1919. The Annual Reports are at 
present continuing with the periodical Ancient India, Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, I1 vol. so far appeared, 1946-55. 

In the Annual Reports there is a record of research carried out in the North-West of 
India, between 1902 and 1921, by J. MARSHALL, J.P. VOGEL, D.B. SPooNER, H. HARGREA- 
ves and A. Stein. From 1922, the admirable discoveries of the Delegation archéologique 
francaise en Afghanistan have been the subject of a series of “Mémoires” : A. GODARD and 
J. Hacxin, Les antiquités bouddhiques de Bamiydn, 1928; J. HACKIN and J. CarL, Nouvelles 
recherches archéologiques a Bamiyan, 1933; J. BARTHOUX, Les fouilles de Hadda, 2 vol., 
1930-33; J. HACKIN and J. CarL, Recherches archéologiques au col de Khair-Khaneh, 1936; 
J. Hack, Recherches archéologiques a Bégram, 1939; A. Foucuer, La Vieille route de 
l'Inde, de Bactres a Taxila, 2 vol., 1942-47; J. MEUNIE, Shotorak, 1942; R. GHIRSHMAN, 
Bégram, Recherches archéologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans, 1946; Les Chionities- 
Hephtalites, 1948; J.C. JaRDIN, Céramique de Bactres, 1957. — H. DEYDIER, Contributions a 
Vétude de Uart du Gandhdra : Bibliographie analytique et critique des ouvrages publiés de 
1922 @ 1949, Paris, 1950.* 

For Ceylon, it is best to consult the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
Colombo, since 1924, and the archaeological summaries published annually in the Ceylon 
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of these monuments, which is still going on today, enables us to form an 
idea of the expansion of the Good Law on the Indian subcontinent. 
However, dating the monuments is a task bristling with difficulties, since 
the ancient constructions were frequently altered or replaced by new 
ones. The date of the first foundation is most often beyond the perspica- 
city of the research-workers. The description of the holy places supplied 
by the Chinese pilgrims, particularly Fa hsien (399-413), Sung Yin (518- 
522) and Hstian tsang (629-645) enables us to remedy this deficiency to 
some extent. Hsilan tsang, in particular carefully distinguishes between 
buildings of the older type and those that are more recent. He designates 
the early stipas by the generic name of Asokan stiépa, not because they 
were all constructed by the pious emperor, but because their archaic 
style, characterized by the solid hemispherical dome, enables them to be 
linked to the Mauryan period or at least to that of the Sungas which 
immediately followed it. During his travels in India, the Chinese master 
noted more than a hundred of them, several of which were already in 
ruins : in each case, he records its special intended purpose and the 
particular reasons that determined its erection. By basing ourselves on 
this account, which is often confirmed by archaeological discoveries, we 
will attempt a sketch of Buddhist India in the ancient era, successively 
examining the lands of the Middle Ganges already evangelized by 


Journal of Science, Colombo, since 1924. Among the Memoirs, we point out No. V : 
S. PARANAVITANA, The Stupa in Ceylon, 1947. 

The innumerable articles on Indian antiquities which have appeared in Orientalist 
journals have been classified and enumerated in the Bibliographie bouddhique edited in Paris 
since 1928 by J. PRzyLuski and M. Latou, as well as in the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology published by the Kern Institute in Leiden since 1926. 

A series of journals is specialized in the publication of inscriptions : Epigraphia Indica, 
Calcutta, since 1892; Epigraphia indo-moslemica, Calcutta, since 1907; South Indian 
Inscriptions, Madras, since 1890; Epigraphia Carnatica, Bangalore, since 1886; Epigraphia 
Birmanica, Rangoon, since 1916; Epigraphia Zeylanica, Oxford, since 1904. 

Epigraphia Indica published, as an appendix to some of its volumes, extremely conve- 
nient lists of inscriptions : Vol. V and VIII : F. KieEtHorn, A List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India from about A.D. 400. — Vol. VH and VIII :F. KietHorn, A List of 
Inscriptions from Southern India from about A.D. 500. — Vol. X : H. Ltpers, A List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions from the Earliest Times to about A.D. 400. — Vol. XIX ff : D.R. 
BHANDARKAR, A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India in‘ Brahmi and its Derivative 
Scripts from about A.D. 200. 

Founded in 1874, the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum progresses with desperate sia winkss 
: 1: E. Hurtrzscn, Inscriptions of Asoka, Oxford, 1925. — II (part 1): S. Konow, Kaarosthi 
Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1929. — Ill : J.F. Feet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and 
their Successors, Calcutta, 1888 (new edition by D.R. BHANDARKAR in preparation). — IV 
V.V. MirasHi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, Ootacamund, 1955,* 
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Sakyamuni and his disciples; the region of Kaus4mbi which also plays a 
direct part in the history of the origin of Buddhism; the districts of 
Avanti and the western coast which the historical Buddha did not visit, 
but which soon took up the religion; the area of Mathura, the base of 
the early masters of the Law; the North-West of India which was 
promoted in the Mauryan period to the rank of the second holy land of 
Buddhism; central India and the brahmanic Madhyadesa where the 
propaganda of the Sakya’s sons had no effect; finally, the eastern coast 
where its first successes were on a somewhat modest scale!°!. 


1. THE LANDS OF THE MIDDLE GANGES. — This region, which was the 
homeland of the Sakya, Magadha, Kosala, Vrji and Malla peoples, was 
the authentic cradle of Buddhism and remained its supreme holy land 
from the outset until the disappearance of the Good Law around the 
twelfth century. It was the birthplace of Sakyamuni!®? and his great 
disciples and witness to their deeds, so it had no need to seek for further 
glory. Seven of the eight main wonders accepted by the tradition were 
staged in the region of the Middle Ganges. 

On the outskirts of Kapilavastu, in the Lumbinivana, present-day 
Rummindei, an ASokan stupa marked the spot where two dragons 
bathed the newborn Buddha with warm and cold water. An Agokan 
pillar could be seen there, indicating that the emperor had made a 
pilgrimage to Sakyamuni’s birthplace and, on that occasion, had granted 
the villagers a reduction in taxation. At the time of Hstian tsang, the 
pillar was broken in the middle and the upper part, topped by a horse’s 
head, lay on the ground; the lower part, which still stands in situ today, 
carries the edict of Rummindei. 

Further to the east, the region of Ramagrama had been the setting for 
several episodes of the Great Departure. Its old stiipa, jealously guarded 
by Nagas (elephants according to the Safict tradition; serpent-spirits 
according to that of Amardavati), enclosed some venerable relics of the 
Buddha. The Nagas refused to give them to Asoka when the latter 
wanted to take possession of them, but later they ceded some of them to 
Mahinda. 


101 For a brief description, see S. SENGUPTA, Buddhism in the Classical Age as revealed 
by Archaeology, \HQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 179-210. 

102 B.C. BHATTACHARYA, Lumbini, the Birth-place of Buddha, BHU, V, 1940, pp. 71-8. 
— In the account of the B.’s birth by Asvaghosa in Buddhacarita, I, two legends were 
confused : one according to which the B. was born in Kapilavastu and the other which 
places’ the birth in the Lumbinivana; cf. F. WELLER, Schauplatz und Handlung im 
Buddhacarita, ZDMG, 93, 1939, pp. 306-38. 
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The region of Gaya!°3, watered by the Nairafijana, retained the 
memory of the great wonders which accompanied the winning of 
Enlightenment : the ascent of Mount Pragbodhi, the encounter with the 
grass-cutter, the installation of the place of Enlightenment, the assault 
by Mara, the night of Bodhi, and the weeks devoted to meditation. 
ASoka went there on pilgrimage several times. In the eleventh year.of his 
consecration, he made a vow to sprinkle the bodhivrksa with perfumed 
water contained in four thousand precious pitchers, and had an enclo- 
sure built surrounding the tree on all four sides; he climbed on to the 
wall in order to perform the ceremony. The bas-reliefs at Bharhut and 
Safici (second and first centuries B.C.) in fact show the holy tree and the 
diamond seat closely enclosed by a solid wall surmounted by a wooden 
gallery; the tree-top, in the open air, seems to dominate the whole 
construction. Later, after the impious Tisyaraksita’s attack on the holy 
tree — an attempt which occurred in the thirty-fourth year of the reign 
—., the emperor erected round the original sanctuary an external enclo- 
sure made of stone or brick, traces of which were still visible in Hstian 
tsang’s time. Finally, to the east of the bodhivrksa, Asoka also built a 
small caitya on the exact spot where the great Mahabodhi temple stands 
today; part of the palisade which surrounds it dates back to the second 
century B.C. for inscriptions can still be read on the oldest pillars, 
commemorating the gifts made to the Rajaprasadacaitya by Kuramgi 
and Nagadeva, sisters-in-law of the kings Indragnimitra and Brah- 
mamitra of the Suga dynasty (LUpERS, 939-944). In a later era — the 
second century according to A.K. Coomaraswamy, the fifth or sixth 
century according to the majority of archaeologists —, the small Asokan 
caitya was replaced by a large temple. Hsiian tsang, who visited it in 635 
A.D., supplies a fairly detailed description of it (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 915c 
sq.). Sacked and pillaged by Muslims in the last years of the twelfth 
century, the temple was rebuilt several times, but also transformated, by 
Burmese Buddhists. The last restoration to date, carried out through the 
good offices of the Government, goes back to 1884, In its present form, 
the Mahabodhi temple consists of a platform 8 metres in height support- 
ing a 54 metre high truncated pyramid at the centre, and at each of the 
four corners a similar tower of lesser size. The towers are surmounted by 
a tall pinnacle in the form of a myrobalan (dmalaka) whieh originally 
represented a small stiipa. The sides of the pyramid have superimposed 


103 BM. Barua, Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh-Gaya, THQ, VI, 1930, pp. 1-31; Gaya 
and Buddha-Gayd, Calcutta, 1931; A.K. CooMaraswamy, La sculpture de Bodh-Gayd, 
Paris, 1935; Foucher, Vie du Bouddha, pp. 175-8. 
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rows of niches which originally sheltered Buddhist images. The facade is 
breached by an opening for the admission of air and light. The entry- 
porch, of more recent date than the rest of the monument, is to the east. 
The temple today possesses a monastery belonging to Sivaite Hindu 
religious (samnydsin) who settled there at the end of the sixteenth 
century; however, the right of the Buddhists to practice their own 
worship is officially recognized. 

Twenty-five kilometres to the north of Gaya, in the Barabar Hills, are 
the artificial caves which were presented to the Ajivikas by a laja 
Piyadassi who is considered to be Asoka; the most famous, those of 
Sudama and Lomas Rishi, consist of a rectangular hall communicating 
by a narrow corridor with a circular room; the facade of the Lomas 
Rishi faithfully reproduces in rock the architectural forms of the ancient 
wooden structures. Slightly further to the east, in the Nagarjuni Hills, 
other caves known as Gopika, Vahiyaka and Vadathika, were offered, 
also to the Ajivikas, by Dasalatha Devanampiya, the grandson of Asoka 
(Ltpers, 954-956). 

It was in Varanasi (Banaras), in the Deer Park (Mrgadava), also 
called the Alighting place of the Recluses (Rsipatana), and situated in 
the district of Sarnath, six. kilometres to the north of the town, that the 
Buddha set the Wheel ofthe Law in motion and preached the noble 
truths to the companions who practised the austerities with him and 
who were also his first five disciples. The excavations at Sarnath!°* have 
brought to fight a number of Buddhist ruins which cover a little more 
than fifteen centuries, from the third century B.C. to the twelfth century 
A.D.; they can be divided into four groups depending on whether they 
belong to the Mauryan period, the Kusana period, the Gupta period or, 
finally, later ages. The oldest of them occupy the southern part of the 
site, to the south of a monumental wall which, from west to east, 
separates the holy place into two equal parts. 

a. The temple of the “Original Perfumed Cell” (Milagandhakutt)*, 
known today by the name of Main Shrine, marks the spot where the 
personal cell of the Buddha stood in the past.* The structure has 
undergone many transformations in the course of time. At the time of 
Hsiian tsang, it was 200 feet high and was surmounted by a myrobalan 
(dmalaka) made of gold, a common ornament in Indian temples; 
excavations have unearthed an 18 metre square terrace, 5 m. 40 in 
height; four projections intended for chapels and a portico gave the 
monument the appearance of a Greek cross. 


104 TR. SAHNI, Guide to Buddhist Remains at Sarnath, 5th ed., Calcutta, 1933; B. 
MasuMpDaR, A Guide to Sarnath, Delhi, 1937. 
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b. To the west of the Main Shrine, there still stands the lower part of 
the pillar at Sarnath erected by Asoka on the exact spot where the 
Buddha preached his first sermon!°*. It was at one time a monolith 
made of sandstone extracted from the Chunar quarries and was about 
15 m. high. It bears three inscriptions, engraved at very wide intervals : 
the edict of Sarnath promulgated by Asoka against the schismatics; an 
epigraph from the Kusana period dated the 14th year of King As- 
vaghosa and, finally, a short votive offering in Gupta characters. The 
capital which crowned this pillar in the past and which is rightly 
considered as a masterpiece of Indian art now adorns the Museum of 
Sarnath. It consists of a reversed bell-shaped lotus, surmounted by an 
entablature with a frieze on which are sculpted, in very deep relief, four 
animals — an elephant, a horse, a zebu and a horse, a zebu and a lion 
— each separated by as many Wheels of the Law; the top of the capital 
is occupied by four lions or rather four foreparts of lions standing back 
to back, which together carried an enormous Wheel of the Law which 
has disappeared today. This monument occupies the foremost place 
among many Iats erected by Asoka : pillars bearing edicts (Delhi-Topra, 
Delhi-Mirath, Allahabad-Kosam, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandagarh, 
Rampurva, Sankissa and Saiici), uninscribed pillars (Rampurva, Basarh- 
Bakhira and Kosam), pillars with a dedicatory inscription (Rummindei, 
Nigalt Sagar), a certain number of which were surmounted by one or 
several animals : lion, zebu, elephant, horse, Garuda. In the words of 
Hsiian tsang, the pillar at Sarnath was polished like jade and shone with 
a dazzling light; it bore various designs which could provide presages. 

c. Hsiian tsang also mentions, to the south-west of the Main Shrine, 
“an old stupa, built by Asoka, the ruins of which still rise 100 feet above 
the ground’. This doubtless concerns the present-day ruins of the 
Dharmar§jika stupa. Asoka built it of long flat bricks with a diameter of 
13 m. 50 at the base, but the structure underwent many enlargements af- 
terwards : in the Kusana period, it was overlaid with a coating of bricks, 
of smaller size than the previous ones; in the fifth and sixth centuries, it 
was surrounded by a processional circular path (pradaksinapatha) border- 
ed on the outside by a solid wall, breached by doors at the four 


105 Qn the significance of this pillar, see A. Foucuer, Etudes sur I'Art b. de l'Inde, 
Tokyo, 1928; J. Przyiuski, Le symbolisme du pilier de Sanath, Mélanges Linossier, II, 
pp. 481-98; B. MasuMpar, Symbology of the Asoka Pillar, Sarnath, \C. Il, pp. 160-3; B.N. 
SHARMA, The Lion Capital of the Pillar Asoka at Sarnath, PO, I, 1936, pp. 2-6; 
J. PRzyLuski, The Solar Wheel at Sarnath, (SOA, IV, pp. 45-51; G. Coepes, Note on the 
Pillar at Sarnath, NISOA, V, 1937, pp. 40-1.** 
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cardinal points; in the seventh century, this circular path was filled in, 
and four stairways of six steps each gave access to the stupa; the last 
enlargement dates from the twelfth century, when Kuméaradevi, queen of 
Kanauj, erected in the northern part of the site a monastery which was 
given the name of Dharmacakrajinavihara. 

Archaeologists believe they now possess the pavilion or harmikd 
which crowned the Dharmarajikastipa in Mauryan times. M. Oertel 
discovered it practically intact in the subfoundation of the south chapel 
of the Main Shrine. It is a monolithic balustrade with four sides, each 
one consisting of four uprights (stambha) joined by three cross-pieces 
(stici) and fixed to the base by a plinth (Glambana), and to the top by a 
coping (usnisa). The balustrade is devoid of any sculpture but, according 
to the experts, the finish and care of workmanship betray its ancient 
origin. 

d. The south-east of the site is occupied by the Dhamek Stipa or 
stiipa of the ‘Consideration of the Law” (dharmeksda), the original core 
also dates back to an ancient period. However, the present-day structure 
has the form of an octagonal tower 28 m. in diameter and 43 m. high : 
the sides, which are badly damaged, contained niches and were decora- 
ted with arabesques and geometrical designs. A panel inscribed in 
characters dating from the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., reprodu- 
cing the formula of the Buddhist creed has been discovered in the 
foundations; it was doubtless added to the building at a later date. 

In the neighbourhood of Varanasi, particularly in the district of 
Yuddhapati situated immediately to the east, the pilgrims also noted 
several Asokan stiipas and pillars, commemorating wonders or conver- 
sions. Although it is true that the area has really been hallowed by the 
presence of Sakyamuni, the legend also located several episodes of his 
former lives there, especially the Saddhanta-, Tittira-, Nigrodhamiga- 
and SaSajatakas, which are among the most renowned in the collection. 
So that is how the story of the Tittira or Pheasant, sometimes presented 
as an apologue and sometimes as a jataka, appears in the six Vinayas 
which have come down to us!°°, To judge from the Pali Jataka 
commentary, Varanasi played a part of prime importance in the forma- 
tion of the Buddhist legends, a great number of which date back to the 
reign of Brahmadatta, the dynastic name of the kings of Varanasi. 
However, it was in the North-West of India that most of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s achievements in his former lives were to be located. 

In Malla country, at Papa or Pava (Padrauna) and at Kusinara or 

106 & Lamotte, La conduite religieuse du faisan dans les textes bouddhiques, Muscon, 
LIX, 1946, pp. 641-53. 
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KusSinagari (Kasia, 56 km. to the east of Gorakhpur), Asokan stupas 
and pillars marked the sites of the last meal at Cunda’s house, the 
Parinirvana and the Distribution of the Relics. The great stupas of the 
Parinirvana and the Distribution of the Relics, the latter buried under the 
Ramabar mound, have not yet been brought to light; on the other hand, 
the Parinirvanacaitya erected near the grove of Salas where the Buddha 
deceased, has been catalogued : the Divydddna (p. 394) attributes the 
founding of this caitya to Asoka; it was still intact when Fa hsien and 
Hsiian tsang visited it, and it housed a statue of the Tathagata in 
Nirvana, lying with his head to the north. The image was discovered and 
restored by A.C. Carlyle; it is a monolithic statue dating from the Gupta 
era (fifth century A.D.) and a “pious gift by Mahaviharasvamin Hari- 
bala, made by Dinna” (FLEET, p. 272)'°’. The Parinirvanacaitya has 
yielded seals made of unfired clay most of which represent the Wheel 
between two antelopes, and bear the seal of the ““Mahdaparinirvanacai- 
tya’’!°8, and also a copper urn sealed by an inscribed plate (text of the 
pratityasamutpdda in Skt), specifying that it had been placed in the 
Parinirvanacaitya, a statement which removes all doubt regarding the 
site of the monument commemorating the fourth Great Wonder. 

It is known that after the decease of the Buddha his relics were . 
divided among eight States, including the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, and 
that each of them erected a stiipa over the share that fell to them. In 
January 1898, Mr Peppé discovered in the Nepalese village of Piprawa, 
six miles north of Birdpur, the ruins of the stiipa built by the Sakyas 
over their part of the relics; excavations have brought to light a 
soapstone pitcher, the lid of which bears a circular inscription in pre- 
Asokan Brahmi script which said : ‘‘This placing of the relics of the 
Blessed Lord Buddha [of the race] of the Sakyas is [the pious deed] of 
Sukiti and his brothers, together with his sisters, their sons and wives 
(Ltpers, 931)'°°9, 

Three secondary wonders also had as their setting the region of the 
Middle Ganges, particularly Rajagrha (Rajgir in the district of Patna, in 
Bihar), Vaisali (Basarh in the district of Muzaffar, Bihar) and Sravasti 
(Saheth-Maheth in the districts of Gonda and Bahraich, Uttar Pradesh). 

a. In Rajagrha, an ASokan stupa and an inscribed pillar, surmounted 
by an elephant, recall how the intoxicated Naga, Nalagiri or Dhanapala, 


107 ARArchSury, 1906-7, p. 49. 

108 J.P. VoGEL, Seals of B. Monasteries in Ancient India, JCBRAS, 1950, pp. 27-35. 

109 W.C. Peppé and V.A. SmiTH, The Piprahwa stupa, containing relics of Buddha, 
JRAS, 1898, p. 573 sq. 
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sent by Devadatta to attack the Buddha, had been subdued by the 
Master’s benevolence, and had knelt at his feet!1°. 

b. In Vaisali'!!, at the Markatahradatira, similar constructions com- 
memorated the digging of the pool by monkeys and the offering of 
honey to the Buddha; the latter episode, which is sometimes located in 
Sravasti, appears on bas-reliefs at Bharhut, Safici and Gandhara'??. 

c. In Sravasti!!3, after his victory over the six heretic masters, Sakya- 
muni ‘performed the twin wonders of water and fire and multiplied 
imaginary Buddhas as far as the Akanistha heaven; this prodigy, 
narrated in detail by the Sanskrit sources, is also noted in the Pali 
sources which nevertheless neglect its most characteristic features; how- 
ever, these appear on sculptures and paintings at Bharhut, Gandhara, 
Sarnath, Ajanta, Magadha and Konkana!?*. Hsiian tsang mentions a 
caitya, sixty feet high and containing a statue of the seated Buddha; it 
was on that spot that the Master had debated with the heretics. The 
Chinese master also notes, among other curiosities, two Asokan pillars 
flanking the eastern door of the Jetavana, the hermitage which the 
Buddha had received from the banker Anathapindada; the pillars were 
surmounted by a sculpted wheel and an ox respectively. An ancient 
stiipa also stood by the well which supplied the Tathagata with water. 

Pataliputra, present-day Patna!!5, the importance of which the Buddha 


110 We saw above the part played by Rajagrha, the capita! with five hills, in the life of 
the Buddha. Various explorations carried out at Rajgir have exposed the high rampart, 25 
miles in circumference, which surrounded the town, as well as two fortresses. It is believed 
that identification has been made of the Grdhrakitaparvata “Vulture-Peak Mountain”, of 
the Pipphalivana, a retreat dear to Mahakasyapa, and of the Saptaparniguha, the cave 
where — according to certain sources — the sessions of the first council were held. See 
B.C. Law, Rajagrha in Ancient Literature, Deihi, 1938; M.H. KuratsHt and A. GHOSH, A 
Guide to Rajgir, Delhi, 1939; R.C. MAsuMDAR, /dentification of some old sites in Rajagrha, 
JASB, XV, 1949, pp. 65-80; A. GHosH, Rajgir 1950, Ancient India, VII, 1951, pp. 66-78 
(with a detailed plan of the town and its hills, p. 67); D.N. SEN, Sites in Rajgir associated 
with Buddha and his Disciples Buddha Jayanti Issue of JBRS, 1956, pp. 136-58. 

111 On the identification of Vaisali-Basarh, ARArchSurv, 1903-04, p. 81 sq; 1913-14, 
p. 98 sq. — Map of Vaisali in B.C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Calcutta, 
1924*, 

‘12 Foucuer, Vie du Bouddha, pp. 289-93. 

‘13 The identification of Sravasti with the twin villages of Sdheth-Maheth dates back to 
Cunningham. The Jetavana, given to the B. by Anathapindada, is represented by Saheth, 
and Sravasti proper by Maheth, a fortified town. See B.C. Law, Srdvasti in Indian 
Literature, Delhi, 1935. 

114 A FoucHer, The Great Miracle of Sravasti, in The Beginnings of B. Art, Paris, 
(917, pp. 184-203; Vie du Bouddha, pp. 281-5.* 

''5 In Patna, only two sites have been systematically excavated : Kumrahar and 
Bulandibagh. The excavations have brought to light a “pillared hall” of the Mauryan 
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predicted, had become the capital of Magadha as early as the reign of 
Udayin, and the centre of the Mauryan empire, to which the Seleucids 
and Lagids sent their ambassadors. Several ancient monuments were to 
be found there : a Dharmarajikastipa enclosing a bushel of miraculous 
relics, the ASokarama erected by the emperor on the site of the 
Kukkutarama, a small shelter protecting the stone on which the Buddha 
had left his footprints, a cave fitted out by Asoka for the use of his 
brother Mahendra and, finally, an inscribed pillar commemorating the 
gift of Jambudvipa to the Buddhist community. Fa hsien and Hsiian 
tsang, who saw the inscription, were no doubt the dupes of their 
cicerones who could already no longer read the ASokan characters, but 
who did not want to stop short and admit their ignorance. 

In the neighbourhood of Nalanda, which was destined to become a 
great university centre in the Gupta period, the villages of Kalapinaka 
and Kolika possessed stiipas commemorating the birth and decease of 
the two great disciples, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 


2. KAUSAMBI. — Among the territories which were Buddhist from the 
outset must be classed Kausambi, the Vatsa capital, present-day Kosam 
on the Yamuna, in the district of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh!'®. An 
important centre of communications, it was in direct contact with 
Mathura and Ujjayini to the west and Pataliputra to the east. Sakya- 
muni paid long and frequent visits to it, staying in turn at the 4ramas 
placed at his disposal by rich notables of the town : Simsapavana, 
Kukkutarama, Pavarikambavana, Badarikarama and especially the Gho- 
sitardma, the exact site of which has recently been established by an 
inscription'!7, The monks of Kausambi were considered violent and 
quarrelsome. Already during the Buddha’s lifetime, a quarrel provoked 
by some futile motive brought dogmatists (dharmadhara) and moralists 
(vinayadhara) into conflict. This resulted in a schism which the Buddha 
attempted in vain to appease. When he saw his efforts at conciliation 
were repulsed with haughtiness, he withdrew to the nearby forest of 
Parileyyaka where he found the company of solitary elephants prefe- 
rable to that of feuding monks. 


period and various monastic establishments, including an Arogyavihara “Monastery of the 
sick’, as is evident from a terra cotta seal discovered in situ. On recent excavations, see 
Ancient India, IX, 1953, pi. LXV. 

On the part played by the town in Buddhist history, B. CHAUDHURI, P@taliputra : its 
Importance in the History of Buddhism, JHQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 340-51. 

116 See N.N. GuHosH, Early History of Kausdmbi, Allahabad, 1935; B.C. Law, Kausam- 
bi in Ancient Literature, Delhi, 1939. 

117 Photograph of the site in Ancient India, IX, 1953, pl. LXIV. 
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Mention has already been made of Udayana, the king of the Vatsas, 
more famous for his amorous adventures than his Buddhist piety. He 
did not look very favourably on the sympathy with which his women 
surrounded Ananda, to the extent of removing their own garments in 
order to make a gift to the holy disciple. He even attempted to have the 
Arhat Pindola Bharadvaja devoured by red ants. The story of this 
person is unique in Buddhism. 

The son of Udayana’s chaplain, Pindora entered the order with the 
secret hope of assuaging his gluttony; but he was put on a diet by the 
Buddha, and finally overcame his pangs of hunger and attained Arhat- 
ship. However, one day a notable of Rajagrha organized a tournament 
of magic; from the top of a long perch, he suspended a bowl made of 
sandalwood and specified that whoever could remove it would become 
its owner. Pindola was unable to resist the offer; making use of his 
supernatural powers, he rose into the air, grasped the wooden bowl and, 
continuing his walk in the air, went round the town three times. The 
notable then took the bowl from the venerable one’s hands and, having 
filled it with exquisite nutriment, presented it to him. The Buddha 
censured Pindola severely for having used his supernormal powers in 
public without any worthwhile motive!!®, Some late sources, of Sarvastiva- 
din origin, assert that the Buddha, in order to punish the Arhat’s 
frivolity and gluttony, forbade him to enter Nirvana before the end of 
time. While waiting for his deliverance, Pindola retired to Apara 
Godaniya or to Mount Gandhamadana, where he continued to teach 
the Law and make conversions. He welcomed invitations with good 
grace it is thus that he appeared to Asoka, in the form of an old man 
with white hair and eyebrows so long that they hung over his brow and 
hid his eyes; at the sovereign’s request, he described the beauty of the 
Tathagata whose disciple he had been. This Buddhist equivalent of the 
Wandering Jew would quite naturally have his place in the group of the 
Four, later Sixteen Arhats, who are supposed to protect the Law until 
the coming of Maitreya. The Chinese communities adopted this ‘““Holy 
Monk”, as they called him. From the end of the fifth century, they built 
statues to him and regularly invited him to share the meal at the 
monastery : his place was reserved at the table and an empty seat and a 
bowl were set out for him?!?9, 

There has been some speculation as to whether the legends concerning 
Kausambi are not later inventions, but they are so well attested by the 


118 Vinaya, II, p. 110; Dhammapada Comm., III, p. 201 sq. 
119 Qn all these legends, see S. Lévi, Les seize Arhats protecteurs de la Loi, JA, 1916, 
pp. 204-75. 
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Siitras and Vinayas of various schools that it would appear that this is 
not so. These legends, which date back to an ancient tradition, consti- 
tute a separate cycle in Buddhist literature : in the canonical collections, 
the Kosambiya Suttas (Majjhima, I, p. 320) and the Kosambakkhandas 
(Vin., I, p. 337) form separate chapters. 

On the other hand, what should be rejected as apocryphal is the fable 
in the terms of which the first image of the Buddha was supposedly 
made in Kausambi on the orders of Udayana, and reproduced in 
Sravasti at the request of Prasenajit. The Milasarvastivadins oppose this 
legend with another, just as fanciful, which attributes that same initiative 
to the banker Anathapindada, or again to Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha!2°. 

Asoka had a two-hundred foot high stiipa erected in Kausambi on the 
site of the Ghositarama but, just as the Buddha, he came up against the 
intransigence of the local monks. It was at them that he directed his 
edict of Kosam, as it threatened with expulsion any monk or nun who 
provoked a schism in the Community. The rescript was engraved on the 
pillar of Kosam which is at present to be found in Allahabad.* 
Although the community momentarily flourished to such a degree as to 
occupy some ten monasteries, it was in full decline by the time the 
Chinese pilgrims arrived, when it consisted of only 300 members. The 
slackness of the Kausambians was a scandalous subject to the other 
religious. A prophecy makes them responsible in advance for the future 
disappearance of the Good Law : internal quarrels will set the disciple of 
the last scholar, Sisyaka, in conflict with the followers of Surata, the last 
trustee of the monastic discipline; both masters will meet their death in 
this conflict; the community, deprived of its leaders, will disintegrate and 
the Lamp of the Law will. go out!??. 


3. AVANTI AND THE WEST COAST. — At the time of the Buddha, 
Avanti, the territory of which corresponded roughly to modern Malwa, 
Nimar and the regions neighbouring on Madhya Pradesh, was the seat 
of one of the four great monarchies and was ruled by the violent Canda 
Pradyota. The two main towns were Ujjayini in the north and Mahis- 
mati in the south. The area contained only a small number of believers, 
whom the Buddha had entrusted with the supervision of Maha Ka- 
tyayana. At the beginning, it was practically impossible to assemble the 
ten monks required to perform valid ordinations; furthermore, the 


120 Hobdgirin, Ul, p. 210, art. Butsuzd. 
121 See above, pp. 198-200. 
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monastic rules laid down by the Blessed One appeared impractical in 
several respects. Srona Kotikarna was therefore sent to the Buddha in 
order to obtain certain derogations to the discipline and the Buddha, 
aknowledging his reasons, recognized the validity of an ordination 
conferred by a restricted chapter of five monks, and authorized the 
religious in Avanti to wear thick shoes, to bathe regularly and to make 
use of hide coverings!2?. Sisunaga, who reigned in Magadha from 414 
to 396 B.C., annexed Avanti to his crown, and from then on, the Good 
Law progressed notably; according to tradition, 88 Arhats represented 
the province at the sessions in Vaisali, in 386 or 376 B.C.!23. In his 
youth, Asoka was a viceroy in Avanti, and it was there that he met and 
married the pious Devi who gave him two children, Mahinda and 
Samghamitta, the future missionaries to Ceylon'?*. Before his departure 
for the great island, Mahinda went to Avanti to greet his mother. He 
stayed for six months in the Dakkhinagiri monastery, and for one 
month in the Cetiyagiri at Vedisa (Skt. VidiSa), present-day Bhilsa, at 
the confluence of the Bes and the Betwa!2°. 

Avanti was probably the centre of an exegetical and grammatical 
school which claimed to date back to Maha Katyayana, the Buddha’s 
great disciple, not to be confused with Mahakatyayaniputra, the author 
of the Jridnaprasthana, who lived in the third century after the Nirvana. 
It seems that Mahakatyayana had composed a Pi /é (Pitaka) during the 
Buddha’s lifetime in order to explain the Agamas of his Master, and the 
work was still in use in southern India'?®, In any case, in the fifth 
century, at the time of Buddhaghosa, some exegetical works under the 
name of Mahakaccayana were in circulation : Petakopadesa and Nettip- 
pakarana, as well as some grammatical ones, Kaccayanavydkarana or 
Kaccdyanagandha'*7; however, with regard to the first two, their cano- 
nicity is recognized only by Burmese Buddhists. If that school has really 
existed, it certainly influenced the literary formation of Pali, which 
certain writers see as having originated precisely in Avanti. 

As he passed through Ujjayini, Hsiian tsang mentioned some ten 


122 Vinaya, 1, pp. 194-8. 

123 Vinaya, II, p. 299. 

124 Mahavamsa, XII, 8 sq. 

'28 Dipavamsa, VI, 15; XI, 14, 35; Mahavamsa, XIII, 6-9; Samanta, pp. 70-1. 

126 See above, pp. 188-189. 

127 In fact, the author of this grammar has nothing in common with either Maha 
Kaccayana or even with the author of the Petaka and the Netti; cf. W. GEIGER, Pali 
Literatur und Sprache, p. 25. 
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monasteries, the majority in ruins!2®, and near the town, a stupa on the 
site where ASoka had built a “‘hell’’, i.e. a prison appointed on the model 
of the Buddhist hells. The famous traveller says nothing about the 
extremely numerous Buddhist monuments with which the region was 
covered between the third century B.C. and the eleventh century A.D., 
but with which modern archaeology was nonetheless acquainted at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The complex of the “Bhilsa Topes’!?° is situated in a mountainous 
region partly occupied by the village of Safici, in Bhopal State, near 
Bhilsa, where in ancient times the famous city of Vidisa, the capital of 
eastern Malwa, was to be found. Vidisa is now known by the name of 
Besnagar. Five important sites have been explored in the neighbourhood 
of the capital : 

1. Safici!°, called Kakanava or Kakanaya by the old Brahmi inscrip- 
tions (MAJUMDAR, 7, 17b, 394, 396, 404), Kakanadabota by the epi- 
graphs of the Gupta period (Ip., 833, 834) and, finally, from the seventh 
century, Bota-Sriparvata (ID., 842), is perhaps that “Sanctuary Moun- 
tain” (Cetiyagiri) or “Mount Vedisa” (Vedisagiri), mentioned by the 
Sinhalese chronicle (Dpv., VI, 15; XII, 14, 35; Mhv., 6-9, 18; Samanta, 
pp. 70-1). This was the native town of the missionaries to Ceylon, 
Mahinda and Samghamitta; at the time of Asoka, it possessed a vihara 
at which Mahinda and his companions stayed for thirty days before 
their departure for Ceylon. 

The holy site contained within its walls some fifty Buddhist monu- 
ments, the oldest of which possibly date back to the Mauryan period, 
the most recent ones being from the eleventh century A.D. They fall 
naturally into four classes : stipas, commemorative pillars (/at), temples 
(caitya) and monasteries (samgharama). 

The original (brick) core of the Great Stipa 1, the ASokan pillar and 
the apsidal temple of construction No. 40 date from the Mauryan 
period. — Dating from the Sunga period are the stone overlay and the 
great balustrade at ground level (unsculpted) of stiipa 1, pillar No. 25, 
the body of stiipa 2 and its sculpted balustrade (ca 125-100 B.C.), the 
body of stupa 3, excluding the balustrade; finally, stipas 4 and 6. — 


128 On Ujjayini, see B.C. Law, Ujayini in Ancient India, Gwalior Arch. Department, 
1944. The excavations undertaken in 1938 by M.B. Garde have brought to light an ASokan 
stipa, built of quarry-stones with a dressing of bricks, the top of which contained 
perforated coins and pottery fragments; cf. An. Bibl. of Indian Arch., XIV, 1939, p. 3. 

129 A, CUNNINGHAM, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1879. 

130 J. MARSHALL, A Guide to Sanchi, 3rd ed., Delhi, 1936; J. MARSHALL and 
A. Foucuer, The Monuments of Sdrichi, 3 vol., Calcutta, 1939. 
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The four gateways (torana) of stupa | and the single gateway of stupa 3, 
the sculptures of which constitute the most characteristic achievements 
of early Buddhist art, date from the era of the Satavahana sovereigns 
(60-17 B.C.). 

Stipa 1, or Great Stupa of Safict, is worth a brief description. It 
originally consisted of a solid hemispherical dome (anda) made of brick, 
surmounted by a parasol (chattra) of stone, and resting on a circular 
terrace (medhi) 4 m. 50 high and 1 m. 70 wide. — During the Sunga 
period (between 187 and 75 B.C.), the dome was given a stone overlay 
which brought it up to its present size : 12 m. 80 in height, with a 
diameter of 32 m. 20. It was crowned by a rectangular pavilion 
(harmika) in the centre of which was driven the parasol shaft (chattra- 
vali), Around the terrace there was a circular path (pradaksinadpatha), of 
paving stones enclosed at its widest circumference by a stone balustrade 
(vedikda). Slightly oblong in shape, this large balustrade measures 43 m. 
60 across from east to west, 44 m. 70 from north to south; its uprights 
(stambha), 3 m. 70 high, are joined at the top by a coping (usnisa), 0 m. 
68 high, and support three rows of cross-pieces (sici). At the beginning 
of the Andhra period, under the first Satavahanas (end of the ancient 
era), the circular terrace was surrounded by a small balustrade which 
was reached, from the south side, by two stairways meeting at the top. 
Furthermore, at the four cardinal points of the large balustrade, stand 
four monumental gateways (torana), approximately 10 metre high, not 
counting the mystical symbols which crown their tops. Each gateway 
consists of two 0 m. 68 square jamb-posts, 4 metres in height. They are 2 
m. 15 apart. The jamb-posts are surmounted by two great capitals, | m. 
25 high, supporting three lintels or architraves which are slightly in- 
curved and project at the sides. Both the fronts and the backs of the 
gateways are covered with bas-relief sculptures, and caryatids link the 
external side of the capitals to the first architrave. 

These four gateways are more or less contemporary with each other. 
The southern gateway was a “gift from Anamda, the son of Vasithi, the 
chief of the artisans of the Raja Siri Satakani” (MAJUMDAR, 398; 
Lopers, 346), who apparently ruled from 27 to 17 B.C. The northern, 
eastern and western gateways have imprecatory inscriptions (MAsJuM- 
DaR, 389, 396, 404) characterized by a similar type of script and identical 
forms of expression. The median lintel of the southern gateway and the 
southern jamb-post of the western gateway were presented by one and 
the same person, Balamitra, the disciple of Ayacuda (MayuMDAR, 39, 
402), similarly, the southern jamb-post of the eastern gateway and the 
northern jamb-post of the western gateway were both offered by one 
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Nagapiya, a banker from Achavada and a native of Kurara (MasuM- 
DAR, 397, 403). 

With its more decadent style, the gateway of stupa 3, the sculptures of 
which repeat the subjects already handled by the Great Stiipa 1, appears 
to be the most recent in date. 

Numerous pillars, mostly from the Gupta period, were erected on the 
great terrace of Sajicil. That of Asoka, 12 m. 50 high, stood near the 
southern gateway and bore, in Brahmi script, the edict condemning the 
schism. Today it is broken : only the stump remains in situ; the capital, 
preserved in the museum, consists of an inverted bell-shaped lotus, an 
entablature sculpted with honeysuckle and pairs of geese, and with four 
foreparts of lions back to back but which, unlike the pillar at Sarnath, 
did not support a Wheel of the Law. 

Stupas 3, 4 and 6, on the main terrace, and sttipa 2, on the western 
side of the mountain, date from the Sunga period. Stipa 3 is 7 metres 
high, 15 metres in diameter and has a single torana; it contained two 
stone reliquaries enclosing the bones of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
(MasumpaR, 14, 13; LUDERs, 665, 666). Stipa 2, the balustrade of which 
remains intact but without a torana, contained, in a stone casket, four 
soapstone reliquaries with bones which belonged to some Haimavata 
holy ones, particularly Majjhima and Kassapagotta who were known to 
the Sinhalese chronicle (MAJUMDAR, 4, 3; LOUDERS, 656, 655). 

2. The site of Sonari, 6 miles south-west of Saiici, contained eight 
stupas, two of which were large — 14 m. 40 and 8 metres in diameter 
respectively; each occupied the centre of a large square terrace. Stipa 2 
also contained, in crystal boxes and soapstone caskets, the bones of 
Haimavata holy ones : Majjhima, Kassapagotta and Dundubhissara 
(Livers, 156-160). 

3. Mount Satdhara, to the west of Safici, on the River Bes, was the 
site of seven stupas. The first, of gigantic size — 30 metres in diameter 
and 22 m. 50 in height — has not yielded any reliquaries. The second, 
much smaller, contained two empty caskets inscribed with the names of 
Sariputra and Maha-Maudgalyayana (Lipers, 152-153). The third con- 
tained reliquaries, but without any inscriptions. The other four had 
already been ‘“‘exploited” by vandals. 

4. The stupas of Bhojpur, on the upper reaches of the Betwa 7 miles 
south-east of Safici, were thirty-three in number. The largest of them, 18 
m. 30 in diameter, occupied the centre of a levelled terrace 75 m. 60 long 
and 64 m. 20 wide. The others, which are smaller in size, have yielded 
some terra-cotta urns inscribed with ‘the names of unknown holy ones, 
such as Upahitaka in stiipa 7 (LUDERS, 678). 
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5. At Andher, 5 miles south-east of Bhojpur, a group of three small, 
well-preserved stupas has supplied relics and boxes or urns made of 
soapstone inscribed with the names of Haimavatas holy ones, particu- 
larly Majjhima and Kassapagotta (LUDERs, 680-684). 

Southern Avanti, capital Mahismati, also had its Buddhist monu- 
ments?3?, On a mountainous massif situated in the neighbourhood of 
Mahismati, three miles south of Kasrawad (district of Nimad in Holkar 
State), the site called Itbardi “Brick Mountain”, which was explored in 
the years 1936-39, has revealed the existence of eleven brick stupas, the 
largest of which was 10 m. 50 in diameter. Inscribed fragments of 
pottery bear names of places and persons, some of which are identical to 
those found on the inscriptions at Bharhut. Coins, ivory objects and 
glass-ware have also been found indicating that the site belongs to the 
second century B.C, !32, 

Close ties linked the Buddhists of Avanti with their co-religionists of 
the western coast, designated by the generic term of Aparanta, and 
which included Sindh, western Rajputana, Kutch, Gujarat and the 
regions neighbouring the lower Narmada. According to. the Sanskrit 
tradition (Mulasarv. Vin., T 1448, ch. 2-4, pp. 7c-17a; Divya, pp. 24-55; 
Karmavibhanga, pp. 63-4), repeated later in Ceylon (Majjhima Comm., 
V, pp. 85-92; Samyutta Com., II, pp. 374-9), the inhabitants of the port 
of Sirparaka, in Sronaparantaka, were acquainted with the Good Law 


‘even while the Buddha was alive. The wealthy merchant Piirna, a native 


of the town, went with a caravan to Sravasti, where he met the Buddha 
who converted him and preached the Punnovadasutta (Majjhima, Ii, 
pp. 267-70) for him. Pirna resolved to win his compatriots to the 
religion and, once he had returned to Sirparaka, he stayed in turn at the 
monasteries of Ambahatthapabbata, Samuddagiri and Matulagiri, fi- 
nally settling in the Makulakarama. There he gathered around him a 
large number of disciples of both sexes and, with sandalwood provided 
by his brother built a circular pavilion, the Candanamala Prasada, 
which continued to be famous in Buddhist iconography'*3. One day 
Purna invited the Buddha to it, and the master went there travelling 
through the air with five hundred disciples, and stayed there for a night. 


131 Qn recent excavations, H.D. SANKALIA, Excavations in the Narmada valley, Journ. 
Maharaja Sayajirao Univ. of Baroda, II, 1953, p. 99 sq; The archaeological sequence of 
Central India, South-Western Journal of Anthropology, FX, 1953, p. 343 sq. 

132 ED. B. DisKALKAR, Excavations at Kasrawad, IHQ, XXV, 1949, pp. 1-18. 

133 Particularly an eleventh century Nepalese miniature : A. Foucuer, Etude sur 
Uiconographie b. de l'Inde, 1, Paris, 1900, p. 62, pl. I, No. 6. 
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At the request of the Nagas, when he returned he left his footprint on 
the bank of the river Narmada. Even if this legend is probably 
apocryphal, it remains nonetheless a fact that at the Mauryan period, 
the western coast in general, and Sirparaka in particular, had been 
subjected to Buddhist propaganda. In Sopara (the modern name for 
Sirparaka), a basalt fragment has been discovered on which can be read 
a small section of Asoka’s eighth edict, as well as a stiipa containing 
relics enclosed in caskets made of stone, silver and gold'3*. After the 
council of Pataliputra, it is believed that Yonaka Dhammarakkhita was 
sent on a mission to Aparanta. 

At the same time, the Thera Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa, in 
Northern Kanara. However, Hstian tsang, when visiting Konkanapura 
— which can doubtless be identified with Vanavasa —, discovered there 
traces of an earlier mission : a stiipa erected over the remains of 
Sronaviméatikoti, an ASokan stapa marking the spot where the Arhat 
had performed wonders and made conversions, finally, a sandalwood 
statue of Maitreya sculpted by his hands. This SronavimSatikoti is none 
other than the Sonakolivisa of the Pali sources : a native of Campa, he 
was fabulously wealthy and his body was as brilliant as gold; he was 
invited by Bimbisaéra to Rajagrha, where he met the Buddha, was 
converted and attained Arhatship (Vin., I, pp. 179-85). 

Further ancient monuments are also noted. by Hsiian tsang on the 
eastern coast and neighbouring regions : in Maharastra, five stupas of 
the primitive type erected in honour of the Buddhas of the past; in 
Gujarat (Surastra and Lata), near Valabhi, a number of Asokan stiipas 
built to commemorate an alleged visit by the Buddha to those regions. 


4. MATHURA. — The Sirasena capital and an important communica- 
tions centre on the Yamuna, Mathura, present-day Muttra, had bene- 
fited from a rapid visit by the Buddha : the Master did not prolong his 
stay there, since it was made unpleasant by the unevenness of the 
ground, the thickness of the dust, the viciousness of the animals, the 
savagery of the Yaksas and the obstacles to begging (Anguttara, III, 
p. 256; and its Comm., III, p. 329). His disciple Mahakatyayana did not 
feel the same repugnance, and stayed for some time at the Gundavana 
monastery where he was visited by King Avantiputra and brahmin 
scholars who came to discuss the privileges of their caste with him 
(Majjhima, II, p. 84). Thirty Mathuran bhiksus supported the rigorist 


134 On this stiipa, re-examined in 1939 by Mr. Munir, see An. Bibl. of Indian Arch., 
XIV, 1939, p. 2. 
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cause in the dispute at Vaisali'*> : their leader Sambhita Sanavasin 
dwelt on Mount Ahoganga, some distance from the town??°, It was also 
after a seven-year retreat spent in the solitude of the Ahoganga that 
Moggaliputtatissa returned to Pataliputra to give his support to Asoka 
and preside over the third council!3”. Asoka erected three stupas in 
Mathura to commemorate the Buddhas of the past and preserve the 
ashes of various great disciples : Sariputra, Maudgalydyana, Pirna- 
maitrayaniputra, Upali, Ananda and Revata'?*. Nothing of them has 
been discovered, not even their site!39. Princes who were sympathetic to 
Buddhism ruled in Mathura under the Sungas and during the Saka 
occupation, but it was only in the Kusana period, in the second century 
A.D., that the town became one of the Buddhist strongholds. It was 
probably then that the city was given an edifying history by the 
Sarvastivadins of Kasmir. The Mulasarvdstivadin Vinaya (Gilgit Man., 
III, 1, pp. 3-68) attributes a fictitious journey in northern India to the 
Buddha, a journey which is supposed to have halted at the known or 
unknown towns of Adirajya, Mathura, Otala, Vairambha, Ayodhya, 
Kumaravardhana, Kraufica, Angadika, Manivati, Salabala, Salibala, 
Suvarnaprastha and, finally, Saketa. The Master supposedly predicted 
the erection, one hundred years after his Nirvana, of the Natabhatiyavi- 
hara on Mount Urumunda, and the birth of Upagupta into the family 
of a perfume merchant from Mathura !4°. 

The Asokdvadana agrees with the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya in making 
Mathurd the base of the fourth and fifth masters of the Law, Sanavasa 
and Upagupta'*!. They lived there, surrounded by thousands of Arhats 
whom they trained in dhyana practice, a mystic movement the main 
centre of which was, however, in KaSmir. A whole legend has been 
woven around Upagupta, whose apostolic zeal extended to courtesans 
(Vasavadatta), and who vanquished Mara in a tournament of magic and 
made so many conversions that a system of slips of wood had to be 
instituted in order to count them. It was he, and not Moggaliputtatissa, 
who made himself the spiritual adviser to ASoka, guided him in his 
pilgrimages and showed him the sites where stipas were to be con- 
structed. By means of these legends, the Kasmirians hoped to demon- 

133 Mahisasaka Vin.; cf. M. HorINGerR, Concile de Vaisali, p. 50. 

136 P§li Vin., II, p. 298. 

137 Mahavamsa, V, 233. 

138 Hsi yii chi, T 2087, ch. 4, p. 8905 6. 

139 J.P, VoGEL, La sculpture de Mathurd, Paris, 1930, p. 18. 

140 Above, p. 206. 

'41 Above, pp. 208-210. * 
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strate the great antiquity of their Dhyana school, the origins of which go 
no further back than the end of the second century A.D. 

However, the KaSmirians were also masters of the Vinaya, of which 
they knew and translated five recensions. As we saw earlier, they claimed 
that the original text had still been extant in Mathura at the time of 
Upagupta, but the disciples of the latter, in order to have their particular 
views triumph, divided the single Great Vinayapitaka into five adventi- 
tious Vinayas. 

However, that may be, Mathura, along with North-West India and 
Kasmir, was one of the strongholds of the Sarvastivadin school which is 
reputed to have introduced the use of Sanskrit into the Buddhist 
tradition. The Asoka- and Divyavadana which we should link with the 
Mathura schools as M.J. Przyluski did, are in Sanskrit which is gene- 
rally grammatical but with a separate vocabulary, some terms of which 
are in Prakrit or based on Prakrit; furthermore, these texts have those 
stylistic habits of repetition and co-ordination which we find in Pali. 
Crude and naive, the language of the Avadanas is much inferior to the 
Buddhist kavya practised in the North-West of India by poets such as 
Matrceta, Kuméaralata and especially Asvaghosa. However, at a time 
when central India was beginning to use mixed Sanskrit in epigraphy, 
Mathura seems to have taken the initiative in resorting to Sanskrit for 
composing Buddhist texts. There were a great many learned brahmins, 
versed in the Vedas, in the area, and it was a matter of importance to be 
able to debate with them on an equal footing, in a language the prestige 
of which was universally recognized. 


5. NORTH-WEsT INDIA. — The important borderland, after having 
been subjected to the Achaemenid yoke for two and a half centuries 
(559-336) and the Macedonian occupation for three decades (336-306), 
rallied to the mother-country in 306, in the terms of the convention 
concluded between Seleucus I and Candragupta. It was to be under the 
influence of the Indian empire of the Mauryas from 306 to approxi- 
mately 189, a date at which it again fell under the domination of a 
foreign sovereign, the Indo-Greek king Demetrius. The Mauryas watch- 
ed over that region with jealous concern, fully aware of its importance. 
Uttarapatha, as they called it, was one of the four provinces administer- 
ed by viceroys or royal princes : Asoka and his son Kunala had in turn 
been in charge of the government, the seat of which was Taksasila. The 
great emperor established his Dharma there; two recensions of fourteen 
enactments, in the Kharosthi alphabet, were engraved on rock, one at 
Shahbazgarhi in the district of Peshawar, another at M4ansehra in the 
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district of Hazara; furthermore, a fragment of an edict, in Aramaic 
script, has recently been discovered at Lampaka in the district of 
Laghman.* Buddhist missionaries closely followed the imperial functio- 
naries, and the Sanskrit sources agree with the Pali chronicle in attribut- 
ing the conversion of Kasmira-Gandhara to the Arhat Madhyantika 
(Majjhantika in Pali) and his companions. However, for the former 
sources, Madhyantika was one of Ananda’s disciples and was probably 
active in the year 50 after the Nirvana, whereas for the latter, Majjhan- 
tika was a contemporary of Asoka and disciple of Moggaliputtatissa. In 
fact, the North-West could not have been converted prior to the Maurya 
period, since before that date, Buddhist propaganda was confined to the 
region of the Middle Ganges and Avanti, with a few advances in the 
direction of the western and eastern coasts; also, Uttarapatha was still 
struggling under the Macedonian satraps who were drawn up against 
each other : such a time was ill-chosen for religious pacification. 

There is no lack of indications to prove the implantation of Buddhism 
in the North-West at the time of the Mauryas. The most conclusive is 
the great number of “ASokan stiipas” noted in the region by Hsiian 
tsang, the majority of which were 200 feet high : one at Satadru on the 
Sutlej; one in Kuliita on the upper Beas; two in Takka on the Chenab; 
one in the Tamasavana; four in Kasmir; two at Simhapura in the Salt 
Range; three in Taksasila (st. of Maitreya’s Treasure, st. of the Gift of 
the Head and st. of Kunala); two in Uddiyana (st. of the Gift of Flesh 
and st. of Rohitaka); five in Gandhara (st. of the Teaching of the 
Buddhas of the past; st. of the Gift of Eyes; stupas commemorating two 
of ViSvantara’s exploits; st. of EkaSrnga); three in the district of 
Nagarahara (st. of Dipamkara’s Prediction, st. of the Offering of Hair, 
and the giant stupa of Gunda Chismeh); several tens at Jaguda in the 
Arghandab Valley and the Middle Hélmand; one in Kapisa (st. of 
Pilusar); one in the Andar-ab Valley '4?. 

It was very easy for the pilgrims to distinguish those old stupas, with 
solid hemispherical domes, from the more recent stipas in Gandharan 
style, which was much more complex and generally consisted of a square 
base, a drum, a dome and, finally, a pinnacle of parasols. Several of the 
ancient stupas recorded by Hsiian tsang have been identified : the ruins 
of ‘“‘Maitreya’s Treasure” are to be found on the ridge dominating Baoti 
Pind; the “Gift of the Head” is the present-day Bhallar Stiipa occupying 
the western point of Mount Sarda; the ““Kunala Memorial” is located 
on the northern slope of the Hathial which overlooks the site of Sirkap 


142 For details, see WATTERS, I, pp. 180-286. 
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and the entire Haro Valley '*?, Furthermore, the characteristic features 
of the Asokan stipa are also recognizable at present in the ruins of 
Manikyala in the Punjab, the tope of Shahpir to the east of Shah-Dheéri 
and the tope of Chakpat near the fort of Chakdarra in the Swat 
valley '+4, * j 

Another indication of Buddhist penetration is the localization on the 
land of the North-West, particularly in Gandhara, Uddiyana and the 
Western Punjab, of a number of legends taken from the former lives of 
the Tathagata'*’. Gangetic India had been the setting for the last 
existence of the Buddha; the North-West claimed that his former lives 
had taken place on its soil. Each town, each locality soon had its own 
legend, and its own stupa to commemorate it. In Nagarahara (Jelalabad), 
Sakyamuni had received the prediction from the Buddha Dipamkara, 
and had spread out his hair under the Tathagata’s feet. In Puskaravati 
(Shah-Dhéri and Charsadda), Sibi had made the gift of his eyes to a 
beggar, and Syama, while he was gathering fruits for his blind parents, 
had been struck by a poisoned arrow. In Varsapura (Shahbazgarhi), 
Visvantara had given to an insatiable brahmin his white elephant, 
kingdom, caparison, wife and children. At Shah-kot, the rsi EkaSrnga, 
had been seduced by a courtesan and had carried her to the town on his 
shoulders. In Mangalapura (Manglaor), Ksantivadin had submitted to 
the blows of King Kali without a word of complaint. On Mount Hi-lo 
or Hidda (Ilam, of the borders of the Swat and the Bunér), a young 
brahmin had thrown himself from the top of a tree in order to learn a 
verse of the Law. In the Mahavana (Sunigram), King Sarvada, who 
wished to give alms when he had no money, gave himself up to his 
enemy for gold. In the Masurasamgharama (Gumbatai, near Tursak in 
Binér), Dharmarata had transcribed a text of the Law using his skin as 
parchment, one of his bones as a reed and his blood as ink. In Girarai, 
King Sibi had redeemed a pigeon which was being pursued by a falcon 
by cutting off from his own body a weight of flesh equivalent to that of 
the pigeon. At the monastery of Sarpausadhi in the Saniraja valley 
(Adinzai), Indra, transformed into a serpent, had saved the population 
from famine and pestilence, while an industrious serpent made water 
spring from a rock. At Rohitaka, King Maitribala had fed five Yaksas 


143 Sir JOHN MARSHALL, Taxila, I, p. 348; III, pl. 87a. 

144 References in A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique, |, p. 67, n. 1. 

145 On the acclimatization and localisation of the legends in the North-West, see 
A. Foucuer, Notes sur la Géographie ancienne du Gandhdara, Extrait du BEFEO, 1902, 
49 pp. with a map of the sites; Art gréco-bouddhique, Il, pp. 407-21; Vieille Route de l'Inde, 
p. 268 sq. 
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with his own blood. In Taksasila, King Candraprabha had cut off his 
own head in order to present it to the brahmin Raudraksa. On the 
Upper Indus, Prince Mahasattva had given his body to a hungry tigress; 
at Adirajya and Bhadrasva, on the site of the two Alexandrian founda- 
tions on the Jhelum, Nicaea and Bucephala, the mythical king Maha- 
sammata had been given the royal consecration and then a marvellous 
horse. 

Missionary zeal had therefore delved into the rich repertory of the 
Jatakas in which the Bodhisattva, in a human, animal or divine form of 
existence, had practised the great perfections of his state, particularly 
generosity,. patience, vigour and wisdom, not without falling prey — as 
in the case of EkaSrmga — to inevitable human weaknesses. Alongside 
Varanasi which also claimed as its own Jatakas (the Six-Tusked White 
Elephant, the Partridge, the Deer and the Hare), Gandhara was the only 
one to play the game — somewhat puerile, but profitable to the places 
of pilgrimage — of the acclimatization of the legends. But this infatua- 
tion did not last for long. The fact that the ASokan stupas, such as those 
of the Gift of the Body on the peak of Banj, the Gift of Flesh at Girarai, 
the Gift of Eyes at Charsadda, the Gift of the Head at Taksasila, of 
Visvantara at Shabazgarhi, etc., were built from the Mauryan period 
onwards proves that the annexing of the legends began with the 
introduction of the Good Law into the borderlands of the North-West. 
It continued in force under the Indo-Greek occupation, but was practi- 
cally over by the Christian era. Indeed, at that time the Scythian 
invasion slowed down the expansion of the Good Law and, when the 
latter once again advanced and reached the southern slopes of the 
Afghan massif (Kapisa) and beyond the Hindikush, Bactria and Sog- 
diana, the source of inspiration had dried up and the flood of ancient 
legends never reached those remote regions : “It is because there is a 
time for everything, and that of the pious legends had passed” (tr. from 
Foucher). 

Furthermore, in view of the Buddhist successes in the Kusana period, 
it was considered that the Jatakas no longer sufficed to confer an 
adequate guarantee of authenticity on the new holy land and a story was 
made up of a journey by the Buddha to the North-West, in the company 
of the Yaksa Vajrapani, and great pleasure was to be had following the 
stages of the journey on a map; new stupas were erected to commemo- 
rate its principal events'*®. This was a new means of propaganda, 
initiated, we believe, in the Kusana period. In fact, one of the episodes 


146 Itinerary of this journey in BEFEO, 1947-50, pp. 152-8. 
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of this journey is concerned with Kaniska’s great caitya in Peshawar, the 
building of which is thought to have been predicted by the Buddha. 

To return to the ancient period, we also note that the Sanskrit sources 
agree with the Pali in recording the struggles the missionaries !*? had to 
sustain against “‘the king of the Nagas (Aravala, or Hulita), eighty-four 
thousand serpents, numerous Gandharvas, Yaksas and Kumbhanda- 
kas” (Mhyv., XII, 20), who occupied the pools and defended the moun- 
tain passes. In the missionary’s presence, dragons and demi-gods hurled 
thunder and lightning, breathed smoke and fire, caused floods and 
famines. The missionary withdrew into the meditation on benevolence, 
and the knives, axes and weapons that were cast at him turned into 
kumuda flowers which spread out in the space above his body. Gentle- 
ness triumphed over force : the Naga-king and his peers took refuge in 
the Three Jewels and abided by the fivefold morality; the Yaksa 
Pandaka and his wife Hariti, the mother of five hundred demons, 
attained the srotadapattiphala, the first fruit of the religious life. The 
missionary addressed them with a homily which was at the same time a 
solemn reconciliation : “Henceforth, do not allow anger to dominate 
you; do no further harm to the harvests, cherish all beings and let 
mankind live in peace” (Mhyv., XII, 22). In its picturesque form, the 
legend summarizes the entire history of the western missions : in order to 
ensure the triumph of the Good Law, the missionaries first had to 
combat popular superstition which found its most common expression 
in the worship of Nagas and serpents, already attested in the Vedas and 
the origins of which can be traced back to the remote ages of Mohen-jo- 
Daro, in the third millennium B.C. It was less a matter of substituting a 
new cult for an ancient one than of raising the latter to the level of the 
Buddhist message. The Buddhists, as moreover do the Sivaites and 
Visnuites, admitted the serpent in their own religious system, but in a 
subordinate place. 

We should note in conclusion that the Good Law did not enjoy the 
same success in all districts of the North-West without distinction. The 
information supplied by the Chinese pilgrims and archaeological disco- 
veries show that only the districts of the Western Punjab, Gandhara, 
Uddiyana and also doubtless Jaguda (which has not yet been explored 
systematically) were truly influenced by Buddhism in the Mauryan 
period. This was not the case for Kapisa (Kohistan in Kabul) where 
Hsiian tsang records only a single ASokan stupa, nor even for Kasmir 


147 We are concerned here with Madhydantika and his companions; see above, pp. 207- 
208, 293, 303, 304. 
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where no trace has been discovered of the Asokan foundations of the 
Suskaletra or the Vitastrata mentioned by the travellers as well as 
Kalhana. That a few Buddhists may have ventured there in the ancient 
era, nobody would attempt to deny, but one swallow does not make a 
summer and, in the light of numerous indications which we will be 
examining further on, it can well be believed that Kapisa and Kasmir 
did not become true Buddhist fiefs until the Kusana period, due to the 
active propaganda conducted by Kaniska. It was even later that Bactria, 
separated from the Indus basin by the high barrier of the Hindikush, in 
turn became a holy land of Buddhism. This is what appears, among 
other indications, from the evidence of Hsiian tsang who attributes most 
of the Buddhist foundations beyond the Hindukush, not to Kaniska and 
even less so to ASoka, but more modestly and recently to “Ancient 
Kings” (chiu wang), that is, the later Kusanas (c. 231-390 A.D.), or even 
the Kidarites (390-460 A.D.). 


6. CENTRAL INDIA OR THE BRAHMANIC MADHYADESA. — Since Vedic 
times, the centre of the Aryan world, the “firm middle country” (dhruva 
madhyama dis), extended from the Sarasvati to Gangetic Doab; it was 
from there that brahmanical civilization radiated to the external provin- 
ces : Kosala and the land of Kasi watered by the Sarayu and the 
Varanavati, Videha irrigated by the Gandak, and Vidarbha in the 
Wardha valley. Beyond the sphere of influence lived tribes of mixed 
origin, such as the Angas of eastern Bihar and the Magadhans of 
southern Bihar, or indigenous clans such as the Pundras of North 
Bengal, the Pulindas and Savaras of the Vindhya forests, and the 
Andhras in the Godavari valley. Two peoples of noble blood dominated 
Aryavarta : the Kurus, descendants of the Vedic tribes of the Piirus and 
Bharatas, occupied the length of territory located between the Sarasvati 
and the Drsadvati, as well as the districts of Delhi and Meerut : their 
capital was Asandivat; the Pajficalas, also of Vedic origin being descen- 
dants of the Krivis, were settled in the districts of Bareilly, Budaiin and 
Farrukhabad in Uttar Pradesh where their chief towns were Kampilya 
and Ahicchatra'*®, For a long time, historians have noted the spiritual 
and cultural abyss which separated the brahmanic MadhyadeSa from the 


148 On Ahicchatra, where important excavations are still taking place, see B.C. Law, 
Paricalas and their Capital Ahicchatra, Delhi, 1942; A. GHOSH and K.C. PANIGRAHI, Pottery 
of Ahicchatra, Ancient India, I, 1946, pp. 37-59; V.S. AGRAwaLa, The Terracottas of 
Ahicchatra, Ancient India, IV, 1948, pp. 104-79; M.G. Dikxsuit, Beads from Ahicchatra, 
Ancient India, VIII, 1952, pp. 33-63. — Also see B.B. Lat, Excavations at Hastinapura and 
other Explorations in the Upper Gariga, Ancient India, X and XI, 1954-55, pp. 5-151. 
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ancient cradle of Buddhism situated further to the east!*°. On the one 
hand, the Aryans, trustees of the Vedic revelation, paragons of brahma- 
nic civilization, devoted to the raising of cattle and cultivation of wheat; 
on the other, the Mundas who remained partly faithful to the customs 
of the original clan, superficially influenced by Brahmanism, more 
concerned with the great problems of life than with ritual and sacrifice, 
exclusively concerned with the cultivation of rice, and confirmed vegeta- 
rians. 

Even if Sakyamuni travelled through Doab several times, he never 
stayed there long : his fixed residences were never to be found further 
west than an ideal line joining Sravasti and Kausambi. The message of 
the Buddha had no hold on a population which was fiercely attached to 
its books and traditions, proud of its brahmins, faithful to its Devas and 
which punctually carried out ancestral sacrifices in which animals were 
immolated and the Soma flowed. Asoka did indeed attempt to introduce 
his Dharma there, as is witnessed by the K4lsi rock edict and the pillar 
edicts of Topra and Mirath, but his efforts were powerless to change the 
population’s mind. As for the Buddhist missionaries and propagandists 
of the Mauryan period, they did not even try to locate the great exploits 
of the Bodhisattva during his former existences in those unprofitable 
regions, but merely noted here and there the places which Sakyamuni 
had honoured with his presence and where earlier Buddhas had appea- 
red. With regard to the large towns of the brahmanic MadhyadeSa, 
Srughna, Govisana, Ahicchatra, Vilasana, Kapitha (Samkasya), Kanya- 
kubja, Ayodhya and Ayamukha, it is always the same monotonous and 
disappointed formula that came from Hsiian tsang’s pen : ““An Asokan 
stipa on the spot where the Buddha had propounded his excellent 
doctrine for such and such a time; to one side, a stipa where four 
Buddhas of the past had sat or walked; finally, a small stupa containing 
relics of the Buddha’s hair or nails” '*°. Nothing could better emphasize 
the failure of the religious propaganda among a population which 
“After the decease of the Buddha, was led astray by its leaders and 
made to believe in false religions, and where Buddhism disappeared”’ (T 
2087, ch. 4, p. 981a)'51. It may be objected that, at the time of Hsiian 


149 A. FoucHER, Vie du Bouddha, pp. 123-4. 

150 Some of the rare stiipas are possibly ancient. Thus, it is thought that traces of 
Asokan monuments have been discovered in Vilasana, the P’i lo shan na of Hsian tsang, 
present-day Bilsad in the disctrict of Etah in Uttar Pradesh. Cf. B.S. SURYAVANSHI, 
Exploration at Bilsad, JBBRAS, XXX, 1955, pp. 56-65. 

151 However, it was not possible for Buddhism to “disappear” from a region where it 
never had much of a grip. 
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tsang, Kanyakubja contained more than 100 monasteries and over 
10,000 religious, adherents of the Mahayana, and Hinayana (T 2087, 
ch. 5, p. 893c 14) : this was a relatively late success of the Good Law, 
caused artificially by the religious policy of Harsavardhana (606-647 
A.D.); two centuries earlier the town, as evidenced by Fa hsien, still had 
only two Hinayanist monasteries (T 2085, p. 860a), — Everything leads 
to the belief that the situation was no more favourable in the ancient 
period. 

An exception should, however, be made for the town of Samkasya, 
nowadays Sankissa in the district of Etah in Uttar Pradesh, which was 
the setting for one of the four secondary wonders. It was on the 
outskirts of the town, to be precise in the Apajjura enclosure, at the foot 
of the Udumbara, that the Buddha descended from the Trayastrimsa 
heaven where he had been preaching the Law to his mother. To do this, 
he created a triple stairway of precious materials; he used the central 
one, Brahma used the one to the right and Indra that to the left. Once 
he had descended, the three stairways sank into the ground and only 
seven steps remained visible. The Buddha was welcomed on his arrival 
by a countless throng of the laity and religious, among whom could be 
recognized Udayana, the king of Kausdmbi, Sariputra and the nun 
Utpalavarna who, in order to force her way through the crowd more 
easily, had disguised herself as a cakravartin king. However, someone 
who was absent, the venerable Subhuti, whom the Mahay4nists claim as 
one of theirs, was the first to greet the Buddha; he remained in his cave 
on the outskirts of Rajagrha and merely fixed his mind on the instability 
of human things, and this homage paid to the body of the Law 
(dharmakdya) of the Buddhas surpassed every other greeting addressed 
to his physical body (janmakaya). 

The wonder of the ‘Descent of the Gods” (devdvatdra), as it is called, 
was widely exploited by art and literature : it appears on monuments at 
Bharhut, Safici, Sarnath, Loriyan-Tangai in Gandhara, Mathura, Na- 
garjunikonda and Ajanta'5?. Sanskrit literature, whether canonical or 
post-canonical, Hinayanist or Mahayanist, makes numerous allusions to 
it?53; and although the event is not mentioned in the Pali canon, the 


182 Bharhut, pl. 17; Monuments of Sarichi, Il, pl. 34 c; MAJUMDAR, Guide to Sarnath, 
pl. [3e; Art gréco-bouddhique, 1, p. 539, fig. 265; VOGEL, Sculpture de Mathurd, pl. 51a; 
Loncuurst, Nagarjunikonda, pl. 11d; GrirFITHs, Ajanta, pl. 54. 

's3 Divya, p. 401; Avadanasataka, II, pp. 94-5; Karmavibhanga, pp. 159-60; Tsa a han, 
T 99, ch. 23, p. 169c; Tséng i a han, T 125, ch. 28, p. 707c 15 sq.; Po ydan ching, T 200, 
ch. 9, p. 247a; I tsu ching, T 198, ch. 2, p. 185c; Tsao hsiang kung té ching, T 694, ch. 1, 
p. 792c; Fén pieh kung té lun, T 1507, ch. 3, p. 37c; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. II, p. 1372. 
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Sinhalese tradition mentions it in its commentaries (Dhammapada 
Comm., III, p. 226; Suttanipata Comm., Il, p. 570). 

The Chinese pilgrims Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 859c) and Hsiian tsang 
(T 2087, ch. 4, p. 8935), inform us that Asoka, wishing to unearth the 
stairway, had a large hole dug at its base but, on encountering water 
underground, was prevented from continuing with the project. The king 
felt his faith and veneration increasing and therefore had a vihara built 
above the stairway and, on the middle flight, he erected a six foot high 
statue of the standing Buddha'5*. Behind the vihara, he set up a stone 
pillar twenty cubits high, surmounted by a lion. However, that lion was 
in reality an elephant with a mutilated trunk and tail, which explains the 
Chinese pilgrims’ mistake. The capital to which it belonged is still 
standing in place, but the column has vanished and been replaced by 
brick masonry !>5. 

If we attempt to explain the origin of this wonder, responsibility must 
be laid on those artificial irrigation ramps which lean at an angle of 
thirty-degrees above the plain and which are common in the Sankissa 
region. “It was enough’, said A. Foucher [tr.], “‘to cover one of them 
with three contiguous rows of stone steps in order to recreate the triple 
holy stairway attributed to ASoka’’!5°®. 


7. THE EASTERN COAST AND ANDHRADESA. — The eastern limit of the 
Buddhist MadhyadeSa, indeed of India herself, was marked by the 
localites of Pundravardhana (Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, accor- 
ding to an old Brahmi inscription published in EJ, XXI, p. 83) and 
Kacangala 60 miles further east. Beyond were the Frontier-Lands 
(pratyantajanapada) where the monastic discipline was no longer ob- 
served in full strictness. On the eastern coast and its hinterland, Buddhism 
encountered formidable adversaries, no longer among the brahmins, but 
among the Jainas, the disciples of Mahavira who were usually known by 
the name of Nirgranthas. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that, 
at least at the beginning of his reign, Asoka had come into conflict with 
these Tirthikas : at the time of the conquest of Kalinga, many sramanas, 
along with their compatriots, suffered murder, death or captivity 
(BLOCH, pp. 125-6); and the Asokdvadana (Divya, p. 427) claims that in 
a single day, Asoka had his Nagas and Yaksas beheaded 18,000 
Nirgranthas from Pundravardhana who had images representing the 
Buddha prostrated before the Jina. However, if such a persecution 
occurred, the proclamation of the Dharma which ensured freedom to all 

184 An obvious anachronism. 

155 A good photograph of this mutilated animal can be found in N. Sastri, Age of the 


Nandas and Mauryas, pi. IV. 
186 Vie du Bouddha, p. 277. 
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sects soon brought a return of religious peace, and the Jainas, under the 
protection of superintendents responsible for supervising them (BLOCH, 
p. 171), were able to develop freely in the empire. Samprati, ASoka’s 
grandson, is said to have embraced their faith under the influence of the 
master Suhastin. During migrations which were caused, it is believed, by 
famine, they poured into the land of Mathura, in Avanti, and massively 
occupied the eastern coast where Hsiian tsang records the presence of 
Digambara Nirgranthas in Pundravardhana, Samatata, Kongoda, Ka- 
linga, Dhanyakataka, Cola country and Dravida and, finally, Malakita. 
This was not a matter of a late development of the sect; in Orissa, in the 
district of Puri, the Jainas excavated many caves in the mountains, the 
oldest of which date back to the second century B.C. : 44 in Udayagiri, 
19 in Khandagiri and 3 in Nila'5?; Kharavela, the king of Kalinga (ca 
28-16 B.C.), had taken up their religion and the inscription which 
records his worthy deeds begins with a homage “‘to all the Arahantas 
and all the Siddhas”’; at the end of the ancient era, the Nirgranthas even 
possessed a monastery in Ceylon, to the north of Anuradhapura; that 
“Tittharama” had been built by King Pandukabhaya (380-310 B.C.), 
but was expropriated and demolished by Vattagamani (32-20 B.C.) 
(Mhv., XXXII, 42, 79). 

Another obstacle to the Buddhist propaganda consisted of the ho- 
mage paid to Devas, whose temples were particularly numerous on the 
eastern coast. It even seems that some schismatic Buddhist sects met 
with some success in eastern Bengal; the Brahmi inscription at Ma- 
hasthan is concerned with the gifts made by the inhabitants of Pundra- 
nagara to some Sadvargikas who are possibly the “six bad monks” 
mentioned in the Vinaya'*®; and, according to Hstian tsang’s evidence 
(T 2087, ch. 10, p. 928a), there were in Karnasuvarna three Buddhist 
monasteries in which, in accordance with Devadatta’s orders (Vinaya, II, 
p. 197), the monks were forbidden the use of lacteous products. 

The coastal region was by no means neglected, either by Asoka in his 
plans for conquest of the Dharma, or by the Buddhist missionaries on 
their teaching tours. Rescripts of the Dharma were promulgated in 
Kalinga (Dhauli and Jaugada) and as far as the extreme south of the 


157 The inscriptions from those caves have been published and translated by B. BARUA, — 
Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Calcutta, 1929. 

188 ET, XXI, 2, p. 83; D.R. BHANDARKAR, /mportant Fragmentary Inscription Found at 
Mahasthan, Ind. Ant., LXII, p. 117 sq.; B.M. Barua, The Old Brahmi Inscription of 
Mahasthan, 1HQ, 1934, pp. 57-66. 
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empire : Maski, Palkigundu, Gavimath, Yerragudi, Brahmagiri and 
Jatinga-Ramesvara; aid for men and beasts reached the Colas of 
Coromandel, the Pandyas in the South-East, the Satyaputra (of uncer- 
tain identification) and Keralaputra kings of Malabar as far as Tapro- 
bane (BLOcH, p. 93); in Tosali and Samapa, separate edicts reminded the 
functionaries of their duties and enjoined them to win the affection of 
those they administered (BLOCH, p. 136 sq.); on imperial territory, the 
Pitenikas of the district of Paithana on the upper Godavari, the Andhras 
and Parindas (or Pulindas), of uncertain identification, conformed to the 
pious recommendations of the Beloved of the Gods, and their example 
was followed beyond the frontiers by the Colas and Pandyas as far as 
Taprobana (BLOCH, p. 130). The regions of the east coast, with the 
possible exception of the enigmatic Mahisamandala, are not mentioned 
in the list of territories won over by Moggaliputtatissa’s missionaries, 
but the Nagarjunikonda inscription repairs this omission by congratulat- 
ing the Sinhalese monks for having converted Vanga (Bengal), Tosalt 
and Palura (Kalinga), Damila and Tamraparnidvipa (Ceylon) !59. 

However, the joint activity of the Beloved of the Gods and the 
missionaries did not meet with the same success as in Avanti, Mathura 
and the North-West. Submerged by Hinduism and Jainism, the eastern 
coast was late in rallying to the message of the Sakya. In this respect, 
there is a striking contrast between the enormous quantity of bhiksus 
recorded, for example, in Orissa and Daksinakosala in the seventh 
century A.D. and the few specimens of ‘“‘Asokan stiipas” recorded by 
Hsian tsang : one in Pundravardhana; ‘‘a few” in Karnasuvarna, one in 
Samatata, one in Tamralipti; ten in Orissa; one in Kalinga; one in 
Daksinikosala; one in Andhra country; one in the land of the Colas; 
one in the Dravida area; one in Malakiita. Some twenty stiipas over a 
distance of 1,500 km! It was certainly not in the ancient period that the 
eastern coast appreciably swelled the ranks of Buddhism. The informa- 
tion we have at our disposal does, however, enable us to see that, at the 
end of the Mauryan period and during the Sunga age, i.e. from 250 to 
50 approximately, two regions constituted the centres of Buddhist 
culture : Kalinga and above all Andhradesa. 

Passing rapidly through Kalinga at the beginning of the seventh 
century, Hstian tsang makes the following remarks : “The country 
produces wild elephants which are esteemed by neighbouring regions. 
The climate is warm. The people are rough and determined, they 
observe good faith and loyalty, and are clear and precise in their speech; 


159 See above, p. 299. 
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in their language and customs, they differ a little from central India. 
There are few Buddhists, the majority of the population belongs to other 
religions. There are more than ten Buddhist monasteries and five 
hundred religious ‘studying the system of the Mahayana-Sthavira 
school’. There are more than a hundred temples of the Devas, and the 
adherents of the different sects are very numerous, the majority of them 
being Nirgranthas... Near the southern wall of the city (probably 
Kalingapatam, the capital), there was an Asokan stiipa beside which 
was to be found the place which served as a seat and practice-spot for 
four Buddhas of the past. On the summit of a mountain, to the north of 
the country, there was a stone stipa, one hundred feet high, where a 
Pratyekabuddha had deceased at the beginning of the present Kalpa, 
when the human life lasted for countless years” (T 2087, ch. 10, p. 929a). 
It is believed that the site described here by the Chinese master has been 
identified '©°, On the summit and sides of Mount Salihundam, which 
dominates the river VamSadhara and the Bay of Bengal, a whole 
complex of Buddhist constructions was discovered and explored, bet- 
ween 1943 and 1947; it included, in particular, a large apsidal caitya, a 
tall circular stiipa of the type known as mahdcaitya and other smaller 
temples and stipas, two of which were adorned with a statue of the 
Buddha in a seated position. One of those Buddhacaityas has yielded a 
piece of pottery inscribed in Brahmi characters of the second century 
A.D., stipulating that the pottery in question belonged to the Kattaha- 
rama (or Kattahara arama), endowed by the descendants of the Rastra- 
palaka Hamkudeyika. In fact, however, the development of the site 
dates much further back into the past. The foundations of the Mahiacai- 
tya concealed stone caskets containing three crystal reliquaries each 
enclosing one or several gold flowers (suvarnapuspa). The three reliqua- 
ries are shaped like a stiipa. The first is two pieces, a support and a 
cover, which fit so precisely that the whole constitutes a plain hemis- 
phere. The second is also two pieces : a circular support holding up a 
bell-shape of a smaller diameter which in turn is surmounted by a small 
square pavilion with a central knob. Finally, the third consists of four 
elements : a tall support, wide in diameter, a hemispherical bell of lesser 
diameter, a cubical pavilion which evokes the shape of a balustrade and, 
finally, crowning everything, a vertical rod representing a pole. The first 
reliquary reproduces the original stiipa of the ancient type, such as those 
at Bharhut and Sajici, the main feature of which was the anda or 


160 Details and photographic reproductions in T.N. RAMACHANDRAN, Ani inscribed Pot 
and other Buddhist Remains in Salihundam, EI, XXVIII, 1949, pp. 133-7. 
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hemispherical dome; the second is a model of a stipa of a more recent 
type, with a terrace (medhi), dome (anda), pavilion (harmikd) and 
parasol (chattra); the third more delicately fashioned, with its harmika in 
the form of a balustrade (vedikd) and its parasol pole (chattrayasti), is an 
exact reproduction of the Mahacaityas in Andhra country such as could 
be admired at Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta or Nagarjunikonda. It is there- 
fore highly probable that the stupa of Salihundam, begun in the ancient 
era in the form of an “‘Asokan stiipa”’, underwent various transforma- 
tions in the course of time which finally brought it close to the ‘‘Andhra 
type” of the Mahacaitya. The reliquaries which were hidden in turn in 
the foundations evoked the successive alterations undergone by the 
monument. 

Even more than Kalinga, the Andhra country can claim the title of 
Buddhist fief, but its history is one of the most complicated. Andhradesa 
is the name given today to the northern part of Madras State which is 
enclosed between the Lower Godavari and the Lower Kistna, and occu- 
pied by a population of Dravidian race and Telugu language. The region 
abounds in hillocks called dibba, which on examination proved to be 
ancient Buddhist foundations. To cite only the main ones, we will 
mention, starting from Masulipatam and following the Kistna upstream 
: Bhattiprolu, 6 miles north of Repalle; Gudivada, 20 miles north-west 
of Masulipatam; Ghantasala, 13 miles west of Masulipatam; Amaravati, 
near Dharanikota, earlier known as Dhanyakataka; Jaggayyapeta or 
Betavolu, 30 miles north-west of Amaravati; Nagarjunikonda, 16 miles 
west of Macherla; Goli, at the confluence of the Gollaru and the 
Kistna!®!, The land abounds in monumental stupas, wrongly called 


161 Qn these sites, see J. BURGESS, The Buddhist Stipas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapeta, 
London, 1887; A. FouCHER, Les sculptures d’Amaravati, RAA, V, pp. 9-24; A. REA, South 
Indian Buddhist Antiquities, Madras, 1894; C, SIVARAMAMURTI, Amardvati Sculptures in the 
Madras Government Museum, Madras, 1942 (contains a new edition of the Amaravati 
inscriptions), A.H. LonGHurst, The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, Madras 
Presidency, Delhi, 1938; T.N. RAMACHANDRAN, Nagdrjunakonda 1938, Dethi, 1953; Ip., 
Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Goli Village, Guntur District, Madras, 1929; 
G. Yazpani, Excavations at Kondapur : An Andhra Town, ABORI, XXII, 1941, pp. 171- 
85; K.R. SUBRAMANIAN, Buddhist Remains in Andhra and Andhra History, 225-610 A.D., 
Allahabad, 1942; V.R.R. DiksHitarR, Buddhism in Andhradesa, B.C. LAw Volume, 
Calcutta, 1945, I, pp. 346-53; P.S. Sastri, The Rise and Growth of Buddhism in Andhra, 
THQ, XXXI, !955, pp. 68-75. 

The inscriptions from Amaravati, Bhattiprolu and Jaggayyapeta are recorded in the 
Liiders List, Nos. 1025-1326, 1329-1339, 1202-1204; those of Nagarjunikonda are pu- 
blished in vols. XX and XXI of the Epigraphia Indica. For Ghantasala, see J.P. VoGEL, 
Prakrit Inscriptions of Ghantasdla, EI, XXVII, 1947-48, pp. 1-4. 
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Mahacaityas, which are among the loveliest jewels of Indian and 
Buddhist art, but the completion of which dates back no earlier than the 
second and third centuries A.D. We therefore have no‘reason to describe 
them at present, but nevertheless remark that several of these Mahdacai- 
tyas replaced older stupas and that, particularly in Amardavati, the 
constructors of the Mahacaitya re-used sculptures of an aniconic type 
which originally came from the ornamentation of an ancient stupa built, 
it is believed, between the years 200 to 100 B.C. 1%. 

It is unfortunate that the original homeland of the Andhras cannot be 
precisely determined. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 92, 18) which asso- 
ciates them with the dasyu or non-Aryan tribes of the Pundras, Savaras, 
Pulindas and Miutibas, seems to locate them to the south of Aryavarta, 
in the Western Vindhyas and the Aravalli chain or on the river Narma- 
da. The thirteenth Asokan edict considers them as neighbours of the 
Bhojas who inhabited the northern Deccan including Vidarbha or Berar. 
For the Purdna, the Deccanese dynasty of the Satavahanas was of 
Andhra origin (andhrajatiya) or subject to the Andhras (andhrabhrtya). 
The Greek and Latin writers of the first centuries, Pliny (VI, 67) and 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 84) — who must have obtained their information from 
Megasthenes — consider the Andarae as a powerful nation possessing a 
great number of lesser townships, thirty towns fortified with walls and 
towers and supplying its king with 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 
1,000 elephants; they call the cities of Konkan by the name of ‘Towns 
of the Andres Peiratai’’, i.e. of Andhra pirates, from the name of the 
Andhra or Satavahana sovereigns who were then ruling the region. 

Nagarjuna!®? was in contact with the Andhra kings, and we still 
possess a Tibetan translation (Mdo 94, 27) and three Chinese versions 
(T 1672-4) of the Friendly Letter (Suhrilekha) he addressed ‘“‘to his 
former danapati named Jantaka, the king of South India, known as 
Satavahana” (T 1674, p. 75la-b; T 2125, ch. 4, p. 227c)!®*. According 
to the Tibetan historians, he spent the last part of his life in Andhradeéa, 
on the Sriparvata near Dhanyakataka : “He provided for the monks, 
built a great many sanctuaries and temples, constructed an enclosure 


162 A. Foucuer, Les sculptures d'Amaravati, RAA, V, p. 19. 

'63 On the lives of Nagarjuna, some bibliographical information can be found in the 
Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 1, Louvain, 1944, pp. X-XIV. Since then a translation 
of the Dpag bsam Ijon bzan has been published by S. Patuak, Life of Nagarjuna, 1HQ, 
XXX, 1954, pp. 93-5. 

164 See H. WENZEL, Ndgarjuna’s “Friendly Epistle’’ tr. from the Tibetan, JPTS, 1886, pp. 
1-32; S. Beat, The Suhrilekha tr. from the Chinese Edition of I-tsing, London, 1892; 
S. Lévi, Kaniska et Satavahana, JA, 1936, pp. 107-10. 
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like a string of diamonds at the Vajrasana [in Bodh-Gayal], and erected a 
building for the sanctuary of Dpal Hbras spuns [Sri Dhanyakataka]” 
(Bu-ston, IJ, p. 125)”. “By him the sanctuary of Dpal Idan Hbras (Sri 
Dhanyakataka] was surrounded by a wall and, within that wall, 108 
temples were constructed” (Taranatha, p. 71). When Nagarjuna’s head 
was cut off by Prince Saktiman, son of King Antivahana or Udayanab- 
hadhra, he was dwelling on the Sriparvata (Bu-ston, II, p. 127; Tara- 
natha, p. 72, Sum pa, Dpag bsam Ijon bzan), a mountain of Nagarjuni- 
konda in Andhra country where, at the time of the Iksvakus, Bodhisiri 
erected an apsidal temple (EI, XX, 1929, p. 22). 

However, to judge from Hstian tsang, who also records those tradi- 
tions, the topography appears to be very much more complicated; the 
Chinese master distinguishes between three regions : 

a. Daksina Kosala (Vidarbha or Berar), 1,800 /i north-west of Ka- 
linga. It was in this region, marked by an old monastery and an Asokan 
stiipa, that Nagarjuna was in contact with a Satavahana king who 
provided a convent for him in the rock of Mount Brahmaragiri, and it 
was there that he allowed himself to be beheaded by the king’s son. 

b. Andhra, 900 /i to the south of the foregoing, a region characterized 
by the monastery and stiipa of the Arhat Acdra, an ASokan stiipa, and 
to which the memory of the Buddhist logician Dinnaga remained 
attached. 

c. Dhanyakataka, 1,000 /i (sic) to the south of the previous one; here 
most of the Buddhist monasteries were deserted, and no more than a 
thousand Mahasamghikas were living there. It was on the heights to the 
east and west of the capital that, the Purva and AparaSaila monasteries 
were “built for the Buddha by an early king of the country who had laid 
out a communication track alongside the river and who, digging into the 
rock, had made large halls with wide corridors communicating with the 
the steep mountainsides” (T 2087, ch. 10, pp. 930c-931a). The memories 
of the scholar Bhavaviveka and the bodhisattva Dharmapala remained 
attached to the region. 

These details were necessary to show the uncertainties with which the 
localization of the legends is confronted, and to put the reader on his 
guard against hasty simplifications. 

If, as a hypothesis, we understand by Andhradesa the Telugu-spea- 
king land situated between the Godavari and the Kistna, the exact time 
when this region was reached by Buddhist propaganda remains to be 
discovered. 

According to the Pardyana (Suttanipdta, vv. 976-1148), one of the 
earliest Buddhist texts used as a source by the canonical sutras, Bavari, a 
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brahmin ascetic from Sravasti, had retired to Daksinapatha on the 
banks of the Godavari where the Andhaka kings, named Assaka and 
Alaka, had placed a hermitage at his disposal. One day a brahmin came 
and asked him for five hundred gold pieces, but Bavari was too poor to 
be able to give him such a sum. Whereupon, the brahmin cursed him 
and told him his head would explode into seven pieces. Bavari was 
reassured by a deity who told him that the wicked brahmin did not even 
know the meaning of the words “head” and “explosion of the head’’. — 
So who does know the meaning? asked Bavari. The deity informed him 
that a Buddha had appeared in the world and was to be found in 
Sravasti. Bavari decided to send him his sixteen disciples, including Ajita 
and Tissametteyya. The disciples therefore set out northwards and, after 
a long journey all the stages of which were carefully noted, ended by 
finding the Buddha in Vaisali. The Master replied to all the questions he 
was asked, and his interlocutors attained Arhatship with the exception 
of Pingiya, Bavari’s nephew. The latter returned to Andhara country to 
tell his uncle of the Buddha’s answers. At the end of his recital, the 
Buddha appeared before them in all his glory and preached the Law to 
them; Pingiya became an Arhat and Bavari, an anagamin. 

In the terms of this very ancient legend, the Andhra country learned 
of the Buddhist message from the very lips of Sakyamuni. However, the 
Hsien yti ching (T 202, ch. 12, pp. 4325-433c) which repeats the same 
story with the addition of a few variants, makes Bavari, no longer a 
hermit from Andhradesa, but quite simply a chaplain (purohita) from 
Pataliputra, and it was to that town that the Buddha came personally to 
convert him. 

We saw above how, about the years 100 or 116 after the Nirvana, i.e. 
in the reign of Asoka according to the short chronology, the adherents 
of Mahadeva’s five theses broke away from the original Samgha and set 
themselves up as a separate school which took the name of Maha- 
samghika. Those schismatics, who were in turn to split into several sub- 
schools, settled either in the land of Anguttara to the north of Rajagrha 
(information supplied by Chi tsang and Paramartha), or in Kausaémbi 
(according to the Nikdyasamgraha). Nevertheless, we have good reason 
to believe that certain subschools of the Mahdsamghikas settled in 
Andhra country (Amaravati-Dhanyakataka, Alluru, Ghantasala, Na- 
garjunikonda) where Prakrit inscriptions from the second and third 
centuries record their presence. 


Ayirahamgha, Ayirahagha (= Arya (mahaJsamgha) : Nagarjunikonda, EI, XX, 
1929, pp. 17, 20. 
Bahusutiya (= Bahusrutiya), Ibid., El, XX, p. 24; XXI, p. 62. 
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Cetika, Cetika of Rajagiri, Cetikiya, Cetiyavamdaka, Cetiavadaka, Jadikiya, 
Cetikaya (= Caitika or Caityika) : Nasik, LOpers, No. 1130; Amaravati, 
Lowers, Nos. 1250, 1248, 1223, 1263, 1244; SIVARAMAMURTI, Amaravati 
Sculptures, Madras, 1942, p. 278, No. 33. 

(SeJliya, Mahavanasaliya, Mahavanasala (= Saila, Mahdsaila) : Amaravati, 
Lupers, Nos. 1270, 1230, 1272. 

Puvaseliya (= Pirvasaila) : Alluru, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 
1923-24, p. 97; Dharanikota, EI, XXIV, p. 259. 

Aparaseliya, Aparamahavinaseliya (= Aparasaila) : Ghantasala, EI, XXVII, p. 
4; Nagarjunikonda, EI, XX, pp. 17, 19, 21. 

Rajagirinivasika (= Rajagiriya) : Amaravati, LOpers, No. 1250. 

Sidhata (= Pa. Siddhatthika) : Amaravati, LOpers, No. 1281; SIVARAMAMURTI, 
Lc., p. 298. No. 102. 


The majority of these sects made their appearance in the second 
century after the Nirvana, i.e., according to the short chronology, in the 
century following Asoka. Under the names of Mahasamghikas, Ba- 
husrutiyas, Caitikas and Sailas, they continued to teach the five heretical 
theses of Mahadeva, as well as many other tenets disputed by the 
Theravadins. Indeed, the Kathdvatthu, which lists up to 72 of them, 
designates them as a group by the name of ‘“‘Andhaka Theses”, which is 
good proof that those sects had their centre in Andhra country, in the 
valleys of the Godavari and Kistna. 

We would also point out that Andhra Buddhism underwent a period 
of artistic efflorescence in the second century A.D., under the great 
Satavahanas, and in the third century under the minor family of the 
Iksvakus. The name of the Satavahana Pulomi, i.e. Vasisthiputra Pulu- 
mavi (ca 130-159 A.D.), appears on the monuments at Amaravati 
(LGpERs, 1248), and it was probably in his reign that the famous 
Mahacaitya was completed (EI, XXIV, 1938, pp. 256-60). As for the 
Iksvakus of the third century, the site of Nagarjunikonda owes practi- 
cally everything to them (EI, XX, 1929, pp. 1-37). It was to the 
glorification of their pious wives that a prophecy seems to be devoted in 
the Mahdmeghasutra (T 387, ch. 6, p. 1107a), a Mahayanist work 
translated into Chinese between the years 414 and 421. However, at that 
time, the Andhra kingdom was reduced to a minimum : 


“Seven hundred years after my Nirvana, in South India, there will be a small 
kingdom called Lightless (Wu ming, Andha, the Prakrit form of Andhra); in that 
kingdom, there will be a river called Black (Hei an, Krsna, modern Kistna) and, 
on the south bank of that river, a town named Ripe Grain (Shu ku, Dhanya[ka- 
taka], present-day Dharanikot); in that town, there will be a king named Even- 
Vehicle (Satavahana). The wife of that king will give birth to a daughter named 
Growth (Tséng chang, in Tibetan Dpal hphel, in Skt. Srivrddhi); she will be so 
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beautiful that everyone will love her; she will observe the religious prescriptions; 
her goodwill will be inexhaustible”. 


At the beginning of the seventh century, Hstian tsang listed twenty 
monasteries in Dhanyakataka inhabited by at least a thousand Maha- 
samghikas; on the heights overlooking the town, he also discovered the 
famous Purva and Aparasaila monasteries (T 2087, ch. 10, p. 930c). 
However, Buddhism was already in full decline there; a large number of 
monasteries were in ruins, and the area was no longer the ideal place of 
retreat to which Arhats and non-Arhats flocked from all sides in order 
to spend the rainy season and win holiness. 

Another Buddhist centre situated in southern India was K 4iict, pre- 
sent-day Conjeevaram, the capital of the Dravidas or Colas, on the river 
Palar, 43 miles south-west of Madras. According to Hsiian tsang 
(T 2087, ch. 10, p. 93lc), the Buddha visited it frequently, and King 
Asoka erected stipas there in various places where the Buddha had 
taught and admitted members into his order. The master of the Law 
also refers to a huge monastery to the south of the town, used as a 
meeting-place for the most eminent people of the land; within its walls, 
there was an Asokan stupa, one hundred feet high, erected on the spot 
where the Buddha had one day confounded the heretics and converted a 
great number of persons. 

The statements of the great Chinese master cannot be verified. If 
Mahinda and his companions founded a flourishing Buddhist Commu- 
nity in Ceylon at the time of Asoka, other Sthavirian missionaries may 
easily have established themselves at the same time in Coromandel. 
However, if such a mission did in fact exist, it was not as warmly 
welcomed by the Dravidas and Colas as it was in Ceylon. In fact, the 
Senas and Guttikas, the Cola Elara and the seven Damilas who success- 
fully attempted a landing in Ceylon, in 180, 148, and 47 B.C. respecti- 
vely, were all non-believers, and their armies included only two Buddhists, 
the rest being “‘of wrong views, bad conduct and like beasts” (Maha- 
vamsa, XXV, 110). In such conditions, it is questionable whether it was 
indeed during the ASokan age that so many stiipas and monasteries 
were built in the Tamil land. 

It remains nonetheless a fact that at one stage in its history, Kajici 
was a fairly flourishing Buddhist centre. It was there that the Poranaca- 
riyas compiled the Sinhalese commentaries of the Andha-Atthakatha and 
also possibly the Sankhepa-Atthakatha'®*, used by Buddhaghosa (Sth c.) 


165 See C. Ruys Davips, Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd ed., London, 
1923, p. XXVIII; W. Geicer, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strasbourg, 1916, p. 17. 
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and cited by him as authoritative sources (cf. Samantapasddikd, IV, 
p. 747). It was quite naturally in Coromandel that the monks from 
Ceylon took refuge when economic or political circumstances caused 
them to leave their island (Manorathapurani, I, p. 92; Mahavamsa, 
XXXVI, 112; Tz’% én chuan. T 2053, ch. 4, p. 241c 26-29). In the fifth 
century, the Tamil coast was to provide outstanding exegetists for the 
school of the Pali language. Buddhadatta, considered as a contemporary 
of Buddhaghosa (Sdsanavamsa, p. 29; Gandhavamsa, p. 66), was a native 
of Uragapura (Ureiyir), capital of the Colas, on the Kaveri (colophon 
of the Vinayavinicchaya). Ananda, the author of a Mulatika on the 
Abhidhamma, also came from the mainland (Gandhavamsa, p. 66). Of 
the four Dhammapalas known to the tradition, the most famous, author 
of a part-commentary on the Khudddakanikaya entitled Paramattha- 
dipani, was a native of Padaratittha, a place near Kajici (Sdsanavamsa, 
p. 33; cf. Hsi yii chi, T 2087, ch. 10, p. 931c). Finally, as we will see in 
the next volume, it was in Kafici that the legend of the Buddhist goddess 
Manimekhala took shape. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PERIOD OF THE SUNGAS AND YAVANAS 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PERIOD. — The Mauryan period and 
especially the glorious reign of Asoka marked the golden age of Buddhism, 
but the last two centuries of the ancient era constituted a time of crisis 
during which the Good Law, even while making progress, had to 
overcome numerous problems. 

These originated for the most part from the political and social 
instability incurred by the weak and decentralized kingdoms of the 
Sungas (c. 187-75 B.C.) and the Kanvas (75-30 B.C.). 

After he had assassinated King Brhadratha, the Indian general Pusya- 
mitra established a kingdom on the ruins of the Mauryan empire, but its 
legitimacy was immediately contested. Of brahmin birth, he relied on the 
brahmin clan to remain in power and, on their advice, attempted to 
revive the old Vedic customs. This whole policy ran counter to Buddhist 
interests, and Pusyamitra alienated the disciples of the Sakya and the 
supporters of the Mauryan legitimacy. To many of his subjects, he 
appeared as a usurper and persecutor. The last Sungas and the Kanvas 
seem to have favoured the Bhagavata sect, the protagonist of a powerful 
theist movement which developed around the cult of the Hindu god 
Visnu. Rejected by the authorities in power, the Buddhists nevertheless 
found sympathy and support among some Sunga vassals who had 
settled in the Ganges basin, particularly at Bharhut, Kausambi, Ahic- 
chatra and Mathura. 

During the same period, the Simhala kings of Ceylon had to defend 
their island against repeated assaults by Dravidian invaders. However, 
the Good Law did not suffer from these ceaseless wars. Among the 
eighteen princes who succeeded one another in Anuradhapura between 
the years 200 and 20 B.C., we note the names of Dutthagamani (104-80) 
and Vattagamani (47, 32-20). Dutthagamani appears as a national hero 
and a Buddhist holy one : after liberating the territory from the grasp of 
the Damilas, he constructed famous monuments which are still the glory 
of Ceylon today : the Maricavatti Thipa (Mirisaveti Dagaba), the 
Brazen Palace (Lohapasada) and especially the Mahathupa (Ruvanveli 
Dagaba), the consecration of which gave rise to ceremonies of un- 
precedented sumptuousness. The reign of Vattagamani was marked by 
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two important events in religious history : the written compilation of the 
Pali canonical texts and the founding of the thipa and vihara of 
Abhayagiri. Soon the monks of that monastery separated from the 
Theras at the Mahavihara in order to set up a rival school, open to new 
ideas and tendencies, 

However, the most important political event was the active part 
played on Indian territory by foreign invaders : the Yavanas or Greeks 
who came from Bactria. Under the leadership of their kings, Euthyde- 
mus of Magnesia and Demetrius, between the years 205 and 167, the 
Bactrians seized practically the entire Ganges basin. Even if internal 
dissensions prevented them from maintaining their advanced positions, 
for nearly a century and a half they remained in the region of North- 
West India where they established two rival kingdoms : the western 
Greek kingdom (169-90 B.C.) and the eastern Greek kingdom (167-30 
B.C.). Weakened by incessant warfare, they were to succumb, one after 
the other, to the hordes of Saka invaders at the end of the ancient era. 

The Buddhist Samgha suffered the consequences of all these events, 
but continued to advance without allowing itself to be stopped by the 
troubles : 

1. According to a well-established tradition, Pusyamitra subjected the 
bhiksus to cruel persecution. Throughout his territory, he assassinated 
the religious, destroyed stupas and set fire to monasteries. An examina- 
tion of the sources does not enable us to conclude that the persecution 
was general, but it is certain that the Buddhists believed themselves to be 
pursued and hunted, and that this state of mind induced in them a series 
of reactions which history must take into account. 

2. The theist propaganda which began during the Sunga period in 
Visnuite circles led the Good Law into further grave danger, the risks of 
which do not seem to have been fully appreciated. Even though, 
Sakyamuni’s message was able to maintain its doctrinal integrity, at 
least in the beginning, unrest fomented by Hindu influences arose in 
some of the Buddhist sects and facilitated the advent of the Mahayana. 

3. The obstacles which the Good Law encountered by no means 
interrupted the missionary movement. Viharas which dated back to the 
beginning and samgharamas founded in the Mauryan period were joined 
by new establishments about which some information is available from a 
list of Sinhalese origin. 

4. The Sunga age also witnessed the birth and efflorescence of the 
ancient Central Indian school of sculpture which had its main centres at 
Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya, Safict and Amaravati (first style). Quite apart 
from its artistic value, this school of sculpture provides precious details 
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on the religious beliefs and ideals of the lay circles which ensured its 
success. 

Finally, we have to appraise the historical encounter between Buddhism 
and Hellenism, and the attitude taken by the disciples of Sakyamuni 
when confronted by foreign peoples. Generally speaking, the Greeks 
remained faithful to the gods of their traditional pantheon, but the 
requirements of policy induced some of them to become interested in 
Indian beliefs, and even rely on them in order to assert their authority. 
The Buddhists favoured this conciliation, thus demonstrating the univer- 
sal nature of their religion. The Indo-Greek king Menander is supposed 
to have been converted to Buddhism and recent discoveries plead in 
favour of this tradition. 

As for the Indians in general and the Buddhists in particular, they 
showed themselves refractory to foreign propaganda, and Hellenism had 
no effect on their innermost mentality. Some inscriptions carved by petty 
monarchs, strategoi or meridarchs who turned to Buddhism, show that 
the piety of these was not free from self-interest and that, unlike their 
Indian co-religionists, they had not fully understood the mechanism of 
the maturation of actions. However, this concerned only a few indivi- 
duals. The Greek influence on Buddhism did not extend further than the 
field of artistic invention which was, however, important; despite the 
controversy over the subject, it remains likely that the idea of giving a 
human form to the Buddha in his last existence germinated in the mind 
of a Greek artist, but it was not until the beginning of the Christian era 
that it was applied generally. Furthermore, the Buddhist legend was 
enriched by contact with the universal folklore which was nourished by 
the Mediterranean world and the Near East. 


I. — HISTORICAL FACTS 
1, — THE SUNGAS AND KANVAS 


THE SUCCESSION OF PRINCES. — The fall of the Mauryas in about 187 
B.C. led to the dissolution of the Indian empire. Foreign barbarians 
crossed the North-West frontiers and established powerful kingdoms in 
Gandhara in the Kabul valley, at Sakala in the Eastern Punjab, and in 
other places. The southern provinces attained independence, and rivalled 
in power and splendour with what remained of the Gangetic empire. 
Finally, in Madhyadesa, the Mauryas were replaced by a new dynasty 
which was weak from the outset and had to share power with numerous 
feudatories. 
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According to the Purdna (P., pp. 31-3), the Sunga kingdom lasted for 
112 years (ca 187-75 B.C.) and included ten sovereigns : 


1. Pusyamitra reigned 36 years 6. Pulindaka reigned 3 years 
2. Agnimitra reigned 8 years 7. Ghosa reigned 3 years 
3. Vasujyestha (Sujyestha) 8. Vajramitra 

reigned 7 years reigned 7 (or 9) years 
4. Vasumitra (Sumitra) 9. Bhaga (Bhagavata) 

reigned 10 years reigned 32 years 
5. Bhadraka (Odruka) 10. Devabhiti reigned 10 years 


reigned 2 (or 7) years 


The Sungas were succeeded by the Kanvayanas or Sungabhrtyas who 
ruled for 45 years (75-30 B.C.) and were four in number : 


1. Vasudeva 3. Narayana reigned 12 years 
reigned 9 (or 5) years 
2. Bhimimittra 4. Susarman 
reigned 14 (or 24) years reigned 10 (or 4) years 


PusyaMITRA (187-151 B.C.)!. — The founder of the Sunga dynasty is 
known from some notes by grammarians (Panini, Astddhyayi, IV, 1, 
117; Patafijali, Mahabhasya, WII, 2, 111, II, 2, 123), a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion from Ayodhya (EI, XX, 1929, p. 54 sq.), certain passages in the 
Malavikagnimitra by Kalidasa (ed. KARMARKAR, Poona, 1950, pp. 9-11; 
111-12), a short remark by Bana in his Harsacarita (ed. PARAB, Bom- 
bay, 1946, pp. 198-9), some lines in the Purdna (P., pp. 31-3) and quite a 
large number of Buddhist sources : ASokdvadana (T 2042, ch. 3, p. Illa 
sq.; T. 2043, k.5, p. 149a sq.; Divydvadana, p. 433), Mahavibhasa 
(T 1545, ch. 125, p. 6556-c), Sariputrapariprecha (T 1465, p. 900a-b); 
Majijusrimilakalpa (vv. 530-7) and Taranatha (p. 81). However, this is 
all scattered information which by no means constitutes a consistent 
history. 

The Buddhist sources (Divya, p. 433) are mistaken in making Pusya- 
mitra the last of the Mauryas. According to Panini (IV, 1, 117), the 
Sungas belonged to the brahmin clan of Bharadvaja and, a¢cording to 
Kalidasa (Malavika, p. 83), Pusyamitra was of the Baimbika family 
(kula). He was commander-in-chief (sendni) of Brhadratha, the last of 
the Mauryas, and it was in that capacity, say the Purana (P., pp. 31-3), 
that he overthrew Brhadratha and wielded kingship for thirty-six years. 

The general’s treachery is stigmatized by Bana (Harsacarita, pp. 198- 


1 R.C. Masumpar, Pusyamitra and his Empire, VHO, 1, 1925, p. 91 sq.; J.C. Gros, 
Caste of the Sunga, HQ, XV, 1939, pp. 629-32; D. SHARMA, The Nature of Pusyamitra 
Sunga’s Rule, YHQ, XXV, 1949, pp. 214-215.* 
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9) : “After having assembled the whole army on pretext of showing him 
the forces of the empire, a despicable general, Puspamitra (sic), slew his 
master the Maurya Brhadratha, a man who was feeble of purpose”’. 

Pusyamitra ruled in Pataliputra with the title of general. His possess- 
ions extended to the south as far as the Narmada, to the north-west as 
far as Jalandhara and Sakala (Punjab). His son, the crown prince 
Agnimitra, established his personal court at Vidisa, present-day Besna- 
gar, in Eastern Malwa, and imprisoned the former “‘Mauryan Minister” 
(Mauryasaciva) who represented the Mauryan legitimacy in Avanti. The 
brother-in-law of this minister, Yajfiasena, the governor of Berar, 
deserted and founded the independent kingdom of Vidarbha (Mdlavika, 
p. 10). He immediately undertook to have his relative liberated. 

In the meantime, Madhavasena, Yajfiasena’s cousin, who had rallied 
to the usurper, undertook to go to Avanti with his wife and sister in 
order to join Agnimitra. Yajiiasena had him arrested by a frontier-guard 
and thrown into prison. Agnimitra immediately demanded the release of 
Madhavasena, but Yajiiasena answered that Agnimitra himself should 
first free the old Mauryan minister. War broke out. Agnimitra put at the 
head of his army his wife’s brother, a certain Virasena, the commander 
of a fortress on the banks of the Mandakini (Narmada). Virasena was a 
skillful tactician, invaded Vidarbha, vanquished Yajiiasena’s armies and 
freed Madhavasena from prison. After which, the kingdom of Vidarbha 
was divided between the two cousins Yajiiasena and Madhavasena, the 
river Varada (present-day Wardha) marking the frontier between the 
two governors who seem to have recognized the suzerainty of Pusya- 
mitra and his son (Malavika, pp. 9-10, 95, 104). 

The minor war of Vidarbha has all the ingredients of a tragi-comedy. 
However, Pusyamitra had to face a more serious danger originating 
from the North-West frontiers. Renewing the attempts of Alexander the 
Great, Seleucus I Nicator and Antiochus III the Great, Demetrius the 
king of Bactria and his lieutenants seized the Punjab and the Sindh, and 
plunged into the heart of the Indian empire. We will return later to this 
expedition, using the Greek and Puranic sources as a basis. Here, we will 
simply note that it was confirmed by a contemporary of Pusyamitra, the 
grammarian Patafijali. While explaining the tense of a verb which is 
required to specify whether it is a recent action which one could have 
witnessed, Patajijali gives an example with the phrases : Arunad Yavano 
Saketam; Arunad Yavano Madhyamikaém (Mahabhasya, 1, 2, 111), 
which means : ‘(In my time] the Greek besieged Saketa (Ayodhya in 
Uttar Pradesh) and Madhyamika (Nagari in the former Rajputana, near 
Chitor)’’. 
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However, the enemy advance, which reached the walls of Pataliputra, 
was broken by dissensions between the Greeks, and the army of 
Demetrius was compelled to withdraw to the Punjab. During this 
retreat, some local successes were achieved by the Indians. Vasumitra, 
the grandson of Pusyamitra and son of Agnimitra, ambushed a troop of 
Yavanas on the southern bank of the Sindhu, i.e. the Indus or, more 
likely, the Kali Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, which passes some 
150 km from Madhyamika. 

Pusyamitra announced this success to Agnimitra in a letter, the text of 
which is reproduced by the Mdalavikagnimitra (pp. 111-12) : 


“Greetings! From the ritual-ground, the commander-in-chief Pusyamitra af- 
fectionately embraces his son, the Venerable Agnimitra residing in Vidisa, and 
informs him of this news : Ready to carry out the sacrifice of the Rajasiiya, I 
entrusted Vasumitra and a hundred (Indian) princes with the guardianship of the 
horse (destined for the sacrifice); then I freed the animal with the order to bring 
it back at the end of a year. In fact, while it was on the southern bank of the 
Sindhu, that horse was attacked by a troop of Yavanas. There was a brisk 
engagement between the two armies. After having vanquished the enemy, 
Vasumitra, the powerful archer, returned to me the excellent horse which they 
had attempted to take from him. I am now about to proceed with the sacrifice of 
the horse which my grandson brought back to me. Come without delay and in 
peace of mind with my daughters-in-law in order to attend the sacrifice’”’. 


Pusyamitra therefore reinstated esteem for the old Vedic ritual, which 
had been neglected by the pro-Buddhist Mauryas, and in particular 
performed that horse sacrifice (asvamedha) which requires no less than a 
year to complete. Before being immolated the horse roams freely for a 
year in the direction of the four cardinal points, surrounded by the 
guard of the king who claims the title of universal sovereign (cakravar- 
tin). 

Therefore Patanijali, in his Mahabhasya (III, 2, 123), has the brahmins 
of his time utter the solemn declaration : Jha Pusyamitram yajayaémah 
“Here we perform sacrifices for Pusyamitra”. A Sunga inscription, 
which incidentally is the first known Sanskrit inscription, attributes to 
the sovereign a dual aSvamedha in celebration of his victories : “This 
altar was erected in honour of Phalgudeva, the father of the Dharma- 
raja... by Dhana(-deva, -bhiti, etc.), ruler of Kosala, son of Kausiki, 
the sixth (son, or successor) of the Senapati Pusyamitra who twice 
celebrated the ASvamedha’”’. * 

As will be seen further on, the Buddhist sources consider Pusyamitra 
as a persecutor of Buddhism, and say he met with an ignominious death. 
His rule seems to have marked the beginning of a brahmanical reaction 
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which was to reach full development five centuries later under Samudra- 
gupta and his successors. The Sungas created an advisory council 
(sabha) or assembly of ministers (mantraparisad) in which the brahmins 
were in the majority. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF PUSYAMITRA (ca 151-75 B.C.). — The adventures 
of Agnimitra, the viceroy of Vidisa, entitled Mdlavikagnimitra. His son 
Vasumitra or Sumitra, the fourth Sunga, distinguished himself in his 
youth by the victory of the river Sindhu mentioned above; however, his 
taste for the theatre was his downfall : “‘A great lover of dramatic plays, 
he was assailed by Mitradeva amidst his actors and was beheaded with 
one blow of a scimitar” (Harsacarita, p. 198). 

392 ‘The fifth Sunga appears in the Purdna under the most various names : 
Bhadraka, Ardraka or Ordruka, Andhraka, finally Antaka. The same 
sources assign him a reign of two or seven years of rule. An inscription 
at Pabhosa (LUpeErs, 904) is dated the year 10 of a certain Udaka with 
whom this prince may possibly be identified. Sir John Marshall also 
compares him to the king KaSiputra Bhagabhadra, mentioned on the 
famous Garuda-pillar found at Vidisa (LUDERS, 669). 

Under the ninth Sunga, Bhaga or Bhagavata, again in Vidisa, a 
second Garuda-pillar was erected; it is dated the twelfth year of the 
maharaja Bhagavata (Arch. Surv. Ind. An. Rep., 1913-14, p. 190 sq.). 

On the instigation of his minister Vasudeva, Devabhiti, the last 
Sunga, was assassinated by the daughter of a slave who had approached 
him disguised as the queen (Harsacarita, p. 199). 


FEUDATORIES OF THE SuNGAS. — Whereas the royal house, after 
having attempted a revival of brahmanism, finally turned to the Bhaga- 
vata religion, its vassals as a general rule remained faithful to Buddhism. 

1. The inscriptions enable us to reconstruct the lineage of the petty 
monarchs of Bharhut : 


Gagi 
| 

Visadeva = Goti 
| 

Agaraju = Vachi 
| 

Dhanabhiti = Nagarakhita 
| 
Vadhapala 


These princes erected the famous stupa at Bharhut in central India 
and decorated it with sculptures : 
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“In the reign of the Sugas (Sungas), a gateway (torana) was built and 
sculptures (silakammanta) carved, by order of Dhanabhiti Vachiputra, 
the son of Agaraju Gotiputra and grandson of the rajan Visadeva 
Gagiputra’”, (LUDERS, 687; BARUA, 1). 

393 A cross-piece (siici) of the palisade was a “gift from Nagarakhita, wife 
of the rajan [DhanabhijJti” (Lipers, 882; BARUA, 115). 

Another element is the “gift from Prince Vadhapala, son of the rajan 
Dhanabhiti” (LUpERs, 869; BaRua, 103). 

The memory of the pious family also remains attached to Buddhist 
establishments in Mathura, particularly the “Precious House’’; an in- 
scription commemorates “the dedication of a balustrade (vedika) and 
gateways (torana) at the Ratnagrha by [Vadhap§lla, [son] of Dhanab- 
hiti Vatsiputra, in association with his parents and the four orders 
(parisa), in homage to all the Buddhas”’ (LUpers, 125). 

2. In the year 10 of the reign of Udaka — who should perhaps be 
identified with Odruka, the fifth Sunga, — there ruled in Kausambi a 
King Bahasatimitra (Brhaspatimitra or Brhatsvatimitra) who gave evi- 
dence of his Buddhist faith by minting coins bearing an Indian ox before 
a caitya on the obverse and, on the reverse, a tree surrounded by a 
balustrade (CHI, p. 538, pl. V, 2). According to the Pabhosa inscriptions 
(Ltpers, 904-5) and inscribed bricks discovered at Ganeshra near 
Mathura, his genealogy may be established as follows : 


Sonakayana, rajan of Ahicchatra 


Vamgapala 


Tevani 


rajan Bhagavata = Vaihidari 


Asadhasena Gopal 


Bahasatimitra 


Yasamata m. a king of Mathura 
(Gomita?) 


Asadhasena, the maternal uncle of King Bahasamitra, had caves dug 
in favour of the Buddhist sect of the Kasyapiyas at Prabhosa, near 
Kausambi : “Excavation of a cave (lena) by Asadhasena, son of Gopali 
Vaihidart and the maternal uncle of the rajan Bahasatimitra, son of 
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Gopalhi, for the Kassapiya Arahamtas” (LOpers, 904). — “Excavation 
of a cave by Asadhasena, son of Vaihidari and the rajan Bhagavata, son 
of Tevani (Traivarni), son of Vamgapala, son of Sonakayana (Sauna- 
kayana), rajan of Ahicchatra’”’ (LUpers, 905). 

3. Already before the accession of the Sungas, a dynasty ruled in 
Ahicchatra, capital of Paficala (Rohilkhand), which consisted of no less 
than a dozen sovereigns. Their names, most of which end in mitra, are 
known through coins in the British Museum and the Museum of 
Lucknow (ALLAN, CCAI, pp. cxvi-cxx) : Agnimitra, Bhadraghosa, 
Bhadnumitra, Bhimimitra, Dhruvamitra, Indramitra, Jayagupta, Jaya- 
mitra, Phalgunimitra, Rudragupta, Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Visvapala 
and Brhaspatimitra. To judge from the deities or symbols which appear 
on the reverse of their coins, they were worshippers of Agni, Laksmi, 
Bhimi, Dhruva (Siva), Visnu or Sirya. However, their immediate family 
certainly included Buddhist sympathizers : thus an architrave and 
several pillars of the palisade of the “Royal Temple” (rajaprasadacaitya) 
built by ASoka at Bodh-Gaya are “‘gifts from Kuramgi, the sister-in-law 
of Imdagimitra (Indragnimitra), the daughter of Jiva, to the Royal 
Temple” (LUpERS, 939-44). 

4. Some copper coins, with the goddess Laksmi on the obverse and 
three mountend elephants on the reverse, preserve the names of a dozen 
of the Sunga vassals who settled in Mathura : Gomita (II), husband of 
Yasdmata, daughter of Bahasatimitra the king of Kausambi : Balabhuti; 
Brahmamitra, etc. Post No. 91 of the palisade at Bodh-Gaya on which 
Indra, in the form of Santi, appears in high relief, is a “gift from 
Nagadeva, the sister-in-law of King Brahmamitra” (Bodh-Gaya, p. 58). 
Some half-hearted attempts have been made to correlate this Brahma- 
mitra with his homonym, the Bhadramitra of the Mathura coins. 

5. The Ayodhya inscription mentioned above (EI, XX, 1929, p. 57) 
refers to a Ruler of Kosala who was the sixth (son or successor?) of the 
commander-in-chief Pusyamitra. He was possibly related to Dhanab- 
hiti, the petty monarch of Bharhut. 

THE KANVAS (75-30 B.C.). — “A minister named Vasudeva will 
overthrow the dissolute king Devabhiimi, on account of his youth, and 
this minister will become king of the Sungas. That Kanvayana will reign 
for 9 years; his son Bhumitra, 14 years; his son Narayana, 12 years; his 
son SuSarman, 10 years. They are mentioned as kings subservient to the 
Sungas (Suwigabhrtya) and descendants of the Kanvas (kdnvdyana). 
Those four Kanvas will remain in power for 45 years. Neighbouring 
princes will submit to them. They will be righteous. After they have 
gone, the territory will pass to the Andhras” (P., p. 34-5). 
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Summarized in this way by the Purdna, the history of these kings is 
not known elsewhere but, to judge from their names, two of them, 
Vasudeva and Narayana, must have been Visnuites just like the last 
Sungas. They were overthrown in approximately 30 B.C. by the Andhra 
king Simuka and his allies who, say the Purdna, ‘“‘will attack the 
Kanvayanas and Susarman, destroy whatever remains of the Sungas 
(Sunganam caiva yac chesam) and seize that territory” (P., p. 38). This 
passage seems to imply that the Andhras overthrew the Sungas and 
Kanvas simultaneously, and some historians have deduced from this 
that the 45 years of rule assigned to the Kanvas were included in the 112 
years attributed to the Sungas. Notwithstanding, the Purana categori- 
cally assert that Devabhiti, the tenth Sunga, was assassinated by the 
first Kanva. However, the new dynasty could have allowed some 
descendants of the Sungas to continue alongside it, and both would 
have been definitively destroyed by the Andhras around 30 B.C. 


2. — CEYLON FROM 200 to 20 B.C.* 


THE SUCCESSION OF KINGS. — The Sungas and Kanvas, who were a 
prey to internal struggles, rallying first to brahmanism and then to the 
bhagavata religion did not maintain the close and friendly relations 
established by the pious Asoka in the past with the kings of Ceylon, who 
were convinced Buddhists. According to the evidence of the chronicles, 
18 sovereigns succeeded one another to the throne of Ceylon between 
the years 286 and 466 after the Nirvana (200-20 B.C.) : the majority of 
them belonged to the ancient Vijaya lineage, but these legitimate princes 
had three times to yield the throne to Damila invaders who came from 
the Indian sub-continent. These according to the Dipa (Ch. XVIII-XX) 
and the Mahavamsa (Ch. XXI-XXXIHID), are the divisions of the period 
and the sequence of reigns : 1. the period of the Five Kings (reigns No. 8 
to 12 inclusive); 2. reign of Elara (No. 13); 3. reign of Dutthagamani 
(No. 14); 4. reign of the Ten Kings (Nos. 15 to 24) (see p. 361). 


THE PERIOD OF THE FIVE KINGS (286-338 after the Nirvana; 200-148 
B.C.). — Under this title, the Sinhalese chronicle designates the princes 
who ruled in Ceylon during the troubled era which, on the Indian sub- 
continent, was marked by the fall of the great Mauryan empire and the 
accession of the Sungas to the throne. 

Succeeding their brother Uttiya, Mahasiva and Suratissa each reigned 
for ten years (200-180 B.C.). The first constructed the Nagaranganavi- 
hara for the Thera Bhaddasala, the last survivor of the Magadhan 
missionaries who had come to Ceylon under the leadership of Mahinda. 
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Length Era of 
of reign the Nirv. 


Ancient 


Sovereigns Era (B.C.) 


. Mahasiva 286-296 200-190 
9. Stratissa 296-306 190-180 
10. Sena 
11. Guttika { 22 306-328 180-158 
12. Asela i0 328-338 158-148 
13. Elara 44 338-382 148-104 
14. Dutthagamani 24 382-406 104-80 
15. Saddhatissa 18 406-424 80-62 
16. Thilathana 1 month 424 62 
17. Lafijatissa 9 424-433 62-53 
18. Khallatanaga 6 433-439 53-47 
19. Vattagamani 439 47 
20. Pulahattha 
21. Bahiya 
22. Panayamara 14 439-454 47-32 
23. Pilayamara 
24, Dathika 
19. Vattagamani | 12 454-466 32-20 


The second, renowned as a great builder, is said to have founded five 
hundred viharas on the island. 

In 180, Ceylon fell for the first time into the hands of Damila (Tamil) 
hordes who had come from the sub-continent under the guidance of two 
horse-dealers, extempore generals, Sena and Guttika. Their rule was just 
and continued for 22 years (180-158 B.C.). 

Asela, one of the nine sons of Mutasiva and brother of Devanampiya- 
tissa, succeeded in winning back the throne of his forebears and retained 
it for ten years (158-148 B.C.); a further Tamil invasion was to over- 
throw him. 


THE COLA ELARA (332-382 after the Nirvana; 148-104 B.C.). — Elara, 
who was native of the Cola country on the Coromandel coast, disem- 
barked in Ceylon, vanquished Asela and seized the throne. Supported by 
two skillful generals, Mitta and Dighajantu, he remained in power for 44 
years. Equally just to both friends and enemies, the conqueror, while not 
sharing his subjects’ beliefs, maintained good relations with the Bud- 
dhists. However, the dispossessed Sinhalese princes had taken refuge in 
the southern province of Rohana, where they prepared for revenge. 


DUTTHAGAMANI (382-406 after the Nirvana, 104-80 B.C.). — The 
liberator of the territory and supreme national hero was Dutthagamani 
the Fearless. He was the son of Kakavannatissa, the ruler of the 
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Mahagama principality on the south coast. He received a very thorough 
military education among the best warriors of his time. Impatient to 
fight the invader and unable to persuade his father to open hostilities, he 
left home and sent Kakavannatissa a woman’s robe in reproach for his 
cowardice. Summoned to the throne of Mahagama, he first had to 
contend with his brother Tissa who wanted to supplant him. He suffered 
a defeat at Cilanganiyapitthi, but was finally victorious. At the request 
of the Buddhist Samgha, he spared Tissa’s life and was reconciled with 
him. 

As soon as he had been anointed king in Mahagama, he declared war 
on the Damilas, joined battle at Mahiyangana on the Mahaganga, 
seized thirty-two Tamil fortresses one after the other, then after four 
months of siege conquered the citadel of Vijitapura by force of arms, 
and went on to assault the capital, Anuradhapura. The town was 
defended by Eldra in person, assisted by thirty-two Tamil princes; 
furious battles raged, and the Tamils were torn to pieces; Dutthagamani, 
in a remarkable fight on the approaches to the southern gate, felled his 
rival Elara with his own hands. In a gesture of unusual elegance, he paid 
the last tribute to the remains of his enemy, erected a monument to him 
and ordered all those who passed before his tomb to descend from their 
chariots and observe a moment of silence. It seems that the decree is still 
observed today by the Sinhalese, but the shapeless hillock situated to the 
south of the town and which they call the “Tomb of Elara” is in reality 
the Dakkhina Thipa, the founding of which dates back to the reign of 
Vattagamani (32 B.C.). 

The Damilas attempted to reconquer the island which had just been 
wrested from them. Sixty thousand Tamils from the subcontinent 
under the leadership of Bhalluka, Elara’s nephew, disembarked at 
Mahatittha and set out to attack Anuradhapura. The decisive battle 
took place within the very confines of the Mahavihara. Once again 
Dutthagamani was victorious, and the Tamil army was exterminated. 
Confronted by such carnage the king, seized with remorse, began to 
have doubts about his spiritual welfare. The theras of the Piyangudipa 
undertook to reassure him : “Your exploits”, they said to him, “do not 
constitute an obstacle to your ascent to the heavens. In reality, you only 
slew one human being and a half here; the first had taken the Three 
Refuges and the second had committed himself to the five precepts (of 
the lay follower). All the others were miscreants and people of loose 
living, even less estimable than beasts. As for you, you will bring about 
the glory of the doctrine of the Buddha in various ways; so banish 
wholeheartedly all disquiet”. (Mfhv., XXV, 107-11). Understanding that 
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he should patronize Buddhism, Dutthagamani devoted the remainder of 
his reign to pious endowments. 

1. On the seventh day after his coronation, in accordance with 
custom, he celebrated a water festival on the banks of Lake Tissavapi. 
He drove into the ground the sacred lance which had led him to victory 
and which contained a relic of the Buddha. When the festival was over, 
he wanted to take his lance back but it remained stuck in the ground 
despite all efforts made to withdraw it. On seeing this, the king built the 
Maricavatti-thupa, known today as the Mirisavetiya Dagaba, to mark 
the spot?. Originally, the monument was 80 cubits (60 metres) in height 
and its diameter at the base ts 168 feet (50 metres). It underwent 
numerous transformations in the course of time : enlarged towards the 
end of the second century by Gajabahu I, it was partly restored in 1889 
on the initiative of a Siamese prince. Its superstructure has disappeared 
but the body of the stupa, relatively well preserved, is a typical example 
of ancient Sinhalese architecture. 

2. Within the confines of the Mahameghavana, near the Mahavihara, 
Dutthagdmani built the great Lohapasada or Brazen Palace, intended 
for the uposatha ceremonies. It was a cubical monument 75 metres at 
each side, resting on 1,600 granite pillars, 3 m. 60 high and in 40 parallel 
rows, each of 40 pillars. The first storey formed by this colonnade was 
made of stone, the others of wood. The storeys were nine in number, 
each consisting of one hundred rooms. The windows opened onto 
balconies built of coral set with precious stones, with whole rows of 
silver handbells. The construction cost thirty million. Burnt down in the 
reign of Saddhatissa (80-62 B.C.), it was rebuilt, with seven storeys, for 
the price of nine million. Subsequently, the monument had much to 
endure from pillage and fire, but all the princes were eager to embellish, 
enlarge and, if necessary rebuild it. The last restoration dates from the 
reign of Parakkamabahu Ist (1153-1186); after which, the monument 
fell into ruins. Nevertheless, the ancient colonnade is still visible. 

3. Legend has monopolized the Mahathipa, present-day Ruvanveli 
Dagaba (corresponding to the Pali Ratanamali*). The chronicle (Dpv., 
XIX; Mhyv., XXVIII-XXX) devotes several chapters to it, and a long 
poem, the Thupavamsa (twelfth century), is dedicated to it. The tope 
stands in Anuradhapura, in the very centre of the Mahameghavana, on 
the spot where the Buddhas of the past had stayed during their visits to 
Ceylon. Mahinda himself had designated its site but the construction, 


2 Cf. S. PARANAVITANA, The Stipa in Ceylon, Colombo, 1947, p. 6 and pl. II, a. 
3 Ip., ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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planned in the year 250 or 249 B.C. by Devanampiyatissa, was delayed 
until the reign of Dutthagamani (104-80 B.C.) and completed by his 
brother and successor Saddhatissa (80-62 B.C.). 

From all over the island the gods themselves assembled the materials 
necessary for the construction : bricks, copper, silver, pearls and pre- 
cious stones. The work began under the direction of the architect 
Sirivaddha and his assistant Acala, at the full moon of the month of 
Visakha (April). The taying of the first stone took place on the four- 
teenth day of the first fortnight of the month of Asalha (June), in the 
presence of the entire Sinhalese Samgha and several thousand Indian 
monks who had been sent as a delegation by the fourteen largest 
Buddhist establishments on the subcontinent. 

In form, the stupa resembled a bubble of water. 120 cubits (90 m.) in 
height, it was decorated over its entire surface with paintings applied 
over a coat of white plaster. The relic-chamber was formed by six 
“golden-coloured stones” (medavannapdsana), 80 cubits at each side. 
They had been imported from Uttarakuru by the Sramaneras Uttara 
and Sumana. The chamber was decorated with paintings and sculptures 
representing scenes from the life of the Buddha, as well as several 
Jatakas including that of Vessantara. In it was placed a bushel of 
venerable relics which the monk Sonuttara had gone to fetch from the 
palace of the Naga Mahakala. As they were being enshrined, those relics 
rose into the air and reproduced the twin wonders performed in the past 
by Sakyamuni at Sravasti. Then, of their own accord, they scattered 
themselves in the form of the Buddha lying in Nirvana within the 
reliquary. 

Completely restored today, the Ruvanveli Dagaba is shaped like a 
monumental dome 81 metrcs high; its diameter measures 90 metres. 
Around the base, there are three circular terraces approximately 2 m. in 
width. The whole rests on a square platform {50 m. on each side, 
flanked by several hundred elephants modelled in terra-cotta*. The 
dome is surmounted by a cubical construction and a tapering cone 
finished off with an arrow, but these elements, as and likewise the 
platform, are later additions. 


THE PERIOD OF THE TEN KINGS, INCLUDING VATTAGAMANI (406-466 
after the Nirvana, 80-20 B.C.). The death of Dutthagamani marked the 
beginning of the ‘Period of the Ten Kings” who, in the space of sixty 
years, succeeded one another to the throne of Anuradhapura. The first 
five, Saddhatissa and his four sons, belonged to the Sinhalese royal 
family; the other five were Tamil usurpers. 


* Reproduction in PARANAVITANA, op. cit., pl. XHI, a. 
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Faithful to the traditions of their house, Saddhatissa and his sons 
were devout Buddhists, and their names remain attached to various 
religious establishments. 

Saddhatissa (80-62 B.C.) completed the Mahathiipa which was left 
unfinished by his brother, and rebuilt the Lohapasada which had been 
destroyed by fire. 

Thilathana (62 B.C.), unduly brought to the throne by the intrigues 
of ministers and monks, reigned only for one month and was over- 
thrown by his eldest brother Lajijatissa. 

Lanjatissa (62-53 B.C.), was at first hostile to the monks who had 
tried to depose him, but was later reconciled with them; he enlarged 
some stiipas and founded various monasteries, particularly the Arittha- 
vihara, half-way between Anuradhapura and Pulatthipuva. 

Khallatanaga (53-47 B.C.) was assassinated by his general Maharat- 
taka after six years of rule. His death was avenged by his young brother 
Vattagamani who killed the usurper and mounted the throne in 47 B.C. 

The reign of Vattagamani was marked by events of prime importance 
to the religious history of Ceylon. It began in the year 47, was 
interrupted for 14 years (74-32 B.C.) by Tamil usurpation, but resumed 
in 32 and continued, for a further 12 years, until the year 20 B.C. With 
regard to the troubled history of Vattagamani, sources of varying dates 
supply information which is not always concordant and the origin of 
which must be examined. Here, we will give the account appearing in the 
chronicle in the Mahadvamsa (XXXIII, 33-103), and will add, in a 
different type, complementary facts provided by the Sinhalese commen- 
taries. 

1. After coming to the throne of Anuradhapura, Vattagamani, called 
Abhaya ‘‘The Fearless”, married Anuladevi, the widow of his brother 
Khallatanaga, and adopted their child, Mahacull. He took as his second 
wife the lovely Somadevi who gave him a son, Coranaga, also known as 
Mahanaga. Those two young princes were destined to succeed him. 

2. Five months after his coronation, Vattagamani had to face a revolt 
in Rohana and a Tamil invasion which was to deprive him of his throne 
for fourteen years (47-32 B.C.). 

The brahmin Tissa, whom the sources called a bandit (cora) and 
violent (candana), was a native of Rohana, the southern province of the 
island of Ceylon. He became acquainted with a horoscope which 
promised the possession of the island to any bandit who began his 
activities during a particular combination of the planets. At the requisite 
time, he therefore turned to banditry and formally summoned Vattaga- 
mani to hand over the throne to him. 
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At the same moment, seven Damila chiefs disembarked their troops at 
Mahatittha, on the west coast, and sent an ultimatum to Vattagamani 
enjoining him to surrender power. 

The king replied to the brahmin Tissa that the throne would belong to 
him tf he repulsed the Damilas. Tissa took him at his word and set out 
against the invaders; however, he lost the battle of Sanketahala and was 
taken prisoner. 

The king was not much more fortunate in his resistance to the 
Damilas. Vanquished at the battle of Kolambalaka, he was saved only 
by fleeing. Just as he was leaving his capital by the north gate, a 
Nirgrantha religious named Giri, who lived in the Tittharama hermitage, 
jeered at him, saying : “Look at the great Black Lion in flight’. 
Vattagamani swore he would one day avenge the affront inflicted on 
him. 

The king was accompanied in his flight by his two wives, Anula and 
Somadevi, and his two sons, Mahaciilt and Mahanaga. However, in 
order to speed up his march, he was compelled to abandon Somadevi, 
bearer of the royal diadem. 

Somadevi thus fell into the hands of the Damilas who also seized the 
precious alms-bowl of the Buddha. Two of the chiefs returned to the 
mainland with their booty; the other five remained in Anuradhapura 
and occupied the throne in turn : Pulahattha (47-44 B.C.), Bahiya (44- 
42), Panayamaraka (42-35), Pilayamaraka (34) and, lastly, Dathika (34- 
32). 

As for Vattagamani, he sought refuge with the abbot Mahatissa at the 
Kupikkalavihara, and the latter obtained a retreat for him at Matuve- 
langa, in the central province of Malaya. The king and his suite were 
sheltered in the house of a layman, a certain Tanasiva. 


3. During the fourteen years (47-32 B.C.) of the king’s retreat and the Tamil 
occupation of Anuradhapura, the island of Ceylon was ravaged by a terrible 
plague, the memory of which remains alive and which was called in Sinhalese by 
the name of Baminitiyasdya : ‘Famine of the Brahmana-Tissa”. There is no 
mention of it in the Mahavamsa, but the Commentaries on the Pali holy writings 
make frequent allusions to it; unfortunately, they do not all agree. Among these 
Commentaries, we can mention those of the Aviguttara (Manorathapirani, I, 
p. 92; Ill, pp. 343-5), Samyutta (Saratthappakasini, M1, p. 111) and Vibhanga 
(Sammohavinodani, pp. 445-51). The date of this famine is generally fixed in the 
reign of Vattagamani, with the exception of the Rdjavaliya which assigns it, 
under Coranaga, a date coinciding with the beginning of the Saka era, in 
78 A.D.5. 

For twelve years, the brahmin Tissa exploited the country. A severe famine 


5 On this synchronism, which is difficult to justify, see W. GEIGER, The Culavamsa 
(translated, 11, Colombo, 1930, p. XVII. 
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weakened the population to such an extent that the birth of a child was greeted 
as an extraordinary event. In the great monasteries of Rohana, at the Cittala- 
pabbatavihara and the Tissamaharama, the stocks of provisions were devoured 
by huge starving rats. In Anuradhapura, the Mahavihara was deserted and its 
great Stipa was overrun by vegetation. 

Since he was powerless to help the monks, the god Sakra advised them to 
emigrate. The great majority of religious, approximately seven hundred in 
number, embarked on a raft at Jambukola and reached the Indian mainland. 
However, some sixty monks remained on the island to “protect the Tepitaka on 
the spot”. Under the leadership of the venerable Theras Culasiva, Isidatta and 
Mahasona, they withdrew to the southern part of the central province of Malaya 
and lived there as best they could, surviving on bulbs, roots and leaves. It was 
only at the cost of supreme efforts that they managed to preserve the whole of 
the Tipitaka composed by their Master and entrusted to their care. 

After twelve years, in approximately the year 451 after the Nirvana (35 B.C.), 
the brahmin Tissa met with his death, the famine became less severe and the 
seven hundred monks who had emigrated returned to the island of Ceylon. They 
rejoined their brethren at the Mandaldrama in Kallagama, presumably the 
Kalakagama of Malaya. They compared their memories of the texts with those 
of the monks who had remained on the island, and joyfully noted the perfect 
coincidence of their respective Tepitakas : this extended as far as the final vowel 
and final consonant. 

For the first time a controversy then arose which was henceforward to 
dominate the religious history of Ceylon. The question was whether the basis of 
the religion (sdsana) dwelt in the practice of Dhamma (patipatti) or in doctrinal 
knowledge (pariyatti). 

There were two opinions : The Pamsukilikas ‘‘rag-robed monks” held the 
view that the basis of the religion resided in practice; the Dhammakathikas 
“Instructors” asserted that knowledge prevailed over practice. Arguments were 
produced in favour of both theses. The Pamsukilikas invoked a sutta quoted in 
the Milinda (p. 133) : ‘The religion of the Master has practice as its root, has 
practice as its essence; it lasts so long as practice continues”. The Dhammakathi- 
kas replied with another quotation : “As long as the Suttantas last, as long as 
the Vinaya shines, so long does the light glow, as at sun-rise... If the Suttanta is 
undisturbed, conduct is undisturbed’’®. 

The Dhammakathika party finally prevailed. It was admitted that knowledge 
took predence over practice, and accordingly all the Sinhalese commentaries 
state : ‘‘Whether or not there is penetration (pativedha) or practice (patipatti), 
knowledge (pariyatti) suffices for the maintenance of the religion. The learned 
man, as long as he has learned the Tepitaka, will fulfill both... That is why, as 
long as knowledge lasts, religion lasts”. — “‘Whether there are a hundred or a 
thousand bhiksus devoted to right views, if knowledge is lacking, no attainment 
of the noble Path is possible’’’. 


4. Having weighed the importance of textual knowledge, the monks 


° Manorathapirani, I, p. 93. 
7 Ibid. 
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committed the Word of the Buddha to writing. This step, of capital 
importance to the history of Buddhism, is briefly described in identical 
terms by the chronicles of the Dipa (XX, 20-1) and Mahavamsa 
(XXXII, 100-1) at the end of the chapter devoted to Vattagamani. 

After recalling that “King Vattagamani Abhaya reigned for twelve 
years [454-466 after the N. = 32-20 B.C.] and at the beginning (439 after 
the N. = 47 B.C.] for five months” (Dipa, XX, 19), the chronicle 
continues : 

Pitakattayap4dlim ca tassé atthakatham pi ca 

mukhapathena Gnesum pubbe bhikkhi mahamati; 

hanim disvana sattanam tadé bhikkhii samagata 

ciratthittham dhammasa potthakesu likhapayum. 

H. Oldenberg (Dipavamsa, ed. and transl., London, 1879, p. 211) 
translated : “Before this time, the wise Bhikkhus had orally handed 
down the text of the three Pitakas and also the Atthakatha. At this time, 
the Bhikkhus who perceived the decay of created beings, assembled and 
in order that the Religion might endure for a long time, they recorded 
(the above-mentioned texts) in written books”’. 

W. Geiger (The Mahavamsa transl., London, 1912, p. 237) in turn 
understood : ‘The text of the three pitaka and the atthakatha thereon 
did the most wise bhikkhus hand down in former times orally, but since 
they saw that the people were falling away (from religion) the bhikkhus 
came together, and in order that the true doctrine might endure, they 
wrote them down in books”. 

These translations neglect two important chronological indications 
contained in the text : 

Within the context of the Dipavamsa, the adverb pubbe of the second 
verse refers to the period prior to the resumption of power by Vatta- 
gamani in 454 after the N. = 32 B.C. 

The Adnim disvadna sattanam of the third verse does not mean “perceiv- 
ing the decay of created beings” and even less “seeing that the people 
were falling away (from the religion)”, but ‘seeing the decrease, the 
(numerical) diminution of created beings”. This is an allusion to the 
ravages caused among the population of Ceylon by the terrible famine 
of the Brahmanatiyabhaya which began during the invasion by the 
Damilas in 439 after the N. = 47 B.C. and, on the evidence of the 
Manorathapirani (1, p. 92, 11.17-18), continued for twelve years (dvada- 
sa samvaccharani), from 439 to 451 after the N. (= 47-35 B.C). 
According to our interpretation, the writing down of the holy words 
therefore occurred between the year 451 after the N. (35 B.C.), the date 
of the end of the famine and Brahmanatissa’s death, and the year 454 
after the N. (32 B.C.), the date when Vattagamani resumed power. 
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Here, in conclusion, is a paraphrased translation of the four verses in 
the chronicle : “Formerly [i.e., before Vattagamani reassumed power in 
454 after the N.], very wise bhikkhus orally transmitted the text of the 
three Pitakas and also the Commentary upon them. However, when 
they noticed the [numerical] decrease of the [Sinhalese] population, the 
bhikkhus assembled and, in order to ensure the long life of the Law, 
they recorded [the above mentioned texts] in books’. * 


We know from other sources, particularly the Nikdyasamgraha (pp. 10-11), a 
fourteenth century work, that the recording of the scriptures was the result of a 
council in which five hundred theras took part under the direction of a certain 
clan chief. The council was held in the Aluvihdra (Alokavihara), a rock-cut 
temple located a few miles from the town of Matale, in the Central Province. 


5. During that time, King Vattagamani, his wife Anuladevi and their 
two sons were sadly whiling away the time in their retreat in Malaya. 
Anuladevi had quarrelled with the wife of Tanasiva who gave them 
shelter and Vattagamani killed his host in reprisal. He got himself 
accepted by his subjects, chose eight valorous warriors as ministers and 
prepared to take up the fight against the Damilas once more. 

However, one of his ministers, Kapisisa, failed to prostrate himself 
before him, so he killed him on the spot. On seeing this, the other seven 
ministers abandoned him. While fleeing, they fell into the hands of 
bandits and were robbed of all their possessions. They were given 
hospitality by the Thera Tissa of the Hambugallakavihara who com- 
forted them and advised them to rejoin the king rather than go over to 
the Damilas. 

The thera Mahatissa of Kupikkala, a faithful friend of Vattagamani, 
offered his help and, on the intervention of the two theras, the king was 
reconciled with his ministers. 

6. When he finally assembled his troops, Vattagamani launched an 
attack. He advanced on Anuradhapura, defeated the Damilas and killed 
their king Dhatika. For the second time, he mounted the throne and 
succeeded in recovering his second wife Somadevi, who had been held 
captive by the Damilas. 

Vattagamani’s reign was to continue for twelve years from 454-466 
after the N. (32-20 B.C.). 

His first action was to confiscate the Tittharama to the north of the 
town, which until then had been occupied by the Nirgrantha Giri — 
that same person who had jeered at him during his flight in 47 — and 
founded a Buddhist monastery there, the Abhayagirivihara. 

The stupa which ornamented that monastery, the Abhayagiri Dagaba, 
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wrongly known today as the Jetavana Dagaba, is the tallest Buddhist 
monument on the island®. Successive enlargements increased its height 
to 140 cubits (105 m.); the present ruin is 73 m. 50 high, the diameter at 
the base being 106 m. 50. Despite its gigantic size, its fame was never 
comparable to that of the Mahathipa built by Dutthagamani in the 
confines of the Mahameghavana. It seems that the Abhayagiri never 
contained any venerable relics; we only know that on the spot where it 
stands the Buddha had halted during one of his visits to Ceylon. 

Vattagamani presented the Abhayagirivihara to his lifelong friend, the 
Thera Mahatissa of Kupikkala, who had supported and advised him in 
his retreat. This was the first time that a vihdra had been presented to a 
monk personally. On their part, the seven ministers of the king built 
viharas which they gave to the Thera Tissa of Hambugallaka who had 
rescued them from the hands of bandits and reconciled them with their 
ruler. One of those monasteries was the Dakkhinavihara, to the south of 
Anuradhapura, the ruins of which are today called the “Tomb of 
Elara”’. 

7. Fortune had favoured the Thera Mahatissa. Abbot of a small 
monastery, the Kupikkalavihara lost in the jungle of Malaya, he had 
become the owner of the largest vihara in Anuradhapura, and royal 
favour had made him a political person of the first rank. 

These successes caused the monks of the Mahavihara to take um- 
brage, as they considered their authority and prestige were threatened. 
They therefore accused the Thera Tissa of frequenting lay families 
(kulasamsattha) and passed a sentence of temporary banishment (pab- 
bajaniyakamma) on him. 

A disciple of Mahatissa, known as Bahalamassu-Tissa ‘“‘Tissa with a 
long beard’’, protested against this decision and, because he had suppor- 
ted an impure monk, was himself suspended (ukkhepaniyakamma). In 
great fury, he left the Mahavihara with several other monks and went to 
the Abhayagiri where he formed a separate faction. “From then on”, 
says the Mahavamsa (XXXIII, 97-8), those bhikkhus no longer went 
near the Mahavihara, and that was how the bhikkhus of the Abhayagiri 
separated from the Theravada. Subsequently, the monks at the Dakkhi- 
navihara separated from those of the Abhayagiri and so the bhikkhus 
who had seceded from the adherents of the Theravada formed two 
groups”. 


8 S. PARANAVITANA, The Stipa in Ceylon, pp. 7-8, and pl. II, b. For further details : 
D.T. Devenpra, ‘Abhayagiri’, in Encyclopaedia of Buddhism (Volume of Specimen 
Articles), Ceylon, 1957, pp. 1-4. 
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8. According to the Nikdyasamgraha (p. 11), the Abhayagiri faction was 
reinforced in the year 454 after the Nirvana (32 B.C.) by the arrival in Ceylon of 
a group of monks who came from the Pallararama® in south India. They 
claimed to be Buddhists but were considered heretics by the orthodox religious 
of India and Ceylon; they in fact belonged to the Vajjiputtaka school the laxist 
theories of which had earlier been condemned at the council of Vaisali. Their 
master was the acariya Dhammaruci. When they arrived in Ceylon, they were 
spurned by the monks at the Mahavihara, but got a better reception in the 
Abhayagiri. The abbot of the monastery, Thera Mahatissa, adopted the new- 
comers’ views which, in fact, concerned only minor points of discipline, and took 
the name of Dhammaruci himself. That is how the Dhammarucikas, separating 
from the orthodox Theravada, initiated s a secession which was to continue for 
nearly twelve centurics. 


3. — BACTRIANS AND INDO-GREEKS'!° 


1. THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BacTRIA. — Founded about 250 B.C. by 
Diodotus I, the Greek kingdom of Bactria was formally recognized by 
the Seleucids at the convention of 206 concluded between Antiochus III 
on the one hand, Euthydemus of Magnesia and his son Demetrius on 
the other. 

Once the matter was settled, Antiochus III returned to his states via 
the Hindikush route, encountering on his way the Indian king Subhaga- 
sena, the last representative of the Mauryas in the North-West frontiers. 
Once back in Syria, Antiochus undertook transactions in the west which 
were to make him forget the oriental borderlands in his possession. He 
concluded a secret treaty with Philip V of Macedonia over the partition 
of Egyptian possessions overseas (202). Having become ruler of Ptole- 


° Place unidentified, probably a monastery situated on the banks of the river Palar 
which passes through Kaiici. 

'0 Since for this period, coins constitute the main source of information, the reader is 
asked to refer to the following works : in the British Museum Catalogues, P. GARDNER, 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, London, 1886; J. ALLAN, Coins of Ancient 
India, London, 1936. Also see E.J. RAPSON, Indian Coins, Strasbourg, 1898; the Cambridge 
History of India, 1, pp. 462-6, 586-92, and pi. J to VU; R.B. WHitexeaD, Notes on the 
Indo-Greeks in Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, XX, 1940, p. 1; 6th series, VII, 1947, p. 
28; Rare and unique coins, other than punch-marked, found at Taxila between 1912 and 1934, 
in Sir John MARSHALL, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, Vol. I], pp. 795-842. 

The chronology of the Indo-Greek kings is still much debated : the present account 
adopts the dates proposed by Sir John MarsHALL, Jaxila, I, pp. 27-44. 

For the whole of this period, see W.W. TarN, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd ed., 
Cambridge, 1951, pp. 71-350; F. ALTHEIM, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, 
2 vol., Halle, 1947-48, vol. I, pp. 286-353; vol. II, pp. 35-128; E. Bazin and A. Foucuer, 
Review of TaRN’s book in JA, 1938, pp. 501-16; A. Foucuer, La Vieille Route de I'Inde, Hl, 
pp. 210-13.* 
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maic Syria and Palestine (202-198), he advanced on Europe with the 
intention of reconquering Thrace (196). The Seleucid intervention in the 
Mediterranean basin was a source of anxiety to the Roman senate. 
Legions were sent to meet Antiochus, who lost the battles of Thermopy- 
lae and Magnesia under Sipylos and suffered a severe naval defeat at 
Corycus. Through the peace of Apamea concluded in 188, the Seleucid 
empire ceased to be a Mediterranean power, and the following year 
Antiochus fell to the blows of an assassin. Meanwhile, the kings of 
Bactria had not waited for his death to cross the frontiers of India, 
which had been poorly defended since the humiliation inflicted on the 
Indian king Subhagasena in about 206. 

End of the reign of Euthydemus (205-189 B.C.). — Towards the year 
200, Euthydemus crossed the passes of the Afghan massif and took 
possession of the Paropamisadae, Arachosia and Seistan. In fact, even if 
this silver coins of the “‘Profile of the Prince : Hercules seated on a rock” 
type are particularly numerous to the north of the Hindukush, in Balkh 
(Bactria) and Bukhara (Sogdiana), his bronze coins of the ‘‘Profile of 
Hercules : Galloping Horse” type are widespread in the regions of 
Kabul, Kandahar and Seistan. However, the legend remains exclusively 
Greek : BAZLIAEQ2 EYOYAHMOY. The king died in about 189, 
leaving it to his son Demetrius to continue those conquests. 

Demetrius (ca 189-167 B.C.). — Demetrius!! was to add to his title of 
king of Bactria that of the king of the Indians. His coinage was to bear 
traces of this new status. On his silver tetradrachms, the prince appears 
with an (Indian) elephant-hide head-dress and there is also an elephant’s 
head on his bronze coins. 

The patient research by Tarn has traced his family. Demetrius was 
descended from Euthydemus of Magnesia and the daughter of the 
Bactrian general Diodotus. His brother and colleagues were Antimachus 
I and Apollodotus; he had five children : Euthydemus II, Demetrius II, 
Pantaleon, Agathocles and Agathocleia, the future wife of General 
Menander. 

At the time Demetrius assumed power, the Mauryan empire was on 
the point of collapsing, and the successive defeats of Antiochus III led to 


'! On Demetrius, see also W.W. TARN, Demetrios in Sindh, JRAS, 1940, pp. 179-93; 
P.C. Baccui, Krimisa and Demetrius, IHQ, 1946, pp. 81-91. It is generally thought, with 
Tarn, that the invasion of India by the Yavanas of Demetrius took place at the beginning 
of Pusyamitra’s reign. However, for some historians, the invasion occurred some time 
before 185 B.C. in the reign of Brhadratha, the last Maurya. Cf. A.N. Laniri, When did 
Demetrius invade India?, (HQ, XXXII, 1957, pp. 10-9. 
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the fall of the Seleucids. The king of Bactria decided to take advantage 
of these circumstances to carve out a vast empire for himself in India. 

1. During the first campaign which took place between 187 and 182, 
Demetrius took possession of Gandhara, the Punjab and the Indus 
valley, and established his capital in Taxila. However, the city was 
transferred from Bhir Mound to Sirkap, on the other side of the Tamra 
pala; a new town was laid out on the chequer-board plan characteristic 
of Hellenistic cities. This is still easily recognizable despite the three 
centuries of Greek, Scythian, Parthian and Kusana occupation, a period 
when the city was transferred to Sirsukh. 

As Demetrius was fully occupied with his military projects, he 
entrusted the administration of his states to viceroys chosen from among 
members of his family : Antimachus at Herat, Demetrius IT in Gandha- 
ra, Pantaleon and Agathocles in Taxila (until 175). A square-shaped 
coin is attributed to Demetrius II; the obverse represents the prince with 
a head-dress of an elephant’s scalp, and the reverse, a winged thunder- 
bolt; the coin is inscribed with a bilingual legend in Greek and Kha- 
rosthi : BALIAEQY ANIKHTOY AHMHTPIOY, Maharajusa aparaji- 
tasa Demetriyusa. 

2. The collapse of the Mauryan empire in 187 and the assumption of 
power by the commander-in-chief Pusyamitra incited Demetrius to 
continue his march eastward. From the region of Sindh, he launched a 
pincer attack which very nearly led to the downfall of Pusyamitra. A 
Yavana army, commanded by Apollodotus, skirted the Indian desert 
towards the south-east, entered Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa and 
seized the viceroyalty of Ujjayint as well as the important port of 
Bharukaccha. Simultaneously, General Menander, at the head of an- 
other invading army, thrust in the direction of the Ganges, seized 
Sakala, Mathura and Saketa in turn and laid siege to Pataliputra. In 
approximately the year 180, the Bactrians were in full possession of the 
two Indian provinces of Eastern Punjab (Sakala) and Avanti (Ujjayini) 
and were a dangerous threat to the capital. Demetrius held territories 
which extended from eastern Iran to the Middle Ganges and from 
Russian Turkestan to the peninsula of Kathiawar. The Latin historian 
Justin (XLI, 6, 4) was quite correct in assigning to him the title of Rex 
Indorum. 

The Greek and Indian sources have retained the memory of these 
memorable events, but unfortunately do not go into details. 

Here we should reproduce the often quoted passage by Strabo (XI, ii, 
1, p. 516): 
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“Bactria, the northern frontier of which borders on Aria for a certain 
distance, far exceeds that country in the eastern direction. It is considerable in 
extent and its soil is suitable for all kinds of cultivation, except for that of olive 
trees. Thanks to its immense resources, the Greeks who had detached it [from 
the Seleucid empire] soon became so powerful that they could seize Ariana and 
India herself, according to Apollodorus of Artemita, and that their kings, 
especially Menander, if it is true that he crossed the Hypanis (Hyphasis or Beas] 
and advanced eastwards as far as the Isamus [/omanes or Yamuna, a tributary 
of the Ganges; Jcchumai, in Skt. Iksumati, the present-day Kafinadi, a river of 
Paiicala in the region of Kanauj; more probably Soamus or Sona, a tributary of 
the right bank of the Ganges, the confluence of which is situated near Patali- 
putra)], finally numbered more subjects and dependents than Alexander ever had, 
thanks to the conquests made not only by Menander in person but also by 
Demetrius, son of the Bactrian king Euthydemus. We should add that, on the 
sea-board, not content with occupying the whole of Patalene [Sindh], they also 
took possession of the nearby coastland, namely the kingdoms of Saraostos 
{[SurAstra, i.e. Kathiawar and Gujarat] and Sigerdis (Sagaradvipa, or the Kutch 
peninsula]. In short, Apollodorus was right to call Bactria the boulevard of 
Ariana, the kings of that country having pushed their conquests as far as the 
frontiers of the Seres and Phruni (in Central Asia} !2. 


It appears from another passage by Strabo (XV, 1, 27, p. 698) that the 
Greek thrust reached Pataliputra : 


“Of the eastern part of India we only know what is on this side of the Hypanis 
[Hyphasis or Bias} and what has been added by others who, after Alexander, 
penetrated beyond the Hypanis as far as the Ganges and Palibothra [Patali- 
putra]’’!2, 


The exploits which Strabo assigns here to Menander and Demetrius 
are attributed to Apollodotus and Menander by Pompeius Trogus 
(Justin, XLI, Prologue). 

The Indian sources confirm the Greek evidence in their own way. As 
we saw above, Pataiijali in his Mahabhasya (Il, 1, 111) notes that in his 
time : “the Greek besieged Saketa and Madhyamika’’; Saketa is a town 
in Kosala, very near Ayodhya; Madhyamika is Nagari, near Chitor, in 
the former Rajputana. 

In the detestable prophetic style of the Purana, the Gargi Samhita 
(YP., 94-116) deplores the Greek advance up to the walls of the capital 
and the confusion it led to in Indian society itself : 


“Having conquered Saketa [Ayodhya], the Paficalas [Doab] and Mathura, the 
wicked but valiant Yavanas will reach Kusumadhvaja [Pataliputra}. Once the 


12 Translation by Tardieu. 
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thick walls of Puspapura (Pataliputra] have been reached, all the provinces will 
be thrown into confusion. Finally, a great battle with swords and bludgeons will 
take place. At the end of the yuga, there will be irreligious Anaryans; Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra will be inferior men, making use of the same clothes 
and customs. Men will join the heretics and conclude alliances for women. There 
will be base bhiksuka, dressed in the religious robe, wearing their hair in plaits 
and bark clothing; those men of lowly caste, {improvised guardians] of the three 
fires, will offer oblations, unscrupulously, with hymns beginning with the 
Omkara. Sidras will challenge the brahmins with “Bho!” and the brahmins will 
greet them with the word “Arya”. The ancient Tama of Dharmamita [De- 
metrius] will devour the people. The Yavanas will be in command and the 
princes will disappear. However, the Yavanas, intoxicated with warfare, will not 
remain in Madhyadeéa. A civil war will break out among them; on their own 
territory, a terrible, extremely murderous battle will take place and it will result 
in the complete destruction of the Yavanas”. 


Meanwhile Demetrius, called Dattamitra in the Mahabharata (I, 139, 
23), did not remain inactive; his name remains attached to numerous 
Demetriads founded by himself : Tarmita, Termez in Sogdiana, is 
mentioned by the name of Dharmamitra in a Sanskrit text translated 
into Tibetan (JA, 1933, p. 27, n. 1); a Demetrias-polis is recorded in the 
Stationes Parthicae (19) of Isidorus of Charax; a Dattamitri in Sauvira 
(Sindh) is reported by the grammarian Kramadisvara (p. 796); finally, 
an inscription at Nasik (LUpers, 1140), records a ““Yonaka from Ota- 
raka’”’, i.e. a Greek from the North, a native of a Dattamitri, otherwise 
unspecified. 

It does not seem as though Apollodotus continued his advance 
towards Vidisa, the second most important town of the Sunga kingdom, 
where Pusyamitra’s son, Agnimitra, was living. We saw previously, on 
the evidence of the Mulavikdgnimitra (pp. 111-12), how Vasumitra 
routed a troop of Yavanas on the bank of the Kali Sindhu. Some 
writers think that from 175 on Apollodotus, at the request of his 
brother, was viceroy of Taxila. 

3. The civil war destroyed the work of the Greeks in eastern Iran and 
India. The eastward transfer of Bactrian power left the western frontiers 
dangerously depleted. The Indians themselves became aware that the 
dissension among the Greeks militated in their favour; apart from the 
G4Grgi Samhita (1.c.) which attributes the evacuation of Madhyedesa to 
the civil war breaking out “‘on the very territory” of the Yavanas, the 
Purana (P., p. 56) state that the Yavana usurpers “devoted to blamewor- 
thy practices owing to the decadence of the times, massacred each 
other”’. 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-163 B.C.), the last great Seleucid king, 
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attempted to restore the Syrian empire and save it from disintegration 
by means of a policy of in-depth Hellenization. His intervention in 
Egypt (169) and contentions with the Jews (168) did not prevent him 
from assessing the threat which the growing power of Demetrius presen- 
ted to his eastern frontiers. It is possible that he charged one of his 
lieutenants, Eucratides, with restoring the Seleucid legitimacy in Bactria. 
Tarn makes this Eucratides the true cousin of Antiochus IV. In any 
case, royal blood flowed in his veins. The joined busts of his parents, the 
satrap Heliocles (bareheaded) and the Seleucid princess Laodice (diadem 
head-dress), appear on silver tetradrachms which Eucratides had struck 
after his successes in Bactria. 

The campaign began in about the year 168, but historical details are 
lacking. It is probable that Eucratides, taking advantage of the absence 
of Demetrius who was detained in his Indian possessions, hustled his 
viceroys, Agathocles in Arachosia-Seistan, Antimachus at Herat, and 
victoriously entered Bactria. Struck from behind, Demetrius probably 
ordered Menander to withdraw from the Ganges region and entrench 
himself in the eastern Punjab. He himself returned hurriedly to Bactria 
to restore the situation. It was doubtless there that, about the years 168 
or 167, he was able to take his stand against his rival. The encounter 
concluded with the total defeat and undoubtedly the death of Demetrius 
and several of his lieutenants. Justin (XLI, 6, 4) sums up the operation 
in a few lines : “‘Although his forces were depleted, Eucratides, besieged 
by Demetrius the king of the Indians, made continual sallies and, with 
300 soldiers, defeated a force of 60,000 (sic) enemies. Having compelled 
the siege to be raised, he reduced India to subjection”’. 

Thus in 167, on the death of Demetrius, there remained two Greek 
enemy kingdoms : the western Greek kingdom ruled by Eucratides and 
comprising Bactria, Sogdiana, Aria, Seistan and Arachosia; the eastern 
Greek kingdom ruled by the Euthydemid Apollodotus I (territories 
situated west of the Jhelum : Western Punjab, Gandhara and Kapisa) 
and the general Menander (territories located to the east of same river : 
eastern Punjab). 

The two rival kingdoms each developed on their own account, but the 
only information that can be gathered regarding them is provided by 
some inscriptions and numerous coins the interpretation of which is 
mostly hypothesis : “Every minor prince has ambassadors, every large 
town strikes coins; the coins are re-struck; the place where they are 
found is not always an indication of their origin; the effigy of the prince 
outlives his reign” (after A. FOUCHER). 
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2. THE EASTERN GREEK KINGDOM (167-30 B.C.). — This was ruled over 
by princes who, while remaining faithful to Hellenic customs and 
traditions, understood the Indian population, respected its beliefs and 
showed themselves favourable to Buddhism. 

!. Apollodotus I (ca 167-163 B.C.). — Apollodotus, the brother of 
Demetrius, occupied, from approximately 175, the viceroyalty of the 
Western Punjab (Taxila). Despite the victory of Eucratides over De- 
metrius and his lieutenants, he continued to rule for some time over the 
territories situated to the west of the Jhelum, with the title of BAZI- 
AEQE ATIOAAOQAOTOY ZQTHPOS, Maharajasa Apaladatasa trada- 
rasa. He appealed to the patronage of Apollo, as is apparent from 
copper coins of the “Apollo : tripod” type struck in his effigy. On the 
other hand, silver coins of the “Elephant : Indian buffalo” type show 
that he wielded power over the town of Taxila in the Eastern Punjab 
(symbolized by the elephant) and over that of Puskaravati in Gandhara 
(represented by Siva’s Indian buffalo). 

However, in about 164 Eucratides, who had already seized Bactria, 
Sogdiana, Aria, Seistan and Arachosia from the Euthydemids, conti- 
nued his march forward. He took possession of Kapisa (Paropamisadae) 
and Gandhara, and reached the Indus. It is doubtful whether he crossed 
that river and got to Taxila. Apollodotus died during the combats 
between himself and Eucratides, but his states were saved and recovered 
by the general Menander who was allied to the Euthydemid family 
through his marriage to Agathocleia. 

2. Menander (ca 163-150 B.C.)'3. — The most famous of the Indo- 
Greek kings was Menander, Mememdra on coins, Minadra on inscrip- 
tions, Milinda in Pali, Minara in Taranatha. The Milindapariha (pp. 82- 
3), says he was born “‘in the village of Kalasi, in the dipa of Alasanda, 
two hundred yojana (leagues) from the town of Sagala’’. According to 
this indication, Menander was a native of Kavisi (K4pisi) in the district 
of Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus situated approximately 200 leagues 
from Sakala in the eastern Punjab : one may suppose, as did A. 
Foucher, that his father was Greek and his mother a native, and being 
of mixed blood, he was particularly capable of understanding both the 
Hellenic and Indian worlds. However, the Chinese translation of the 
Milindapariha (tr. DEMIEVILLE, pp. 30, 168) says he was born “beside the 


13 On Menander, see P. DemiEviLLe, Les versions chinoises du Milindapariha, BEFEO, 
XXIV, 1924, pp. 35-46; A. Foucuer, Le lien de naissance du roi indo-grec Meénandre, 
AIBCR of 1939, pp. 541-57; A propos de la conversion au bouddhisme du roi indo-grec 
Ménandre, AIBM, XLII, 1943, pp. 260-95. 
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sea, in the land of Ta ch’in (Hellenic East), the country of A fi san 
situated who thousand yojana (from Sakala) equivalent to eighty thou- 
sand /i’ : which leads us to Alexandria in Egypt. 

However that may be, Menander was, together with Apollodotus I 
the best supporter of the Euthydemid throne. In his capacity as one of 
the generals of Demetrius, he led a Yavana army across Doab and Oudh 
as far as the walls of Pataliputra (ca 180). When the surprise attack by 
Eucratides compelled Demetrius to withdraw from the Ganges basin, 
Menander entrenched himself with his army in the Eastern Punjab (167); 
it was doubtless about the same time that he married Agathocleia, the 
daughter of Demetrius, and set up his headquarters at Sakala. After the 
rout and death of Apollodotus (ca 163) and the occupation of the 
Paropamisadae and Gandhara by Eucratides, Menander recovered all 
the Euthydemid possessions. Shortly afterwards, he succeeded in regai- 
ning Gandhara, but had to abandon Kapisa to his enemy. Finally, after 
the defeat inflicted on Eucratides by the Parthian king Mithridates (159), 
Menander seems to have re-established his authority over Arachosia. 

The Milindaparha opens with an idyllic description of the town of 
Sakala over which Menander ruled, surrounded by a praetorian guard 
of 500 Yavanas and assisted by ministers with Greek names (p. 29) : 
Devamantiya (Demetrius?), Anantakaya (Antiochus), Mankura (Paco- 
rus) and Sabbadinna (Sabbadotus?). Sakala (Pali, Sagala) has been 
identified with the present-day town of Sialkot, between the Chenadb and 
the Ravi. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata (I, 32, 14) and the 
Divyavadana (. 434). We know from the geographer Ptolemy (VII, 1, 46) 
that it was also called Euthydemia (variant : Euthymedia). In the former 
case, it is believed that the Greeks, Menander in this instance, so named 
it in memory of the glorious lineage of the Indo-Greek kings commenced 
by Euthydemus of Magnesia. In the latter case, it is thought that 
Euthymedia is an allusion to Menander’s conversion to Buddhism, the 
Greek term ev@vupndia appearing as the literal translation of the Buddhist 
word samyaksamkalpa “‘right resolve” presented by the Buddha as one 
of the eight limbs of the noble eightfold Path to Nirvana’¢. 

Menander’s states were very extensive. It is possible, but not certain, 
that in the east the king’s sway included the town of Mathura, capital of 
the Siirasena district on the Yamuna. However, the region did not take 
long to become a Sunga fief under the authority of Indian princes of 
whom coins and some inscriptions have retained the names. 


‘* On the readings of Ptolemy’s manuscripts, see L. RENOU, La Géographie de Ptolémée, 
L’Inde, Paris, 1925, p. 21. For an interpretation, A. Foucuer, Vieille Route de VInde, 
pp. 274-5. 
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To the west of the Indus, vast territories were governed by Menan- 
der’s viceroys, who were chosen from among both the natives and the 
Greeks : 

1. In Gandhara, to judge from the coins, Antimachus II, Polyxenus 
and Epander ruled as viceroys of Menander and Strato I. 

2. In Uddiyana, or to be more precise in the district of Bajaur 
situated twenty miles to the west of the confluence of the Pafijkora and 
the Swat, the Indian petty monarch Viyakamitra, who installed a relic of 
the Buddha in the Shinkot stupa (EI, XXIV, 1937, p. 7), claimed to be a 
contemporary and vassal of Menander. 

Conversely, the Kohistanese region of Kapisa remained in the hands 
of Eucratides who began the minting in K4pisi of coins of the ‘“Enthro- 
ned Zeus” type which were characteristic of the area. 

3. Also dependents of Menander were Sindh, Kaccha (Kutch penin- 
sula), Surastra (Kathiawar and Gujarat) as well as the coastal region as 
far as the port of Bharukaccha (Broach). Indeed, the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (47) shows that, until the end of the first century A.D., 
“still current in Barygaza were ancient drachmas carved with Greek 
characters and bearing the effigy of those who ruled after Alexander : 
Apollodotus and Menander”’. 

4. Finally, in approximately 159, the date at which the Parthian king 
Mithridates seized part of Eucratides’ possessions in Aria and Aracho- 
sia, Menander seems to have reconquered Eastern Arachosia, where he 
was represented by the viceroy Zoilus. 

There are plenty of different types of Menander’s coinage, such as 
“Nike”, ‘““Bucephala” and especially ‘Athena Promachos”’. The legend 
is bilingual : BALIAEQ2 LQTHPOL MENANAPOY, Mahdrajasa trata- 
rasa Menemdrasa. The title of ‘‘Saviour’’, already adopted by Apollodo- 
tus I, seems to indicate that the Euthydemids of the eastern kingdom set 
themselves up as defenders, not only of the Yavanas, but also of the 
Buddhists of the North-West and the former supporters of the Mauryan 
legitimacy against the usurper Pusyamitra. While not being specifically 
Buddhist, the symbol of the eight-spoked wheel which appears on 
Menander’s coins could not fail to evoke either the figure of a ‘“‘King of 
the Dharma” such as the Buddha, or again that of a Cakravartin or 
universal conqueror. 

As much from the Indian as the Greek side, Menander was considered 
as a Buddhist holy one. Further on, we will examine if not the cogency, 
at least the developments of that tradition. 

3. Strato I and his successors (150-30 B.C.). -—- On the death of 
Menander which occurred in about the year 150, his son Strato had still 
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not come of age. His mother Agathocleia therefore wielded power as a 
regent. A copper coin of the “Seated Heracles” type represents on the 
observe the bust of the queen with the legend : BALIAIZZHZ OEO- 
TPOMOY ATA@OKAEIAY, on the reverse Heracles seated on a rock 
with the legend Maharajasa tratarasa dhramikasa Stratasa. 

At a later stage, Strato and his mother reigned together. Silver. coins 
of the “Athena Promachos” type represent their busts side by side with 
the legend : BALIAEQ2 LQTHPOL LTPATQNOY KAI AFAQO- 
KAEIAY. 

In the end, Strato wielded power alone, and struck silver coins, still of 
the ‘‘Athena Promachos”’ type, on which he appears in turn in the form 
of a helmeted young man, then as a bearded adult and finally as a frail 
old man. The legend is unilingual : BALIAEQE LQTHPOL AIKAIOY 
ZLTPATQNOZX. 

At the beginning of his reign, the Western Punjab (Taxila) and 
Gandhara (Puskaravati) still formed part of his possessions, as is 
apparently established on the one hand by copper coins of the “Apollo : 
tripod” type, copied from Apollodotus I, and on the other, by copper 
coins of the “Bust of Heracles : Nike’’ type. Here the legend is bilingual : 
BAZIAEQE ENMI@ANOYEZ LQTHPOL LTPATQNOS, Mahdrajasa pra- 
cachasa tratarasa Stratasa. 

However, Strato was unable to maintain the integrity of Menander’s 
kingdom for very long. Certain coins of the Bactrian king Heliocles 
show the humped bull of Gandhara and the elephant of Taxila, and 
other coins of Strato, of the ‘‘Nike”’ type, were restruck in the name of 
Heliocles. It can be concluded from this that at a certain date (145 B.C.) 
Heliocles seized Arachosia, Gandhara, Taxila and Sind Sagar Doab 
from Strato. Driven back to the west of the Jhelum, Strato and his 
successors were relegated to the band of territory situated between that 
river and the Yamuna, with the capital Sakala in Rechna Doab. 

The successors of Strato, Apollodotus II, Dionysius and Zoilus, 
continued to strike copper coins of the ‘“‘Apollo : tripod” type and silver 
coins of the “Athena Promachos” type, the latter marked with an 
identical monogram. On the other hand, ‘Athena Promachos”’ coins 
exist on which the legend associates the name of Strato I with that of his 
grandson Strato II : BACIAEQC CQTHPC CTPATONC [KAI 9I- 
AOJCTPATQNC, Maharajanam tratarasa Stratasa potrasa casa priya- 
pita- Stratasa. 

The eastern Greek kingdom disappeared in about the year 30 B.C. 
through the conquest of the Saka Azes I, and, as a sign of his victory, 
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the Scythian king in turn struck coins bearing the Athene Promachos on 
the reverse. 


3. THE WESTERN GREEK KINGDOM (ca 164-90 B.C.). —- The second 
volet of the diptych is filled with the feats of the western Greek kingdom 
which was founded by Eucratides after his victory over Demetrius. At 
the risk of being repetitive, we must summarize here the main stages of 
its history. 

1. Eucratides (ca 164-158). — a. In approximately the year 168-167, 
at the request of the Seleucid Antiochus IV, Eucratides, the son of 
Princess Laodicc, attacked the Bactro-Indian empire of the Euthydemid 
Demetrius. The latter besieged him with superior forces in Bactria, but 
Eucratides weakened his adversary by continual sallies and finally 
triumphed. He immediately seized Bactria, Sogdiana, Aria, Seistan and 
Arachosia. 

The successes Eucratides achieved in the eastern satrapies did not 
prevent his suzerain Antiochus IV from suffering serious disasters 
elsewhere : the ultimatum from the consul Popilius Laenas forced him to 
evacuate Egypt (169-168); the persecuted Jews rebelled (168-167), and 
Antiochus IV met his death during an expedition against Artaxias in 
Armenia (164). The Seleucid empire immediately disintegrated; almost 
everywhere, the satraps established their independence and Eucratides 
proclaimed himself great king of Bactria. His first coins are silver 
tetradrachms which reveal the aristocratic beauty of the prince : on the 
obverse, the bust of the diademed king, with or without a helmet, his 
shoulders covered or bare backed; on the reverse, the Dioscuri, with 
pilei headdresses charging on horseback. The legend is unilingual : 
BAZLIAEQY METFAAOY EYKPATIAOY. 

Strabo (XI, 11, 2, p. 516) is impressed by the might of the new king : 


“The kings of Bactria had more than one important town in their states : first 
Bactra, or as it is sometimes called Zariaspa, through which flows a river of the 
same name, a tributary of the Oxus; then Adraspa and several others more. 
Among the number of principal towns in the country there also appeared 
Eucratidaea, thus named after the [Greek] king [who had founded it]. Once they 
were masters of Bactria, the Greeks [following the example of the Persians) had 
subdivided it into satrapies” '5. 


b. Administrative worries were not enough to quell the warlike 


ardour of the king of Bactria : ‘‘Eucratides waged several wars with 
great courage... and reduced India into his power” (Justin, XLI, 6, 4). 


'S Translation by TARDIEU. 
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Details are lacking regarding that Indian campaign which, between the 
years 163 and 160, led Eucratides to triumph over the two Euthydemids 
Apollodotus I and Menander, but the bilingual coins show that the 
Basileus megas in turn considered himself as a mahd@rdja. 

Coinage once again enables us to follow his progress eastwards in the 
direction of the Indus. 

Crossing the Hindiikush, Eucratides first of all seized the Paropamisa- 
dae, or Kapisa, which was long to remain a fief coveted by the western 
Greek kingdom. As a mark of his victory, he minted copper coins of the 
“City of Kapist’ type : on the obverse, the bust of the helmeted king 
with the legend BALIAEQE METFAAOY EYKPATIAOY; on the re- 
verse, Zeus enthroned between two emblems, the forepart of an elephant 
to the left and a mountain to the right, with the legend Kavisiye nagara 
devata “divinity of the town of K4pisr’. 

Continuing his march eastwards, Eucratides wrested Gandhara from 
Apollodotus, and in that region minted copper coins of the ‘Nike with 
garland and palm” type and the bilingual legend METAAOY BAZI- 
AEQS EYKPATIAOY, Maharajasa Evukratitasa. 

It is possible, but not certain, that the conqueror crossed the Indus 
and seized the town of Taxila. In any case, he was the first to strike 
silver coins bearing the ‘‘Pilei of the Dioscuri” on the reverse, a type 
proper to the town of Taxila and which was used after him by a long 
series of sovereigns. 

Eucratides’ seizure of the Kabul valley led to the disappearance of his 
rival, King Apollodotus (163), but the eastern Greek kingdom was saved 
by Menander who was able to take advantage of favourable political 
circumstances in order partly to restore the empire of Euthydemus. 

c. The end of Eucratides’ rcign was marked by an eclipse in power. 
First of all, he was expulsed from Gandhara — but not from Kapisa — 
by Menander, and it was the latter’s turn to have his coins struck with 
the ‘“‘Winged Victory” characteristic of the region. 

However, the most dangerous enemy for the new Indo-Greek king- 
dom, as, moreover, for the Seleucid empire, was the Parthian king 
Mithridates I or Arsaces VI (171-138) of whom Eucratides was contem- 
porary, as Justin (XLI, 6. 1) remarks. Between the years 160 and 140, 
Mithridates, the true founder of Parthian power, was to deprive the 
Seleucids and their vassals of Media, Persia and Susiana, and settle in 
Mesopotamia where, facing Seleucia, he established a vast military camp 
which was later to become the Parthian capital, Ctesiphon. The resis- 
tance offered by Syria resulted in a humiliating defeat : Demetrius II 
Nicator was beaten and captured (140-139). 
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Eucratides was the first victim of the Parthian advance. At the very 
beginning of the campaign, in about 159, “two satrapies known as 
Aspionus and Turiva were wrested from the Bactrians by the Parthians, 
in the reign of Eucratides”’ (Strabo, XI, 11, 2, p. 517). In all probability 
these were two districts in Aria, Tapuria and Traxiana, the former 
situated on the Upper Atrek and the latter in the valley of Kasaf-rud, 
both around present-day Meched. 

Eucratides, who was absent at the time of the sudden attack, hastened 
to return to his states : 


“On his return, he was assassinated on the road by his son with whom he had 
shared the empire and who, without concealing his patricide and as if he had 
killed an enemy and not a father, drove his chariot over the bleeding body and 
had it cast away unburied” (Justin, XLI, 6, 5)?°. 


Menander took advantage of these events to recover Eastern Aracho- 
sia, as seems to be indicated by coinage of the ‘Elephant and Club” type 
which that prince struck, the club being the symbol of Heracles whose 
connection with Arachosia is attested by subsequent coinage. 

2. Heliocles (ca 158-135 B.C.). — The successor of Eucratides was 
Heliocles, possibly the patricidal son whose name Justin does not state. 
He also was more an Indian than a Greek king. His legend is bilingual : 
BAZIAEQY AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOY%, Maharajasa dhramikasa He- 
liyakreyasa. 

Without assessing the danger to Bactria, caused by Scythian nomad 
incursions and Parthian ambitions, he yielded to the Indian phantasm 
and attempted to win back the states which had been wrested from his 
father by Menander and Strato I. 

In approximately the year 145, making Kapisa the base of his 
operations, he advanced eastward and southward, and succeeded in 
taking Arachosia, Gandhara, Taxila and Sind Sagar Doab from Strato 
I, achieving much greater success than did Eucratides. However, here 
again, the coinage is the only source of information. 

a. For Bactria and Arachosia, “Standing Zeus”, holding a thunder- 
bolt in his right hand and a sceptre in his left. 

b. For Kapisa or the Paropamisadae, ““Enthroned Zeus”, a type 
which Eucratides was the first to strike. 

c. For Gandhara and Taxila together, copper coins of the “Elephant : 
Indian Buffalo” type, first minted by Apollodotus I, the elephant 
representing Taxila and the buffalo (of Siva), Gandhara. 


'® Translation by CHAMBRY. 
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d. For Taxila alone, Heliocles invented the copper “Bust of the king: 
Elephant”, and one of his successors, Antialcidas, continued to strike it. 

Heliocles was the last Indo-Greek king to rule simultaneously over 
Bactria and North-West India, on both sides of the Hindiikush. How- 
ever, perpetual warfare had exhausted the Bactrians : 


“Tossed from war to war, they lost not only their empire but also their 
freedom. Exhausted by their wars against the Sogdians, Arachosians, Drangians, 
Arians and Indians, they finally fell, as if worn out, under the yoke of the 
Parthians who until then had been weaker than them” (Justin, XLI, 6, 3)!’. 


In fact, in about the year 140, after an important transfer of popula- 
tions to which we will refer further on, the Greeks had to abandon 
Bactria to the nomads and withdraw to the south of the Hindukush. 
Heliocles’ states were reduced to the Kabul valley and the Western 
Punjab; to the east of the Jhelum they were adjacent to the possessions 
of Strato and his successors. Heliocles seems to have settled in Taxila, 
leaving viceroys — Diomedes, Philoxenus, Artemidorus and Peucolaus 
— to govern the district of Puskaravati in Gandhara. In fact, all those 
princes struck coins of the ‘“‘Puskaravati Goddess : Indian Buffalo” type, 
with the Prakrit legend Pakhalavadi devada, usabhe. The goddess in 
question appears in the form of a native woman (coins of Philoxenus) or 
again in that of Artemis (coins of Artemidorus and Peucolaus). The very 
name of Peucolaus is derived from the toponym Peucolaitis or Peucelao- 
tis, the Greek transcription of Puskaravatt. 

3. Lysias (ca 135-125 B.C.). — Lysias succeeded Heliocles on the 
throne of Taxila and awarded himself the title of invincible : BAZI- 
AEQZ ANIKHTOY LYZIOY, Maharajasa apadihatasa Lisikasa. His 
silver coins of the ‘Standing Heracles” type, copied from Demetrius, 
link him with Arachosia. He may have started as a viceroy in Arachosia, 
under Heliocles, before accompanying the latter to the Punjab. 

4. Antialcidas (ca 125-100 B.C.). — A single copper coin exists which 
associates Lysias and Antialcidas : the name of the former appears on 
the obverse with a bust of Heracles, that of the latter on the reverse with 
the ‘“‘Pilei of the Dioscuri”. This connection is an indication of an 
immediate succession. 

An inscription from Vidisa, present-day Besnagar (LOpeRs, 669), has 
Antialcidas reign in Taxila, and gives him as a contemporary of the 


'7 Translation by CHAMBRY. 
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Indian king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra who we believe may have been the 
fifth Sunga known to the Purana by the name of Bhadraka : 


“That Garudadhvaja (pillar surmounted by a Garuda bird) of Vasudeva 
(Visnu), god of gods, was erected by Heliodora (Heliodorus), a follower of the 
Bhagavat, son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of Taksasila who came as the 
Greek ambassador (yavanadiuta) of the great king Amtalikita (Antialcidas) to 
king Kasiputa Bhagabhadra, the saviour (trdtdra), in the fourtheenth year of his 
reign’’. 


This is an attempt to connect a Greek sovereign, Antialcidas, with an 
Indian king of the Sunga dynasty, Bhagabhadra. The first relations 
between the Yavanas and Sungas were of a distinctly offensive nature : 
the Euthydemids Demetrius, Apollodotus I and Menander had brought 
war to the very heart of the Indian kingdom then, after the constitution 
of the eastern Greek kingdom, Apollodotus and Menander had set 
themselves up as “‘Saviours”, (owtip, trdtdra) of the Buddhist Indians 
against the endeavours of Pusyamitra who posed as a restorer of 
brahmanical institutions. Relations were doubtless no better between the 
last Euthydemids, Strato I and his successors, who were still favourable 
to Buddhism, and the last Sungas, Bhadraka, etc., who had turned to 
the religion of the Bhagavatas and favoured Visnuite propaganda in the 
region of Vidisa, in Avanti. As representative of the western Greek 
kingdom founded by Eucratides and Heliocles, Antialcidas, profiting 
from that antagonism, attempted to inflict a fatal blow on his rivals, the 
Euthydemids of the eastern kingdom. Once he had been informed of the 
sympathy nurtured by the Indian king Bhagabhadra for Visnuism, he 
sent him as ambassador a Greek from Taxila named Dio, who was 
also an adherent of the Bhagavata religion. When he reached Vidisa, the 
ambassador erected a pillar surmounted by a Garuda in honour of 
Visnu. This converted Greek could not fail to be welcome at the Sunga 
court. Doubtless, his activity was not limited to that pious gesture : it 
can be supposed that he negotiated an alliance between Antialcidas and 
Bhagabhadra, directed against the eastern Greek kingdom. Nevertheless, 
the latter survived until the arrival of the Saka hordes. 

Antialcidas left silver coins representing on the obverse the bust of the 
king, wearing a diadem or a helmet and carrying the kausia; on the 
reverse Zeus enthroned, a type introduced by Eucratides in Kapisi. The 
copper coins are of the “Bust of the King : Taxilan Elephant” type or, 
more often, “Bust of Zeus : Pilei of the Dioscuri” a type first struck by 
Eucratides in Taxila. The legend is bilingual : BALIAEQ2 NIKH®O- 
POY ANTIAAKIAOY, Maharajasa jayadharasa Amitialikitasa. 
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5. Archebius (ca 100-90 B.C.). — The ‘‘Pilei of the Dioscuri’’ which 
appear in turn on the reverse of the coins of Eucratides, of Lysias and 
Antialcidas together, and finally of Antialcidas alone, are again found 
on the coins of the BALIAEQ AIKAIOY NIKH®OPOY APXEBIOY, 
Mahdarasajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa. From this we can 
conclude that Archebius immediately succeeded Antialcidas as king of 
Taxila. After his time, the western Punjab fell into the hands of the 
Sakas of Maues, and it was the turn of a Scythian satrap, Liaka 
Kusulaka, to strike coins of the “Pilei of the Dioscuri” type copied, it is 
true, not from Archebius directly, but from his distant predecessor 
Eucratides. 


II. BUDDHISM UNDER THE SUNGAS 


During the period with which we are concerned, Buddhism was far 
from encountering the royal favours which it had enjoyed under the 
Maurya emperors, in particular from its official benefactor Asoka. It lost 
as much as it gained. Its most important losses were the persecution by 
Pusyamitra and the dangers incurred by the religion from the mo- 
netheism of the Bhagavatas; to its advantage, however, were the deve- 
lopment of Buddhist centres throughout the sub-continent, the forma- 
tion of the Central Indian school of sculpture, the “orthodoxy” of 
popular piety, finally and above all, the effloresence of schools and 
sects. This last point is of such great importance that a special chapter 
will be devoted to it. The other points will de dealt with here in brief. 


1. THE PERSECUTION BY PUSYAMITRA 


As we saw earlier, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, Pusyamitra 
(187-151 B.C.), was of brahmin origin. Commander-in-chief of the last 
Maurya, Brhadratha, he assassinated his master and seized the power. 
He had to subdue Yajnasena, the king of Vidarbha, who had remained 
faithful to the former ruling family; and a double Greek invasion almost 
caused him to lose the throne. Freed from external danger by the 
dissensions among his enemies, he considered his successes sufficient to 
warrant two celebrations of the harse sacrifice. Once peace had returned, 
he re-established the old Vedic ritual, and governed with the support of 
the brahmins. 

It is certain that he showed no favour to the Buddhists, but it is not 
certain that he persecuted them'®. Nevertheless, according to a persist- 


1® This question is briefly examined by N.N. GHosHi, Did Pusyamitra Sunga persecute 
the Buddhist?, B.C. Law Volume, I, Calcutta, 1945, pp. 210-17. * 
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ent Buddhist tradition which was shared by all schools, Pusyamitra is 
held to be enemy number one of the sons of the Sdkya and the most 
cruel persecutor of the religion. The following is a chronological list of 
the documents which the Buddhists placed in his file : 

1. The Vibhdsaé (T 1545, ch. 125, p. 655b-c), a work by Kasmirian 
Arhats of the second century A.D., represents the views of the Sarvasti- 
vadin-Vaibhasika school. It claims that after the bloody persecution, 
Pusyamitra met his death at the hands of a deity under the Bodhi tree : 


“Formerly, there was a brahmin-king Pu sha yu (Pusyamitra) who detested 
the Law of the Buddha : he set fire to Sitras, destroyed Stipas, razed 
Samgharamas and massacred Bhiksus. In the frontier-country (pratyantajana- 
pada) of the kingdom of Chia shé mi lo (KaSmira), he destroyed 500 Samghara- 
mas and, in other places, even more. The wicked Mara cunningly sent him 
Kumbhandas, Yaksas and Asuras to support his power in secret, so much so 
that nowhere was anyone able to resist him. Gradually destroying the Law of 
the Buddha, he reached the Bodhi tree. The deity of that tree, named 7i yii 
(Satyavak) thought : ‘Here is this foolish and cruel king who wishes to destroy 
the place where the Bhagavat Buddhas, as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, 
vanquished Mara the wicked and won marvellous Enlightenment’. Immediately, 
this divinity manifested, by transformation, a female body of great beauty and 
prostrated herself before the king. On seeing this, the king was seized with desire, 
but as soon as the good Law-protecting deity had obtained his favours, she 
killed him and slew his army, as well as the troop of Asuras; none escaped her 
blows”. 


Hence, according to this narration, the brahmin Holophernes met his 
death from the blows of a Buddhist Judith at the foot of the Bodhi tree 
in Bodh-Gaya. 

2. The Legend of Asoka (Divya, pp. 433-4; T 2042, ch. 3, p. Illa 28- 
b 26; T 2043, ch. 5, p. 149a 15-b 17; T 99, ch. 25, pp. 1816 19-182c 2) 
presents a different and more elaborate version of the same event, but 
here again it is a work of Sarvastivadin origin. 


“Pusyamitra, deliberating with his ministers, said to them : ‘How can I spread 
my name in the world?’ Then there was a counsellor who replied : ‘In the past 
your predecessor, King Asoka, erected 84,000 Stiipas in Jambudvipa and gave 
away one hundred koti of gold. As long as the Law of the Buddha is followed 
and it remains in the world, his name will continue to endure. You can, O king, 
follow his example and erect 84,000 Stipas, then your name will remain in this 
world for a long time’. Pusyamitra answered : ‘In the past my predecessor was 
powerful enough to achieve things. But as for myself, how could I carry out 
such work? Is there yet another means of equalling Asoka?’. 

There was a counsellor with perverse views who said : “Whether onc does right 
or wrong, in both cases one equally wins renown. Because the earlier king 
had been able to erect 84,000 Stipas, his glory will last for a long time. If you 
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destroy them, your name will also be transmitted to future generations’. Pusya- 
mitra assembled the four army units and advanced as far as the Kukkutarama 
monastery [in Pataliputra] with the intention of breaking open the doors of that 
monastery. At that moment, the roaring of a lion was heard at the door of the 
monastery, and this frightened the king greatly. He did not dare enter the 
monastery and went away. Three times he thus returned without being able to 
enter. Finally, he summoned the bhiksus and said to them : ‘I wish to destroy 
the Law of the Buddha. Do you prefer, O bhiksus, to preserve the stipa or the 
dwelling of the Samgha?’. The bhiksus answered : ‘We wish to preserve the 
stupa’. There upon Pusyamitra slew the monks and destroyed the dwelling of the 
Samgha. Applying these measures progressively as far as the kingdom of Sakala 
{in the eastern Punjab] he published the following edict : ‘Whoever brings me the 
head of a Sramana will be rewarded with a gold piece’. 

In that country, in a great stipa (var. in the monastery of the ‘King of the 
Dharma’], lived an Arhat. By his supernormal powers, he produced several 
myriad heads of Sramanas and he told the inhabitants to have them borne to the 
king. The king heard about that and wanted to slay that Arhat. However, the 
latter entered the attainment of cessation (nirodhasamdpatti), and it was impos- 
sible to kill him. 

Then the king set out and went to the kingdom of Sthilakosthaka [in 
Uddiyana] with the intention of destroying the Law of the Buddha. Within the 
territory of that kingdom there was a Yaksa [Damstranivasin] who protected the 
Doctrine of the Buddha. He made this remark : I have received and I maintain 
the precepts of the Buddha; I cannot harm anyone at all. How can I protect and 
uphold the Law of the Buddha? Formerly, the Yaksa Krmiga asked me for my 
daughter, I refused his request because he misbehaved. Now I must give him my 
daughter for the sake of the Law of the Buddha’. There was, however, an 
extremely sturdy Yaksa who ceaselessly protected King Pusyamitra and, because 
of his power, no one could harm the king. However, the Yaksa Damstranivasin 
(var. the guardian spirits of Bodhi] lured the Yaksa who protected Pusyamitra to 
the Southern Ocean. Then the Yaksa Krmisa seized an enormous mountain and 
crushed King Pusyamitra as well as his army. That is why that mountain is 
called Sunihita. King Pusyamitra was put to death and the great dynasty of the 
Mauryas was extinguished’!°. 


According to that version, Pusyamitra, presented as the last of the 
Mauryas, destroyed the Kukkutarama monastery in Pataliputra (iden- 
tified with the ASokarama) and massacred all its monks. Continuing his 
extortions, he arrived in Sakala in the Eastern Punjab. There an Arhat 
who is not named but who, judging from other sources, we presume to 
be Kundopadhaniya, succeeded in exhausting the king’s treasury. Since 
the latter had put a price on the heads of the bhiksus, the Arhat 
magically produced several myriad heads of Sramanas and, as the king 
had committed himself to buy them, his reserves of gold were rapidly 


19 Translation based on PRzyLuski, Légende d'Asoka, pp. 301-3, with a few minor 
modifications. 
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used up. Pusyamitra then went to the kingdom of Sthulakosthaka in 
Uddiyana. There a Buddhist Yaksa, the official protector of the Dharma- 
rajika stupa containing one of the Buddha’s teeth, and who for this 
reason was named Damstranivasin, undertook to end the persecution. 
However, since his lay vows prevented him from fighting Pusyamitra 
himself, he gave his daughter in marriage to Krmisa, a foreign Yaksa 
who was not bound by the same scruples. Krmisa lured Pusyamitra and 
his army to the Southern Ocean and crushed them under a mountain. 
P.C. Bagchi has identified the two victorious Yaksas with Indo-Greek 
kings of the second century : according to him the Buddhist Damstrani- 
vasin was none other than Menander, and his ally Krmisa, the Euthyde- 
mid Demetrius2°. However, this identification produces difficulties of a 
chronological nature if, as we believe, Demetrius disappeared from the 
political scene in 167 B.C., well before the death of Pusyamitra fixed 
according to the calculation adopted here in 151 B.C. 

3. The Sdriputrapariprcecha (T 1465, p. 800a-b) is a work of Maha- 
samghika origin translated into Chinese between the years 317 and 420 
A.D. It contains, in a more developed and even more marvellous form, 
an account of the persecution and death of Pusyamitra, of which this is 
a translation : 


“After Upagupta, there was the Mauryan king Asoka; he disseminated the 
Stra and Vinaya in the world. His grandson named Fu sha mi to lo (Pusya- 
mitra) succeeded him to the throne. One day, he asked his ministers ‘What can I 
do to make my name live on?’. A minister said to him : ‘There are only two 
means : to build 84,000 stiipas as did the former king [Asoka], renounce the 
assets of the kingdom and present them to the Three Jewels : such is the first 
means. The second is to do everything to the contrary : destroy the stupas, 
abolish the Law, persecute and exterminate the fourfold Samgha : such is the 
second means. Thus, good or bad, your name will live on’. The king said : ‘I 
have neither the power nor the virtues of the former king; I will therefore adopt 
the second line of conduct to make a name for myself’. 

At the head of four army units, the king attacked the monastery of Chi chiieh 
(Kukkutarama) in [Pataliputra). The monastery had two stone lions which 
roared and made the earth quake. Greatly afraid, the king beat a retreat and 
returned to the town. The inhabitants watched him shouting and weeping, and 
blocked the way. The king’s anger increased and, not daring to return, he forced 
his officers to slaughter the inhabitants without warning. Then by means of a 
decree, he summoned the seven assemblies; bhiksus, bhiksunis, sramaneras and 
Sramaneris, Siksamanas, Sramanas and Sramanis assembled. The king asked 
them : ‘Which do you prefer me to destroy, the stupa or the samgharama?’. 
They all answered : “We would like nothing to be destroyed, but if that is 
impossible, destroy the samgharama’. The infuriated king cried : ‘Why should I 


20 Krimisa and Demetrius, YHQ, XXII, 1946, pp. 81-91. 
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not do it?”. So, he put them all to death, great and small indiscriminately. Blood 
flowed in streams. The king destroyed more than eight hundred samgharamas 
and stiipas. 

Lay people prompted by perfect faith raised their voices, uttered loud cries, 
lamented and became angry. The king seized and imprisoned them and had 
them whipped. Five hundred Arhats went up to Nan shan (Daksinagiri)?? where 
they took refuge, and since the mountains and valleys {in that place] were 
deserted and steep, the army could not reach them. That is why the king, fearing 
that they would not be annihilated, proposed rewards and appealed to all the 
kingdoms, saying : ‘If 1 obtain a head [of a religious], I will give three thousand 
pieces of gold as a reward’. The Arhat Chun t'u po t’an (Kundopadhaniya)?? and 
the people who, through the Buddha’s mission, were responsible for the dissemi- 
nation (of the Law], produced through transformation innumerable men who 
brought innumerable heads of bhiksus and bhiksunis and all of them received 
the [promised] gold, [so that] the king's coffers were completely empty. The 
king’s anger increased. Kundopadhanitya manifested his body and entered the 
attainment of cessation (nirodhasamapatti). The king became even more terrible, 
for the Arhat, protected by the power of the attainment, was invulnerable. The 
king set fire to ‘Siittra Towers’ (sutrakutagdara), but as the fire began to burn and 
swirling flames were about to reach the siitras, the bodhisattva Maitreya, by 
means of his supernormal power (rddhyabhijfid), secured my (sic) Sitra and 
Vinaya and ascended to the Tusita heaven again. 

Pusyamitra then went to the Ya ch’th t’a ‘Stipa of the Tooth’ (Damstra- 
stiipa?). The Yaksa of that stupa said : ‘There is a Yaksa Ch'ung hsing (Krmiéa); 
formerly he had asked for the hand of my daughter, but I had refused him 
disdainfully. Today, when I have sworn to protect the Law, I will give him my 
daughter so that he will become my friend’. The Yaksa Krmisa rejoiced and, 
grasping a huge mountain in his hand, crushed the king and his four army units 
with it, and they all died in an instant. Then the family of the king and his 
posterity were completely extinguished. 

After that, there was a king whose nature was excellent. The bodhisattva 
Maitreya created through transformation three hundred young men (kwmdra) 
who descended among mankind in order to seek Bodhi. They consulted the five 
hundred Arhats (of the Daksinagiri?] and received instruction in the Law. In 
that land, boys and girls together left the world (pravrajita), and so the bhiksus 
and bhiksunis regained their prosperity. The Arhats ascended to the [Tusita] 


21 Daksinagiri may possibly designate the mountainous region situated south of 
Rajagrha where the Buddhist texts record the village of Ekanala and the monastery of the 
Dakkhinagirivihara, or again the district in Avanti with the two towns of Ujjayini and 
Vidisa. 

22 This is the Kundadhana of the Pali sources (Majjhima, I, p. 462; Anguttara, I, p. 24; 
Theragatha, v. 15; Apadana, I, pp. 81-2); he is the foremost of ‘those who receive food- 
tickets’. Wherever he went, he was accompanied by the form of a woman visible to all eyes 
except his own (Anguttara Comm., I, pp. 260-6; Dhammapada Comm., III, pp. 52-8). He 
was part of the group of the four Great Listeners (Ekottara, T 125, ch. 44, p. 789a) and 
the sixteen Arhats (cf. S. Lévi, Les seize Arhat protecteurs de la Loi, JA, 1916, p. 58 of the 
offprint). The Milasarvastivadin Vinaya calls him Purna Kundopadhaniya (Divya, p. 45; 
T 1448, ch. 3, p. 14a 11). 
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heaven and recovered the Siitras and Vinayas which they brought back among 
mankind’’23, 


This version agrees with the preceding one in giving the Arhat 
Kundopadhantya and the two yaksas Damstra(nivasin] and Krmisa as 
Pusyamitra’s adversaries, but it locates the persecution and military 
operations which ensued in Magadhan territory around the Kukkuta- 
rama of Pataliputra and in the mountains of Daksindagiri, to the south of 
Rajagrha. We are indeed concerned with a “Stipa of the Tooth”, but 
this is not to be found in the kingdom of Sthilakosthaka in the Swat 
valley. No mention is made of the “Southern Ocean” where Pusyamitra 
supposedly met his death. Finally, in the quelling of the persecution, the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya intervenes here for the first time. 

The story does not supply us with any information about the king 
“whose nature was excellent” and who came “after” Pusyamitra. It 
might perhaps be the Indo-Greek king Menander whose Buddhist 
sympathies are well-known; but more probably, one of the Kusana 
sovereigns who, after the fall of the Sungas and Kanvas, supplanted the 
Sakas in North West India, and also showed themselves to be favou- 
rable to Buddhism. 

4. The Maijijusrimilakalpa (vv. 530-8), of uncertain date, also gives 
an account of Pusyamitra’s misdeeds and ignominious end, but refers to 
the sovereign Gomimukhya ‘“‘Great proprietor of cattle”, Gomisanda 
“Gomin, the ox’, in allusion to the Vedic sacrifices which were revived 
under the Sungas. 


“In that inferior age, there will be a king, Gomimukhya, destroyer of my 
religion (Sasandntadhdpako mama). Having seized the east (pracim disam) and 
the gates of Kasmir (Kasmire dvdram), that madman of evil intent will destroy 
viharas and venerable relics (dhdtuvara) and will cause the death of monks of 
good conduct. Having turned northwards (uttardm disam), he will meet his 
death : Under the blows of an angry Amanusya, he, his officers and his animal 
family will be struck by the edge of a mountain, and the wicked one will go to 
hell... After him will come a protector of the earth known as an adherent of the 
Buddha (buddhapaksa) : Mahayaksa the very generous one who will delight in 
the doctrine of the Buddhas”’. 


5. An echo of the persecution is again found in the seventeenth 
century in the History of Buddhism by Taranatha (p. 81) : 


“The former chaplain of King Nemacandra, Pusyamitra, king of the brah- 


23 Based on a partially translated passage in P. DeMtevVILLE, Les versions chinoises du 
Milindaparha, p. 45. 
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mins, in agreement with other heretics made war from MadhyadeSa to Jalan- 
dhara (Kasmir], burned numerous vihadras and killed several monks, although 
most of them succeeded in finding refuge in other lands. Pusyamitra died five 
years later in the north”. 


The only point over which the sources concur is the destruction of the 
Kukkutarama of Pataliputra ‘in the east’. If there was an encounter 
between Pusyamitra and the yaksas Damstranivasin and Krmisa, it is 
not known exactly where it took place : at Sthilakosthaka in the Swat 
valley, at the Daksinavihara on the heights above Rajagrha or in 
Avanti, at the gates of Kasmir or in Jalandhara. As for the death of 
Pusyamitra, it is in turn located under the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya, on 
the shores of the Southern Ocean or somewhere ‘in the north’. To 
judge from the documents, Pusyamitra must be acquitted through lack 
of proof. Nevertheless, as was remarked by H. Kern, in view of the 
varied opinions, it is possible that, in some localities, there may have 
been pillages of monasteries, perhaps with the tacit permission of the 
governors. 

The reality of the facts matters little. Whether or not they were 
menaced, the Buddhists at the end of the ancient era, deprived as they 
were of the royal favours which the Mauryas had bestowed on them and 
frightened by the clash of Yavana and Saka arms on the very soil of 
India, believed themselves to be persecuted and behaved accordingly. 
Further on, we will see the repercussion this state of mind had on the 
sons of the Sakya. 


2. — THE VISNUITE DANGER 


Far more than the so-called persecution by Pusyamitra, the successes 
of the Visnuite propaganda?‘ during the last two centuries of the ancient 


24 Visnuism occupies an important place in the general works on the religions of India : 
A. BaRTH, Les Religions de I'Inde, 5th ed., Paris, 1914; P. OLTRAMARE, Histoire des idées 
théosophiques dans I'Inde, 1, Paris, 1906; L.D. BARNETT, Hinduism, London, 1906; The 
Heart of India, London, 1908; E.W. Hopkins, Epic Mythalogy, Strasbourg, 1915; J.N. 
FARQUHAR, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, Oxford, 1920; H. v. GLASENAPP, 
Der Hinduismus, Munich, 1922; J. GoNnba, Inleiding tot het Indische Denken, Antwerp- 
Nijmegen, 1948; L. RENou, L’Hindouisme, Paris, 1951; Religions of Ancient India, London, 
1953; Inde Classique, 1, p. 640 sq. 

More specialized studies, R.G. BHANDARKAR, Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, Strasbourg, 1913; R. CHANDA, Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, Calcutta, 
1920; H.C. RaYCHAUDHURI, Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava 
Sect, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1926; K. RONNow, Svetadvipa, BSOS, V, 1929, p. 253 sq.; K.N. 
Goswami, Vaisnavism, THQ, XXX, 1954, pp. 354-73; XXXI, 1955, pp. 109-33; SORYA 
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era led the Buddhists into danger, and this was all the more serious in 
that it was a long time before its threat was assessed. 

The rival movement seems to have arisen around Mathura, in Sira- 
sena country, among the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni population which dei- 
fied its heroes or wise men, Vasudeva-Krsna, Narayana, and ended up 
by identifying them with the ancient Vedic deity Visnu. Several ruling 
families included Bhagavatas “Worshippers of the Lord” in their ranks, 
and it was not without reason that the ninth Sunga took the name of 
Bhagavata (or Bhaga), and that the first and third Kanvas were respecti- 
vely called Vasudeva and Narayana. In the neighbouring kingdoms, 
coinage reveals the existence of a Haridatta among the Almoras, of a 
Bhagavatamahadeva ‘‘Mahadeva, the worshipper of the Lord” among 
the Audumbaras, of a Visnudeva in Kanauj?°. 

The success of the Visnuite movement in central India, in approxima- 
tely the second century B.C., is attested by a sheaf of concordant 
evidence. Already under the first Mauryas, the ambassador Megasthenes 
remarks that “while Dionysus (Siva) is worshipped in the mountain, 
Heracles (Krsna) is worshipped on the plain, especially by the Surasenoi 
(Sirasena), an Indian people who possess two towns, Methora (Ma- 
thura) and Kleisobora (Krsnapura)” (Arrian, Jnd., VIII, 4). It is a fact 
that the region of Mathura has yielded ancient Visnuite images : the 
Balarama (or Samkarsana) in Lucknow Museum bearing a club in his 
right hand and a plough in his left; the Heracles in the Calcutta 
Museum representing Hercules overwhelming the lion of Nemea (Ma- 
thurd, pl. 47b). On a Gandharan intaglio there is a representation of a 
four-armed Visnu receiving the homage of an Indo-Scythian king. 

In about 150 B.C., the grammarian Patafijali makes several references 
to the Visnuite religion in his Mahabhdsya : he speaks of Krsna and his 
companion Samkarsana (II, 2, 24); he mentions a “Janardana, fourth”, 
an allusion to the group formed by Krsna and his peers, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (VI, 3, 5); he records two musical perfor- 
mances in the temples of Rama (Balarama or Samkarsana) and Kesava 
or Krsna-Visnu (II, 2, 34); finally, he notes the existence, in his own 
time, of mimes and plays representing the murder of Kamsa by Vasu- 
deva (III, 1.26). 

The inscriptions bear witness to the expansion of the Visnuite cult, not 


KAnta, The Essence of Vaisnavism, HQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 359-67; R.C. AGRAWALA, 
Vaisnavite Gleanings from the Medieval Inscriptions of Marwar, JBRS, XI, 1954, pp. 219-22. 
25 Cf. J. ALLAN, Coins of Ancient India, London, 1936, pp. 120, 123, 147. 
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only in VidisA and Mathura, cradle of the religion, but also on the east 
coast and in the Deccan. 

In the year 14 of the fifth Sunga, King Kasiputra Bhagabhadra (the 
Bhadraka of the Purdna), the Greek Heliodorus, son of Dio lived in 
Taxila and was named ambassador to the Sunga court by the great king 
Antalikita (Antialcidas, ca 125-100 B.C.). As a devout Bhagavata, he 
erected in Vidis4 (Besnagar) a pillar with a Garuda in honour of 
Vasudeva (Visnu), god of gods, and recalled on that occasion the ‘‘three 
immortal principles (trini amutapadani) which lead to salvation : mode- 
ration (dama), generosity (tydga) and diligence (apramdda)” (LUDERS, 
669). 

In the year 12 of the ninth Sunga, Bhaga or Bhagavata, a certain 
Bhagavata, son of Gotami, erected a second pillar with a Garuda, still in 
Vidisa, near the great Temple of the Lord (Vasudeva) (Arch. Surv. Ind. 
An. Rep. 1913-14, p. 190 sq.). 

A little later, in Ghasundi (district of Chitorgarh in Rajpitana), a 
certain Gajayana, son of Parasari, built a pujasilaprakara, a votive wall 
for the sacred stone of the Narayanavataka, in honour of Samkarsana 
and Vasudeva “Invincible lords and supreme sovereigns’’ (LUDERS, 6). 

In the reign of Sodasa the great satrap of Mathura, who is believed to 
have been a contemporary of Azilises (10 B.C.-5 A.D.), ‘“‘the statues of 
the fives heroes, Lords of the Vrsni family (bhagavatam Vrsninam 
pamcavirdnam pratimah) were installed in a stone temple (Sailadevagrha) 
in Mora (in the neighbourhood of Mathura) (EI, XXIV, p. 194). These 
are clearly the Visnuite heroes Baladeva, Akriira, Anadhrsti, Sarana and 
Viduratha. — At the same time and place, a certain Vasu erected a 
gateway (torana) and a balustrade (vedikd) in the great temple of the 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, in the hope that the Bhagavat Vasudeva, propitiat- 
ed by that offering, would show his favour to the great satrap Sodasa 
(EI, XXIV, p. 208). 

At Nanaghit, in Northern Maharastra, Queen Nayanika, the wife of 
the Lord of the Deccan Satakarni (ca 27-17 B.C.), invoked the gods 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, as well as the old Vedic deities such as Indra 
and Varuna (LUpers, 1112). Her example was to be followed by several 
of her descendants. 

Laconic though these indications are, they show that the grammarian 
Pataiijali and the pious donors were familiar with the moral doctrines of 
Visnuism and that, for example, the three immortal principles recalled 
by Heliodorus are in line with the moral homilies of the Mahabharata 
(V, 43, 22; XI, 7, 23), particularly the Bhagavadgita (XVI, 1-3). The 
Bhagavatas of the second century B.C. seem to be fully aware of the 
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doctrine of the vy#ha or manifestations of Visnu, as it is formulated in 
the Mahabharata (XII, 39, 73) : “From the upper form of Visnu, called 
Vasudeva, would emerge the Samkarsana bound to cosmic matter by 
the individual soul; from the Samkarsana would spring the Pradyumna 
which corresponds to the organ of the cosmic mind (manas); from the 
Pradyumna would come the Aniruddha, cosmic egotism (ahamk4ra). In 
the navel of the Aniruddha grew a lotus in which was born Brahma to 
whom all moving and unmoving beings owe their existence’. These 
vyuha moreover, are the transposition into the cosmic level of genealo- 
gical relationships, real or imaginary, in the history of the Yadava- 
Satvata-Vrsni clans : Vasudeva is Krsna himself, Samkarsana is his 
eldest brother Balarama, Pradyumna is his son and Aniruddha, his 
grandson. 

First for their kin, then for their sectaries, these heroes, deified and 
identified with Visnu, are the object of exclusive attachment which was 
soon to turn to total devotion (bhakti). The bhagavata adherent turns 
from the external world in order to commune with himself and find the 
divine presence within himself. This sublime attainment is most often 
conceived as an equation between the soul and God enabling one to see 
oneself in all beings and to see all beings within oneself. Personal effort, 
or yoga, is indispensable for finding that union, but does not constitute 
the only means of salvation. God, in this case Visnu, aids the devotee 
with his grace (prasdda); he works continually for the welfare of the 
world and, in the event of imminent danger, he becomes partially or 
wholly incarnate in the form of an animal, a man, a hero or a god in 
order to go to the help of threatened beings. These divine descents, 
called avatGra, are indeterminate in number. Ten main ones are known 
to us; among them is Krsna of the Yaddava tribe, a native of Mathura. 

As far as we are concerned, this is the first time that Buddhism was 
confronted with a living theist doctrine positing in precise terms the 
problems of God, the soul and their interrelationship. It is not that India 
had never posited them before, since in the ancient Upanisad, all possible 
and imaginable solutions to philosophical and religious questions are set 
out in a more or less meaningful form. However, early Buddhism arose 
in an environment which was alien to those speculations or, if it was 
aware of some of them, it relegated them immediately to those indeter- 
minate points (avyakrtavastu) about which it is useless, even dangerous, 
to express an opinion. Throughout the Buddhist canon, there is only a 
single passage (Arguttara, I, p. 174) in which the problem of the Lord 
God is considered, and it is resolved merely in the negative : ‘““Those who 
attribute everything to the creation of the Lord (issaranimm@na) have no 
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further desire for action, make no further effort to do this or avoid 
that”. As for the Buddhist attitude regarding the soul, it is — to say the 
very least — resolutely anti-spiritualist, since all the phenomena of 
existence are said to be transitory, painful and devoid of substance 
(anatman). 

When Visnuite propaganda put theism and spirituality back in the 
forefront of actuality, the Buddhists were compelled to reconsider the 
problem. They began by getting information about the theories of their 
adversaries, without trying to minimize their importance. To the old list 
of heretical sects drawn up in the Anguttara (III, p. 276), the canonical 
commentaries (Mahdaniddesa, I, p. 89) were henceforth to add the 
sectaries of Vasudeva and Baladeva. The great Buddhist scholars were 
fully informed about the implications, whether Visnuite or Sivaite, of 
Hindu theism and Brahmanical speculations concerning the Trimirti : 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Here, we will merely give as an example three 
passages from the Upadesa of Nagarjuna : 


‘‘MaheSvara, the Great Lord, has eight arms (astabhuja), three eyes (trinetra) 
and his mount is the white bull (Nandin]. Visnu, ‘Universal Hearing’, has four 
arms; he holds a conch (Sarnkha) and a disk (cakra), he is mounted on the 
golden-winged bird [Garuda]. The god Kumara holds a cock (kukkuta), a hand- 
bell (ghanta), a red standard (lohitapataka) and his mount is a peacock (sikha- 
gata)” (T 1509, ch. 2, p. 73a). — “After the Kalpa’s fire, everything is empty; 
then, through the causal power of beings’ merits, winds arrive from the ten 
regions and, colliding and touching, can uphold the great waters. On the waters, 
there is a man with a thousand heads, two thousand arms and two thousand 
feet, named Visnu. From his navel issues a precious lotus with a thousand leaves 
and golden in colour, the brilliance and rays of which are like the combined light 
of ten thousand suns. On that lotus, there is a man seated, his legs folded, who 
in turn possesses infinite light. He is named Brahma, the king of the gods. That 
Brahma mentally gives birth to eight sons, and those eight sons engender the 
sky, earth and men. Brahma has completely eliminated all desire and all hatred” 
(Ibid., ch. 8, p. 116a). — “There are gods who claim supremacy and who, in 
their arrogance, assert that they are the creators of the beings and things of 
heaven and earth. Thus Brahm, the king of the gods, said to the other Brahmas : 
‘It is I who created you’. The god Visnu said: ‘All the rich, noble and glorious 
men in the universe are portions of my person. It is | who created the universe 
and it is I who destroy it (cf. Gita, VI, 6). The creation and destruction of the 
universe is my work’. By speaking thus, those gods destroy the doctrine of the 
dependent origination of all phenomena” (Jbid, ch. 10, p. 128a). 


Many similar passages could be quoted in other Buddhist works such 
as the Mahdparinirvanasitra (T 374, ch. 19, p. 476b), the Madhyamaka- 
Sastra by Nagarjuna (T 1564, ch. 1, p. 16), the Satasdstra of Aryadeva 
(T 1569, ch. 1, p. 168a) as well as his Treatise on the Nirvana of the 
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Heretics (T 1640, p. 157c), the Commentary on the Satasastra by the 
Parthian Chi tsang (T 1827, ch. 1, p. 244a), etc. 

It now remains for us to discover to what degree the Buddhists 
allowed themselves to be influenced by the rival propaganda. Distinct- 
ions need to be made. The great scholars of the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana, versed as they were in the study of canonical texts, showed 
themselves to be resolutely unwilling to accept spirituality or creationist 
theism, whether it was of Visnuite or Sivaite origin. Not content with 
repeating afresh the refutation of the Atman — see, for example, 
chapter IX of the Kosa — they did not hesitate to attack the great gods 
of Hinduism and the philosophical concepts which supported them. 

The verses cited by Nagarjuna in his Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 2, p. 73a) 
say in substance that the wise man, whatever his particular devotion for 
the unpretentious minor gods may be, does not believe in God and does 
not rely on God. The great gods of Hinduism, those of painting, 
sculpture, tradition and hymns, always appeared armed, and that 
warlike attitude can only be explained by fear and wickedness. In fact, 
they can do nothing for men : those who revere them do not avoid 
suffering or death; those who scorn them may well enjoy good fortune 
on earth. The truth is that in this world the destiny of mankind has no 
other explanation than action which automatically finds maturation, and 
gods play no part in that. 

The argument developed by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakosa (I, 
pp. 311-13; V, p. 19) is more philosophical. It can be summarized as 
follows : To say that things occur through a single cause, or through 
God, Mahadeva or Vasudeva, is not acceptable for several reasons : 1. If 
things occurred through a single and immutable cause, they would all 
occur at the same time, whereas everyone knows that they occur 
successively. If the order of their occurrence in time depended on causes 
outside God, God would no longer be the single cause. — 2. God 
creates for his own satisfaction or for the satisfaction of creatures. If the 
creates for his own satisfaction, that is because there is something to be 
gained, and he is not god. If he creates for the satisfaction of others, 
how is it possible to explain that the latter remain subject to all kinds of 
suffering? — 3. To assert the creative activity of God is gratuitously to 
posit an invisible and uncontrollable cause, while neglecting the visible 
causes the efficacy of which can be ascertained at any time. 

The clarity of this position adopted on the philosophical level in no 
way prevented good neighbourliness between the Buddhists and the 
Vaisnavas. Both religions have many points in common : each gives the 
same importance to ahimsd, and the doctrine of the Visnuite avatara has 
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its counterpart in the Buddhist concept with regard to the Buddhas of 
the past which is attested in the canonical texts (cf. Mahapaddna 
Suttanta, Digha, II, pp. 2-8) and depicted on the ancient sculptures of 
Bharhut and Safici?®. Although they were still very close to the original 
Buddhism, certain Hinayanist sects, particularly that of the Maha- 
samghikas whose presence in Mathura is confirmed by the Lion Capital 
(Konow, p. 48), were to some extent influenced by Visnuite doctrines : 
the Lokottaravada which proclaims the transcendence of the Buddha 
was possibly provoked and at any rate favoured by the devotional 
atmosphere with which the Bhagavatas, in Saurasena country or Avanti, 
surrounded their chosen deities. 

However, it is particularly the Mahayanists who were influenced by 
Hindu theism; in the Lotus of the Good Law, the Buddha, who impart- 
ially displays identical concern for all creatures, is the brother of the 
Narayana who declares in the Gitd (IX, 19) : “I make no difference 
between all creatures; none do I hate, none do I love’, and it is 
symptomatic that the Lotus so often qualifies the manifestations of the 
deeds of the Buddhas as vytha (pp. 117, 146, 209, 219, etc.). A curious 
Buddhist text which has yet to be edited, the Suklavidarsand, does not 
hesitate to explain certain theories by worldly quotations and to resort 
to the authority of the Gitd. Finally, the great Buddhist scholars such as 
Aryadeva (T 1640, p. 157c), Chi tsang (T 1827, ch. I, p. 244a), P’u 
kuang (T 1821, ch. 7, p. 140a) were the first to note the strange 
resemblance which connects the Mahayanist theory of the Three Bodies 
of the Buddha with the Visnuite and Sivaite elucubrations on the three 
bodies of Isvara. 

However, it took centuries for this assimilative phenomenon to put 
the two religions on practically the same level. Under the Sungas, the 
Buddhists were able to maintain the message of Sakyamuni in its 
original integrity better than under the Guptas. 


3. — THE GREAT VIHARAS OF THE SUNGA PERIOD 


Neither the persecution by Pusyamitra nor the success of the Visnuite 
propaganda prevented the sons of the Sakya from ensuring themselves 
powerful positions in the Indian sub-continent which were as many 
centres of influence. To the old viharas founded in ancient times, as well 
as the more recent ones built under the Mauryas, were added new ones 
which rivalled the old. Unfortunately, the Sinhalese chronicle is the sole 


26 CUNNINGHAM, The Stipa of Bharhut, pl. XXIX, XXX; J. MARSHALL, etc., Monu- 
ments of Safichi, pt. XV, XX1, XXXIX, XLV, LIV. 
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source of information on this prosperity, and the exaggerations it 
bestows on the subject are hardly of a nature to inspire confidence. 

We saw above how the Sinhalese king Dutthagamani celebrated his 
victory over the Cola Elara by erecting, among other monuments, the 
Mahathipa of Anuradhapura. The laying of the foundation stone took 
place in the year 382 after the Nirvana (104 B.C.), at a time when the 
Indo-Greek king Antialcidas, in Taxila, entered into diplomatic relations 
with the Sunga Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. On that occasion, fourteen 
monasteries in Jambudvipa were represented at the ceremonies by large 
delegations. The Dipavamsa (XIX, 5-7) merely notes the names of the 
leaders, while the Mahdvamsa (XXIX, 29-43) indicates the monasteries 
where they came from as well as the number of Indian monks who 
participated in those delegations. 


Size of the 
Delegation 


Monastery of 


Leaders of the delegates ne 
origin 


1. Indagutta Rajagaha 
2. Dhammasena Isipatana 12,000 
3. Piyadassi Jetaramavihara 60,000 
4. Urubuddharakkhita Mahavana of 

Vesalt 18,000 
5, Urudhammarakkhita Ghositarama of 

Kosambi 30,000 
6. Urusamgharakkhita Dakkhinagiri 

of Ujjent 40,000 
7. Mittinna (Mittanna) Asokarama of 

Pupphapura 160,000 
8. Uttinna (Anattana) Kasmira 280,000 
9. Mahadeva Pallavabhoga 460,000 
10. Yonamahadhammarakkhita Alasande Yona- 

nagara 30,000 
tl. Uttara Vattaniya senasena 

in Vinjhatavi 60,000 
12. Cittagutta Bodhimandavihara 30,000 
13. Candagutta Vanavasa 


14. Suriyagutta Kelasavihara 


1,436,000 


The leaders of the delegates are not purely fictional. Indagutta and 
Piyadassi are assured of a place in the Buddhist legend (Mahdavamsa 
Comm., pp. 531, 550). The others took as religious names those which 
had already been borne by famous predecessors : Mahadeva continued 
in Pallavabhoga the part played formerly by his homonym in Mahisa- 
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mandala. The three Rakkhitas (Buddha-, Dharma- and Samgha- 
rakkhita) carried on the glorious lineage of the Rakkhitas who distin- 
guished themselves in Vanavasa, Aparantaka, Maharattha and Yonaka- 
loka. Even before Asoka, a series of religious whose names ended in 
Gutta represented in the Kukkutarama of Pataliputra an ancient tradi- 
tion the origins of which date back to Maha Kassapa; a list of them is 
provided by the Samyutta Commentary (III, p. 143) : Candagutta, 
Suriyagutta, Assagutta, Yonakadhammarakkhita, and Tissa, the youn- 
ger brother of Asoka. 

Of greater interest is the list of the fourteen monasteries which were 
represented at the inauguration of the Mahathipa. At least five of them 
were founded in early times : 1. Rajagaha, the ancient capital of 
Magadha; 2. the /sipatana on the outskirts of Varanasi, where the 
Buddha had expounded his first discourse; 3. the Jeta@radmavihdra foun- 
ded in Sravasti by the banker Anathapindika; 4. the Mahdvana of 
Vaisali, better known by the name of Kiitagarasala; 5. the Ghositarama 
in Kausambt founded by the banker Ghosita. 

Other more recent monasteries, which dated from the time of Asoka 
and owed their creation either to the emperor himself, or to Buddhist 
missionaries from the Mauryan period : |. the Dakkhindagiri of Ujjeni, 
situated in the province of Avanti where Asoka was viceroy and where 
his son Mahinda stayed for some months before his departure for 
Ceylon; 2. the Asokarama of Pupphapura, a large monastery founded 
by Asoka in Pataliputra on the site of the former Kukkutarama; 3. 
Kasmira, converted by Majjhantika and his companions; 4. Palla- 
vabhoga, not the ‘‘Persian Kingdom” (Pahlavabhoga) as claimed by W. 
Geiger, but Pallavanad, present-day Palnod, in the district of Guntur in 
Andhra country, perhaps the region of Mahisamandala converted by 
the missionary Mahadeva; 5. Alasanda Yonanagara, Alexandria-under- 
the Caucasus, founded by Alexander in the Paropamisadae and capital 
of Yonakaloka, where Mahdarakkhita preached the Good Law; 6. 
Vanavasa, chief town of northern Kanara where Rakkhita was noted for 
his preaching; 7. the Keldsavihdra, doubtless built in the Himalayan 
region, near the mythical Lake Anavatapta, by the founders of the 
Haimavata sect, Majjhima, etc., whose relics lie in Sdajici and its 
neighbourhood. 

Two monasteries remain which are mentioned here for the first time : 
1. the Bodhimanda can only be located in Bodh-Gaya, the small village 
immortalized by the wonder of the Enlightenment, but this vihara 
should not be confused with the Mahabodhi monastery, also built in 
‘Bodh-Gaya but in the reign of Samudragupta (ca 335-375) at the 
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instigation of the Sinhalese king Sirimeghavanna (cf. Hsi yu chi, T 
2087, ch. 8, p. 918b; Wang hsiian ts’é, T 2122, ch. 29, p. 502c). — 2. The 
Vattaniya sendsana was a hermitage situated in the Vinjhatavi, a forest 
on the Vindhya. In the past, this forest extended much further east than 
at present and was traversed by a highway linking Pataliputra and 
Tamralipti; it was this route that Asoka took when he escorted the 
Bodhi tree to the sea (MhAv., XIX, 6). In the Sunga period, the Vattaniya 
senasana served as a residence for the Venerables Rohana and Assa- 
gutta, and it was there that they conferred ordination and gave the first 
instruction to a young man from Kajangala (Skt. Kacangala in Pundra- 
vardhana, present-day Mahasthan, District of Bogra); that young man 
was destined to go to Sagala in the eastern Punjab in order to convert 
King Menander (Milinda, pp. 10, 12, 14). The hermitage was the daily 
setting for a wonder which is recorded in the following terms by the 
Atthasalini (p. 419) and the Visuddhimagga (p. 430; ed. Warren, p. 363) : 
the Venerable Assagutta, on seeing that the monks were eating their 
food dry, expressed the wish that, each day before the meal, the 
neighbouring pool would take on the taste of curds. His wish was 
granted and from then on the water of the pool was transformed, before 
the meal, into curds but resumed its natural taste immediately af- 
terwards. We add that the Chinese versions of the Milindapariha do 
indeed mention a Vattaniya (transcribed as Ho tan) monastery located 
“in a mountain of the land” in which dwelled S00 Arhats, including E 
po yiieh, namely ASvagupta?’. 

No one would dream of taking seriously the number of delegates sent 
to the inauguration of the Mahathupa; Ceylon would not have been 
able to contend with an invasion of 1,436,000 religious, however frugal 
they might have been. However, relatively speaking, it is interesting to 
note that the largest delegations were sent by Pallavabhoga or Andhra 
country (460,000), Kasmira here understood as North-West India 
(280,000) and, finally, Magadha (160,000). The importance of these 
Buddhist centres during the Sunga period is confirmed by what we know 
of the expansion of the Mahasamghika sects in Andhra country, of the 
success met with by Buddhist propaganda in the Indo-Greek kingdoms, 
finally, of the support given by Asoka to the Buddhist community in 
Magadha. 


4. — THE ANCIENT CENTRAL INDIAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
PRINCIPAL CENTRES. — The growth of the Community inevitably 


2” Cf. P. DemIévILLE, Versions chinoises du Milindapartha, p. 84. 
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resulted in an increase in the number of stupas, caityas and samghara- 
mas. It was no longer a matter, as in the early days, of rudimentary and 
provisional buildings due to the private initiative of some king or rich 
banker, but of extensive monuments for providing permanent shelter to 
generations of the religious. In order to enlarge and embellish them, the 
monks and the laity turned to the best artists of the period. It was as a 
result of this effort that, during the Sunga period, the ancient school of 
sculpture made its appearance and was to remain active for approxima- 
tely two centuries, from 150 B.C. to 50 A.D. Its principal sphere of 
activity was central India, as is evident from sculptures discovered in 
Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Safici, but it was also implanted in Andhra 
country, as evidenced by certain bas-reliefs from Amaravati2°. 

The stupa of Bharhut, discovered in 1873 by A. Cunningham, is 


28 Apart from general works noted earlier, here is a list of some studies and articles 
concerning the ancient school of sculpture : 

I. Bharhut. — A. CUNNINGHAM, The Stipa of Bharhut, London, 1879; A.K. CooMa- 
RASWAMY, Some early Buddhist Reliefs identified, JRAS, 1928, pp. 390-8; A Yakshi Bust 
Jrom Bharhut, BMFA, 29, pp. 81-93; L. BACHHOFER, Frithindische Historienreliefs, OAZ, 
N.F., 8, 1932, pp. 18-28; B. Barua, Bharhut, 3 vol., Calcutta, 1934-37; A. Foucuer, Sur 
l'interprétation de quatre bas-reliefs de Bharhut, RAA, XIII, 1939-42, pp. 1-9; H. LUpERs, 
Bharhut und die buddhistische Literatur, Leipzig, 1941. — The ancient sculpture is also 
mentioned in specialized studies, such as M.M. HALLabe, Etudes d'art indien. La composi- 
tion plastique dans les reliefs de |’Inde, Paris, 1942; C. MaRCEL-DuBots, Les instruments de 
musique de l'Inde ancienne, Paris, 1941. 

II. Bodh-Gaya. — B.M. Barua, Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh Gaya, THQ, VI, 1930, p. 
1-31; Gayd and Buddha Gaya, Book I, Pre-Buddhistic History of Gaya, Calcutta, 1931; A 
Bodh-Gaya Image Inscription, 1HQ, IX, 1933, pp. 417-19; Bodh Gaya Plaque, IC, Il, 1935, 
pp. 592-3; Bodh-Gayd Sculptures, 1C, July 1937, pp. 97-107; A.K. CooMaraswamy, La 
sculpture de Bodh-Gaya, Paris, 1935. 

Ill. Saict. — Monuments of Sarichi by Sir John MARSHALL, A. FoOUCHER, and others, 3 
vol., Delhi, 1940, is a practically exhaustive work. For something briefer, Sir John 
MARSHALL, A Guide to Safichi, 3 rd ed., Delhi, 1936. 

IV. Amardvati. — A.K. CooMARASWaMY, Notes sur la sculpture bouddhique, RAA, V, 
1928, pp. 244-52; Andhra Sculptures, BMFA, XXVII, pp. 19-23; A. FoucHEr, Les 
sculptures d’Amaravati, RAA, V, 1928, pp. 9-24; D. GosH, The Development of B. Art in 
South India, THQ, IV, 1928, pp. 724-40; R. Linossier, Une légende d’Udena 4 Amaravati, 
RAA, VI, 1929-30, pp. 101-2; M.S. DiMaND, A new Indian Relief of the Amardvati School, 
BMMaA, XXV, 1930, pp. 131-4; G. Jouvgau-DusreuiL, Amardvati from A.D. 100 to 700, 
QJAHRS, V, 1930, pp. 91-2; L’architecture d’Amaravati, BAFAQO, April, 1932, pp. 5-16; 
T.N. RAMACHANDRAN, An inscribed pillar-carving from Amaravati, Acta Or., X, 1931, pp. 
135-53; A.J. BeERNET KEMPERS, Note on an ancient sculpture from Amaravati, Acta Or., X, 
1931, pp. 364-71; O.C. Gancory, Some Buddhist Sculptures in relation to some Buddhist 
Texts, NIA, I, 9, 1938, pp. 544-53; F.H. GRaveLy-C. SIVARAMAMURTI, Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, 1939; C. SIVaRAMAMURTI, Amardvati Sculptures in the Madras 
Government Museum, Madras, 1942.* 
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situated in Northern India at Bagheikhand, one hundred kilometres 
south-west of Allahabad. Circular in shape, it is surrounded by a 
magnificent sculptured balustrade, interrupted by a gateway at each of 
the four cardinal points. The balustrade is hence divided into four 
quadrants, each comprising sixteen uprights surmounted by a handrail 
and linked to each other by three cross-pieces. The medallions which 
adorn those uprights were convered with sculptures representing scenes 
from Buddhist legend and history. The balustrade, as well as the eastern 
gateway is today to be found in the Indian Museum in Calcutta. The 
gateway and the sculptures were made “‘in the reign of the Sungas” by 
order of the rajan Dhanabhuti Vachiputra, with a contribution from his 
wife Nagarakhita and son Vadhapala (LUpers, 687, 832, 869). The 
devout family was also involved in the work carried out around the 
caitya of the Ratanagrha in Mathura (LOpers, 125). 

The architrave and part of the sculpted palisade which surrounds the 
Rajaprasadacaitya, built in Bodh-Gaya by Asoka, also date back to the 
Sunga period. They were gifts presented by noble persons related to 
various Sunga feudatories, such as Kuramgi, sister-in-law of Imdagi- 
mitra (LUDERS, 939-44) and Nagadeva, sister-in-law of King Brahma- 
mitra (Bodh-Gayd, p. 58). 

Later, but infinitely richer in their motifs, are the bas-reliefs decora- 
ting the monuments of Safici, in particular the four gates of the Great 
Stipa | and the single gateway of stiipa 3. These monuments were the 
subject of a brief description in Chapter Three. Here, we will merely 
recall that the four gates of stiipa I, belonging roughly to the same 
period, date from around the reign of the Andhran king Sri-Satakarni 
(ca 27-17 B.C.) and that the gateway of stupa 3 betrays, through its 
decadent style, an even later date. 

Some bas-reliefs discovered at Amaravati near Dhanyakataka in 
Andhra country are closely related through their workmanship and style 
to the sculptures of central India. They were indubitably part of the 
decoration of an earlier stiipa erected in the ancient era, under the last 
Mauryas or first Sungas. This early stipa was completely rebuilt at the 
beginning of the second century A.D., but the ancient bas-reliefs were 
re-used in the decoration of the modernized stupa. Hence, a tile sculpted 
on both sides represents on one side, the wonder of the Enlightenment 
of the Buddha in the schematic and aniconic style of the ancient Indian 
school; on the other, a reproduction of the modernized stupa in which 
appears, in the embrasure of the gate, the draped figure of a Graeco- 
Buddhist Buddha?°. 


29 Cf. A. Foucner, Les sculptures d’Amaravati, |.c., pl. VI, p. 12. 
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THE ANCIENT SCULPTURES.* — The old central Indian school of 
sculpture has three main characteristics : it is Buddhist in inspiration, 
Indian in its motifs, archaic in its technique. We will give only a brief 
outline of these three characteristics. 

1. The interest of the school is centred around the person of the 
Buddha, whose former lives (jataka) and last existence it endeavours to 
represent. 

On the medallions of the balustrade at Bharhut, a good forty jatakas 
have been identified*° during which the future Buddha, embodied in 
human or animal form, sometimes male and sometimes female, performs 
virtuous deeds of giving (dana), morality (Sila), patience (ksanti) and 
vigour (virya) which were one day to lead him to supreme and perfect 
Enlightenment. The representation at Bharhut of the Bodhisattva in a 
female form is a demonstrated fact : over this point, the old sculptors 
plainly part company from the monastic compilers of the Jataka, who 
excluded any female rebirth from their collection. Of the great deeds of 
the Bodhisattva, the artists at Bharhut gave preference to the exploits 
illustrating the “lay” virtues of the future Buddha : morality, patience, 
vigour and especially giving. The Mahayanist theoreticians were to 
incorporate those virtues into the list of six perfections (pdramitd) which 
in their eyes constitute the crux of the bodhisattva path; they were to 
add the virtues of ecstasy (dhyana) and wisdom (prajria), more ap- 
propriate to the religious and, for that very reason, not illustrated by the 
old artists. 

In comparison with the number of jatakas, that of the episodes in the 
last life is relatively small, about ten : the conception, childhood 
contests, the cutting of his hair, the Enlightenment, the first discourse, 
the gift of the Jetavana, Indra’s visit, the visit of the Naga Elapatra, the 
worship by the Parileyyaka elephants, the descent from the Trayastrimsa 
heaven, the Parinirvana and the worship by King Ajatasatru. 

Justly distrustful of their talent, the depictors at Bharhut considered it 
indispenable to indicate the subject of each of their compositions with a 
short inscription, and these carvings have enabled archaeologists to 
identify with absolute certainty the great majority of the jatakas. In all 
probability, those artists worked from memory or from oral indications 
supplied by their clients who had their own folklore. Nevertheless, H. 
Liiders was of the opinion that they were already illustrating texts, as 
the sculptors at Borobudur were to do a thousand years later??. 


39 See the list in H. LOpers, BAdrhut und die b. Literatur, pp. 132-5. 
31 Ip., ibid., pp. 136-76. 
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Moreover those texts may easily have existed then, but if the artists took 
their inspiration from them, it was certainly not from the Pali Jataka 
Collection. In fact, the bas reliefs and the Pali Jatakatthakatha use 
different dialects, Prakrit on the one hand, Pali on the other. They do 
not give similar titles to the narrated episodes; they frequently vary in 
details of the narrative; finally, they made use of different collections, 
since jatakas appear at Bharhut which are completely unknown to the 
Pali Collection. 

At Bodh-Gaya, the number of jatakas and episodes from the last life 
tend to balance; on the palisade of the temple, there are a dozen jatakas 
— seven of which remain unidentified — and more or less the same 
quantity of later scenes : the first meditation, the grass-cutter’s gift, the 
cave of the Buddha’s shadow, the Dharmacakra, the return to Kapila- 
vastu, the gift of the Jetavana, the wonder of walking on water, Indra’s 
visit, the homage paid to the Buddha by the Parileyyaka elephants and, 
finally, the Stipas of the Parinirvana. 

On the carved panels at Sajict, which are infinitely more numerous 
than the medallions at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, there are no more than 
five jatakas, but they are particularly famous : Saddanta-, Mahakapi-, 
Rsyasriga-, Sydma- and Visvantarajatakas. In contrast, the life of 
Sakyamuni, from his conception to the events which followed his 
funeral, is profusely depicted. Hence, the four Great Wonders, birth, 
Enlightenment, first discourse and Nirvana, are represented no fewer 
than 53 times3?. This is the list of the 34 episodes in Sakyamuni’s life 
recorded by the oral and written legend which the artists at Safici 
endeavoured to represent; they had no hesitation in repeating them- 
selves33 : 


I. Cycle of Kapilavastu : 1. the conception; 2. the first meditation; 3. the four 
encounters; 4. the great departure; 5. the return to Kapilavastu; 6. the gift of the 
Nyagrodharama; 7. the conversion of the Sakyas. 

II. Cycle of Bodh-Gaya : 8. the six years of austerities; 9. Sujata’s offering; 10. 
the grass-cutter’s offering; 11. the temptation and assault by Mara; 12. the great 
walk after the Enlightenment; 13. the intervention of the Naga Mucilinda; 14. 
the offering by the two merchants; 15. the gift of the four bowls; 16. the rest at 
the Ratnagrha; 17. the invitation of the gods; 18. the conversion of the Jatilas; 
19. the visits of the gods; 20. the victory over the serpent; 21. the wonders of 
wood and fire; 22. the wonder of the water; 23. ASoka’s visit to the Bodhi tree. 

III-IV. Cycles of Varanasi and Kusinagara : 24. the war over the relics; 25. the 
transport of the relics; 26. the stupa of Ramagrama. 

V. Cycle of Rajagrha : 27. Bimbisara’s visit; 28. AjataSatru’s visit; 29. Indra’s 
visit. 

32) Monuments of Sarichi, I, p. 196. 

33 Jbid., 1, pp. 200-22. 
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VI. Cycle of Vaisali : 30. the monkey’s offering. 

VIL. Cycle of Sravasti : 31. the gift of the Jetavana; 32. the Great Wonder of 
Sravasti : the twin wonders; 33. the Great Wonder of Sravasti : the multiplica- 
tion of the imaginary Buddhas. 

VII. Samkasya : 24. the descent from the Trayastrimsa heaven. 


Among the bas-reliefs of Amaravati which were produced in accor- 
dance with the canons of the ancient school, we note some half dozen 
jatakas (Saddanta-, Mora-, Mahajanaka- Visvantara- and Sibijatakas) 
and a few episodes of the last life : the conception, the birth, Asita’s 
prediction, the great departure, the Enlightenment, the first discourse 
and the Parinirvana. 

In conformity with the canons of the ancient school applied at 
Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya, Saiici and the first style of Amaravatt, it is only in 
the jataka scenes that the Buddha appears in the flesh in human or 
animal form. In the episodes concerning the last life, he is never 
presented as himself, but merely evoked by a certain number of symbols 
: a footprint, an empty throne, a parasol, a riderless horse, a fig-tree, an 
aerial walkway, etc. The four great wonders are also indicated by 
symbols : the birth by a lotus blossom; the Enlightenment by the Bodhi 
tree; the first discourse by the Wheel of the Law; the Parinirvana by a 
Stupa. 

The first artists also avoided representing the features of the great 
disciples who in the beginning formed the nucleus of the Buddhist 
Samgha; among the adherents they depicted only the laity and, among 
the religious, only heretics before their conversion. A trident (trisila) 
represents the Three Jewels : Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. 

This radical aniconism with regard to the figures of Sakyamuni and 
the Buddhas of the past can be explained in several ways : the existence 
of an ancient interdict traces of which the Sarvastivadin Vinaya has 
preserved, but which it does not try to justify**, the desire to raise the 
person of the Master to a level higher than the image?‘, the Indian 
custom of representing the ancient deities by symbols : Surya by a disk, 
Siva by a linga, Laksmi by a Srivatsa, etc.3°, However, the simplest and 
most rational explanation seems to have been supplied by A. Foucher : 
right from the beginning of the first pilgrimages, visitors to the holy 
places used to buy small cheap models roughly representing those 


34 T 1435, ch. 48, p. 3524 8 sq. — Cf. HGpdcrIn, ‘Butsuzd’, p. 212. 

35 Symbolico-metaphysical explanation in P. Mus, Barabudur, I, Hanoi, 1935, p.62*; H. 
DE Lusac, Aspects du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1951, p. 86 sq. 

36 A.K. CoOMARASWAMY, Geschichte der indischen und indonesischen Kunst, Leipzig, 
1927, p. 45 sq. 
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places. These modest mementos rapidly came to be considered as 
iconographical reproductions of the great wonders which had brought 
fame to those religious sites; from then on, it was accepted that, in order 
to recall any episode in the life of the Buddha, a symbol was enough to 
suggest his presence, a lotus, empty throne, wheel, tumulus, etc. ‘““The 
subsequent development of the school’’, wrote A. Foucher, “was always 
affected by the manufactorial and religious turn it took from the 
beginning at the hands of the makers of devotional objects who settled 
at the holy places. It was owing to this false start that it was forbidden 
by custom to represent the main person who should have appeared at 
the centre of the compositions... Finally, it was the most unlikely 
person, namely the Indo-Greek artist who were destined to create the 
figurative prototype of the Buddha’”’3’. 

The legend of the Buddha, whether jataka or last existence, did not 
constitute the only source of inspiration for the ancient school; the old 
artists borrowed several themes from the popular beliefs which the 
Buddhists shared with the rest of the Indian world. They were not 
content with reproducing in stone sculpture of the semi-mythical conti- 
nent of the Uttarakurus, the heavenly abodes of the gods of the 
Kamadhatu (Caturmaharajikas, Trayastrimsas, Yamas, Tusitas, Nirma- 
naratis, Paranirmitavasavartins) and representing the Buddhist scenes 
for which they were the settings (descent from the Tusita heaven, Cuda 
festival in the paradise of Sakra, descent from the Trayastrimsa heaven); 
they also made a great many images of spirits, gods and demi-gods 
whose connection with the Good Law was more than suspect : hence, 
the presence at Bharhut of Sirima Devata, the goddess of fertility; at 
Bodh-Gaya, of the solar quadriga, possibly of foreign importation; at 
Safici, of Kuvera, Hariti and Pajicika; and everywhere the anonymous 
swarm of the Nagas and Nagis, the invisible presence of whom is 
indispensable to the health of the Indian mind. 

Even if all, or nearly all the donors, who financed the erection and 
ornamentation of the ancient monuments, were adherents of the Good 
Law and, as such, respectful of the requirements of the strictest mora- 
lity, the artists whose services they hired were not restrained by the same 
scruples. While producing at will religious or wordly works, they were 
easily led astray by their art and on occasions confused the serious with 
the frivolous. If at Bharhut they kept within the limits of strictest 
decorum, at Bodh-Gaya and Sajici they willingly yielded to the tempta- 
tion to embellish the sacred art with audaciously unveiled nude figures 


37 A, FoucHER, Etudes sur l'art bouddhique de I'Inde, Tokyo, 1928, pp. 37-8. 
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or bold scenes in which duos or even trios of lovers appear. Their 
Buddhist clients, in their natural innocence, do not seem to have been 
shocked by these liberties taken in the name of art. 

2. The interest of the old sculptures lies mainly in the living picture 
which they give us of ancient Indian civilization : ‘Urban and rustic 
architecture, furnishings, tools, weapons, musical instruments, banners, 
chariots, harnesses for horses and elephants, costumes and men and 
women’s dress, etc. All that is needed is a designer to isolate all these 
concrete and precise details and use them as authentic illustrations in a 
future Dictionary of Indian antiquities. In addition to these material, 
but nonetheless precious details, we could gather much more about lite 
itself at court, in the towns and monasteries, by looking in turn at those 
recluses busy round their sacrificial fires; those women attending to their 
domestic tasks; those kings seated in their palaces or walking in 
procession through the streets of their capital in great pomp under the 
curious eyes of their subjects, etc. Finally, much could be said about the 
equally important data provided by those sculptures on the external 
forms of worship and even beliefs; on the figure which, for popular 
imagination, was assumed by spirits and fairies, as well as on the way in 
which the religious conscience of the time conceived the written tradition 
of Buddhism?” 8. 

The ancient sculpture is a veritable encyclopaedia of Indian life, and it 
also constitutes an inexhaustible fund of ornamental themes. The place 
of honour is reserved for the lotus blossom which is the inspiration of 
innumerable medallions which decorate the balustrades at Bharhut, 
Bodh-Gaya and Safici. This lotus is frequently embellished with symbo- 
lic motifs such as the wheel, the heifer, the shield and the palm-leaf. The 
fig-tree, the palm-tree, the mango-tree, the bignonia suaveolens and other 
Indian plants also appear frequently. The fauna was also widely used 
and all the animals of the jungle appear on the bas-reliefs at Safici for 
purely decorative purposes, quite independent of the narrative. There 
are lions, elephants, horses, bulls, does, camels, rhinoceroses, boars and 
squirrels, tortoises and serpents with one or several heads. As if all this 
menagerie was not enough, creative imagination considered it ap- 
propriate to add quantities of fabulous animals : the deer with an 
elephant’s head or a fish’s tail, the marine monster with a crocodile’s 
head and a whole range of griffons, winged lions with an eagle’s beak or 
a human head. In fact, hybrid creatures ensured the transition from the 


38 A. Foucuer, La porte orientale du Stipa de Sarichi, Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Conférences, XXXIV, 1910, pp. 183-4. 
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animal kingdom to the human being : Kimnaras, Suparnas and Garu- 
das, half-men and half-birds; Nagas and Nagis, at will assuming a 
human or serpent form. In conclusion we must mention the anonymous 
throng of anthropomorphic beings, engaged in furious battles or occu- 
pied in mysterious tasks : certainly the least prepossessing are not those 
pot-bellied but energetic dwarves, who seem to have assumed the role of 
Atlantes. 

Among all these ornamental motifs, it is possible to discern here and 
there some that have been borrowed from the Iranian world (the 
Persopolitan column, the griffon and other fabulous creatures), even 
perhaps from the Hellenistic world (the Mara crowned in Greek style?°, 
the vine-shoot, the bunch of grapes*° and a figure like Aphrodite 
adorning the balustrade of the Stipa)*!. Iranian influence was strong in 
India from the time of the accession of the Achaemenids to the Persian 
throne, and no tariff barriers prevented the free circulation of Greek 
merchandise. However, certain historians tend to exaggerate the import- 
ance of these borrowings which are of a superficial nature and in no way 
affect the specifically Indian character of the ancient sculpture. 

3. Extremely prominent at Bharhut, much less so at S€fici, the 
archaism of the old bas-reliefs is obvious both from the heaviness and 
clumsiness of the human representations and the naive teenniave of the 
sustained narration. 

Alongside rural scenes of delicate and gentle realism which bear 
witness to a real talent as animalist artists, the Yaksas*? which decorate 
certain uprights on the balustrade at Bharhut have an unnatural and 
forbidding aspect. More prepossessing are their female companions who, 
with bodies curved and hips swaying (tribhanga), raise their hands to 
grasp a branch of a flowering tree; nevertheless, they do not attain the 
soft, languid grace of the fairies, on the southern and eastern gates at 
Sajict, who lean their elbows or backs against mango-trees or swing 
gently from the branches of trees which they grasp with both hands. 

According to a technique frequently applied by Christian art of the 


39 On the back of the north gate of Stipa I. — Cf. Momwnents of Safichi, Il, pl. XXEX b. 

*° On the southern jamb of the west gate of Stipa I, where a bunch of grapes is 
incorporated into the “Tree of Life” (Monuments of Sdvichi, pt. LXVIc). — On the Tree of 
Life which, in Buddhism as well as Brahmanism, played a prominent role, see the 
exhaustive study by O. Viennot, Le culte de l’Arbre dans I'Inde ancienne, Paris, 1954. On its 
symbolism, see also H. pe LUBAC, Aspects du Bouddhisme, Ch. II, ‘Deux Arbres cosmiques’, 
Paris, 1950, pp. 55-79. 

*! On pillar No. 22 of stipa 2. — Cf. Monuments of Sarichi, UI, pl. LXXVIUI. 

*2 Cf. A.K. CoOMARASWaMY, Yaksas, 2 Parts, Washington, 1928-31. 
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Middle Ages, the artists of Bharhut and Sajfici retrace the consecutive 
episodes of a given legend within the framework of one and the same 
bas-relief, to such a degree that the heroes of the action are reproduced 
on it two or even three times. One medallion at Bharhut*? contains no 
less than three episodes : “Below, the compassionate ruru stag saves the 
merchant’s son who was about to drown himself in the Ganges and 
carries him on its back to the bank, where one of his does is leaning over 
to drink from the river. Above, to the right, the king of Varanasi, guided 
by a young merchant who is visibly serving him as path-finder, prepares, 
with bended bow, to kill the rare large stag, the object of his hunter’s 
covetousness. However, the words addressed to him by the stag cause 
him to drop his weapons, and we find him again a central figure in an 
edifying conversation with the marvellous animal, while the treacherous 
informer seems to be hiding behind the royal personage” **. 

At Saiict, on the median lintel of the southern gate*’, the white six- 
tusked elephant is depicted four times in the composition from left to 
right : |. it is bathing in a lotus pool in the company of bearers of a 
parasol and a fly-swatter; 2. it leaves its bath and goes towards the 
nyagrodha standing in the centre of the panel; 3. it continues on its way 
to the right, preceded by an ewer-bearer; it remains alone in the forest, 
with its profile turned to the left. 

In the scene of the Great Departure sculpted on the median lintel of 
the eastern gate*®, the horse Kanthaka is represented no less than five 
times, from the moment of leaving Kapilavastu until its return : in the 
first three, it appears surmounted by a parasol! which evokes the 
presence of the Bodhisattva who is riding it; in the fourth, with the 
charioteer Chandaka, it is bowing respectfully before its master, here 
symbolised by a double footprint; in the fifth, it is turning round to 
return mournfully to Kapilavastu. 

The synoptic method is also applied by the sculptors at Amaravati : in 
the centre of a medallion which is unfortunately damaged, appears King 
Sibi seated on his throne and surrounded by his ministers, women and 
guards; in his left hand he is holding a pigeon which has escaped from 
the claws of a sparrow-hawk; at the bottom of the medallion, to the left, 


*3 A. CUNNINGHAM, The Stipa of Bharhut, pl. XXV, 1, reproduced at the end of this 
volume. 

“4 A. Foucuer, Les représentations de Jatakas sur les bas-reliefs de Bharhut, Annales 
du Musée Guimet, Conférences, XXX, 1908, pp. 115-16. — By the same author, Les Vies 
antérieures du Buddha, Paris, 1955, pp. 111-13. 

*’ Monuments of Sarichi, Il, pl. XV, 2; reproduced at the end of this volume, plate XX. 

4° Monuments of Sarichi, Il, pl. XL, 2; reproduced at the end of this volume, plate XXI. 
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some candalas are gashing the king’s arm to cut away from his flesh a 
weight equal to that of the pigeon, for the benefit of the sparrow-hawk 
deprived of its prey, but this flesh becomes so heavy that the king and 
his protégé have to be weighed; in the damaged right hand corner, one 
of the pans of the scales can still be seen*’. 

No such process of continuous narrative is to be found at Bodh-Gaya 
where the technique seems to be even more rudimentary; whether jataka 
scenes or episodes from the last life are concerned, the tale has hardly 
been outlined than it stops short, and this brevity makes the interpreta- 
tion of the bas-reliefs on the palisade particularly difficult. However, at 
Saiicl, the skilfully applied synoptic method is combined with a consum- 
mate art of composition and perspective and an unequalled dexterity in 
reproducing the holy legend down to the very last detail. 

In these old sculptures which are not entirely devoid of naivety, the 
hearts and minds of the sons of the Sakya are laid bare; there, the 
bhiksus and upasakas reveal themselves much more than in their most 
scholarly works, and it is comforting to know that, despite the strict 
renunciations imposed upon them by their beliefs, and possibly because 
of them, those professional ascetics, jealously controlled their senses and 
retained a child-like spirit, capable of puerile amazement and enthusiasm 
for the spectacle of life and nature in all its forms. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS.* — The ancient sculptures are accompanied by 
votive inscriptions, giving the name of the donor or donors, or descrip- 
tive ones, indicating the subject of the composition. 225 have been 
counted at Bharhut, 45 at Bodh-Gaya and 824 at Safici. Apart from a 
few graffiti at Bharhut in Kharosthi script, they use the Brahmi alpha- 
bet. The greatest majority date from the Sunga period and, palaeogra- 
phically, they are located between the edicts of ASoka on the one hand 
and the inscription of Sodasa, the satrap of Mathura (ca 5 to 19 A.D.), 
on the other. They are roughly contemporary with the inscriptions of 
Heliodorus on the pillar at Besnagar, of Queen Nayanika at Nanaghat, 
and of King Kharavela at Hathigumpha**. In Sajici, those which cover 
the pavement, balustrades and reliquaries are older than those on the 
great gateways of Stipa 1. 


“7 A. FoucueRr, Les sculptures d'Amardavati, RAA, V, pl. VIII, 1; reproduced at the end 
of this volume. 

*® From the palaeographic point of view, the ancient Brahmi inscriptions are generally 
classed in six groups. Lastly, see N.C. MAJUMDAR, Monuments of Sdfchi, 1, p. 264 sq.; 11, 
pl. CXLI. 
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Their language is epigraphical Prakrit*®, Both at Bharhut (abbrevia- 
tion, B) and Sajici (abbreviation, S), it is devoid of Magadhisms, is of 
clearly western composition and has several features in common with 
the Asokan edicts in Girnar and Mysore, the Jaina inscriptions at 
Mathura, the rock-carved ones at Nasik, and especially with Pali. It is 
different from the latter particularly owing to a strong tendency to 


simplify geminate consonants. 


Skt. r = P(ali) a, i, u: kata, gahapati, miga, isi (B), samatika (S). 
j= P.e: pamcanekdyika, Vejayamta, Selapura (B). 
Skt. au = P. 0: Kosambi, but pautena (B). 
= P. tt: muta (B). 
Skt. ks = P. cch, kkh : bhichuni (B), yakha (B, S), rakhita (S), bhikhu and 
bhikhuni (S), cuda (S), sejha (S), sihand (S), as in Ardhamagadhi. 
Skt. = P. gg: Agidata (S). 


Skt. gr = P. gg : nigodha (B), gama (S). 

Skt. a = P. An : fiati, rana (B), riati, ravio (S). 
SKt. fic = P. fi ic, nn: pacasana (B), pamcanekayika (B), paca (S).: 
Skt. aj = P. vj: kujara (S). 

Skt. nd = P. nd Kodiniputa (S). 

Skt. ny = P. fii : Dhafia (S). 

Skt. tr = P. tt: Mita (B), Ahimita (S). 

Skt. dg = P. gg : Mogalana (S). 

Skt. ts = P. cch, ss : Vachi (B, S). 

Skt. ty = P. ce : Kacaniputa (S). 

Skt. tsn = P. 25° : Jonhaka from Jyotsnaka (S). 


Skt. dy = P. jj, yy : patipajeya (S). 

Skt. dhy = P. jjh : majhaka (B), Majhima, Vijha (S). 

Skt. dr = P. d: Idasala (B), Idadeva (S). 

Skt. ny = P. An: Dhara, anam (S). 

Skt. pt = P. tt: Guta (B), Ajitiguta (S). 

Skt. pr = P. pp : padsdda (B), Pasanaka (S). 

Skt. rv = P. 5b: savata (B), save (S). 

Skt. rdh = P. ddh, ddh : vadhana (B), vadhaki, vadaki (S). 

Skt. rm = P. mm: dhamma, kammamta (B), Dhama, Dhamma, kammika (S). 


Skt. ry = P. riy, yy, ll, yir . Aya (B, S), acariya (S). 

Skt. rh = P. rah (through epenthesis) : Arahaguta (B), Araha, Ara (S). 
Skt. /g = P. gg : phagu (B), Phaguna (S). 

Skt. rg = P. gg : Gagi (B). 


Skt. mb = P. mb: Kaboja (S). 
Skt. s, 5, $ = P.s: nisisani from nisritani, Alambusa, Avisana, Isana, kesi, satu 


(B). 


+9 Cf. D. Barua, Bharhut Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1926, pp. 112-18; N.C. MAJUMDAR, 
Monuments of Safichi, 1, pp. 278-80. 

50 In Pali, the group is usually dissociated by means of anaptyxia; cf. Pali Aasina as 
against Skt. krtsna. 
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Skt. §y = P. ss, cch : Kasapa (B, S). 
Skt. Sv = P. ss : Setaka (B), Asvadeva, Asadeva (S). 
Skt. st = P. tth : thabha (B, S), bahuhathika (B). 


Skt. sn = P. nh: nhusd, nusa@, sunhusa (S). 

Skt. sm = P. mh: girimha (S). 

The declension is very close to the Pali, particularly themes in a. 

Skt. nom. sg. -ah = P. -o : thabo (B, S). 

Skt. inst. sg. -ena = P. -ena, -G (Ved.) : Pautena, Samthatena, Putena (B). 

Skt. abl. sg. -dt = P. -a (deva), -asma (devasma), -amhad (devamha), -ato 
(devato) : Pataliputa, Vedisad (B), Vedisa, Tubavand, Vadivahand, Kamdadigama 
(S). — Vedisdto (B), Vadivahanato, Kurarato, Arapanato, Bhogavadhanato, Pok- 
harato’', — Also an abl. sg. in -atu : gamatu (S). 

Skt. gen. sg. -asya = P. -assa : devasa, Pusasa (B, S). 

Skt. loc. sg. -e = P. -e (deve), asmim (devasmim), amhi (devamhi) : pasdde, 
pavate (B). 

Skt. nom. pl. -ah = P. -d : thabhd (B). 

Skt. ac. pl. -dn = P. -e : sise (B). 

Skt. inst. pl. -ebhih (Ved.) = P. ehi : Vedisakehi damtakarehi (S). 

Skt. gen pl. -dndm = P. -dnam : devanam, dayakanam (B). 

In the feminine themes in -d, the gen. sg. is -@yah in Skt., -dya in Pali. The 
inscriptions display a mixture of the forms attested on the eastern and western 
recensions of the Asokan edicts : -dya in devdyda, Purikdya (B), -aya in devaya, 
avasikaya, bhariyadya (B), -dye in datdye, Nagaye (B). 

The declension of masculine themes in -i is very close to the Pali; in the sing. 
we note at Bharhut the nom. Kadari, Vijapi, the instr. Danabhitind, the abl. 
kucimha, girimhd (attested girimha at S.), the gen. atevasino, gahapatino, girino, 
petakino and Dhanabhitisa. 

In syntax, we would point out, as did Barua, some curious substitutions of 
case : the nom. for the instr. in Arahaguto Devaputo vokato (= Arhadguptena 
devaputrena vyavakrtah); the gen. pl. for the instr. sg. in Vasuguto macito 
Mahddevanam (= Vasugupto mukto Mahadevena) ‘2. 


THE DONORS AT BHARHUT AND SANCI. — To judge from their names, 
the pious donors did not all come from Buddhist families, such as 
Araha, Dhamadata, Sagha, Budhita, etc., but also from circles which 
had formerly espoused the Vedic or Hindu rites : names of Naksatras, 
Asada, Phaguna, Rohini; of Vedic divinities, Agideva, Mahida, Mita; of 
popular deities, Naga, Nagila; names connected with Visnuite rituals, 
Vinhuka, Visnurakkhita, or Sivaite, Sivanadi, Nadiguta, etc.53. This 
seems to indicate that in the Sunga period Buddhist propaganda had 
made in roads into the majority of the Indian religions and recruited 
followers from the widest of circles. 


51 Endings in -a and -@to are also found at Nasik; cf. vijayakhddhavara and khetdte (El, 
VIII, pp. 71, 77). 
52 Cf. BARUA, op. cit., p. E15. 
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Of the 126 donors mentioned at Bharhut, 7 were princes or princesses, 
24 were bhiksus, 14 were bhiksunis, 81 were lay sympathisers of whom 
51 were men and 30 women. They came from 28 different localities, 
some of which are well-known, Kosambi, Nasika, Pataliputa, Bhojakata 
and Vidisa>>. 

The monks, who bear the title of Aya “noble” or Bhadamta ‘‘vene- 
rable’’, readily record their religious functions, their ‘‘doctoral’’ titles, or 
even their particular practices or devotions : resident monk (avasika), 
architect (navakamika), guest-master (bhatudesaka), knower of the Sit- 
ras (sutamtika), versed in the Pitakas (petaki) or the Five Collections 
(pamcanekayika), reciter (bhdnaka), wheel-bearer (bodhicaka), devoted to 
the application of mindfulness (satupaddna). For their part, the laity 
readily state their functions : gardener (a@ramaka), local chief (mahda- 
mukhi), sculptor (rupakaraka). 

At Saiici, most of the donors came from the region of Malwa : 
Kurara or Kuraghara, Ujeni, Navagama, Nadinagara (Nandner) and 
Vidisa. However, some of them were natives of distant regions : Pati- 
thana (Paithan), Gandhara, Kamboja, Cirati, without forgetting a Yona 
from Svetapatha. 

Besides the religious titles already noted at Bharhut, we may also 
point out those of Thera “elder”, Dhamakathika instructor of the Law”, 
Sadhivihdari “companion in the religious life’, Vindyaka ‘“‘preceptor’’ and 
Sapurisa “worthy man’. 

Among the laity, all positions and occupations are represented : a 
queen, a householder, nineteen bankers, five merchants, a craftmaster, a 
royal scribe, a governor, a soldier, a copyist, a weaver, a dressmaker, 
masons and craftsmen. 

Besides the individual gifts, there were collective presentations made 
by families, villages and committees (gothi) — such as the “Buddhist 
Committee” of Dharmavardhana — sects and guilds such as the ivory- 
workers (damtakGra) of Vidisa, and those mysterious associations from 
Ujjayini entitled Dhamaka, Magalakatiya, Saphineyaka, Tapasiya and 
Vakiliya. 

Throughout the inscriptions and sculptures, the religious mentality of 
all these people is easily discernible. Their main interest concerned the 
life of Sakyamuni, Master of the Law in his last existence, and a model 
of the virtues — especially the lay virtues — in the course of his various 
jatakas. The taste for anecdotes about his former lives, is very strong at 
Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, but less so at Saficl. However, Buddhist piety 
was not strictly limited to Sakyamuni, and the Buddhas of the past find 


53 See G. BOHLER, Sdfichi Stipa Inscriptions, EI, Il, pp. 95-6. 
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their place there as well as several gods and demi-gods : Devaputras, 
Devatas, Lokapalas, Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagarajas and Apsaras. 

At that ancient period, the mental attitude remained strictly orthodox, 
that is, in conformity with the spirit of the Buddha. The generous 
donors did not expect to accede to Nirvana directly by means of their 
gifts, but merely to benefit from the five advantages of giving mentioned 
in the Avguttara (III, pp. 38-41) : the generous donor is appreciated by 
everyone, loved by worthy people, renowned everywhere; he fearlessly 
enters any company and, after his death, he will be reborn in the 
heavenly world. Furthermore, they knew that those meritorious deeds 
were their property, their personal heritage, the womb that bore them 
(Majjhima, III, p. 203) and that, as they alone had accomplished them, 
they alone would reap their fruit (ibid., III, p. 179). There could be no 
question of transferring that merit to a third party, nor even of 
expressing intentions which the mechanism of the maturation of actions 
would render invalid. Among the many donors at Bharhut and Safici in 
the Sunga period, Sagharakhita was. the only one to have performed his 
pious deed “‘for the benefit of his mother and father” (BARUA, 79); all 
the others, hundreds in number, merely state their names, qualifications 
and the object of their offering, without attempting to direct the 
mechanism of maturation towards a particular end. 

The three imprecatory inscriptions (MAJUMDAR, 389, 396, 404) engra- 
ved on the gateways of Stiipa | are also characteristic of the spirit of 
Saiicl. They proclaim that whoever destroys or causes to be destroyed at 
Saiicl a gateway (torana) or a balustrade (vedikd), or again whoever 
transmits “‘to another school” (Gna dcariyakula) any one of the above- 
mentioned monuments, will undergo the infernal punishment reserved 
for offenders guilty of the five ‘“‘misdeeds of immediate (anantarya) 
retribution”. 


Ill. — HELLENISM AND BUDDHISM IN THE SUNGA PERIOD 


It is appropriate here to examine the important but difficult question 
of the relationship between the Indo-Greek sovereigns and their Indian 
subjects, in both the western kingdom (164-90 B.C.) and the eastern 
kingdom (167-30 B.C.)..To what degree did the Greeks come under 
Indian and particularly Buddhist influence, and in what way did the 
Buddhists react when faced with foreign occupation? 


1. — THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON THE GREEKS 


THE GREEKS’ FAITHFULNESS TO THEIR ANCESTRAL GODS. — Greece has 
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always been interested in India. From the sixth century B.C., the 
colonists of Asia Minor, Scylax of Caryanda (522-486), Hecataeus of 
Miletus (ca 500), Herodotus of Halicarnassus (480-425) and Ctesias of 
Cnidos (415-397) supplied curious information on that distant land; the 
objectivity of this information is seriously counterbalanced by the search 
for fantastic details and concern over literary presentation. In the fourth 
century B.C., Alexander’s raid on India which was both a military 
undertaking and a scientific exploration, put the Graeco-Macedonians 
into direct contact with the region of the North-West; and the details of 
this experience were recorded, with varying degrees of competence and 
truthfulness, by the specialists and scholars who took part in the 
expedition, or who collected the verbal accounts of eye-witnesses; 
among the main ones, are the pilots Nearchus of Crete and Onesicritus 
of Aegina, the engineer Aristobulus of Cassandreia and the historian 
Clitarchus of Colophon. At the beginning of the third century, the 
ambassadors of the Seleucids and Ptolemies were the first Westerners to 
reach the heart of the Indian empire. Megasthenes, who stayed in the 
capital Pataliputra from approximately 302 to 291, left a detailed 
description of India, the Indica which, apart from the geography, was to 
constitute the most outstanding document of western knowledge concern- 
ing the Indian world. None of these authors mention the Buddhists, 
and the description of the Sarmans (Sramana) given by Megasthenes 
applies more to the brahmin ascetics than to the disciples of the 
Buddha ‘+. 

The Graeco-Macedonian soldiers who took part in Alexander’s raid 
showed a keen interest in the lands they were travelling through and in 
the strange populations they encountered; but, the further eastwards 
they advanced, the more they longed for their own country. This 
nostalgia was the deep-seated reason for the mutiny at the Hyphasis in 
325, the revolt of the settlers in Bactria in 325 and 321, and possibly also 
for the haste with which the satraps Eudemus and Peithon abandoned, 
the former in 317, the latter in 316, their Indian governorships in order 
to rejoin the Diadochi in Susiana. The nostalgia was compounded by a 
feeling of being uprooted, and the soldiers reacted against this attemp- 
ting to recreate the atmosphere of their homeland abroad. Near the river 


54 The classifying of the Indian religious into Sramanas and Brahmanas (in Greek, 
Lappavar and Bpaypavat) was a commonplace in Greek and Latin literature : Megasthe- 
nes, frg. 40 and 41 (Strabo, XV, I, 59; Clem. Alex., Strom., I, 15, 71, 5); Strabo, XV, 1 70; 
Bardesanes, Porph. frg. Tlepi dpwoy@v (ed. Nauck, BT, 1886, IV, 17 sq., p. 256); 
Philostratus, Vita Apolion., 11, 14. All these texts are collected in B. BRELOER and F. BOMER, 
Fontes Historiae Religionum Indicarum, Bonn, 1939. 
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Kabul, they came across a town named Nysa, where ivy grew and close 
to which rose a mountain called Mirus (Skt. Meru?); they concluded 
that the city had been founded by the god Dionysus during an expedi- 
tion to India, and named Nysa by him in memory of his nurse Nyse. 
They also inferred that the mountain owed its name of pnpdc “thigh” to 
the fact that Dionysus had grown in the thigh of Zeus. This was all that 
was needed to induce the Macedonian notables to offer a sacrifice to the 
Thracian god, crown themselves with ivy and devote themselves to 
Bacchic ecstasies (Arrian, Anab. Alex., V, 1-2). The third-century geo- 
grapher, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, quoted by Arrian (ibid., V, 3), supplies 
further details about this acclimatization of Greek legends on Indian 
territory : “The Macedonians, having found a cave in the Paropamisa- 
dae and having heard a native legend or possibly having invented it 
themselves, claimed that it was none other than the cavern in which 
Prometheus had been chained, that the eagle went there to devour the 
entrails of Prometheus, and that Heracles came to that place, killed the 
eagle and released Prometheus from his chains. As for the Caucasian 
massif, they must have mentally transferred it from the region of the 
Pontus to the eastern borders of the territory, in the land of the 
Paropamisadae, as far as the Indians. As for the Paropamisus mountain, 
they themselves must have called it Caucasus to the glory of Alexander, 
as though the latter had truly crossed the Caucasus. When they encoun- 
tered oxen branded with the sign of the club on Indian land, they must 
have deduced from this that Heracles had arrived among the Indians” 
(Arrian, Anab. Alex., V, 3, 1-4)55. Eratosthenes also questioned the 
Indian excursion of Dionysus and attributed it to an invention by the 
soldiers, or flattery by the natives aimed at proving that Alexander went 
personally wherever the god had been. 

The treaty of 305 concluded between Seleucus I and Candragupta 
momentarily kept the Greeks out of North-West India. They therefore 
did not witness the Buddhist penetration into Gandhara, in the reign of 
Asoka the Maurya (268-231). The few contingents which remained in 
Bactria were not affected by the propaganda and when, in 256, Asoka 
undertook to disseminate his Dharma among the foreign kingdoms, he 
neglected to send his envoys to Bactria. When the latter seceded from 
the Seleucids in about 250, the first two kings, Diodotus I and II (ca 


55 While Buddhist propaganda located a large number of jatakas in the territory of the 
North-West, the Graeco-Macedonians situated some episodes from classical mythology in 
the same region. The conjunction of these identical methods of propaganda is possibly not 
fortuitous. 
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250-225), were too occupied with their skirmishes with Tiridates, Antio- 
chus II Theos and Seleucus II Callinicus to pay attention to the success 
of the Buddhist propaganda among their neighbours beyond the Hindt- 
kush. Bactria, over which they ruled, remained Iranian, both by its 
beliefs and its customs, but the kings, in memory of their mother- 
country, struck coins with the effigy of Zeus. 

The victorious return of the Greeks to Indian territory took place at 
the end of the reign of Euthydemus of Magnesia (205-189). It seems that 
his son Demetrius had been in possession of Kapisa, Gandhara and the 
Western Punjab since 182. By that date, the last two regions had been 
won over to Buddhism. However, questions of a religious nature could 
not preoccupy a prince who nurtured the project of conquering the 
Indian empire and whose lieutenants in fact reached the walls of 
Pataliputra. There is nothing to prove that Demetrius paid the slightest 
attention to the beliefs of his Buddhist subjects. 

The dissensions which broke out between the Greeks at the end of the 
reign of Demetrius (ca 167) resulted in the formation on Indian soil of 
two Indo-Greek kingdoms. The western one was established by Eucrati- 
des and the eastern one instituted by Menander. The former was 
conquered, in about the year 90, by the Saka Maues, while the latter 
lasted until approximately the year 30 B.C. For the whole of that period, 
the Greek kings struck coins on the reverse of which appeared most of 
the gods of the Olympian pantheon : Hermes represented by his 
caduceus (Demetrius), Poseidon holding a palm-leaf in his right hand 
(Antimachus), Apolio and his tripod (Apollodotus I), Artemis (?) as 
“‘goddess of Puskaravatr’” wearing a mural crown and holding a lotus in 
her right hand (Diomedes), the Nike of the battle of the Hydaspes 
(Eucratides), Athena Promachos (Menander), Heracles seated on a rock 
(Euthydemus) or standing with a head-dress of an elephant’s scalp 
(Demetrius), standing Zeus, a coin characteristic of Bactria and Aracho- 
sia (Heliocles), the Zeus of the city of Kapisi seated on a throne with 
emblems representing an elephant and a mountain (Eucratides), Zeus 
enthroned but without emblems (Heliocles), the charging Dioscuri (Eu- 
cratides) or the Pilei of the Dioscuri, a type from the region of Taksasila 
(Eucratides), etc. 5°. 

Once the monetary types were established they were transmitted from 
successor to successor, and most of them were adopted by the Saka and 
Pahlava invaders of the first century B.C. Whatever ideological signi- 


56 On these various monetary types and the kings who were their initiators, see the 
excellent tables drawn up by E.J. Rapson in Cambridge History of India, pp. 586-92. 
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ficance may be attributed to those coins, they prove that, during the time 
of the occupation of Indian territory, the Greek kings publicly ack- 
nowledged the traditional pantheon of their distant homeland. The 
numerous seals, medallions, gold and copper rings, terracotta statuettes 
discovered in the Greek city of Taxila-Sirkap and representing Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Heracles, Eos, Psyche, Nike and even the winged 
steed Pegasus >’ prove that those ancient deities were not relegated to the 
level of mere monetary emblems. 

Everything leads us to believe that the occupying authorities conceded 
only an official interest in the Indian religions. With regard to the 
princes of the western kingdom, Eucratides and his successors, it cannot 
be perceived that they favoured Buddhism in any way. One of them, 
Antialcidas, as we saw earlier, in order to win the favour of his Sunga 
colleague, the Indian king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, considered it advi- 
sable to send him as an ambassador a certain Heliodorus who had 
entered the Visnuite sect of the Bhagavatas. 

The Euthydemids of the eastern kingdom, the capital of which was 
Sakala situated in the central Punjab, showed, more for political reasons 
than by conviction, that they were fervent sympathizers of Buddhism, 
and it is not impossible that one of them, Menander, was converted to 
the Good Law. 

THE CONVERSION OF MENANDER. — The powerful king who ruled from 
163 to 150 over an extensive portion of North-West India was, before 
his accession to the throne, one of the most brilliant captains of 
Demetrius, and his victories led him to the gates of Pataliputra. He was 
not personally a member of the royal lineage of the Euthydemids, but he 
always defended its interests, and was allied with it through his marriage 
to the princess Agathocleia, the daughter of Demetrius or more pro- 
bably of Apollodotus I. There is no doubt about his philhellenism : his 
palace was guarded by a troop of 500 Yonakas and his ministers were 
Greeks ': Demetrius, Antiochus, Pacorus and Sabbadotus*®. Until the 
end of his reign, he struck coins of the “Athena Promachos”, “Elephant- 
head and caduceus”, “Victory of Nicaea-on-the-Jhelum’”’, and “Ox-head 
(Bucephala)” types, thus bearing witness to his faithfulness to the gods 
of Olympia and Alexandrian glories. 

Menander was Greek through his family, marriage and traditions, but 
he was nonetheless a ‘native of the village of Kalasi, in the dvipa of 
Alasanda”’ 59, i.e. the town of Kapisi, in the district of Alexandria-under- 


57 J. MARSHALL, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, pp. 123-36. 
58 Milindapafiha, p. 29. 
59 Ibid., pp. 82-3. 
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XXIII — Coin of King Menander 


the-Caucasus. Even though the Indian world may still have held some 
secrets for him, he did not feel in the least exiled; he never knew the 
nostalgia for the Greek homeland, which earlier had tormented Alexan- 
der’s officers and the first Seleucids. His profound understanding of the 
indigenous world explains both his success as a captain and the lustre of 
his reign. 

When called upon by political circumstances to fight general Pusya- 
mitra, the new ruler of the Indian empire, he was able to discern those 
among his subjects who were likely to support his action. He could 
obtain nothing from the brahmins who did not forgive him for being a 
foreigner or, in any case, if he was born of a Greek father and a local 
mother, a “‘half-caste”. The ksatriyas whom he had dispossessed of their 
ancestral duties could not be favourable to him. Menander therefore 
turned to the wealthy middle class of the towns : these people were free 
from xenophobia and caste prejudice, preoccupied with business rather 
than politics and ready to welcome anyone who would guarantee them 
peace and security. It was with this middle class that the Buddhist 
propaganda had found most favour, for, while revealing to the lay and 
religious alike a higher moral ideal, the doctrine of S4kyamuni in no 
way prevented them from watching over their material interests : the 
inner discipline which it inculcated in its followers found its application 
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in the practice of daily life, and even in the management of affairs. 
Menander made that middle class the best support of his military 
campaigns and of his throne and, in order to win its sympathies, was not 
sparing in his favours towards it. 

Many are the sources which bear witness to Menander’s Buddhophi- 
lia. Some are of Greek origin, others of Indian provenance. 

To begin with the former, we note the epithet “Saviour” which 
appears, both in Greek and Prakrit, on the king’s coins, as also on those 
of his colleague Apollodotus. Of whom could he have called himself 
saviour, if not of all those whom his enemy Pusyamitra had fought, the 
supporters of the old Mauryan power, who had brought about the 
greatness of Buddhism, the bhiksus and updsakas who had been so 
cruelly persecuted by the Sunga usurper? 

If it is true that his capital Sakala did indeed bear the name of 
Euthymedia, as seems to be indicated by a certain manuscript reading in 
the Geography of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 46), this may be an indication of 
Menander’s conversion to the Good Law, his adherence to the Buddhist 
eightfold Path, one of the limbs of which is “right thought” [in Skt. 
samyaksamkalpa, in Greek edOvpnsial. 

A tradition relating to Menander’s death and funeral was acquired in 
the first century A.D. by Plutarch of Chaeronaea. The learned Boeotian 
seems to think that Indian towns shared his relics and built stiipas in his 
memory, an honour which the Buddhist Law reserves for Buddhas, 
Pratyekabuddhas or those universal monarchs known as Cakravartins. 
It is a fact that the symbol of the eight-spoked wheel (cakra) appears on 
Menander’s coins. Here, moreover, is the text taken from the Moralia 
(821 D-E) by Plutarch : ‘When Menander, who had ruled with modera- 
tion, met his death during an expedition, the (Indian) villages celebrated 
his funeral ceremony jointly; they put forth rival claims over his relics, 
and it was with difficulty that they came to the agreement that each city 
would receive an equal part of his ashes, and that each of them would 
have reliquaries (uvnpeia) of that king”. We will have to give up any 
attempt to discover through which implications, the episodes forming 
part of the life of the Buddha — war and distribution of the relics, 
erection of commemorative stupas — were applied to the Indo-Greek 
king. 

With the Indian sources, we are on much firmer ground. They at least 
prove that, from the time of Menander, the governors and officers on 
Indo-Greek land did not hesitate to profess the Buddhist religion 
publicly, a profession which would have been dangerous if their leader 
had not approved of it to a certain extent. 
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The stiipa at Shinkot in Bajaur, a district situated twenty miles west of 
the confluence of the Pafijkora and the Swat, has yielded a much 
damaged soapstone casket. On the receptacle and its lid can be read 
fragments of five inscriptions in Kharosthi which seem to indicate that 
the casket was consecrated twice; the original consecration was perform- 
ed by Viyakamitra during Menander’s reign; as the relic which it 
contained had been broken, a reconsecration took place later through 
the good offices of Vijayamitra, probably a descendant of Viyakamitra. 
The inscription was published and discussed in Epigraphia Indica, 
XXIV, 1937, pp. 1-7; XXVI, 1942, pp. 318-22; XXVII, 1947, pp. 52-8. 
The following is an attempt at a translation. 


“On the 14th day of the month of K4rtikka, in the (reign) of the Maharaja 
Menedra (in the year...), (a bodily relic of the Buddha), which is endowed with 
life... was installed. (The bodily relic) of Sakyamuni, which is endowed with 
life... (is the gift) of Viyakamitra, whom no king can rival. (By) Vijayamitra... 
the bowl was installed. — That relic, having been broken, is no longer honoured 
by homages; it is disintegrating with time; no one reveres (it) or conciliates the 
ancestors with offerings and water, After having removed the bowl from that 
(broken relic, installed in the past by Viyakamitra), a (new) relic of the Lord 
Sakyamuni, fully enlightened, has been installed here by Vijayamitra, whom no 
king can rival, on the 25th day of the month of Vaisakha, in the year 5. — 
Written by Vispila, on orders (a4vayKatoc)’. 


Whether the reconsecration in the year 5 also took place during 
Menander’s reign is a debatable question. The main point is that 
Viyakamitra, a vassal of the latter and ruler over the Indo-Iranian 
borderlands with the pompous title of apracaraja (Skt. apratyagrdja, cf. 
the apadihata of the Indo-Greek coins), had installed a relic of Sakya- 
muni in a stipa, but that, since the container had been broken, the relic 
was no longer surrounded by the requisite veneration, which consisted 
mainly of offerings to ancestors. The Vijayamitra who later reconsecra- 
ted it and who bore the same title as Viyakamitra might be his son or 
one of his successors. Some rectangular copper coins discovered in 
Taxila-Sirkap bear the legend Vijayamitrasa written in Brahmi on the 
obverse and in Kharosthi on the reverse°°. 

As their names indicate, Viyakamitra and Vijayamitra were Indians, 
but some of the Indo-Greek vassal kings were Meridarchs (Greek 
peptdapxns, Skt. meridarkha) of Greek origin who also showed evidence 
of their Buddhist faith. A soapstone reliquary discovered in the village 


6° This Vijayamitra is presented as king of the Kuliis; the presence of the emblems of the 
triratna and the six-arched caitya seems to indicate that he was a Buddhist. Cf. 
J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 170, 213; H, pp. 787, 820, 841; III, pl. 243, Nos. 252-7. 
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of Pathan in the Swat valley bears an inscription in Kharosthi worded as 
follows: “‘These bodily relics of the Lord Sakyamuni were installed by 
the meridarch Theiidora (Theodorus), for the prosperity of many people” 
(Konow, p. 4). A copper plate found near Taxila records that another 
meridarch, whose name is effaced, erected, with his wife, a stiipa ‘‘in 
honour of his mother and father, as a respectful offering” (KONow, p. 5). 

However, Menander does not owe his well-established reputation as a 
Buddhist sympathizer, to a few fragmentary inscriptions, but to a work 
which reports a dialogue that probably took place in Sakala between the 
sovereign and the Buddhist monk Nagasena. This work, entitled Milin- 
dapatiha ‘“‘The Questions of Menander’’®!', existed in three Chinese 
translations made respectively in the third, fourth and fifth centuries. 
The second version, by an anonymous translator between 317 and 420, 
has come down to us in two recensions, the one complete and the other 
incomplete, both little affected by each other : it is called in Chinese 
“Siitra of the Bhiksu Nagasena’’ (T 1670). Its original was probably 
composed in an Indian dialect (Prakrit of the North-West), and repre- 
sented the doctrine of the Sarvastivadin school ®?. 

This version corresponds to the first part of the Pali work entitled 
Milindapariha. Of the seven books which make up the latter, only the 
second, third and a small part of the first seem to be authentic. Books 
IV to VII were successively added in Ceylon, where the first of them 
existed since the fifth century. Adapted in this way, the work on the 
whole represents the views of the Sinhalese Theravadin school. * 

Finally, under the title of Avaddana of the discussion of King Nanda 
(sic) and Nagasena, a chapter of the Tsa pao tsang ching (T 203, ch. 9, 
pp. 492c-4935), translated in 472, reproduces a fragment of the dialogue 
between Menander and Nagasena, but it is a fragment taken from a 
different recension, which was known to Vasubandhu who refers to it in 
his Abhidharmakosa (IX, p. 263). 

Disregarding interpolations and additions, the original work was 
divided into two parts : an introduction and the dialogue itself. 

The introduction included a description of the setting (Sakala), a brief 
biography of the monk Nagasena, the presentation of Menander, disap- 
pointed after his earlier conversation with the monk Ayupala and, 


61 Milindapafiha, ed. V. TRENCKNER, London, 1880; English translation by T.W. Ruys 
Davips, SBE, vol. 35 and 36, London 1890; German tr. by F.O. Scraper, Berlin, 1905, 
and NYANATILOKA, Munich, 1919; French tr. by L. Finort, Paris, 1923. 

62 Pp. DemiévILLe, Les versions chinoises du Milindapatha, BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, pp. I- 
259. 
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finally the meeting of the king and Nagasena. The biography of Naga- 
sena amounts to so little that one would be quite right in wondering if 
the person really existed : ‘“Nagasena was born in a northerly region, at 
the foot of the Himalayas (in the village of Kajangala) according to the 
Pali text, in Kasmir according to the Chinese text. He was instructed in 
the Buddhist doctrine by the Arhat Rohana (Lou han), then by the 
Arhat Assagutta (E po ytieh) who lived in the monastery of Vattaniya 
(Ho tan) in the region where Nagasena was born. He was guilty of some 
misdeed, had a new teacher, obtained the state of streamwinner and 
caused a lay man or woman to obtain it also, and attained arhattvam. 
He toured and preached, then, having become famous, settled at the 
monastery of Sankkheyya (Hsieh ti chia) in Sagala (Shé chieh), a 
flourishing town in the land of the Yonakas (7a ch’in) where Milinda 
(Mi lan) reigned. That sovereign had already held a debate with the 
Buddhist master Ayupala (Yeh ho lo) and proved him to be wrong. 
Informed of the presence of Nagasena, the king went to find him at the 
monastery. Next day the debate was held in the palace’’®. 

The problems which were discussed during the dialogue are on the 
whole identical to those which already constituted favourite themes in 
the canon in general and the Kathdvatthu in particular : the non- 
existence of the individual, Samsara, the rebirth of the ‘‘Name-and- 
form’’, Arhatship, the nature of Nirvana, the existence of the Buddha 
and his superiority over all beings, etc. Only one was of a nature to 
interest the Indo-Greek king and seems to reflect contemporary concems : 
that of the usefulness of the religious life. Menander had asked 
Ayupala a question : “If by observing their moral habits, the laity 
acquire merit for the present and future, what is the good of becoming a 
monk?”. Ayupala remained silent (Milifida, pp. 19-20). The correct 
answer was given by Nagasena : the religious attain holiness more surely 
and quickly than the laity (7sa pao tsang ching, T 203, ch. 9, p. 492c). 

If the interview between Milinda and Nagasena corresponds to some 
true fact, one might wonder what its result was. Book VII of the Pali 
recension (p. 420) claims that, once the dialogue was over, Menander 
was immediately received as an upasaka. He then placed his son on the 
throne, took up the religious life and attained Arhatship. Book III, 
which falls within the scope of the original text, provides another 
epilogue (p. 88), but which does not appear in the Chinese version : 
satisfied with the answers that had been given him, Menander allocated 
eight hundred daily meals to Nagasena, confessed his desire to take up 


63 After Ip., ibid., pp. 24-5. 
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the relgious life, while regretting that political circumstances prevented 
from fulfilling his aspirations : ‘“‘As a lion captured in a golden cage 
stretches its neck outwards, even so do I, while remaining in the world, 
aspire for solitude. But if I left the world to take up the religious life, I 
would not live long, for I have many enemies’. A mere aspiration, not 
followed by any practical achievement, such is doubtless the limit of 
Menander’s Buddhist experience. If he felt sympathy towards the sons 
of the Sakya, this was as much through policy as conviction. There was 
no trace of proselytism in him, for this was not the way with the Greeks. 

Certain critics have been struck with the liveliness of the dialogue in 
the Milindapanha and they have attempted to see in it a more or less 
direct influence of the Platonic dialogue. In fact, the dialogue style was 
always well known in India, and the Upanisads, the epic, even certain 
canonical sutras provide good examples of it. In any case, Nagasena 
lacks that point of irony and apparent lightness which constituted the 
charm of Socratic conversation. 

However, the Milindapariha as a dialogue between a sovereign and 
foreign sages is no novelty in the history of universal literature. The 
encounter between Alexander and some Indian gymnosophists is treated 
by several sources as a conversation in the course of which the king is 
supposed to have asked a group of ten sages a series of embarrassing 
questions and the letter by Pseudo-Aristeas narrates the interrogation in 
Alexandria to which Ptolemy II had subjected seventy-two Jewish 
scholars whom he had invited to translate their scriptures into Greek. 
Tarn, who pointed out some curious coincidences between these various 
compositions and the Milinda, concluded, perhaps overhastily, that the 
Indian author of the Milindapafiha took his inspiration from a Greek 
source which dealt with the “Questions of Menander’’®*. 

However, it may be, the Milindapariha, even in its later books, 
acquired such authority in the Buddhist world that, along with other 
compositions such as the Nettipakarana, the Petakopadesa and the 
Suttasangaha, it is classed in Ceylon among the paracanonical works, 
and the Burmese consider it as part of the canon. In the fifth century, 
the learned Sinhalese commentator Buddhaghosa frequently quoted it in 
support of his arguments and on the subcontinent the great scholar 
Vasubandhu also consulted it as an undisputed authority. 

Consequently there is nothing astonishing in the fact that the Buddhists 
considered the Indo-Greek king as one of theirs, one of the few Yavanas 
to be converted, as against numerous Scythians, Parthians, Serindians 


°4 W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1951, pp. 414-36. 
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and Chinese who were later to follow his example by also adhering to 
the Good Law. 

Again in the eleventh century, the Kasmirian author Ksmendra, in his 
Avadanakalpalata (ch. 57, v. 15), did not hesitate to transform a 
Buddhist legend, which in all likelihood dated from the Kusana period, 
in order to introduce the Indo-Greek king into it. This is the supposed 
journey of the Buddha in North-West India, a journey to which we will 
return, but where it is said that, on his arrival near Peshawar, the 
Buddha predicted the erection on the spot of a gigantic stupa and caitya 
by the great Kusana emperor Kaniska. In the history of Buddhism, 
Kaniska is looked on as a second Asoka. However, Ksemendra did not 
hesitate to remove him from the legend in order to substitute Menander 
for him. In fact, he claimed that on arrival at the village of Patala, “the 
Blessed One said to Indra, who had come to that place to see, that a 
king named Milindra would build a stiipa in that country”. 

That the Kasmirians who, of all the Buddhists on the subcontinent, 
were the only ones to deal — very badly — with religious history 
insisted on taking over the memory of Menander, clearly appears in a 
passage by Taranatha (p. 23) : “At that time, there lived in the land of 
Tukhara a king named Minara. All the inhabitants of the country 
venerated the sky-god, but made no distinction between vice and virtue. 
At the time of their festivals, they offered the sky the thick smoke which 
came from the burning of rice, fabrics, precious stones and aromatic 
wood. Dhitika came through the air to the place of sacrifice with a 
throng of five hundred Arhats, and seated himself in the festival hall. 
They believed he was the sky god, bowed down at his feet and made him 
rich offerings. However, when he had expounded the doctrine, the king, 
at the head of a thousand persons, recognized the truth and innumerable 
persons were led to utter the formula of the Three Refuges and were 
introduced to the main points of the doctrine’. Dhitika is in fact a 
personage well-known to the Sarvastivadin and Millasarvastivadin 
schools where he plays the part of sixth patriarch, immediately after the 
first five Masters of the Law (Legend of Asoka, T 2042, ch. 5, p. 121la 
27; ch. 6, p. 126a 27; T 2043, ch. 7, p. 152c 16; ch. 10, p. 1695 29; 
Miilasarv. Vinaya, T 1451, ch. 40, p. 4115 28. See also Ching té ch’uan 
téng lu, T 2076, ch. 1, p. 207c 20; Fo tsu t’ung chi, T 2035, ch. 5, p. 1726 
24). 


2. THE GREEK INFLUENCE ON BUDDHISM 


THE MATERIAL RATHER THAN RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. — We do not 
intend to examine here the huge problem of the Hellenic influence on the 
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Indian world. No one would dream of denying it, on the contrary it has 
been a great pleasure for some to point out the many Greek incidences 
on Indian life and thought : commercial relationships, religions and 
philosophies, sciences (mathematics, geometry, astronomy and astro- 
logy, medicine), art and literature (stories, fables and folklore)®*. The 
general conclusion to be drawn from the research is that India incontes- 
tably underwent Hellenistic influences in various spheres, but that she 
assimilated them so perfectly that, with a few exceptions, the foreign 
origin of those influences gradually faded till it became imperceptible. 
Whatever may have been her contacts with other countries, India 
retained and upheld her own genius and, unlike so many countries of 
the Near and Middle East, never allowed herself to be Hellenized. 

Without going into details of that vast research, we would like to 
examine here what the Buddhists of North-West India gained from the 
century and a half of Greek occupation which political circumstances 
imposed upon them. The Greeks founded a new city in Taxila, to be 
precise, in Sirkap, built according to the chequer-board layout of 
Hellenic towns of the time and defended by a stone wall equipped with 
bastions®®. The Scythian and Parthian towns which succeeded it have 
not effaced that first city to such a degree that one can no longer judge 
the enormous progress it represented in comparison to the Taxila of Bir 
Mound which was built of mud and crude bricks, without any pre- 
established plan. The excavations at Sirkap have yielded quantities of 
objects made of stone or metal, of a specifically Greek character, as 
much through the choice of stone or the nature of the alloy as through 
the form or destination : clay amphoras and pots with handles, em- 
bossed porcelain with a black-tinted varnish metal, stone disks modelled 
on the phiale mesomphalos, toilet utensils adorned with classically inspi- 
red bas-reliefs°’. 

The coinage copied directly from Greek and Seleucid models, marks a 
considerable progress over the coins of Indian origin. The majority, 
particularly the oldest, are of great artistic value. The first Bactrian coins 


®5 On the problem of Greek influence, see the bibliography on the Subject in L. pe La 
VaLLéE Poussin, L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas, pp. 241-3; H. DeypierR, Contribution a 
Vetude de l’Art du Gandhara, Paris, 1950, pp. 78-90. A good general view is given by W.W. 
Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 351-408; A. Foucuer, La Vieille Route de |'Inde, Il, 
pp. 254-306; J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 39-44; On Greeks and Sakas in India, JRAS, 
1947, pp. 3-32. On the Roman influence, J. Fittiozat, Les échanges de I'Inde et de | Empire 
romain, RH, 1949, pp. 1-29.* 

6° On Greek Sirkap, J. MARSHALL, Taxila, 1, pp. 112-36. It is probable that Menander’s 
Sakala was also built according to the chequer-board plan. 

©7 J, MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 123-30. 
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bear only a Greek legend; but from the time of Demetrius, the legend is 
bilingual : Greek on the obverse and Prakrit in Kharosthi characters on 
the reverse. On the coins of Pantaleon and Agathocles, the Brahmi 
alphabet replaces Kharosthi. The mint used concurrently Hellenic mo- 
dels and Indian symbols, such as the elephant, Indian buffalo, or local 
deities. 

In order to administer their territories, the Indo-Greeks took their 
inspiration. from Macedonian and Seleucid precedents, which in turn 
were copied from the ancient Achaemenid organization®*®. The basic 
territorial division was the satrapy, and the satrap was himself assisted 
by ‘divisional officers” or meridarchs. The satraps, who often struck 
coins in their own name, seem to have enjoyed extensive authority. The 
Macedonians and Seleucids, even while appointing local people to the 
functions of satrap or governor, established in the principal centres 
garrisons and military colonies recruited from among their own nation- 
als on whose faithfulness they erroneously believed they could count. 
This precaution seems to have been neglected by the Indo-Greek kings 
whose administration relied mainly on the goodwill and cooperation of 
the indigenous element. Despite being of Greek origin, the ruling 
aristocracy used only Indian Prakrit as their official language and means 
of communication. Apart from the legends on the coins, no Greek 
inscription appears in the archives. The only attested language is Praknt 
of the North-West. 

Even while making the most of the advantages of a materially 
superior civilization, the Indians were little impressed by the Western 
thought which those foreign soldiers, cut off from their mother-country, 
moreover represented only very imperfectly. Pondering incessantly over 
plans of conquest, shaken by internal battles, the Indo-Greek kings did 
not for an instant dream of converting their indigenous subjects to their 
religion or philosophies. Any attempt in that direction would have come 
up against Indian nationalism, carefully maintained by the brahmins 
and firmly defended by the caste system. Of all those foreign conque- 
rors, India has only retained the name of Milinda, for the sole reason 
that he was interested in Buddhism, and if the inhabitants of Vidisa 
knew of Antialcidas, this was because an ambassador, claiming to be a 
follower of Visnu, himself mentioned the name of his sovereign on the 
pillar at Besnagar. Of Alexander the Great there is no memory, except 
perhaps for the bronze panels fixed on the walls of the Iranian temple of 
Jandil (Taxila) and which, according to Philostratus (Vita Apollonii, Il, 


°8 Ip., ibid., pp. 40-1. 
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20, p. 62)°°, apparently represented the prowesses of Porus and Alexan- 
der, or again that unseemly play on words by Bana (Harsacarita, p. 214) 
concerning a certain Alasas CandakoSsah in which S. Lévi ingeniously 
thought he had discovered an allusion to the Macedonian conqueror’®. 
In order to eradicate any trace of the foreign occupation, the Indians set 
about turning the Alexandrian glories to their profit : the towns of 
Nicaea and Bucephala founded on either side of the Hydaspes in order 
to commemorate the defeat of Porus were renamed by the Buddhists as 
Adirajya and Bhadragva and linked with the biography of the legendary 
king Mahdsammata, who is thought to have received the royal consecra- 
tion at Adirajya and the “jewel” of the fine horse at Bhadrasva (Gilgit 
Mss, Ill, 1, p. 3)7!. Little credit is paid to the “Hellenic sacrifices” which 
according to Plutarch (Vita Alex., LXII, 8) the kings of the Prasioi are 
thought to have performed regularly at the dozen altars built by 
Alexander, not far from the Hyphasis, at the farthest point of his 
advance eastwards (Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, ed. Kayser, I, 43, p. 84, 
3). The expression used by Plutarch Bopovds diaBaivovtes céPovtat 
“they honoured the altars while walking about them”’ recalls a Buddhist 
pradaksiné rather than animal sacrifices’. 

Nevertheless, it would be unreasonable to claim that the Indians in 
general and the Buddhists in particular were not influenced by their 
invaders, especially those with whom they were on friendly terms. We 
believe that the ancient piety somewhat washed over the Buddhist 
mentality, that the Greeks played a part in the invention of the image of 
the Buddha Sakyamuni and, finally, that the Hellenic presence on the 
North-West frontiers paved the way for a great many of tales and 
legends which the Indians welcomed eagerly. We hasten to say, however, 
that this influence took a long time to become apparent and that 
although it was implanted during the Indo-Greek occupation, it did not 
bear fruit until first the Saka-Pahlava period, and then the Kusana. 
Furthermore, the considerable development of the communication rou- 
tes in the first centuries A.D. intensified the relations between East and 
West : once they were established, cultural exchanges were maintained 
and amplified. This is precisely what makes it so difficult, if not 
impossible, to date what Buddhism borrowed from abroad, mainly in 
the realm of ideas. 


°° B. BRELOER, FHRI, p. 111. 

70 §, Lévi, Alexandre et Alexandrie dans les documents indiens, Mém. S. Lévi, Paris, 
1937, pp. 414-15. 

1 £. Lamotte, Alexandre et le bouddhisme, BEFEO, XLIV, 1947-50, I, pp. 156-8. 

72 Ip., ibid., pp. 148-9. 
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THE ANCIENT PRAYER. — The principal elements of the eightfold Path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering and to Nirvana are morality, 
concentration and wisdom; no place is attributed to prayer. In the 
Buddhist outlook, prayer is nonsense. The destiny of beings is not 
governed by a deity but regulated mechanically by the process of the 
maturation of action. Deeds, as we have seen, are the sole assets of 
beings, they are their race and heritage; nowhere in the universe is there 
a place where one can escape the fruit of actions; one is alone in 
gathering the fruit of the actions which one alone has performed. 
Neither gods nor Buddhas intervene in the mechanism of moral matura- 
tion to which they are themselves subject. No doubt there are Sramanas 
and brahmins who claim that everything that mankind experiences on 
this earth, whether happiness or sorrow, has its cause in the intervention 
of a sovereign (iSvaranirmana). This, however, is an implicit admission 
that, if men are assassins, thieves, adulteres and liars, it is the fault of 
God. To explain everything through divine will is equivalent to denying 
human liberty; it is refusing man the possibility of choosing between 
what needs to be done and what does not need to be done. In truth, 
“everything that man experiences in this world, happiness, sorrow, the 
absence of happiness and sorrow, all that has its cause in previous 
action” (Anguttara, I, p. 173; Madhyama, T 26, ch. 3, p. 435a-b). 

It ensues from this that if early Buddhism counselled good thought 
(kuSalacitta), concentration (samadhdna), the recollection (anusmrti) of 
the Buddha, the Law and the Community, firm resolve (adhimukti) and 
spiritual aspiration (pranidhana) for correcting conduct or purifying the 
mind, it was completely unaware of the prayer of deprecation, propitia- 
tion and thanksgiving, which do not even have a name in its language. 

The rejection of prayer is not a prejudice of disillusioned philosophers, 
but results from a fundamental Buddhist attitude. Proof of this is to be 
found in the numerous dedicatory inscriptions engraved on the base of 
sculptures at Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and SaAaiici. The pious donors, simple 
people for the most part, do not formulate any requests on them, or 
discharge any vows; they merely specify the nature of their gift — 
upright (stambha), cross-piece (suci), gateway (torana), coping (usnisa) or 
sculpture (silakarmanta) — and state their identity, name, place of 
origin, qualities and profession. This step can in no way be explained as 
a gesture of vanity. The principle that the left hand does not know what 
the right hand is doing does not apply to them, since the devout laity are 
advised to write down their meritorious works in a notebook, and the 
reading of this punyapustaka is made for them on their death-bed; it 
comforts the dying and purifies their last thoughts in order to ensure a 
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good rebirth. When the Sinhalese king Dutthagamani felt his end 
approaching, he ordered his scribe (/lekhaka) to read out loud his 
“notebook of meritonous deeds”, in which were recorded in detail the 
monasteries that the king had founded, the temples he had erected, his 
alms to the Samgha and the numerous festivals he had organized. 
Comforted by those memories, he cast his eyes one final time on the 
Maha Thupa, and breathed his last. After his death, he appeared in a 
heavenly form, standing, in a chariot which had come to fetch him from 
the Tusita heaven (Mhv., XXXII, 24-75; Manorathapurani, Il, p. 214). 

Faith in the sovereign and exclusive virtue of action exempted the 
Buddhist from believing in gods. Therefore it is not surprising that the 
Buddhists of the North-West, Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and Yiieh 
chih, showed a less disinterested piety and that we see them formulating, 
on their dedicatory inscriptions, “intentions” which dangerously re- 
semble petitionary prayers. 

After the Asokan edicts, the oldest known inscription in the North- 
West is probably that on the reliquary of Shinkot which was mentioned 
above. This reliquary was presented and replaced after some years 
interval by two Indians, Viyakamitra and Vijayamitra, one of whom 
was a vassal of the Indo-Greek king Menander. For those two devotees, 
the bodily relic (Sarira) of the Buddha is more than an element (dhdatu) 
for commemoration : it is a living being ‘endowed with breath” 
(prdnasameta), in the presence of which one may “‘conciliate the ances- 
tors with offerings and water” (pindodakaih pitrn grahayati). It goes 
without saying that reverence for ancestors (pretadaksina), mentioned in 
the Digha (III, p. 189), Arguttara (III, p. 43) and Milindapatha (p. 294), 
is not absolutely alien to Buddhism. Nonetheless, it is only an inferior 
kind of worship, one of those many ceremonies of which ASoka said 
that ‘‘even if they must be performed, they are of little use’”’ (BLOCH, p. 
114). The most curious thing here is that this worship was performed at 
the very shrine of the Buddha and that the commemorative stupa was 
used as a Bwpdc. 

Worship implies prayer, and it is starting from this principle that 
other subjects and contemporaries of the Indo-Greek kings, Greeks by 
origin, but Buddhists by conversion, accomplished their pious deads for 
particular ends and at the same time stating their intentions : 
the meridarch Theodorus installed relics “for the prosperity of many 
people” (Konow, p. 4); another meridarch, whose name is effaced, 
erected with his wife a stiipa “in honour of his mother and father” 
(Konow, p. 5); a certain Theodorus, son of Datia (Datis?), dug a well 
“in honour of all beings” (KONow, p. 66). 
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The example set by the Greeks as early as the second century B.C. 
was followed blindly by the foreign Sakas, Pahlavas and Yiieh Chih who 
succeeded them on the territories of the North-West and who also 
embraced the Buddhist religion. 

According to the evidence of the Kharosthi inscriptions, the donations 
by these new sons of the Sakya were intended as worship, puja. This puja 
is not addressed only to the Buddha, Dharma and Samgha, but also to 
many other venerable persons : a mother or father, relative or friend, 
master, dignitary — satrap or great satrap —, even “all beings’’ in 
general. The inscription on the Lion Capital of Mathura is a puja “‘to 
the entire Scythian Country” (KONow, p. 48). 

The intention of the donors is not always religious, nor exclusively so, 
attainment of Nirvana (KONow, pp. 77, 158), the obtaining of a “Good 
Share” or agrabhaga (KONOW, p. 170), a curious expression which does 
not belong to the technical vocabulary of Buddhism; E. Senart wonder- 
ed whether it might not represent an attempt at a direct or indirect 
translation of the Greek aya8t) t0xyn 73. The aims sought, the favours 
requested are generally more humble : dyurbalavrddhi, an increase in life 
and strenghth (Konow, pp. 28, 145); aroga, good health for oneself or 
for someone else (KONOW, pp. 77, 91, 114, 124, 129, 170, 172); hita- 
sukha, welfare and happiness (KONow, pp. 16, 65, 137, 141, 165), 
dirghayus, longevity (KONOW, p. 176), and even the protection of young 
children in times of epidemic (KONOw, p. 127). 

Assiduous readers of Buddhist texts will not fail to notice that those 
self-interested donors may be guilty of quite serious deviationism. How- 
ever, this lowering of the ideal is more difficult to explain. 

It could, of course, be a matter of the resurgence of the autochtonous 
environment. Since Vedic times, India had known and practised all 
forms of prayer. The ancient hymns consist of praises and thanksgivings 
to the divinities of nature, myth and philosophy who “bring all fa- 
vours’’. They often conclude with a request ‘May we forever, happy at 
heart, happy in countenance, rich in children, free from wrong, free 
from complaint, day after day, living for a long time yet, see you rise, O 
potent Mitra, the Sun!’ (Rgveda, X, 37). The wrongdoer does not 
hesitate to ask forgiveness for his faults : “If we have performed by 
speech, O god, or by mental inadvertence, a serious matter for anger, 
dispel those grievances, O just ones!” (ibid.)7*. 

However, the hypothesis of an Indian resurgence does not explain 


73 E. SENART, Notes d’épigraphie indienne, JA, XV, 8th series, p. 123. 
7 Cf. L. Renovu, La poésie religieuse de |'Inde antique, Paris, 1942, p. 34. 
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why self-interested piety first showed itself among Buddhists of likely 
foreign origin who were the least to be affected by local influences. The 
fact is all the more curious in that their Indian co-religionists do not 
seem to have followed suit at the same period. At the beginning of the 
era, the da@napati who left inscriptions in central India (Mathura, 
Sarnath, Bodh-Gaya), on the western coast (Bhaja, Kondane, Pi- 
talkhora, the first caves at Ajanta, Junnar, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Kanhen) 
and in Andhra country (Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati, Nagarjunikonda) 
remained the spiritual inheritors of the early donors at Bharhut and 
Safici and, persuaded by the mechanism of Pratityasamutpada, did not 
formulate any requests, and were content to “note”’ their pious works. 

Should we see in the self-interested puja of the North-West a natural 
evolution betraying the new tendencies of the nascent Mahayana? It is 
true that several Mahayana sects developed a genuine Buddhist devotion 
(bhakti) which was to find its most adequate mode of expression in 
works of higher mysticism such as the Sukhavativyitha and Saddharma- 

477 pundarika. However, this is a depersonalized devotion, focussed on that 
initial aspiration which is the arousal of the thought of Bodhi (bodhicit- 
totpada) : to accede to supreme and perfect Enlightenment (anuttarasa- 
myaksambodhi) in order to ensure the welfare and happiness of all 
beings (sarvasattvahitasukha). 

The bodhisattva, an adherent of the Mahayana, practises the seven- 
fold supreme worship three times a day : 1-2. to honour (vandand) and 
serve (pujana) the Buddhas, 3. to confess his misdeeds (papadesanda), 
4. to delight in the good action of beings (anumodand), 5. to invite the 
Buddhas to expound the Law (adhyesand), 6. to arouse the thought of 
Bodhi (bodhicittotpada), 7. to apply all merit to the welfare of creatures 
(parinamana)’>. 

By so doing, he proves his perfect disinterest since, according to the 
formula of his Pratimoksa, altruism is his only rule of conduct : 


“I, of such-and-such a name, who have thus aroused the thought of Bodhi, 
adopt the infinite world of beings as my mother, father, sisters, brothers, sons, 
daughters, relatives of whatever degree and kinsfolk. Having adopted them, with 
all my power, all my strength, all my knowledge, I will implant the wholesome 
root in them. Henceforth, the gift I give, the morality I observe, the patience I 
retain, the vigour I use, the ecstasy I practise, the wisdom I develop, the 
beneficial skilfulness I evince : all that will be for the interest, welfare and 
happiness of all beings’’’®. 


75 Dharmasamgraha, §14; Bhadracaripranidhana, vv. 4-12. See also Upalipariprocha, 
quoted in Siksasamuccaya, p. 171, 1.5. 
76 Bodhisattvapratimoksasitra, ed. N. Dutt, IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 275. 
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Such disinterestedness sets the adherent of the Mahayana well above 
the first Buddhists of the North-West whose piety, real though it may 
have been, was not free of personal motivations. 

Hence, neither the resurgence of the Vedic prayer nor the later 
developments of Mahayanist piety supply an adequate explanation for 
the religious mentality of the Yavanas who turned to Buddhism at the 
period of the Indo-Greek kingdoms. 

Should we, however, reproach those foreigners and soldiers for not 
having grasped the mysteries of the theory of dependent origination, for 
not having understood that, if action constitutes the only explanation 
for existence, prayer is totally inefficacious? Taking the Three Refuges 
could not instantaneously eliminate their Hellenic atavism and, being 
Greek, they continued to pray in Greek. Based essentially on the 
anthropomorphic concept of divinity, the eboéBe1a, or pietas, found its 
natural expression in the petitionary prayer (Ait). It has been recogni- 
zed since the time of Homer that ‘everything is in the lap of the gods” 
(tadta Oedv yovvact Keitat)’’. 

The hero of the epic knows how to approach the gods. He washes his 
hands’®, puts on spotless garments’°, crowns himself with flowers and 
takes in his hands the attributes of the suppliant (ixetnpia) a palm-leaf 
surrounded by wool. 

He adopts a ritual attitude, which varies according to the deities 
whom he is addressing : eyes raised skywards (i8@v cic odpavov 
edpbv)®° with hands raised in the air (yeipas avacy@v)®' when he is 
praying to the inhabitants of the sky; arms extended horizontally over 
the sea®? if he is addressing the gods of the waters; stretched over the 
earth and striking the soil with both hands®? when he is invoking the 
lords of the hells. 

In order to make himself heard, the Greek prayed out loud (jteya’ 
ebyeto)®* and, to avoid any cause of equivocation, stated in full 
(éxixAnoaic) the titles of the gods whom he wished to interest in his 
cause®S, 


7 Homer, Iliad, XVI, 514; XX, 435; Odyssey, 1, 267, 408; XVI, 129. 
78 Il., XVI, 230; Od., H, 261. 

79 Od., IV, 750; XVH, 48. 

80 71., VII, 178. 

81 JL, V, 174; VI, 257; VIE, 130; XXIV, 301; Od., IX, 294; XIH, 355. 
82 1.1, 351; Od., 1X, 527; Pindar, O/., I, 71; VI, 58. 

53 1, IX, 568-70; XIV, 271-2. 

54 71, 1, 450, Hl, 275; VIII, 347; Od., XVH, 239. 

85 J], 1, 37-9, 451-2; XVI, 233-5. 
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The personal piety (eboéPera) of the suppliant did not guarantee that 
his prayer would be answered ®°. Originally at least, the prayer was like a 
bargain between man and deity, a bargain that could take several 
forms 87, 

a. “If I do that for you, you must do this for me’’®*. — This is the 
first prayer of Chryseis to Apollo : ‘If I have ever erected a temple for 
you which pleased you, if I have ever burned to you fat haunches of 
bulls and goats, grant my wish : let your arrows pay for my pleas to the 
Danaans!”’ (/b., I, 39-42). 

b. “If you do that for me, I will do this for you’®®. — As for 
example, in the prayer of Nestor to Athene : ‘‘Queen, be favourable to 
us! Grant us great renown, to me, to my children, to my worthy 
companion! I will sacrifice a one-year-old cow to you, an untamed beast, 
whose wide brow has never yet been yoked, and I will offer it to you, its 
horns plated with gold”’ (Od., III, 380-4). 

c. “What you did for me in the past, do again for me now” 9°. — This 
is the second prayer of Chryseis to Apollo : “You have already heard 
my wishes not long ago; you paid homage to me, by striking the army 
of the Achaeans heavily. This time again, therefore, grant my wish : 
spare the Danaans from the scurrilous plague” (Jb., I, 453-6). 

This ancient prayer, basically inspired by concern for the do ut des, 
travelled down the ages without undergoing any substantial changes. It 
is again found, scarcely modified, penned by the great Greek and 
Roman writers®!. No attention was paid to the objection raised by 
certain thinkers that the gods know what we need better than we do. 
Unlike the Buddhists, the ancient world was convinced that every man 
needs the gods, but that their aid had to be requested. Should we 
therefore be surprised that the Greeks who had strayed in the second 
century B.C. to the frontiers of North-West India combined petitionary 
prayer with the Buddhist pradaksina? 


THE IMAGE OF THE BUDDHA??, — The artists of the ancient Central 


86 However, see //., I 218; Pindar, O/., VIII, 8. 

8” Cf. ERE, X, p. 184. 

88 Jl, 1, 39-42; VIII, 203-4; 238-40; XV, 372-3; Od., IV, 763-5; XVII, 240-2. 

89 JI., VI, 115, 308-9; Od., ITI, 380-4; XIII, 358. 

90 Jl, 1 453-6; V, 116-17; X, 278-80; Pindar, /sth., VI, 42. 

9! See A. FAIRBANKS, A Handbook of Greek Religion, New York, 1910, pp. 85-6. 

92 The problem of its origin has been strongly debated, but no definite solution has yet 
settled the matter. The present state of the dispute can be summarized in a few lines : 

“Mathura is the bridge between the two types of Buddhist iconography [i.e. the symbolic 
representation or image of the Buddha]. Unfortunately, it is still not possible to synchro- 
nize satisfactorily the Kusdna era with that — or those — of Gandhara. That is why the 
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Indian school of sculpture had refrained from representing Sakyamuni 
in his last existence in his human form; they merely indicated his 
presence by symbols. However, the schools of sculpture at Gandhara 
and Mathura, which seem to have been started, the former towards the 
end of the ancient era, the latter a few decades later, did not hesitate to 
fashion images of the Buddha. The Gandharan Buddha betrays its half- 
foreign origin by the folds of the drapery, the nimbus which surrounds 
his head and the very features of his face which often recall those of 
Apollo and Dionysius. The Mathuran Buddha — termed Bodhisattva 
on the inscriptions — is closer to the authentic Indian type. 

The appearance of the image of the Buddha on the monuments 
constituted a revolution in the history of Buddhist art, and there have 
been unending discussions over its origin. Apart from some minor 
details, three theories obtain. 

1. The Greek origin of the Buddha image was proposed in 1913 by A. 
Foucher and supported by various western archaeologists : Sir John 
Marshall, J.P. Vogel, W.W. Tarn, etc.°>. 


debate remains open as to whether or not the Gandharan type pre-dates the Mathuran 
type; some assumptions are in favour of the first hypothesis, but many archaeologists 
support the second” (after J. AUBoyER, Arts et Styles de I'Inde, Paris, 1951, p. 64). 

“The schools of Gandhara (the lower Kabul Valley and the upper Indus, around 
Peshawar) and Mathura, both of which flourished under the Kusana kings, vie for the 
honour of having produced the first images of the Buddha. Most Indian authorities now 
believe that the Buddha image originated at Mathura; most earlier Europeans supported 
Gandhara, but some recent experts are less certain” (A.L. BASHAM, The Wonder that was 
India, London, 1954, p. 367). 

An analytical bibliography of the subject can be found in H. DeypiErR, Contribution a 
l'étude de l’Art du Gandhara, Paris, 1950, pp. 46-64. * 

°3 A. Foucuer, L’origine grecque de l'image du Buddha, Conf. du Musée Guimet, 1913; 
L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Wl, Paris, 1918, pp. 278-322; La Vieille Route de 
UInde, Il, Paris, 1947, pp. 340-1; G.N. BANERJEE, Hellenism in Ancient India, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1921; B. BHATTACHARYA, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Oxford, 1924; 
L. BacnHorer, Zur Datierung der Gandhara Plastik, Zeitschrift fir Buddhismus, VI, 1924- 
25, pp. 4-30; L. ADAM, Buddhastatuen, Ursprung und Formen des Buddhagestalt, Stuttgart, 
1925; L. SCHERMAN, Der dilteste nationalindischen Buddha-Typ, Panthéon, 1928; pp. 147- 
50; Buddha im Furstenschmtick, ABAW, Philos.-hist. Abt., N.F., VII, 1932; R. 
GrousseT, Histoire de l'Extréme-Orient, Paris, 1929, 1, pp. 81-2; L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, 
L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas... pp. 252-6; P. STERN, in L’Inde antique et la Civilisation 
indienne, Paris, 1933, p. 419 sq.; J.P. VoGEL, Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java, 
Oxford, 1936, p. 24 sq.; S. Existerr and others, Arts Musulmans, Extréme-Orient, Paris, 
1939, p. 131; S. Lévi, L'Inde civilisatrice, Paris, 1938, p. 77; Sir John MARSHALL, in 
Cambridge Hist. of India, 1, pp. 648-9; Greeks and Sakas in India, JRAS, 1947, pp. 3-32; 
W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1951, p. 400 sq. 537; N.R. 
Ray, in The History and Culture of Indian People, \1, Bombay, 1953, p. 519. — Concerning 
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The difficulty is that, if the idea of depicting the founder of Buddhism 
with a human aspect was best conceived in the mind of a Greek in the 
second century B.C., we do not, however possess any Buddha image 
prior to the Christian era. Contrary to what is asserted by Tarn, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the effigy of the Buddha appears on the coin 
of Maues (ca 90-53 B.C.) in the British Museum Catalogue, pi. XVII, 
No. 5°, and if it is true that the Buddha of the Bimaran reliquary was 
found together with three coins of Azes I (ca 38-10 B.C), the experts 
now agree that this reliquary must be considered as a work of the 
second century A.D.°°, 

2. The Indian origin of the Buddha image was supported by A. 
Coomaraswamy, W. Goloubew and, following them, by a whole series 
of writers®’. India has always worshipped images, and representations 
of the Indian sage or yogi date back to remote antiquity. The appea- 
rance of Buddhist devotion round about the beginning of the Christian 
era incited in reverers of the Blessed One the wish to possess a Buddha 


the influence of the Roman Empire on Gandharan art, defined as ‘“‘Romano-Buddhist”, 
H. BucHtaL, The Common Classical Sources of Buddhist and Christian Narrative Art, 
JRAS, 1943, pp. 137-48; The Foundations for a Chronology of Gandhdara Sculpture, TOCS, 
XIX, 1942-43, pp. 21-32; The Western Aspects of Gandhara sculpture, PBA, XXXI, 1946, 
pp. 1-28. — For the parallelism with Christian art, B. ROWLAND, Gandhdra and Early 
Christian Art : Buddha Palliatus, AJA, No. 49, 1945, pp. 455-8; Gandhdra and Early 
Christian Art : The Homme-arcade and the Date of the Bimardn Reliquary, AB, 1946, 
pp. 44-7; Gandhdra and Late Antique Art; the Buddha Image, AJA, No. 46, 1942, pp. 223- 
36. — On the Bactrian origin of Graeco-Buddhist art (origin disputed by Foucher), J. 
Hackin, L’Art bouddhique de la Bactriane et les origines de l'Art gréco-bouddhique, Bull. 
archéol. de l’Académie afghane, I, 1937. — On the relationship between Gandharan and 
Mathurdn arts and Buddhist thought, M. BussaGu1, Note sull’immagine del Buddha, Acc. 
Naz. dei Lincei, Ser. VIII, vol. I, fase. 7-9, 1946. 

94 The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 400 sq. © 

95 FE. Bazin-Foucuer, JA, 1938, p. 518; L. BACHHoFER, JAOS, 1941; J. MARSHALL, 
JRAS, 1947, p. 14. 

96 J, MARSHALL, JRAS, 1947, p. 14; A. Foucuer, La Vieille Route de l'Inde..., Errata to 
Vol. Hf, p. 341, 1.17; B. RowLanp, AB, 1946, pp. 44-7. 

97 W. Coun, La Sculpture hindoue, Paris, 1922; W. GOLouBEw, review of Art du 
Gandhaéra, BEFEO, XXIII, 1923, pp. 438-56; A. COOMARASWAMY, Review of Art du 
Gandhara in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1924, p. 51; The Indian Origin of the Buddha Image, 
JAOS, 1926, pp. 165-70; The Origin of the Buddha Image, AB, IX, No. 4, 1927; The 
Elements of Buddhist Iconography, Harvard, 1935; Geschichte der Indischen und Indonesis- 
chen Kunst, Leipzig, 1927, p. 54 sq.; O. FiscHer, Die Kunst Indiens, China und Japan, 
Berlin, 1928; S. Konow, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Buddhabildes, SPAW, XXIX, 1928, 
pp. 565-74; P. Mus, Barabudur, Hanoi, 1935, II, p. 662 sq.; G. ComBaz, L ‘Inde et l'Orient 
classique, Paris, 1937, 1, pp. 196-203; O.C. GANGOLY, The Antiquity of the Buddha Image, 
OAZ, 1938, 2-3, pp. 41-59. 
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image. The Mathura Buddha, fashioned in imitation of statues of Nagas 
and Yaksas, is of Indian inspiration and creation. It is possibly the 
ancestor of all the images of the Blessed One, and it survived the 
classical vogue represented by the Gandharan school, without under- 
going any basic alterations. 

The problem is that the Mathuran sculpture, from the Kusana period, 
does not date further back into the past than about the middle of the 
first century A.D., whereas the Gandharan production began at a 
considerably earlier date. Therefore it is difficult to see how the Mathu- 
ran Buddha could have been a prototype. Again, if the Buddha image is 
of Indian origin, an explanation will have to be given as to which event 
caused the Mathurans to break suddenly with the Indian custom, firmly 
established in the ancient school of sculpture, whereby the Buddha in his 
last existence is represented only in symbolic form. The development of 
Buddhist bhakti is not enough to explain such an artistic revolution, 
since long after the creation of the statue of Sakyamuni, the cult of the 
image was completely unknown. The Pali commentaries consider it a 
grave offence to destroy a caitya, attack the Bodhi tree or damage relics, 
but nowhere do they condemn harming images. A learned Sinhalese 
monk was still writing quite recently that, according to the Buddhist 
concept, an image is of no importance unless it contains relics; without 
them, the spiritual value of the image amounts to practically nothing®®. 

3. Finally, other writers decided in favour of two independent origins 
of the Buddha image®®. E. Waldschmidt believed that the Gandharan 
Buddha dated from the beginnings of the Christian era, while the 
Mathuran Buddha, uninfluenced by the former, appeared a century 
later. He believed that the influence of the Greek Buddha was felt in 
Mathura some twenty years after the creation of the Indian type and 
then disappeared, thus allowing the forming of the classical Buddhas of 
the Gupta period and of later ages, all of which were based on the 
Mathuran Buddha. 

Nevertheless, however different the Greek and Indian types of statue 
may be, their general affinities are so pronounced that they enable us to 
drop the hypothesis of an independent creation; one of the two was 
necessarily derived from the other. Furthermore, it is difficult to see how 
the district of Mathura, which was under the sway of the Indo-Greek 


98 W. RaHuLa, History of Buddhism in Ceylon, Colombo, 1956, p. 126. 

99 E. WALDSCHMIDT, Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Buddhabildes in Indien, OAZ, VI, 
1930, pp. 265-77; H.G. RAwLINSON and others, Jndian Art, London, 1947, p. 77 sq.; Ip., 
India. A Short Cultural History, 2nd ed., London, 1943, p. 101. 
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kings until the invasion of the Sakas of Maues (ca 90-53), could have 
avoided the influence of Gandhara. 

The only way of setting the question and enabling everyone to come 
to an agreement would be for new archaeological discoveries to come to 
light. In the meanwhile, it might be thought that the idea of representing 
the Buddha with human features is more likely to have germinated in 
the brain of a Greek anthropomorphist than that of an Indian Buddhist 
whom the ancient central Indian school of sculpture had accustomed to 
aniconism. The initiative can hardly have come from the Saka-Pahlavas 
who, before entering India, were completely, or almost completely, 
unaware of Buddhism. It may be attributable to the Greeks who, before 
them, had occupied the North West for nearly a century, and lived in 
close contact with the indigenous Buddhists of Gandhara and the 
Punjab!°°. Nurtured on anthropomorphism, the Greeks could only 
conceive gods in human form. They persuaded the locals to banish once 
and for all their aniconic scruples and represent the Buddha in person. 
The suggestion was all the more tempting because those advisers includ- 
ed in their ranks consummate artists, trained in the studios of painting 
and sculpture at Antioch, Palmyra, Susa and Seleuceia. They were 
expert at sketching in a few lines or carving with rapid blows of the 
chisel an artistic image of the Buddha Sakyamuni, so much more alive 
than the obscure symbols adopted by the old school in order to suggest 
the presence of the Master. The proposal was accepted, and the first 
image of the Buddha was painted or sculpted by a Greek artist tinged 
with Buddhism, possibly, as A. Foucher claimed, by a cross-bred artist 
of half-Greek and half-Buddhist birth!®!. After some tentative experi- 
mentation, the Apollonian type of Buddha was definitively created. 

This memorable invention which is not later than the first Saka 
invasion in approximately 87 B.C., cannot be earlier than the death of 
Menander in about 150 B.C., since, to judge from the Milindapatha, 
that king, during his long conversations with the Buddhists, did not 
broach the artistic problem of the Buddha image with his interlocutors. 
His successor Strato, who had to cede Gandhara and the Western 
Punjab to his rival Heliocles, hardly had time to extricate himself from 
his military concerns. Antialcidas, of the western Greek kingdom, who 
ruled in Taxila from 125 to 100, was led by political circumstances to be 
more interested in Visnuism than Buddhism and had to find among his 
subjects a person who was sufficiently converted to Bhagavata ideas to 


100 See the remarks by L. Petecu, Northern India according to the Shui-Ching-Chu, 
Rome, 1950, pp. 63-80. 
101 A, Foucuer, La Vieille Route de |'Inde, Il, p. 320. 
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be accepted as ambassador to the last Sungas. It was therefore among 
the immediate successors of Antialcidas, particularly Archebius, the king 
of Taxila, who governed Gandhara between the death of Antialcidas 
(100 B.C.) and the raid by the Sakas of Maues (87 B.C.), that we must 
situate the fortunate initiative that endowed the sacred art with an 
entirely new formula!°?. 

The cradle of Graeco-Buddhist art should necessarily be sought in 
regions where the Greeks and Buddhists were in continuous and prolong- 
ed contact. In this case, it was the districts of the North-West where the 
effective presence of the Good Law is confirmed before the arrival of the 
Indo-Greeks by the numerous Asokan stupas of the archaic type, as well 
as the proliferation of local legends, particularly jatakas, the acclimatiza- 
tion of which in the North-West possibly dates back to the first 
missionaries of the Mauryan period, Madhyantika and his companions. 
In fact, as we saw earlier, ancient stipas are recorded at Jaguda, 
Nagarahara, in the district of Puskaravati, in Uddiyana and in the 
Western Punjab; jatakas have been located by the indigenous legend 
throughout the territory : Nagarahara, Puskaravati, Varsapura, Shah- 
kot, Mangalapura, Mount Ilam, Sunigram, Gumbatai, Girdrai, the 
Adinzai Valley, Rohitaka, Taksasila, Adirajya and Bhadrasva. The same 
sites have provided the most interesting and authentic examples of 
Graeco-Buddhist art. That is why A. Foucher!®3, relying both on the 
old indications, particularly the Memoirs of Hsiian tsang, and the 
results of excavations, has been able to determine with precision the 
cradle of the school as well as its farthest limits : to the east Nagarahara 
and Hadda, to the west Taxila, to the north the new Chitral road 
through the Malakand Pass and the bridge at Chakdarra, to the south 
the confluence of the Kurram and the Indus. Originally, neither Kapisa 
nor Bactria were part of the movement; it was not before the second 
century A.D., under Kaniska and his successors, that they fully accepted 
the Good Law. With the exception of the old Pilu-sar stupa in KapiSa, 
they show no trace of ancient constructions; finally, they were never 
included in the array of the old legends. It is therefore from within a 
relatively restricted area, Gandhdara in the old acceptation of the term, 
that the Graeco-Buddhist school was one day to radiate throughout the 
whole of India and extend its ramifications as far as China, Japan, the 
Malayan archipelago and Tibet. Furthermore, similarities have long 
since been noticed between certain statues of the Buddha and the first 


102 For A. Foucuer, o./., II, p. 321, the very first origins of the Indo-Greek School go 
back to before the year 75 B.C. 
103 La Vieille Route de l'Inde, U1, p. 308. 
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representations of Christ : both robed in the himation, they are related 
to the type of Greek orator or philosopher the best example of which is 
the Sophocles in the Museum of Latran!°, 

It is quite unlikely that, in the beginning, the Gandharan artist made 
use of the formula they had invented on a large scale. The artistic taste 
of the Greeks kept them away from idolatry and fetishism, and the 
statues of their gods carved by renowned sculptors would not easily lend 
themselves, on account of their very value, to reproductions in series. 
The Sakas, who were less fastidious, possibly made copies of images but, 
as we saw above, no specimen of a Buddha of the Scytho-Parthian 
period has been attested with certainty, although future excavations still 
leave us hope. However, they kept intact the type of Apollonian Buddha 
draped in the himation which had been initiated in the Indo-Greek 
period, and transmitted it to the Tukharans when the latter succeeded 
them in North-West India at the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Kusana dynasts were to favour the mass production of those Buddha 
images which were to multiply in statues in the round, bas-reliefs, 
reliquaries and coins. The intensity of this assembly-line work soon to 
lead to the decadence of the original type which, since the time of its 
creation, had benefited from all the perfections of the classical technique. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE LEGENDS!°5, — The setting up of the 
Indo-Greek kingdoms on the western marches of India resulted in the 
contact, across the Middle and Near East, of the Indian and Mediterra- 
nean worlds. The exchanges begun in the second century B.C. were 
extended still further during the first years of the Christian era due to 
the policy of peace initiated in Asia by the first Roman emperors, and 
the development of communication routes, both on land and at sea. 
Commercial trading went hand in hand with the exchange of ideas. The 
lovely dream nurtured by Asoka of a universal Dharma acceptable to all 


104 See A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, 11, pp. 783-96. 

105 Indian Buddhist folklore is assigned to voluminous collections of which these are the 
main ones ; Jatakatthavannana, ed. V. Fausp6ti, 7 vol., London, 1877-97; tr. E.B. 
CowELL, 7 vol., Cambridge, 1895-1913; partial tr. by T.W. Ruys Davips, Buddhist Birth- 
Stories, London, 1880; C. Rrys Davips, Stories of the Buddha, London, 1929. — 
Cariyapitaka, ed. R. Morris, London, 1882; tr. B.C. Law, Minor Anthologies of the Pali 
Canon, III, London, 1938. — Divyavadana, ed. E.B. COWELL and R.A. NEIL, Cambridge, 
1886; partial tr., H. ZIMMER, Karman, ein buddhistischer Legendkranz, Munich, 1925. — 
MGhavastu, ed. E. SENART, 3 vol., Paris, 1882-97; tr. J.J. Jones, 3 vol., London 1949-56. — 
AvadanaSataka, ed. J.S. SPEYER, 2 vol., St. Petersburg, 1902-09; tr. L. Feer, Paris, 1891. — 
Jatakamala, ed. H. Kern, Boston, 1891; tr. J.S. Speyer, London, 1895. — F.A. SCHIEFNER, 
Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, London, 1882. — E. CHAVANNES, Cing cents 
contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois, 4 vol., Paris, 1910-34; A. Foucner, Les 
Vies antérieures du Bouddha, Paris, 1955. 
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men proved no doubt to be utopian; the Greeks, being particularists and 
sceptics, did not attempt to convince the Indians of the seriousness of 
their philosophies, nor did the Indians succeed in instilling their religions 
in the Mleccha-barbarians who occupied them. However, there is a 
point in the realm of ideas at which Easterners and Westerners were able 
to indulge, without scruples or mental reservations, in pleasant exchan- 
ges : that of fables, apologues, parables, versified tales, ballads, adven- 
ture stories, humorous yarns or fairy tales. The loquacious Greeks could 
not fail to amuse the Indians with their marvellous stories and, in return, 
the inexhaustible Indian folklore was unlikely to leave them indifferent. 
Just as in communicating vessels, the bottomless reservoir of Indian 
legends mingled with the almost equally rich supply of western tales. 
Hence, the creation of an immense universal narrative literature in 
continual expansion, a joint work of Graeco-Roman paganism, Iranian 
Mazdaism and Zoroastrianism, Syrian Judaism and Christianity, and 
finally, Indian Buddhism. The stories, tales, legends and fables, under- 
going a perpetual interchange of ideas, were conveyed from one end of 
the world to the other and, if they ever had any local characteristics 
which might betray their origin, they soon eliminated them and acquired 
a universal aspect which made them to the taste and within the reach of 
everybody. In the course of time, the Buddhist legend derived part of its 
inspiration from this composite oral tradition and, in its biographies of 
the Buddha’s former lives as well as of his last existence, there are 
numerous passages which recall, either closely or remotely, a Greek 
legend, a story by Herodotus, an Eastern or Biblical tale, or an evangeli- 
cal pericope. We will return to the subject further on, but we should 
note now that the analogies are more superficial than profound; they 
decrease in a new context and most frequently just disappear. The 
Indians have an unequalled power of assimilation, and rethink in their 
own way whatever comes to them from abroad; long ago, the Arab 
historian al-Birint stated : “Say something to a Hindu, tomorrow he 
will repeat to you in Indian what you told him and you will hardly 
recognize it!”’. 

In literature, as in the artistic field, the influences of the Greek 
environment are undeniable but, from the outset, difficult to discover, 
since every foreign contribution was rapidly assimilated. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PERIOD OF THE SAKA-PAHLAVAS 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PERIOD. — In the course of this period, 
which covers roughly the years 100 B.C. to 75 A.D., were successively to 
appear the Scytho-Parthians (Saka-Pahlavas) in the North-West, the 
Cedis and the first Satavahanas respectively in Kalinga and the northern 
Deccan and, finally, in Ceylon the group of the “Eleven Kings’’. With 
regard to this period, one of the most obscure in the history of India, 
details are sparse, fragmentary and often contradictory : some brief 
indications scattered throughout Indian literature, particularly Jaina 
texts; a few inscriptions in Brahmi or Kharosthi, doubtful in reading 
and in the main referring to unknown eras; finally, an excessive number 
of coins struck by the most obscure of dynasts. Thus, the sequence and 
dating of the reigns are still subject to discussion. The most recent 
publications, which do not always show progress over their predeces- 
sors, frequently differ from the remarkable works devoted to the period 
in question by E.J. Rapson, W.W. Tarn, A. Foucher and Sir John 
Marshall. It is advisable, for the sake of easy reading, to give a brief 
summary of the chronological system adopted in the present chapter. 

1. In the preceding chapters, we saw how North-West India had 
successively to submit to the yoke of Achaemenid Persia (559-328), of 
the Macedonian soldiery (327-312) and, finally, of Seleucus I (312-306), 
before returning to the mother country in 305. For more than a century 
(305-190), it revolved in the orbit of the Indian empire of the Mauryas. 
The latter had not yet collapsed when the Greek kings of Bactria seized 
the Indian districts of the North-West by force, and established on their 
soil the Indo-Greek kingdoms, the last of which was to endure until 
approximately the year 30 B.C. 

The progressive elimination of the Yavanas did not restore freedom to 
the North-West. The Greek domination was followed by that of the 
Saka-Pahlavas whose appearance in India occurred in about the year 
110 B.C. and continued in the North-West until approximately the year 
60 A.D. 

Between 174 and 129 B.C., the peoples of Central Asia, particularly 
the Yiieh chich, underwent a long period of disturbance. Under their 
impetus, the eastern Scythians (Saka Tigrakhudas, including the tribes 
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of the Massagetae, Sacaraucae and Dahae scattered between the Caspian 
and the Jaxartes), wrested Bactria from the Greek king Heliocles (140 
B.C.) and, continuing their march southward, came up against the 
kingdom the Arsacid Parthians (between 128 and 120 B.C.). Having 
ravaged Parthia, they massively occupied the Persian province of Dran- 
giana, on the banks of the Helmand, and so considerably reinforced 
their kinsmen, the Saka Haumavarga (Amurgioi Scythians) who had 
transformed the land into ‘Scythian Country” (Sakasthana, Syistan, 
Seistan). 

Expelled from that land by the Suren of the Parthian king Mithridates 
II, the Sakas moved eastward and, by the routes of Arachosia and 
Gedrosia, spread into the Sindh. That is how, in about the year 110 B.C 
(a doubtful date), the former Patalene became the cradle of an Indo- 
Scythia (the Sakadvipa of the Indians, "Ivocyv0ia of the Greeks) from 
whence the Scythians set out on the conquest of India. 

Between 90 and 53 B.C., the Sakas of Maues occupied Gandhara 
(Puskaravati) and the Western Punjab (Taxila), and that thrust marked 
the end of the western Greek kingdom. Simultaneously, some Scythian 
satraps settled on the Upper Indus, in the region of Chukhsa, and on the 
banks of the Yamuna, at Mathura. 

Some time before the year 58 B.C., Scythian Sahis overran Surastra 
(Kathiawar and Gujarat) and reached Avanti (Malwa, capital Ujjayint). 
In 58 Vikramaditya, the king of Malwa and possibly vassal of a 
Satavahana from the Deccan, expelled them from Ujjayini, and that 
victory marked the point of departure of the famous Indian era called 
the “Vikrama Era”’. 


(One hundred and thirty-five years later, in 78 A.D., the point of departure of 
the Saka era, a return offensive by the Sakas was to cause the establishment in 
Western and Central India of two Scythian kingdoms : 1. the kingdom of the 
Ksaharata satraps, which was to be destroyed in 124 A.D. by the Satavahana 
king, Gautamiputra Satakarni; 2. the kingdom of the Great Satraps of Ujjayini 
which was to last until the end of the fourth century A.D. when it fell to the 
attacks of the Indian emperor Candragupta IT]. 


Between the years 38 to 30 B.C., the Saka Azes I conquered, to the 
east of the Jhelum, the last possessions of the eastern Greek kingdom 
(Sakala) and to the west, in Kapisa, gained the inheritance of the Greek 
king Hermaeus. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the Arsacid Parthians, having 
concluded a truce with the Romans, succeeded in imposing their autho- 
rity over the Sakas in India. In approximately 19 A.D., the Pahlava 
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Gondophares was named Suren of the Parthian king Artaban III and, in 
about 25 A.D., he set out to attack Indo-Scythia and rapidly conquered 
nearly all the Saka possessions. Of the kings of this period, Gondopha- 
res is the only one to emerge from the haze of numismatics and 
epigraphy and find a place in the literature. The Christian and pagan 
legend connects him with the apostle Saint Thomas and the Neopytha- 
gorean sage Apollonius of Tyana; these are, however, late and apocry- 
phal traditions. 

In approximately 60 A.D., at the end of the reign of Pacores, the 
successor to Gondophares, North-West India fell into the hands of the 
Kusana kings from Bactria. 

2. While these events were taking place in the west, the collapse, 
around 40 or 30 B.C., of the Indian kingdom of the Sunga-K4nvas led 
to the formation on the sub-continent of two new powers : the Satava- 
hanas of the northern Deccan and the Cedis of Kalinga. The first three 
Satavahanas, who reigned between 60 and 17 B.C., triumphed in the 
battles against the Kanvas and Sakas and, around Pratisthana, esta- 
blished a Deccan empire the dominion of which extended from Eastern 
Malwa to the district of Aurangabad (Hyderabad) passing through 
Maharastra. Under their king Kharavela (28-17 B.C.), the Cedis of 
Kalinga gained some quick but ephemeral successes. 

3. Between the years 20 B.C. and 75 A.D., the successors of the 
famous Vattagamani who occupied the Sinhalese throne were eleven in 
number. Some were notable for their cruelty (Coranaga) or their 
excesses (Anula), while others, in contrast, for their Buddhist devoutness 
and their generosity (Bhatikabhaya and Mahadathika). 


* 
* * 


Overcome by fear and stupor at the arrival of the Scythian hordes, the 
Indians in general and the Buddhists in particular did not have much to 


‘complain about. The atrocities and destructions merely marked the 


making of contact. Having been civilized by their long stay in Parthia 
and also tinged with Hellenism, the Sakas continued in the North-West 
the policy inaugurated by the Yavanas and took as their own the 
established institutions and customs. Even while remaining faithful to 
their Iranian beliefs, they showed favour to the Buddhists, and the 
Scythian satraps of Chukhsa (Liaka Kusulaka, Patika, Arta, Khara- 
hostes, Manigula) as well as those in Mathura (Rajuvula, his wife 
Ayasia Kamuia, and his son Sodasa) appear in the lists of benefactors of 
the Community for having endowed in a princely way the establishments 
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of the Sarvastivadins and Mahasamghikas. As for the Pahlavas, they 
were noteworthy, if not within their own borders at least outside, for 
their extreme religious tolerance. It is difficult to see how Gondophares 
could have entered the Christian and pagan legend on an equal footing 
if he had shown sectarianism or narrow-mindedness. 

Nevertheless, in order to reach those simple and superficially Helleniz- 
ed minds, the Buddhist preaching had to modify its methods and 
replace its long and learned sutras with more modest catechetics : short 
stanzas, supposedly endowed with magical power and expressing the 
quintessence of the doctrine in a striking manner, or again, alphabetical 
lists which enabled the basic truths to be easily remembered. Such 
somewhat childish procedures are doubtless evidence of the pliability 
and ingenutiy of the propagandists, but they do not mark any special 
progress in the diffusion of the doctrine. However, the latter was soon to 
be explained at length and in detail to the Chinese, who were to have 
access, in translation, to an enormous amount of Buddhist literature. 

In another field, it was at the period with which we are concerned, 
near the beginning of the Christian era — and not in the second century 
B.C., as it was long believed — that the Buddhists took up the habit, 
wherever the terrain permitted it and particularly in the western Ghats, 
of carving for themselves caityagrha and vihara in the living rock. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to examine here the first inventions of this rock- 
cut architecture which was to continue to be practised for many more 
centuries. 


I. — HISTORICAL FACTS 
1. — THE SAKA-PAHLAVAS'! 


THE SCYTHIAN WORLD. — It was not Indians but barbarian hordes 


! On the Scythians in general, see E.H. MINNS, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913; 
M. Rostovtzerr, /ranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922; Skythen und der 
Bosporus, 1, Berlin, 1931; E. HERZFELD, Sakastan, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, IV, Berlin, 1932; 
R. Grousset, L‘empire des steppes, Paris, 1939; W.M. MACGOVERN, The Early Empires of 
Central Asia, Chapel Hill, 1939. — On religion and customs, E. BENVENISTE, Traditions 
iraniennes sur les classes sociales, JA, 1938, pp. 529-49, Les Mages dans L’Ancien Iran 
(Publ. de la Société des Etudes iraniennes, 15), Paris, 1938; J. PRZYLUSKI, Nouveaux aspects 
de U'histoire des Scythes, RUB, 1937, No. 3-4, pp. 1-30 (proposing that the Sakyas were 
Scythians); Les Mages et les Médes RHR, CXXII, 1940, pp. 85-101; Le culte de l'étendard 
chez les Scythes et dans I'Inde, Za\moxis, 1, 1938, pp. 13-19. 

On the Parthians, Cambridge Ancient History, X1, Ch. 3, by M. RostovtzerF; X, Ch. 14, 
by W.W. Tarn (with bibliography); N.C. Depevorse, A Political History of Parthia, 
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originating from Central Asia who put an end to the Greek occupation 
of North-West India. Among those peoples who appeared in the course 
of the second century B.C., the foremost place must be accorded to the 
Yiieh chih and the Sakas. 

Although the former, from the ethnographical point of view, have still 
not been properly identified, the latter, of Indo-European tongue and 
Iranian race, were known to history from the eighth century before the 
Christian era. Herodotus devotes a long account to them in his Histories 
(IV, 1-144). They were called Scythians by the Greeks, Sakas by the 
Iranians and Sakas by the Indians and these last associated them closely 
with the Pahlavas (Parthians). 

The Scythians, being inveterate nomads, were dispersed into various 
tribes, each having its own king and subordinate chiefs. The latter were 
buried in wide graves (Kurgan) with their horses and servants. The 
Scythian armies consisted of mounted archers, trained in the “scorched 
earth” tactic. They did not cultivate the soil but merely exploited the 
harvests of the sedentary populations who were exposed to their raids. 
In the region of the Black Sea, they sold the surplus to the Greeks of 
Pontus, and in exchange acquired pottery and metal utensils. Scythian 
tombs have yielded a profusion of ornaments made of gold (extracted 
from the Ural mines) which display a marked preference for animal 
motifs with representations of hunting scenes of excellent craftmanship. 

The inscription by Darius at Naq8-i-Rustam (KENT, p. 137), records 
three groups of Sakas : 


Chicago, 1939; C. Huart and L. Devaporte, L’Iran Antique, Paris, 1943, pp. 319-40; 
R. GuirsHMaN, L'Iran des origines a I'Islam, Paris, 1951, pp. 216-58. 

On the Scytho-Parthian period in India, the masterly description by E. RaPSON, Scythian 
and Parthian Invaders, in Cambridge History of India, 1, pp. 563-92. «Everything tallies in 
Rapson’s system» wrote L. pE LA VALLEE Poussin, L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas..., p. 
275. On that system, some statements or hypotheses in W. W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and 
India, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1951, Ch. VII and VIII; A. Foucuer, La vieille route de |’ Inde, 
HI, Paris, 1947, pp. 220-2; Sir John MARSHALL, Taxila, 1, 1951, pp. 44-66. 

More recent works tend to avoid Rapson’s chronological system : J.E. VAN LOHUIZEN-DE 
Leeuw, The «Scythian» Period, Leiden, 1949, dates the Sakas of Ujjayini and Mathura 
back to the beginning of the last century B.C., and has the Indo-Parthians reign in the 
second half of the same century (Maues between 60 and 50, Azes between 50 and 30; 
Gondophernes between 30 and 15 B.C.). ——- S. CHatropaDHyaya, The Sakas in India 
(Visvabharati Annals, VII), Santiniketan, 1955, situates the accession of Maues in approxi- 
mately 32 B.C., and has him reign unti] 20 A.D. — In the History and Culture of the Indian 
People, 11, The Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1951, p. 127, D.C. Surcar proposes the 
following dates : Maues, ca 20 B.C.-22 A.C.; Azes I, ca 5 B.C.-30 A.D.; Azilises, ca 28-40 
A.D.; Azes II, ca 35-79 A.D.* 

On the language of the Sakas and Pahlavas, see below. 
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a. The Saka Tigrakhauda ‘‘weavers of pointed helmets”, including the 
powerful tribes of the Massagetae, Sacaraucae and Dahae, who were 
scattered over the territory which extended from the Caspian Sea to the 
Jaxartes. These are the Laxar Scythians mentioned by Herodotus (VII, 
64) and who served in the army of Xerxes with their neighbours, the 
Bactrians. ‘‘They had on their heads”, says the historian, “caps ending 
in a point and which were straight and stiff’ (nepi peév tijo1 KepaATjor 
KupBasias ao 6&0 annypévas SpOac elyov nexnyvias). 

b. The Saka Haumavarga, who are the Layar “Apupyiot of Herodo- 
tus (VII, 64). In all likelihood they occupied, in the Persian province of 
Drangiana, the Helmand valley, a region which was subsequently to be 
designated by the name of “Saka Country” (Sakasthana, Sijistan, 
Seistan). 

c. The Saka Paradraya or “‘Scythians from overseas’, inhabitants of 
the Russian steppes to the north of the Black Sea. 

In the seventh century B.C., these last travelled through the territories 
situated between the Carpathians and the Don and including to the east 
the arid steppes between the Don and the Dnieper, to the west the fertile 
plains of the “Country of black earth”. Between 650 and 620 B.C., a 
group of Scythian invaders conquered Upper Mesopotamia and Syria, 
while another wave advanced along the Carpathians as far as the 
Middle Danube. However, most of the Scythian forces remained in 
southern Russia. It was there that, in about 512, they triumphantly 
repulsed an invasion by the Persian king Darius and that, in 325, they 
destroyed the expeditionary force of Alexander’s general Zopyrion. 
However, after the year 300, they were driven from the Balkans and 
Central Europe by the Celts and, during the ensuing centuries, were 
replaced in Southern Russia by the Sarmatians. A few Scythians found 
refuge in the Crimea and Romania (Dobruja) but, under the Roman 
empire, the Scythians of Europe no longer played any political role. 

The history of the Scythians of Asia was just as eventful. Under the 
impulse of other peoples of Central Asia, the Sakas of the Jaxartes and 
the Caspian invaded the Parthian empire during the second century B.C. 
Repelled by Mithridates II the Great, some of them went to reinforce 
the Sakas of Seistan, without, however, being able to hold their ground 
for long among them. Repulsed eastwards, the invaders crossed Balu- 
chistan and went on to occupy the lower Sindh (Abiria and Patalene of 
the Greeks), which was then given the name of Sakadvipa. It was from 
this base that they set out in the first century B.C. to conquer North- 
West India : a first wave, proceeding up the Indus, extended its march as 
far Western Punjab and Taxila; a second, travelling in a south-easterly 
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direction, successively occupied Kaccha (Kutch), Surastra (Kathiawar 
and Gujarat) and the coastral region as far as the port of Baruckaccha 
(Broach); from there, crossing the Narmada, it reached Ujjayini, the 
capital of Avanti. 

The paragraphs which follow will deal in turn with the movements of 
the Yiieh chih and the Sakas in Central Asia, the invasion of the 
Parthian empire and, finally, the conquest of India. 


THE YUEH CHIH AND THE SAKAS IN CENTRAL ASIA (174-129 B.C.). — We 
owe most of the information with regard to this movement of peoples to 
the Chinese histories: Chapters 110 and 123 of the Shih chi or Historical 
Memoirs of Sst ma Ch’ien (died in about the year 80 B.C.); Chapters 
61 and 96 of the Ch'ien Han shu or History of the Former Han, written 
by Pan Ku (died in 92 or 91 A.D.) and completed by Pan Chao (died 
after 102)?. 

At the beginning of the second century, the Ytieh chich were living 
“between Tun huang and the Ch’i lien shan”, in Western Kansu, where 
later the Greek geographer Ptolemy (VI, 16) was to note the existence of 
the people of the Thaguroi, a Mount Thaguron and a town Thogara. 
They were nomads, moving here and there with their flocks; they had 
the same customs as the Hsiung nu of Eastern Mongolia; their archers 
amounted to ten or twenty myriads. To begin with, they were strong and 
unbothered by the Hsiung nu. However, when Mao tun (209-174 B.C.) 
became king, he attacked and defeated the Yiieh chih. His successor, the 
Chen-yu Lao-chang of the Hsiung nu (174-160 B.C.) even killed the king 
of the Yiieh chih and made his skull into a drinking-cup. A small group 
of Yteh chich separated from the main body and reached the mountains 
of North-East Tibet, the Richthofen Range, where they were henceforth 
to be known to the Chinese Annals by the name of Hsiao Yiieh chih 
“Little Yiieh chih”. The larger mass, which emigrated westwards, was 
finally to reach Bactria : they were called the Ta Yiieh chih ‘“‘Great Yiieh 
chih”. 

During their first campaign (ca 172-161 B.C.), the Ta Yiieh chih, 
marching eastwards, reached the region of Issik-kul, between Ili and 
Ferghana. They seized the land of the Wu sun and killed their king Nan 


2 These sources are studied in A. WyLiz, Notes on the Western Regions, Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, X, 1881, p. 20 (tr. of Ch. 96 (1) and 61 (1-6) of the Ch‘ien han 
shu); XI, 1881 (tr. of Ch. 96 (2) of the Ch’ien han shu); P. PELLiot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, 
JA, 1934, pp. 23-106; HANEDA Toru, A propos des Ta Yue-tche et des Kouei-chouang, Bull. 
de la maison Franco-Japonaise, IV, 1933, pp. 1-28; R. Grousset, L’orientalisme et les 
études historiques, Revue historique, Bulletin Critique, CLXXXI, fasc. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1937. 
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tou mi. Then, still continuing west, they repulsed the Sai (Sakas) : the 
Sai wang (Saka king), fleeing southwards, took possession of Chi pin. 

Meanwhile, the son of the Wu sun king Nan tou mi, having been an 
orphan from the cradle, was miraculously fed by a she-wolf and a crow 
and was given hospitality by the king of the Hsiung nu. When that 
prince, who was named Kun mo, grew up, he attacked and defeated the 
Yiieh chih. 

During a second campaign which took place between 133 and 129, 
“the Ytieh chih fled far away and entered Ta yiian (Ferghana); to the 
west, they defeated the Ta hsia (inhabitants of Bactria) and subdued 
them. They then set up their headquarters to the north of the river Wei 
(Oxus)” (Shih-chi, Ch. 123). The Ch’ien Han shu adds that the king of 
the country of the Ta Yiieh chih held his seat of government in Chien 
chih ch’éng (perhaps Marakanda or Samarkand) and that the Ta hsia 
(Bactrians) submitted without resisting : ‘“‘At the outset, the Ta hsia had 
no great leaders. In the towns and hamlets, they often established minor 
chiefs. They were a weak people and fearful of war. That is why, when 
the Yeh chih came, they all submitted; they all received the Chinese 
envoys” (Ch‘ien Han shu, Ch. 96 a). The subjection of Bactria was an 
accomplished fact, in 128, by the time of the journey of the Chinese 
envoy Chang Ch’ien in the western regions. 

By that date, several years had already passed since the Greeks of the 
eastern kingdom had evacuated Bactria; in about 140, Heliocles, ex- 
hausted by his Indian campaigns, had withdrawn south of the Hindi- 
kush, leaving the indigenous Bactrians undefended against incursions 
from the North. The classical historians allude to them briefly : “The 
best known of the nomad tribes which seized Bactria from the Greeks 
are the Asioi, the Pasianoi, the Tokharoi (the Ytieh chih of the Chinese 
Annals) and the Sakarauloi (a Saka tribe)?, all peoples who had come 
from the regions situated on the other side of the Jaxartes, i.e. the bank 
which faces the [present] possessions of the Sakai and Sogdiana and 
which was then occupied by the Sakai themselves” (Strabo, XI, 8, 2). 
Pompeius Trogus in turn says that ‘the Saraucae and the Asiani, 
Scythian peoples, seized Bactra and Sogdiana” (Justin, Prologue XLI, 
ed. CHAMBRY, II, p. 306). 

By comparing these statements, we can assume that Bactria was 
wrested from the Greeks in about 140 by various nomad tribes including 


3 The identification of these various peoples has been much debated. See the biblio- 
graphy on the subject and a constructive critique in H.W. BaiLey, Recent Work in 
« Tokharian», Transactions of the Philological Society, 1947, pp. 126-53. 
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the Sakas, before passing, in approximately 129, into the hands of the 
Ta Yueh chih or Tokharoi. 


THE INVASION OF PARTHIA BY THE SAKAS (128-110 B.C.). — In the 
reign of Mithridates I (171-138), Parthia had become a powerful empire. 
Between the years 160 and 145, Mithridates had seized two satraps from 
the Bactrian king Eucratides, conquered Media, penetrated as far as 
Mesopotamia and established his capital in Seleuceia. Summoned to 
their aid by the Greeks of the region, the Seleucid Demetrius II Nicator 
was vanquished and captured (140-139) by him. 

Mithridates I was succeeded by Phraates II (137-128). The new king 
had to face an attempt by the Seleucid Antiochus VII Sidetes (138-129) 
who intended to free his brother Demetrius II and reconquer the lost 
provinces. The beginnings of the campaign were disastrous for the 
Parthians. Antiochus VII entered Mesopotamia, gained three successive 
victories and reached Ecbatana. Phraates II was forced to negotiate 
(129) : he freed Demetrius II whom he had held captive for ten years, 
evacuated all the conquered provinces with the exception of Parthyene 
and agreed to pay tribute. However, the negligence of the Greeks 
reduced their successes to nothing. The demands of the Greek soldiery 
quartered in Media disgusted the population; the discontent was exploit- 
ed by Parthian agents and an uprising broke out; the rout of Antiochus 
was total, he himself was killed and part of his army was incorporated 
into the Parthian troops. 


Determined to exploit his victory, Phraates If resolved to make war against 
Syria, but the movements of the Scythians recalled him to the defence of his 
frontiers. ‘““The Scythians had, with a promise of reward, called for the help of 
the Parthians against Antiochus [VII], the king of Syria; however, having arrived 
when the war was over, they saw themselves frustrated of any reward under the 
pretext that they had come too late. Annoyed at having made a long journey for 
nothing, they asked to be compensated for their weariness or else to be used 
against another enemy. Angered by the scornful answer they were given, they set 
out to ravage the Parthian territory... Phraates took to war with him a body of 
Greeks who had been taken prisoner in Antiochus’ war, whom he treated with 
haughtiness and cruelty, without considering that captivity had not softened 
their hostile feelings and that rebellious grievances had exasperated them even 
further. Hence, seeing the Parthian army yielding, they entered the enemy ranks 
and avenged themselves for their captivity, as they had long wanted to do, with 
a bloody massacre of the Parthian army and of King Phraates himself” (Justin, 
XLH, 1, 2-5). 


Phraates II was succeeded by his paternal uncle Artaban II (128-123). 
Having waged war on the Tocharians, he was wounded in the arm and 
died immediately (Justin, XLII, 2, 2). 
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There is every reason to suppose that, in about 130, the Scythians or 
Sakas conquered a large part of the Parthian empire. According to 
Herzfeld*, they founded the Scythian dynasty of Adiabene to the east of 
the Tigris and possibly Caracene (Muhammarah) on the Persian Gulf. 
According to Ghirshman‘, the invaders spread in two directions : some 
thrust directly west through Merv, Hecatompylos, Ecbatana, while 
others turned southwards by descending from Merv to Herat, towards 
the rich province of Seistan. Justin (XLII, 2, 1) merely says that after 
having ravaged Parthia, the Scythians, satisfied with their victory, 
returned to their own country (in patriam revertuntur). However, we 
know from the information supplied above that this country was not 
only that of the Saka Tigrakhauda of the Caspian and the Jaxartes, but 
also of the Saka Haumavarga or ’Apupyiot of Seistan. In this last 
province, the Scythians were very numerous; it is believed that Mithrida- 
tes I had, some twenty-five years earlier, established his Saka mercena- 
ries there and that that date — 155 B.C. — was the point of departure 
of an early Saka era used by certain Indian inscriptions in Kharosthi. 

However it may be, it was the son and successor of Artaban, 
Mithridates II (123-88) who had to re-establish the situation : “His 
exploits earned him the epithet of Great; he waged some successful 
battles against the Scythians, and avenged the outrage done to his 
parents” (Justin, XLII, 2, 3 and 5). His vassal the Suren, who belonged 
to one of the seven great Parthian families, waged a continuing battle 
with the Sakas, expelled them from Parthia and Seistan and received as 
a reward a personal fief, Seistan, the capital of which was to be found at 
Alexandria-Prophthasia. 

_ Expelled in about the year 120 from their second country, the Sakas, 
retracing in the opposite direction the route previously taken by Crate- 
rus, Alexander’s general, followed the left bank of the Helmand, entered 
Arachosia and, through the passes of Bolan and Mulla, reached the 
districts of the Middle Indus (the Abiria of the Periplus, 41, and of 
Ptolemy, VII, 1 55) and the Lower Indus (the Patalene of Strabo, XV, 1, 
13, of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 55 etc.). The region of the Sindh, the conquest of 
which was completed in about 110 B.C., became the base of operations 
for the Scythians, from where they were to conquer North-West India. 
When several decades later, in about 62 B.C., they added to it the Kutch 
peninsula and Kathiawar, it rightly received the name of Indo-Scythia : 
“As for the entire region along the remaining part of the Indus, it bore 


* E. HERZFELD, /ran in the Ancient East, London and New York, 1941, p. 191. 
5 R. GHIRSHMAN, L‘Jran des origines a I’Islam, Paris, 1951, p. 221. 
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the generic name of Indo-Scythia; the portion which is parallel with the 
mouths is Patalene; that which is above, Abiria; that which surrounds 
the mouths of the Indus and the Kanthian gulf is Syrastrene”’ (Ptolemy, 
VIT, 1, 55). 


THE: CONQUEST OF INDIA BY THE SAKAS AND PAHLAVAS (90 B.C.-50 
A.D.). — For a century and a half, the North-West was in the hands of 
Saka invaders, who acted at times on their own behalf, at others in the 
name of the central Parthian power which ended in frustrating them of 
the fruit of their conquests. The Indians who, in their lists of tribes, 
closely associate the Saka-Pahlavas with the Yavanas, envelop them 
with equal contempt : the Manusmrti (X, 43-4) considers them as races 
who gradually fell to the rank of Sidras “through omission of the rites 
and non-frequentation of the brahmins”’. 


Maues (90-53 B.C.). — The first Scythian conqueror was named 
Maues or Mauakes in Greek, Moa or Moga in Sanskrit, Mu k’ua in 
Chinese. Some Kharosthi inscriptions from Manshera, district of Hazara 
(Konow, p. 20), Fatehjang in the district of Attock (Id., p. 22) and 
Taxila (Id., pp. 28-9) and dated, the first two in the year 68, the third in 
the year 78 of the former Saka era which began in approximately 155 
B.C.°, prove that before the years 87 and 77 B.C., ‘in the reign of the 
Great King, the Great Moga”, the Sakas had taken possession of the 
Western Punjab and Taxila. We are therefore justified in thinking that in 
about 90 B.C. a Saka horde, led by Maues, went up the Indus on both 
banks and seized the Greek kingdom of Taxila from King Archebius(?). 
The coinage of the period confirms such a conquest, since Maues, who 
was still content with the title of BAZEIAEQE MAYOY struck coins of 
the “Elephant Head : Cadeceus” and “Apollo : Tripod” types initiated 
at Taxila, the former by Demetrius, the latter by Apollodotus I. 

In 88, the king of the Parthians, Mithridates II the Great died and his 
official title of “‘King of Kings” fell into disuse until the year 57, then to 
be taken up again by Orodes I. Severing the last links which still 
attached him to the Arsacids, Maues took advantage of the situation to 
arrogate it himself. Henceforth he was to call himself, on his bilingual 


© As may well be believed, the point of departure of this old Saka era is much debated : 
155 B.C. (Tarn), 150 B.C. (Rapson); 129 B.C. (van Lohuizen de Leeuw); 123 B.C. (M.N. 
Saka). For S. Konow, seven different eras were in use during the first centuries before and 
after Christ : two Parthian eras, the ancient and the new; the Vikrama era (58 B.C.), the era 
of Azes, the era beginning in 50 A.D., the Saka era and the era of Kaniska. See a 
description and discussion of the question in VAN LoHUIZEN, The « Scythian» Period, pp. 1- 
72. 
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coins, BALIAEQY BALIAEQN MEIAAOY MAYOY Rajatirajasa ma- 
hatasa Moasa, and on the Kharosthi inscription at Taxila, Maharayasa 
mahamtasa Mogasa (KONow, p. 28). Some of these coins, of the 
Poseidon with trident type, possibly commemorate a naval victory on 
the Indus or the Jhelum. 

The conquests of Maues to the west were very extensive; coins of the 
“Elephant : Indian Buffalo” and ‘Goddess of Puskaravati : Indian 
Buffalo” types prove that he ruled, not only at Taxila, but also at 
Puskaravati in Gandhara. Coins of the Kapisi “Enthroned Zeus” type 
copied from Eucratides and Antialcidas, also lead us to believe that he 
extended his domination over Kapisa; notwithstanding, on his death 
which occurred in about 53 B.C., it was not a Saka but a Greek, 
Amyntas, who ruled over the Paropamisadae. 

Maues governed part of the possessions through the intermediary of 
satraps. The region of Chukhsa on the Upper Indus, including the 
eastern valley of Peshawar, and the present-day districts of Hazara, 
Attock and Mianwali, obeyed the orders of the ksatrapa Liaka Kusiilaka 
whose name appears on the copper plate of Taxila (KoNow, p. 28) 
which probably dates from the year 78 B.C., as well as on coins of the 
“ Pilei of the Dioscuri’”’ type with the Greek legend AIAKO KOZOYAO. 
This satrap, as well as his son Patika, belonged to the Scythian family of 
the Ksaharatas whose members reigned over Surastra and Avanti. 

It is doubtful whether Maues’ empire extended east of the Jhelum. 
Nevertheless, during his time, Saka satraps ruled in Mathura where they 
struck coins. The latter, copied from the Indian princes whom they had 
supplanted, bore the goddess Laksmt on the obverse and a horse on the 
reverse; these khatapas or mahakhatapas who followed each other 
between 87 and 38 B.C. were named Sivaghosa, Sivadatta, Hagdmasa 
and Hagana. 

In his capacity of King of Kings (sdhdnu sahi) and suzerain (s@man- 
tadhipati), Maues had under his orders a quantity of vassals (samanta), 
bearing the title of kings (sahi) but in fact merely tribal chiefs. Towards 
the end of his reign, at all events shortly before the year 58 B.C. 
(beginning of the Vikrama era), a sahi defection resulted in the extension 
of Scythian power in Western and Central India at a time when the 
Kanva empire, already displaying signs of weakness, was about to 
collapse under the impact of internal dissensions and Andhran arms. 
A Jaina work of unknown date, the Kdlakdcaryakathanaka’, reports the 
events as follows : 


7 Ed. H. Jacosi, ZDMG, XXXIV, 1880, p. 247 sq. 
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The Jaina master Kalaka, whose sister had been abducted by Gardabhilla, the 
king of Ujjayini {in the service of the Andhras?], went to the kila of the 
Sagakilas [kiila of the Sakas, situated in the Sindh]. There, the vassals (sdmanta) 
were called Sahis ‘‘kings” and their supreme chief (sdmantdhivai) Sahanu sahi 
“King of Kings”. Kalaka stayed with one of those Sahis, and when that chief, 
with ninety-five other Sahis, fell into disgrace with the “King of Kings” 
(Maues?], Kalaka invited him to accompany him to Hindugades (HindukadeSa, 
the Indian sub-continent]. They crossed the Indus (uttaritina Sindhum), went in 
boats (samdruhitina jdnavattesu), made their way to Surattha (Surastra, present- 
day Kathiawar and Gujarat] and divided the country between them. 

When autumn arrived, the master (Kalaka}] took him to Ujjayini, where 
Gardabhilla was made prisoner. A Sahi was established as King of Kings 
(rayahirdya = rdjatiraja), and in that manner the dynasty of the Saka kings was 
founded. 


Some time afterwards, Vikramaditya, the king of Malava [and doubtless a 
vassal of the Satavahanas of the Deccan] overthrew that Saka dynasty and 
established his own era (the Vikrama era which began in 58 B.C.]. However, that 
dynasty was also overthrown by another Saka king who founded his own era 
when 135 years of the Vikrama era had already passed [the Saka era beginning 
in 78 A.D)]. 

It ensues from this passage that, shortly before the year 58 B.C., some 
Scythian sahis, breaking away from the King of Kings of the Sindh, 
scattered in Aparanta and Avanti and that Ujjayini, the capital, was 
governed for some time by a new King of Kings, independently of the 
Sindh. Expelled from Ujjayini in 58 by the Indian king Vikrama, the 
Sakas nevertheless remained on the western coast, in Surdstra and the 
ports of Bharukaccha and Sirparaka where their presence is recorded, 
in the first century of the Christian era, by the author of the Periplus 
(§ 41). One hundred and thirty-five years later, a Saka king reconquered 
even Avanti and placed his capital in Ujjayini. This victory which 
occurred in 78 A.D., the point of departure of the new Saka era, marked 
the beginnings of two separate Saka kingdoms : that of the Ksaharata 
satrap kings occupying Surdstra and Aparanta, and that of the great 
satraps of Ujjayint established in Avanti. Both, we believe, adopted the 
new Saka era in the year 78 A.D. and, if this calculation is correct, the 
first kingdom was overthrown in the year 124 A.D. by the Satavahana 
king Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, while the satraps of Ujjayini remained 
in power until approximately the year 390 A.D., a date at which their 
possessions were added to the crown of the Indian emperor Candra- 
gupta IT. 

In any case, at the beginning of the second half of the last century of 
the ancient era, the Sakas held a considerable portion of Indian territory : 

1. The possessions of Maues extended over Arachosia, the Sindh, 
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Gandhara and the Western Punjab. In these last two provinces, his states 
were wedged between the last representatives of the eastern and western 
Greek kingdoms. The second of these, reduced to the territory of the 
Paropamisadae or KapiSa, was governed, towards the end of Maues’ 
reign, by a certain Amyntas who is believed to be Greek. Probably 
supported by the Yueh chih princes who then occupied Bactria as far as 
the northern slopes of the Hindiikush, this Amyntas had seized Kapisa 
or had proclaimed his independence there; he struck coins of the 
“Enthroned Zeus” type with the legend in Kharosthi. He is believed to 
have ruled from 54 to 49 B.C., and was succeeded by Hermaeus. 

2. The region of Chukhsa on the Upper Indus was under the 
command of the Ksaharata Liaka Kusilaka, a vassal of Maues. 

3. Saka satraps governed the region of Mathura in their own names. 

4. Finally, some Scythian Sahis, who had evaded the authority of 
Maues, had crossed the Indus and reached the western coast of Surastra 
by sea. From there they had gone on to Avanti and, for a time, occupied 
Ujjayint from where King Vikrama expelled them. 

An indication of Scythian power at that period is the fact that, 
according to Pseudo-Lucian (Macrobii, 15), the Sakaraukoi were able to 
impose on the Parthians a king of their own choice, Sinatruces (77-70), 
the brother of Phraates II or son of Arsaces Dikaius, who had lived 
among them for a long time. However, the division and rivalries of the 
Saka princes, recorded by the Greek historians, was to cause their 
downfall. 


SUCCESSORS OF MAUES. — Historians have given various opinions on 
the order of succession of the Saka or Pahlava princes who followed 
Maues, but the coinage of Arachosia enabled Tarn and Marshall to 
establish this classification : 

Some silver coins copied from Heliocles but of a special type, repre- 
senting the prince on horseback on the obverse and, on the reverse, an 
effigy of Zeus standing, full-face, bearded and with head bent, were 
struck successively in Arachosia by: _ 

a. Vonones and his legate Spalahores given the purely honorific title 
of “brother of the Great King” : on the obverse, the Greek legend 
BAZIAEQY BAZIAEQN MEIFAAOY ONQNOY; on the reverse, the 
Kharosthi legend, Mahdrajabhrata dhramikasa Spalahorasa. 

b. Vonones and Spalagadames. 

c. Spalirises alone. 

d. Spalirises and Azes I. 

e. Azes I alone. 
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Some bronze coins, also struck in Arachosia, can be classed in two 
groups. The first represents on the obverse Heracles full face crowning 
himself with his right hand and holding in his left a club and a lion-skin; 
on the reverse, Athena standing to the left, with a shield and sword. 
They were struck by : 

a. Vonones and Spalahores : on the obverse, the Greek legend 
BAZIAEQE BALIAEQN MEFAAOY ONQNOY; on the reverse the 
Kharosthi legend, Maharajabhrata dhramikasa Spalahorasa. 

b. Vonones and Spalagadames. 

The second group represents on the obverse the king on horseback in 
a stippled square; on the reverse, Heracles, naked and with a diadem, 
seated on a rock, a club on his lap. These coins were successively struck 
by: 

a. Spalyris (= Spalahores?) and Spalagadames : on the obverse, the 
Greek legend SIAAYPIOZ AIKAIOY AAEA®OY TOY BAZIAEQS; 
on the reverse, the Kharosthi legend, Spalahora putrasa dhramiasa 
Spalagadamasa. 

b. Azes I. 

c. Azilises. 

This sequence led Tarn and Marshall® to reconstruct the succession of 
Maues in the following order : 1. Vonones and his legates Spalahores 
(or Spalyris) and Spalagadames, 2. Spalirises, 3. Azes I, 4. Azilises, 5. 
Azes Il. 


Vononss (53-40 B.C.). — The imperial title of King of Kings which 
became vacant on the death of Maues was assumed in about 53 by the 
Parthian Vonones, the Suren of Eastern Iran. In Arachosia, his suze- 
rainty was recognized by Spalahores or Spalyris, ‘Brother of the Great 
King”, and his son Spalagadames. Coins of both dynasts having been 
found in the Scythian layers at Sirkap, we may assume that they also 
functioned in Taxila as legates of Vonones. They perhaps came into 
conflict with Amyntas, the Greek king of Kapisa. However, on the death 
of the latter in approximately 49, Parthian domination over the Western 
Punjab was temporarily interrupted. Again it was a Greek, Hermaeus 
(49-38 B.C.), who succeeded Amyntas in Kapisa where he struck coins 
of the “Bust of the king : Enthroned Zeus” type with the legends 
BAZIAEQS LQTHPOE EPMAIOY, Mahdrajasa tratarasa Heramayasa. 
The same prince wasted no time in seizing Gandhara and the Western 
Punjab where his coins are found in quite large numbers : on the 
obverse they bear the bust of the king to the right with a Greek legend 


® Greeks in Bactria, p. 347; Taxila, 1, pp. 49-50. 
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erased; on the reverse, winged Nike holding a garland in her nght hand 
and a palm in her left, with the Kharosthi legend Maharajasa Hera- 
mayasa®. 

After the decease of Spalagadames which occurred in about 49, the 
Suren Vonones established Spalirises as his legate and “brother”. On a 
silver coin of the ‘Standing Zeus” type, Spalirises does in fact bear the 
title of brother of the king. However, it was not long before he gained 
his independence and took to himself the title of “Great King” in 
conjunction with his son Azes I, then after the death of Vonones, that of 
“Great King of Kings” : 


SPALIRISES (45-38 B.C.). — The copper coins on which Spalirises 
appears with his imperial title of BACIAEQN BACIAEQC MEFAAOY 
CIIAAIPICOY, Maharajasa mahamtakasa Spalirisasa are of the “En- 
throned Zeus” type characteristic of the town of Kapisi. All the same, it 
is doubtful whether that prince really seized KapiSa, since the Paropami- 
sadae seem to have remained in the hands of the Greeks until the death 
of Hermaeus in about the year 30. It is probable that the Kapisi of 
Vonones was merely intended to assert in theory the rights of Parthia 
over the region of the Paropamisadae. 

At the time of Vonones, the more or less independent Saka satraps 
continued to govern certain territories in the North-West : Hagamasa 
and Hagana in Mathura; Patika in Chukhsa. Patika, of the Ksaharata 
family, was the son of Liaka Kusulaka, the vassal of Maues. The copper 
plate at Taxila (KONow, p. 28) informs us that, during his father’s 
lifetime, he re-established to the north of Taxila a ‘‘dislodged”’ relic of 
the Bhagavat Sakyamuni as well as a monastery, thus earning him the 
Buddhist title of “Great Benefactor” (mahddanapati). The inscription on 
the Lion Capital of Mathura (KoNow, p. 48) shows that he succeeded 
his father with the title of Mahaksatrapa and that he doubtless had the 
ksatrapa Mevaki Miyika as a colleague and neighbour. 


Azes I (38-10 B.C.). — Azes I, the son of Spalirises, was the most 
powerful Saka dynast after Maues. During his father’s lifetime, in about 
45, he already bore the title of Great King. Having mounted the throne 


9 Rightly or wrongly, Hermaeus has been identified with the Yin mo fu of the Chinese 
sources, that king of Chi pin who contended with the emperor of China Yuan ti (48-33 
B.C.). These events are narrated in the Ch'ien Han Shu, Ch. 96a (cf. A. Wy.iE, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, X, 1881, p. 33 sq.; O. FRANKE, Beitrdge aus chinesischen 
Quellen fir Kenntnis der Tirkvélker und Skythen Zentralasiens, Abhandl. d. preuss. Akad. 
zu Berlin, 1904, No. |, p. 63 sq.). For interpretations, see S. Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, 
pp. XXIII-XXV; W.W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria, p. 340; J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 48-9. 
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in approximately the year 38, he inherited the imperial title, as is proved 
by Arachosian coins of the “King on horseback : Standing Zeus” type, 
with the legends BALIAEQY BAZIAEQN METAAOY AZOY, Mahara- 
jasa rajarajasa mahatasa Ayasa. It is not without astonishment that we 
see all the great figures of the Greek pantheon appearing on the coins of 
the Saka king : Zeus, Poseidon, Pallas, Hermes, Hephaestus, the winged 
Nike and Demeter with the horn of plenty. His conquests were conside- 
rable : 

a. From Hermaeus he retook Gandhara (Puskaravatt) and the Western 
Punjab (Taxila). This is proved by the fact that he struck coins of the 
“City of Puskalavatt : Indian Ox” and “Elephant : Indian Buffalo” 
types, characteristic of those two regions. 

b. To the east of the Jhelum, he captured the Greek kingdom of the 
Eastern Punjab, capital Sakala, from the last Euthydemids. Indeed, he 
overstruck certain coins of Apollodotus II and Hippostratus and adopt- 
ed the ‘“‘Athena Promachos” or ‘“‘Athena”’ type which characterized the 
Euthydemid house. 

c. Again, in all probability, he annexed Kapisa on the death of 
Hermaeus which took place in the year 30, since he himself, as well as 
his successor Azilises, struck local coins of the “Zeus Nikephorus, 
standing with sceptre” and ‘‘Zeus Nikephorus, seated on the throne”’. 

d. The suzerainty of Azes also extended to the region of Mathura, 
where the Indian era known as Vikrama was in use, and which began in 
the year 58 B.C. Azes seems to have adopted this calculation, while 
changing its name “Vikrama era” to “Era of Azes (Ayasa)’’. Dated in 
the era of Azes are the inscription of Sivaraksita at Shahdaur (KoNow, 
p. 17) the number of which has been effaced, the copper plate at 
K4alawan (J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, p. 327) in the year 134 (= 76 A.D.), 
and the silver scroll of Taxila (KONow, p. 77) in the year 136 (= 78 
A.D.). 

Azes I governed his vast possessions through intermediaries : 

a. In the satrapy of Chukhsa, Kharahostes is mentioned on the Lion 
Capital of Mathura (Konow, p. 48) as a yuvaraja, the son of Arta, 
husband of Abuhola and father of Ayasi Kamuia. The latter was to 
marry Rajula or Rajuvula, the satrap of Mathura. Kharahostes, who 
doubtless succeeded Patika as satrap of Chukhsa, struck coins represen- 
ting on the obverse the king on horseback, with a pointed lance, and the 
Greek legend XAPAHQCTEI CATPAITIEI APTAOY, and on the re- 
verse a lion to the right with the Kharosthi legend Chatrapasa pra 
Kharaoéstasa Artasa putrasa. 

b. Rajuvula, known both from inscriptions and coins, was the most 
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powerful satrap of the period. His many coins fall into at least four 
classes!° : 1. Silver coins bearing on the obverse the bust of the king to 
the right with the Greek legend (much effaced and incorrect) BACIAEI 
BACIAEQC CQTHPOC PAZY; on the reverse, Athena Promachos 
carrying the aegis in her left hand and throwing a thunderbolt with her 
right; Kharosthi legend : Apratihatacakrasa chatrapasa Rajuvulasa. It 
should be noted that the Athena Promachos type had been instituted in 
the Eastern Punjab (Sakala) by Menander and widely used by the whole 
Euthydemid lineage. — 2. Some lead coins struck in Mathura and 
representing on the obverse the goddess Laksmi between two symbols 
with the Brahmi legend Mahakhatapasa Rajuvulasa. — 3. Some lead 
coins bearing on the obverse a standing lion to the right and an erased 
Greek legend; on the reverse, Heracles (?) full-face, his arm extended, 
with the Kharostht legend sa Rajalasa aprati. According to Marshall, 
this type was initiated by Maues in Taxila. — 4. Copper coins of the 
“King on horseback : Zeus Nikephoros” type with, on the reverse, the 
Kharosthi legend Chatrapa ... Rajuvula. 

On the Lion Capital of Mathura (Konow, p. 48) and the Brahmi 
inscription of Mora (LUpgrs, 14), Rajula, or again Rajiivula, bears the 
title of Mahaksatrapa. It is probable that after the conquest of the 
Eastern Punjab (Sakala) by Azes I, Rajuvula first governed that region 
with the title of “satrap”. Later, his fief was enlarged in the east by the 
region of Mathura and, in the west, by that of Taxila; from then on, he 
took the title of “Great Satrap’’. It is believed that he lived until the year 
17 B.C. After his death, his possessions were shared between various 
princes, including his son SodAsa. 


AZILISEs (10 B.C.-5 A.D.) and Azes II (5-19 A.D.). - The great King 
of Kings Azilises wielded power first under the aegis of his father Azes I, 
then alone, finally in association with his son Azes II. His very varied 
coinage attests the extent of his states : silver coins of the ‘‘Standing 
Zeus” type (Arachosia), copper ones of the “Standing or seated He- 
racles” type (Arachosia), ‘““Goddess of the city and Zeus” (Gandhara), 
“Elephant and Indian Buffalo” (Taxila). The coin which he struck in 
association with his son Azes II is of copper. The obverse represents 
Heracles, with the club and lion-skin, crowning himself, and bears the 
Greek legend BAZLIAEQE BAZLIAEQN MEIAAOY AZIAIZOY; the 
reverse represents a standing horse to the right, with the Kharosthi 
legend : Maharajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa Ayasa. 


10 Cf. J. ALLAN, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, London, 1936, pp. 185-9, to be 
completed by J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, p. 54; H, pp. 812-13. 
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That Azes (IT) left coins of the “King on horseback : Pallas Athena” 
type bearing on the reverse the Kharosthi legend IJndravarmaputrasa 
Aspavarmasa strategasa. From this it can be concluded that Azes II 
took as his lieutenant a certain ASpavarma whose father, Indravarma, 
had already served under Azilises. 

As for the rest, Azilises and Azes II resorted to the services of 
numerous vassals : 

a. In the Western Punjab (Taxila), Indravarma under Azilises, ASpa- 
varma under Azes II. Indravarma, under the name of Imdravasa, struck 
coins of the “King on Horseback : Pallas Athena” type. As for his son 
ASpavarma, he can perhaps be identified with that Isparaka whose name 
appears on an inscribed ladle found in Mahal, near Taxila : ‘‘A gift from 
Isparaka to the community of the four regions at the Uttararama of 
Taksasila, in favour of the Kasyapiyas” (KoNow, p. 88). 

b. In the Eastern Punjab (Sakala), Bhadrayasa who, on his copper 
coins of the Athena Alkis type, took the title of BAZLIAEYZ ZLQTHP!?. 

c. In the satrapy of Chuhksa, Manigula (KONow, p. 82), continuing 
the lineage of Liaka Kusilaka, Patika, Arta and Kharahostes (KoNow, 
p. 48). 

d. Finally in Mathura, Sodasa, the son of Rajuvula, the great satrap 
of Azes I, and who seems to have succeeded his father, but only in the 
region of Mathura, from the year 17 B.C. onwards. Sodasa bears the 
title of Satrap then of Great Satrap on the Kharosthi and Brahmi 
inscriptions at Mathura (Lion Capital, KoNow, p. 48; panel at Kankali 
Tila, Livers, 59; Jail Mound panel, LOpers, 82; jamb of the temple of 
Visnu at Mora, EI, XXIV, 1938, p. 208). On his coins of the Laksmt 
type, rediscovered in the region of Mathura exclusively, he bears the 
titles of “‘Satrap Sodasa, son of the Great Satrap”, “Satrap Sodasa, son 


of Rajuvula” and finally, “Great Satrap Sodasa”. 


Gonpopuares (19-45 A.D.). — During the final decades of the 
ancient era, the Arsacids, absorbed in the skirmishes with Rome, had no 
leisure to concern themselves with their eastern possessions and left the 
field open to the Sakas in their Indian undertakings. 

The reigns of Orodes I (57-38 B.C.) and Phraates IV (37-2 B.C.) were 
marked by fierce battles against the Romans. In 53, the Suren of Orodes 
vanquished the legions of the triumvir Crassus in the famous battle of 
Carrhae (Harran) which cost the Romans twenty thousand dead and ten 
thousand prisoners. Crassus perished in the skirmish, and the Suren 
abused his corpse. The conquered man’s right hand and head were cut 


1 J. MARSHALL, Taxila, II, p. 813, No. 184. 
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off and sent to Artaxata and the frightful trophy was cast by Sillaces at 
the feet of Orodes and his son Pacorus. 

In 42, the Parthians invaded Syria and Judaea but, in 38, they were 
attacked in the Taurus by Antony’s general, Ventidius Bassus. At 
Gindarus, they suffered a serious defeat during which Pacorus met his 
death. Orodes then relinquished the power and his second son, Phraates 
IV, mounted the throne. He immediately had to confront a renewed 
Roman attack commanded by Antony in person. Eager to avenge the 
affront inflicted twenty years earlier on the Roman eagles and Crassus, 
the triumvir marched on the Euphrates; however, once again the 
expedition ended in defeat, followed by a disastrous retreat (36 B.C.). 

The accession of Augustus and the policy of peace which the emperor 
inaugurated in the East protected the Parthians against the imperial 
eagles for nearly a century. Phraates IV sent an embassy to Augustus, 
returned the trophies captured from Crassus and Antony and had his 
four sons educated in Rome. Furthermore, the emperor having presen- 
ted him with an Italian slave, Musa, he married her and elevated her to 
the rank of queen. From this union was born a son, Phraataces, and in 
order that he might accede to the Parthian throne, Musa had no 
hesitation in poisoning the old king. 

Phraataces, under the name of Phraates V (2 B.C.-4 A.D.), ruled for 
some time jointly with his mother. In the end, a rebellion by the nobility 
forced him to retire to Roman territory. 

Brought to power by the nobility, the usurper Orodes II occupied the 
throne for only four years (4-8 A.D.). He made himself unbearable 
through his cruelty and was assassinated during a hunting party. 

The Parthian nobility asked Rome for one of the four sons of 
Phraates IV to be sent to occupy the throne, and the choice fell on 
Vonones I. His reign was brief (8-11 A.D.) since, having been educated 
in the West and therefore unfamiliar with Persian customs, he soon 
displeased his subjects. A rival, Artaban, prince of Media and an 
Arsacid through his mother, was given the power by the malcontents, 
and Vonones went to Armenia where he occupied the then vacant 
throne. 

Artaban III was to rule for some thirty years (11-40 A.D.) in perfect 
harmony with the Roman Empire with which, in the year 18, he 
renewed the pact of friendship which had formerly been concluded by 
Phraates IV. , 

Orthagnes, Artaban’s Suren, governed Seistan with the title of Great 
King of Kings. His vassals in Arachosia were Gondophares and his 
brother Guda or Gada. Copper coins exist which bear on the obverse 
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the bust of Orthagnes with the Greek legend BACIAEYC BACIAEQN 
METAC OP@AINHC, and, on the reverse, a standing Victory, with 
the Kharosthi legend Maharajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa Gudapharasa 
Gudasa. 

The first vassal of the Suren, Gudaphara, was destined to a brilliant 
future and his exploits nourished the legend as much as the chronicle. 

He was called in Iranian Vindapharna, ‘“‘Conqueror of glory’’, but his 
name appears in the most diverse forms : Gudaphara on inscriptions 
from the North-West, Guduphara or Gadapharna on the Kharosthi 
legends of coins, Undopheros, Undopherros or Gondopherros on the 
Greek legends of the same coins, and finally, Gudnafar, Gundafor, 
Gundoforus and Goundaphorus in the apocryphal Acta. 

In approximately the year 19 A.D., this Gondophares, as he is called 
by modern historians, succeeded Orthagnes as Suren of Eastern Iran. In 
that capacity, he governed the province of Aria, the districts situated 
between Lake Hamiun and the river Helmand (Drangiana and Seistan) 
and, finally, Kandahar or Arachosia, a region called “White India” 
(Ivducn Aevyt) in the Mansiones Parthicae (§ 19) by Isidorus of Charax 
(ca 26 A.D.). 

Gondophares wielded power with the full agreement of the Arsacids, 
and the characteristic monogram which appears on his coins as well as 
those of the Parthian kings Orodes I, Phraates IV and Artaban ITI, is 
perhaps an indication of this allegiance. 

While his predecessor, the Suren Orthagnes, had styled himself “King 
of Kings” after the example of his suzerains, Gondophares had first to 
be content with the more modest title of “Saviour King”; this is evident 
from coins of the “Bust of the King : Nike” type bearing the legends 
BACIAEQC CQTHPOC YNAO®EPPOY, Maharajasa Gudapharnasa 
tratarasa. 

It is generally believed that in about the year 25 A.D. Gondophares 
made an attack on Indo-Scythia, vanquished the Saka Azes II and his 
general ASpavarma, and established his capital in Taxila. It was then 
perhaps that he assumed the imperial title of “Great King of Kings”, 
making him the equal of the Arsacid princes. From then on, he struck 
silver and copper coins of the ‘“‘King on Horseback : Standing Zeus” 
type, sometimes alone, with the legens BACIAEQICIAEQN MEI AAI 
YNAOOPP, Maharaja rajatiraja tratara devavrata Gudapharasa, and 
sometimes in the company of a legate : Aspavarma (the former strategus 
of Azes II, retained in service by Gondophares) Sasan or Sasa and, 
finally, Abdagases or Avadagasa, this last qualified as “‘nephew”’ (d5eA- 
1d5é0¢, bhradaputra) of Gondophares. 
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Starting from Taxila, Gondophares extended his conquests towards 
the west and east. According to J. Marshall, his empire when at its 
largest, included Seistan (Sakasthana), the Sindh (Sakadvipa) with pro- 
longations to the Kutch peninsula (Kaccha) and Kathiawar (Surdstra), 
Arachosia, the Paropamisadae, Gandhara and the plains of the Punjab 
as least as far as Ravi. 

The Parthian dynasty administered its vast territories through the 
intermediary of strategoi and vassals whose names and titles are known 
from coins : 

1. No doubt we should locate in Taxila the legates who have been 
mentioned above : the strategus ASpavarma, Sasan and finally Abda- 
gases ‘the nephew of Gondophares’”’. 

The last seems to have risen in rank during his career. On silver coins 
of the “King on Horseback : Standing Zeus’ type, he is still only 
adeApsé0g of Gondophares; later, on copper coins of the “Athena” 
type, struck in his name alone, he styles himself “Saviour King”, in 
Greek BACIAEQC CQTHPOC ABAALFACOY, in Prakrit Tratarasa 
maharajasa AvadagasSasa. 

2. In the ancient Scythian satrapy of Chukhsa made famous at the 
time of Maues by the Ksaharata satraps — Liaka Kusilaka, Patika, 
Arta and Kharahostes — then under Azes II by Manigula, Gondopha- 
res seems to have been represented by Manigula’s son. The latter 
appears with the name of Jihonika on the inscription on the askos-vase 
dated in the year 191 of the ancient Saka era, i.e. 36 A.D. (KONowW, p. 
82); he is called Zeionises on coins of the ““Goddess of the City” type. 

3. The monogram of Gondophares decorates the edge of silver coins 
of the ‘Bust of the King : Standing Nike” type found in Sirkap by Sir 
John Marshall and struck in the name of Rajarajasa tratarasa dhramiasa 
Sapedanasa or in that of Satavastrasa maharajasa. {n all probability, 
these were feudatories of Gondophares whose fiefs were to be found in 
the lower Sindh or in Kathiawar. Sapedana (Sapedanes) is perhaps to be 
compared with the Sandanes who controlled the ports of the western 
coast of India, particularly Suppara (Surparaka) and Kalliena (Kalyana) 
: “Since it has been in the hands of Sandanes, commerce is considerably 
disrupted, and Greek ships which berth in those places risk being taken 
under heavy guard to Barygaza (Bharukaccha)” (Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea, § 52). Doubtless, Gondophares exerted only nominal 
authority over those kings of the Sindh who survived him and continued 
to rule under his successor Pacores. 

The inscription of Takht-i-Bahi (KONow, p. 62) in Gandhara proves 
that Gondophares was still alive in the year 45 A.D. It commemorates 
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the building of a chapel by a certain Balasami (Skt. Balasvamin) in the 
year 26 of the reign of the Maharaja Guduvhara, corresponding to the 
year 103 of an unspecified era. If it is the era of Azes or Vikrama which 
began in 58 B.C., the inscription would be from 103-58=45 A.D., and 
Gondophares would have acceded to the throne 26 years earlier, i.e. in 
19 A.D. 

Of the countless Saka-Pahlavas of Indo-Scythia, Gondophares is the 
only one to have emerged from obscurity to take his place in legend. His 
name and those of certain of his intimates, such as Guda and Abda- 
gases, are mentioned in the Christian and pagan traditions concerning 
the journey of the apostle Thomas to India, the visit to Taxila by 
Apollonius of Tyana, and the pilgrimage to Nazareth of the three wise 
kings. ; 


GONDOPHARES AND SAINT THOMAS. — According to the Acts of 
Thomas‘? (also named Judas), the apostle purportedly went to the court 
of Gondophares and underwent martyrdom in the city of King Mizdai. 


In Jerusalem the apostles had just allocated to one another the lands which 
they were to evangelize. Judas-Thomas, also called Didymus (twin), received 
India as his field of apostleship. Meanwhile, there arrived in the region of the 
South an Indian merchant, named Habban (Abannes, Abban), charged by his 
master, the king of India Gundaphar (Goundaphoros, Gundaforus) with obtain- 
ing a skillful architect for him. While the merchant was walking about the 
market, Jesus appeared to him and proposed selling him one of his slaves who 
was an expert in the art of building for the price of twenty pieces of silver. This 
slave was none other than Thomas who was thus given the opportunity to reach 
India in the company of the merchant. 

Driven by favourable winds, the two voyagers quickly reached the port of 
Sandarik (Andrapolis on the western coast of India). They attended a feast 
offered by the king of the region on the occasion of his daughter’s wedding. On 
this occasion Thomas sang a hymn celebrating the mystical union of the soul 
with eternal wisdom. The king invited him to bless the young newly weds. 
Thomas had only just left the nuptial chamber when Christ, with the features of 
the apostle, appeared to the young couple and converted them to the idea of 
continence within marriage. The king was furious and set up a search for 
Thomas and his companion, but they had already left the region. 

Continuing his journey, the apostle arrived at Gundaphar’s court. He was 
ordered to build a grandiose palace and he promised to complete the work in six 
months. However he spent the funds put at his disposal on charities. Informed 
of this mystification Gundaphar asked to see with his own eyes the building 


12 W. WriGHT, Apocryphal Acts of the Aposties, London, 1871 : 1, pp. 171-333 (text); II, 
pp. 146-298 (transIn); P. BEDJAN, Acta martyrum et sanctorum, Mil, Paris, 1892, pp. 3-175; 
M. Bonnet, Acta Thomae graece, Leipzig, 1883; Acta apostolorum apocrypha, II b, Leipzig, 
1903. 
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being erected for him; he was appeased by a dream in which he saw the sacred 
palace being built at his expense in the skies. The king, his brother Gad and the 
entire court were converted; following them, a multitude of persons embraced 
the true faith. Signs and miracles were performed by the apostle. 

The news of the wonders spread. In a neighbouring kingdom, King Mazdai 
(Misdaios, Misdeus) sent the general Siftir (Siphdr, Sapor) in search of Thomas 
to deliver his wife and daughter who were possessed by a demon. Entrusting his 
converts to the guardianship of the deacon Xanthippus (Xenophon), Thomas 
reached Mazdai’s kingdom. There he carried out the conversion of Queen Tertia 
and a noble lady, Mygdonia, and pledged them to practise continence within 
marriage. Thrown into prison by the king, he freed himself of his own accord in 
order to complete the instruction of his catechumens. Finally, he was led out of 
the town and killed with spears by four soldiers. The apostle was interred in the 
burial-ground of the ancient kings, but his disciples removed the body in secret 
and transported it to the West. 


The Acts of Thomas are an authentic product of Syriac literature, and 
it is proven that the Greek is not the original'3. They are especially in 
the hymns — hymn sung during the ceremony of baptism (Ch. 27), 
hymn for the celebration of Eucharist (Ch. 50), hymn of the soul (Ch. 
108-13) — of of a pronounced Gnostic nature!*. The work is recorded 
by writers of the fourth and fifth centuries as being into the hands of 
heretics : Encratites, Apostolics, Manichaeans or Priscillianists'5. How- 
ever, the Catholics did not deny themselves the reading of it. In 494, a 
decree by Pope Gelasius rejected it from the canon of holy books 
recognized by the Church. 

The historicity of the journey and martyrdom of Saint Thomas in 
India has been much debated !°. The German Jesuits J. Dahlmann and 
A. Vath are in favour, while the Belgian Jesuit P. Peeters is against!’. 


13: F.C. Burkitt, The Original Language of the Acts of Judas Thomas, Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1, pp. 280-90; TH], p. 429; III, p. 94; P. PEeTers, Traductions et 
traducteurs dans l'hagiographie orientale a l'’époque byzantine, Anal. Boll., XL, 1922, p. 255, 
n.6; repeated in Le tréfonds oriental de I'hagiographie byzantine, Brussels, 950, p. 179, n.3; 
P. Devos, Actes de Thomas et Actes de Paul, Anal. Boll., LXIX, 1951, p. 124 sq. 

14 K. MACKE, Syrische Lieder gnostischer Ursprungs, Tibinger Theol. Quartaischrift, 
1874, pp. 3-70; A. BEvAN, The Hymn of the Soul, Texts and Studies, V, fasc. 3; 
G. HoFFMANN, Zwei Hymnen der Thomasakten, Zeitschrift fir die N.T. Wissenschaft, IV, 
1903, pp. 273-309; E. PREUSCHEN, Zwei gnostische Hymnen ausgelegt, Giessen, 1904. 

15 Cf. E. AMMAN, Apocryphes du Nouveau Testament, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Suppleé- 
ment, I, Paris, 1928, p. 501; Epiphanius, Haeres, XLVII, 1, Migne PG, 41, 852 (Encratites); 
LXI, 1, ibid., 41, 1046 (Apostolics); Augustine, Cont. Faustum, XXII, 79; Cont. Adimant, 
XVII, 2 (Manichaeans), Migne PL, 42, 452 and 758; Turribius, Epist. ad Idac, Migne PL, 
54, 694 (Priscillianists). 

16 See the bibliography in L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, L‘Inde aux temps des Mauryas, 
p. 277. 

'7 J. DAHLMANN, Die Thomas-Legende und die Gltesten historischen Beziehungen des 
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In fact, tradition is inconsistent about the peoples evangelized by 
Saint Thomas, the nature of his death and possibly the site of his 
martyrdom !8. 


For the Valentinian Gnostic Heracleon (ca 145-180), cited by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., IV, 9, Migne PG, 8, 1281), the apostle purportedly died a 
natural death, after Saints Peter and Paul (Photius, Bibl., cod. 276; Migne PG, 
104, 256) : “All the Saved did not leave this world after having confessed the 
confession which is made by voice (1) 51@ tij¢ Povijg SpodAoyia) : for example, 
Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi and many others”. In other words, not all the 
apostles died as martyrs. 

According to Origen (185-254), Clement. Recognit., IX, 29 (Migne PG, 1, 
1415) and Socrates (ca 450), Hist. Eccl., 1, 19 (Migne PG, 67, 125), Saint 
Thomas took the Gospel to the Parthians. 

St. Jerome (331-420), in his De vitis apost., V (Migne PL, 23, 722) and the 
Pseudo-Dorothea, De LXX Dom. disc. (Migne PL, 92, 1072) mention, besides the 
Parthians, other peoples who were evangelized by the apostle, and give as his 
place of death Kalamina in India, a town which, to our knowledge, has not yet 
been identified. 

From the fourth and fifth centuries onwards, the tradition which makes 
Thomas the apostle to and martyr in India is well established : Ambrose (340- 
397), In Ps. 45 (Migne PL, 14, 1143); Jerome (331-420), Ep. 59 ad Marcellam 
(Hilberg, 546); Gregory of Nazianzus (330-390), Or. 33 contra Arianos (Migne 
PG, 36, 228), Nicephorus, Hist. eccl., 11, 40 (Migne PG, 145, 861); Paulinus of 
Nola (353-431), Carm. 18 fragm. (Migne PL, 61, 672). 

We still do not know the age of the tradition of the Christians of Malabar, 
known as the Christians of Saint Thomas, in the terms of which the apostle 
came in 52 A.D. from Socotora to the island of Malankara, near Cranganor 
(Malabar) and supposedly founded the seven communities of Cranganur, Palur, 
North Palur, South Pallipuram, Naranam, Nellakkul and Quilon; moving from 
there to Malaipur (a suburb of Madras) in Coromandel, he apparently con- 
verted King Sagan; a brahmin put him to death with a lance on a nearby 
mountain. The saint’s body was transported to Edessa, as in the other legend. 

In Malaipur (Maliyapur, near Madras), later San Thome, where the apostle 
was supposedly assassinated, was rediscovered, in 1547, a cross with a Pahlavi 
inscription which may date back to the tenth century!®. At least four copies 
exist in Travancore. 


Christentums zum fernen Osten, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1912; A. VATH, Der hl. Thomas der 
Apostel Indiens, Aachen, 1925. — P. Peeters, review of Dahlmann, Anal. Boll., XXXII, 
1913, pp. 75-7. See the same Analecta, 1925, p. 401. 

'8 Cf. K. Staas, Thomas hi. Apostel, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, X, 1938, 
pp. 109-11. , 

It should be noted that, according to other Apocrypha, Saint Bartholomew also 
supposedly evangelized India where his executioner was said to be King Polymius. Cf. the 
Martyre de Barthélemy in Acta Apostolorum apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1851, 
p. 243; R.A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta apostolorum apocrypha, Il, 1, pp. 128-50; 
Abdiae Apostolicae historiae, ed. Fapricius, Hamburg, 1719, p. 669. 

'S On this find, bibliography in L. p—E La VALLEE Poussin, Dynastie et Histoire de I'Inde 
depuis Kaniska jusqu'aux invasions musulmanes, Paris, 1935, p. 249. 
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On Friday 5 May 1122, the Roman court of Pope Calixtus IT (1119-1124) was 
much agitated by the unexpected arrival of a so-called Indian prelate whose 
exalted discourses gave credence in the West to the posthumous miracle of Saint 
Thomas. The Indian prelate’s account is transmitted in two versions, of which 
the second is the only one to specify that the miracle occurred in Hulna, the 
capital of the Indian kingdom, traversed by the river Physon and near which 
stood a mountain bearing on its summit the church of Saint Thomas. That 
church, which is supposed to contain the body of the saint, was the setting each 
year for an outstanding miracle. : ‘Every year, during the eight days preceding 
the feast of Saint Thomas and the eight days following it, the deep river which 
encircled the church half opened to give passage. On the feast day itself, the 
archbishop at the head of all his praying people, approached the saint’s shrine 
and, assisted by his peers, withdrew the body and placed it on the pontifical 
throne; everyone set about presenting their oblation to the Apostle, whose arm 
extended and hand half opened, closing only to refuse offerings from heretics” ?°. 


Although it is doubtful whether the apostle met his death in India — 
be it Indo-Scythia or Coromandel —, it would not be chronologically 
impossible for a Christian mission to have entered Indo-Scythia in the 
reign of Gondophares. However, if there was a mission, it had no 
tangible effect. We have to wait for the establishment of Christian 
dioceses on Indian territory and neighbouring regions for Christianity to 
attest its presence in an effective manner. However, the setting up of 
dioceses in Sassanid Persia and Gupta India is not attested before the 
fifth century. The Chaldaean bishoprics of Sarbaziyah (Gedrosia), Seges- 
tan (Seistan or Drangiana), Merv and Herat (in Khorasan) are recorded 
in 424 by the Synodicon Orientale?'. At the first council of Seleuceia 
(410), it is believed that a number of bishops came from various 
provinces of the Sassanid empire; at the second (486), the bishop of 
Herat attended 22. 

A passage in the Topographia Christiana (III, p. 169 A-B)?? by 

20 Cf. P. Devos, Le miracle posthume de saint Thomas |’ Apétre, Anal. Boll., LX VI, 1948, 
pp. 231-75, with a rich bibliography and new documentation. 

21 Ed. J.-B. CHasor, Paris, 1902, p. 43; transln., p. 285. 

22 In particular see V.J. Lapourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse sous la dynastie 
Sassanide, Paris, 1904; E.R. Hayes, L’Ecole d’Edesse, Paris, 1930; A. Foucuer, La vieille 
route de I'Inde, Il, p. 290. On the expansion of the Chaldaean, Byzantine, Armenian and 
Syrian Churches in Central Asia and the Far East, H.E. CARDINAL TISSERANT, Nestorienne 
(V'Eglise), Dict. de théologie cath., XI, Paris, 1931, col. 157-323; J. DAUVILLIER, Les 
provinces chaldéennes de l'extérieur au Moyen Age, Mélanges Cavallera, Toulouse, 1948, 
pp. 260-316; Byzantins d’Asie centrale et d’Extréme-Orient au Moyen Age, MELANGES JUGE, 
Revue pes ETUDES BYZANTINES, XI, 1953, pp. 62-87; Communication au IX* congrés inter- 
national d'études byzantines faite @ Thessalonique en avril 1953; L’Expansion de |'Eglise 
syrienne en Asie Centrale et en Extréme-Orient, Orient Syrien, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1956, 


pp. 1-12. 
23 Ed. E.O. Winstept, Cambridge, 1909, p. 119. 
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Cosmas Indicopleustes (Constantine of Antioch) constitutes the first 
valid evidence of the Christian presence in India. It dates from the sixth 
century (ca 520-526) and concerns the India of the Guptas, known for 
their policy of religious tolerance : “In Taprobane (Ceylon), in the 
interior of India, there is a Christian church, priests and faithful people; 
equally, in Male, where pepper grows?*. In the town called Kalliana, 
there is a bishop who was elected in Persia. Similarly, on the island of 
Dioscorides (Socotora), where the inhabitants speak Greek, there are 
priests chosen in Persia and sent among them, and crowds of Chris- 
tians”’. 

Nevertheless, in their Memoirs on Eastern Countries, the Chinese 
pilgrims, particularly Fa-hsien (402-410), Sung Yin (518-522) and above 
all Hsiian-tsang (627-645), who practically drafted a religious map of 
India, nowhere mention the presence of Christians. Possibly they con- 
fused them with the “followers of the devas”’. 

To return to Gondophares, his name enabled him to .be included 
among those Magi who came from the East to Jerusalem in order to 
worship the king of the Jews. Since the Middle Ages the Western 
tradition, which counts three Magi, has called them Gaspar, Melchior 
and Balthasar. These names appear, for the first time it seems, in the 
Excerpta Latina Barbari of the sixth century?>. In the first, Gathaspar 
or Gathaspa, A. von Gutschmid has recognized the Pahlava Gondopha- 
res?°, 


THE KING OF TAXILA AND APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. — Shortly before 
217 A.D., Philostratus the Athenian devoted to Apollonius of Tyana [4- 
97 A.D.] a highly romanticised bibliography?’ in which he expatiates at 
length on the visit which in 44 A.D. the Neopythagorian sage and his 
companion Damis paid to Phraotes, the king of Taxila. If the account is 


24 Male-where-pepper-grows should be compared to the Mo la yeh (Malaya) of Hsiian 
tsang (T 2087, ch. 10, p. 932a 5). — Kalliana (the Kalliena of the Periplus §52, 53; Kaliour 
of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 91) is the Kalyana of the Brahmi inscriptions (LUDERS, Nos 986, 988, 
1000, 1001, 1013, 1014, 1024, 1032, 1177, 1179), present-day Kalyana (19° 14° N., 73° 10° 
E.) on the eastern shore of the port of Bombay. I do not know why L. DE La VALLEE 
Poussin, Dynasties et Histoire de I’Inde, p. 249, claims to see Cochin in it. 

25 Published as appendix VI to the Chronicle of Eusebius by A. SCHOENE, Berlin, 1875, 
vol. I, p. 228. 

26 A. vON GUTSCHMID, Die Kénigsnamen in den apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, Rheini- 
sches Museum fir Philol., N.F., XIX, Frankfurt a.M., 1864, pp. 161-83 and 380-401. Also 
see F. Justi, Miscellen zur iranischen Namenkunde, ZDMG, XLIX, 1895, p. 688. 

27 Ed. C.L. Kayser, Leipzig (Teubner), 1870; ed. F.C. ConyBeare, London (Loeb), 
1912. 
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not entirely fictional, this Phraotes (whose Parthian name must have 
been Frahata or Frawarti) must be one of the many satraps of Gondo- 
phares who, at that time, was the Great King of Kings of Indo-Scythia. 


Setting out from Babylon, Apollonius and Damis travelled towards the 
Iranian desert, passed through the Indian Caucasus (Hindtikush), forded the 
Kophén (river in Kabul) and reached the Indus. There, an Indian satrap put a 
galley at their disposal and provided them with a letter of recommendation 
addressed to Phraotes, king of Taxila. After crossing the Indus, the travellers 
reached the walls of Taxila : ‘In front of the ramparts there was a temple one 
hundred feet high, made of stone covered with stucco; inside the temple there 
was a kind of altar which was small-sized in comparison to the towering temple, 
flanked by a peristyle, but nonetheless worthy of admiration. Indeed, on each 
wall were fixed bronze panels representing the exploits of Porus and Alexander”’ 
(Philostr., II, 20). The town of Taxila aroused the admiration of the visitors : 
“Its grandeur equals that of Nineveh. It is constructed symmetrically like Greek 
cities. The royal palace of the man who governed at the time the kingdom of 
Porus stood there”’ (Id., IJ, 20). ‘‘The houses were built in such a manner that, 
seen from the outside, they appeared to have only one storey but, when one 
entered them, one discovered rooms underground equalling in depth the height 
of the rooms situated at ground level” (Id., II, 66). 


The details supplied by Philostratus apply exactly to the Graeco- 
Parthian city of Taxila-Sirkap, just as excavations have revealed it. 
According to Sir John Marshall, the hundred-foot high temple built at 
the gates of the town is none other than the Iranian temple of Jandial?°. 
Instead of providing, as in the Greek temple, a room between the 
opisthodome (back porch) and the sanctuary, the monument is character- 
ized by a solid mass of masonry obviously meant to support a high 
tower, and the foundations of which descended to a depth of twenty feet 
below ground level. An outside stairway going from the opisthodome to 
the back of the temple led to that tower. The two columns in Ionic style 
decorating the sanctuary are sufficient to rank among the oldest speci- 
mens of Hellenic art in India; it is known, in fact, that the Ionic order 
was the first to be introduced there and that, later, the Graeco-Buddhist 
school substituted the Corinthian order for it. 

Excavations have unearthed this town of Taxila and its royal palace 
referred to by Philostratus. Built according to a symmetrical plan, the 
city was crossed from north to south by a central artery which was cut 
at right angles by transversal roads?°. Located in the south-east quarter, 
the royal palace formed a corner between the central artery and the 


28 J, MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 222-9; Ill, pl. 44. 
29 Ip., Taxila, 1, p. 40; UI, pl. 10. 
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thirteenth road. It consisted of numerous apartments : an andreion, a 
gunaikeion, a court of the guard, and assembly hall for private or public 
audiences?°. 

Archaeologists are of the opinion that, shortly before Apollonius’ 
visit, the region was ravaged by an earthquake which had the effect of 
ruining the great Iranian temple, destroying the Dharmarajika stupa as 
well as the small monuments that flanked it and, finally, of demolishing 
most of the houses?'. The city, or to be precise Sirkap, the second site of 
Taxila, was then rebuilt but on the basis of new methods. Succeeding 
the roughly cut quarry-stones, assembled with mud and covered with a 
layer of plaster, a masonry of the diaper type with carefully quarried 
cubical stones gave the buildings a solidity they had never known 
before*?. The foundations were dug deeper into the ground, and the 
dwelling houses were limited to two storeys, the lower storey being 
partly underground. This explains that “seen from outside, they appear 
to have only one storey’’. 

Obviously, among the sources used by Philostratus, one of them was 
familiar, in depth and in detail, with the Taxila-Sirkap of the Scytho- 
Parthians. However, the historicity of Apollonius’ journey to India is 
not guaranteed for all that. The precise references to the geography of 
ancient Greece which are found in the legend of Heracles do not prove 
the historicity of the Twelve Labours. It was at the request of the empress 
Julia Domna, the second wife of Septimius Severus who died in 217, that 
Philostratus compiled his Life of Apollonius of Tyana. By that date, 
legend had already transformed the Neopythagorean sage into a pagan 
god. Caracalla (211-217), the son of Julia Domna, erected a chapel or a 
monument to him?+; Alexander Severus (222-235), included him in his 
lararium alongside Christ, Abraham and Orpheus**; Aurelian (270-275), 
gratified by an appearance of the sage, erected a temple to him at 
Tyana?5, 

In his Discursus Philalethes, Hierocles, a proconsul of Bithynia under 
Diocletian (284-305), contrasts Apollonius with Christ and his miracles 
with those of the Gospel. He was at first opposed by Christian apolo- 


2° Ip., Taxila, I, pp. 171-80; Hl, pl. 33. 

31 Ip., Taxila, 1, pp. 63, 118, 137, 237. 

32 On these successive types of masonry, see J. MARSHALL, A Guide to Taxila, Delhi, 
1936, pl. V. 

33 Dion Cassius, Hist., LXXVII, 18. 

34 Lampridius, Severus Alexander, XX1X (Scriptores Hist. Augustae, ed. D. MaGE, Il, 
p. 234). 

35 Vopiscus, Aurelianus, XXIV. 
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gists such as Eusebius of Caesaraea (260-340) and Lactantius (ca 315), 
preceptor of Constantine the Great. Later, however, Christian writers 
such as Jerome (348-420), Augustinus (354-430) and Sidonius Apollina- 
ris (430-488) joined the pagan authors, Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Eunapius, in celebrating the merits of the sage, qualified as homo 
sanctus, venerabilis et divinus>®. 

It is asserted that Philostratus made use in his biography, without the 
slightest attempt at criticism, of first- and second-hand sources : the 
Memoirs of the Assyrian Damis, the Lives of Apollonius compiled 
earlier by Maximus of Aegea and Maeregenes, the Correspondence and 
the Inspired Words attributed to the thaumaturge by apocryphal 
sources. 


Pacores (50-60 A.D.). — In approximately the year 50 of the 
Christian era, the Pahlava Pacores succeeded Gondophares as the Suren 
of Eastern Iran. During this period, the Parthians were prey to discord 
and divided over the question of power (Tacitus, Ann., XI, 8-10; XII, 
10-14). Throughout the five years which followed the death of Artaban 
III, his two sons, Vardanes and Gotarzes, quarrelled over the crown (41- 
45 A.D.). After the assassination of Vardanes during a hunting party, 
Gotarzes wielded power alone until 51 A.D. It was in vain that, at the 
request of the nobility who were tired of his cruelty and prodigality, the 
emperor Claudius had sent to Parthia to replace him Prince Meherdates, 
the grandson of Phraates [V and son of Vonones I. Meherdates, who 
was betrayed into the hands of Gotarzes, was maimed so that, in 
accordance with Persian custom, he was unable to occupy the throne. 
Vonones II, who succeeded Gotarzes in 51, ruled only for a few months 
and does not seem to have struck any coins. He was replaced by his son 
Vologeses I (51-78). A nationalist and anti-Hellenistic movement is 
taking form : on the king’s coins appear semitic characters, and the 
Greek legends gradually disappear; the prince had fragments of the 
Avesta collected. The question of Armenia brought Vologeses into 
conflict with the Romans. Domitius Corbulo, the proconsul of Asia, 
legate of Cappadocia and Galatia, seized and destroyed Artaxata, and 
took Tigranocerta without a struggle (51). Armenia thus once again 
became Roman, but only for a short time since Vologeses, through his 
victory at Arsamosata, re-established Tiridates on the vassal throne of 
the Parthians (53). Between the years 58 and 63, Corbulo attempted to 
reconquer Armenia and, despite the reverses of the general Caesannius 
Paetus, was successful in reaching an agreement with the Parthians over 


36 M.A. CANNEY, Apollonius of Tyana, ERE, I, p. 611. 
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the Armenian question (63). During his long reign, Vologeses also had 
to repulse an invasion of Alani who ravaged Armenia and Media, to 
fight his own son Vardanes II who, in the year 55, rebelled against him, 
and finally, to quell, in 58, a revolt in Hyrcania. 

The difficulties encountered by the central power left the field free for 
Pacores, the Suren of Eastern Iran. Doubtless established in Seistan, he 
struck coins of the ‘‘Bust of the King : Nike” type with the imperial title 
BACIAEYC BACIAEQN MEIrAC ITTAKOPHC, Maharajasa rajatira- 
jasa mahatasa Pakurasa. Beneath him or beside him, can be seen a 
certain Sanabares who, on his coins, bears the title of BAZIAEYZ. 

However, the authority of the Suren was no firmer than that of the 
Parthian emperors. It was exercised in only a nominal way over the 
Pahlava chiefs, Sasan, Sapedanes and Satavastra, who continued to 
govern the Sindh, without ever agreeing among themselves. Their port 
was Barbaricon (perhaps the present-day Bahardipur) on the Indus 
delta, but the capital of Scythia, or to be more precise of Indo-Scythia, 
was named Minnagara, to be identified with the Patala of Alexander’s 
expedition. According to the contemporary evidence of the Periplus (§ 
38), “it was governed by the Parthians, who were continually pursuing 
one another”’. 

On the evidence of Jaina writers*’, it is believed that the region of 
Taxila was devastated, in about 57 A.D., by an infectious disease. The 
community of Naddulapura (Nodol in Rajputana) put the holy Mana- 
devi Siri in charge of fighting the plague. Shortly afterwards, the Yiieh 
chih seized Gandhara and expelled the Saka-Pahlavas once and for all 
from North-West India : “Three years after the plague, the great city 
(Taxila) was destroyed by the Turuskas, and brazen and stone images 
are still to be found in the subterranean houses [of the old city]’’. 

The conquest of North-West India by the Turuskas, otherwise called 
Kusanas, occurred between the year 103 of the era of Azes (45 A.D., the 
last attested date of Gondophares) and the year 122 of the same era (64 
A.D.), the date of the Kusana inscription of Panjtar in the Mahaban 
massif (KONOW, p. 70). The silver scroll of Taxila (KONow, p. 77) from 
the year 136 of Azes (78 A.D.) proves that at that date Taxila was in the 
hands of the Kusadna Devaputras and, the conquest was later confirmed 
by the Chinese annalists. Ruined by the invasion, the city of Taxila, in 
approximately the year 80 A.D., was transferred from Sirkap to Sirsukh. 


3” Hirasaubhagya of Devavimalagani, pp. 163-4; Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandra 
Siri. Cf. ARArchSurv., 1914-15, pp. 36-41; Taxila, I, p. 65. 
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2. — THE FIRST SATAVAHANAS 


SATAVAHANA ANDHRAJATIYA3®, — At the time of Asoka, the Maurya 
empire extended over most of the Deccan, with the exception of the 
Kerala, Cola and Pandya territories situated to the extreme south of the 
peninsula. The last Mauryas still exerted sovereignty over certain di- 
stricts of the Deccanese North, particularly Vidarbha or Berar where, in 
about 187 B.C., a certain Yajiiasena, related to the Mauryan court, 
ruled. He nevertheless had to recognize the sovereignty of the first 
Sungas, Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, and share his states with Virasena, 
Agnimitra’s brother-in-law. 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, the Indian empire as taken over 
by the Sungas, who were weak and divided, was never able to maintain 
its unity and, in the first century B.C., two powerful houses asserted 
their independence : in Northern Deccan, that of the Satavahanas and, in 
Kalinga, that of the Cedis. 

The Satavahanas (var. Salivahanas) belonged to the Satavahana 
family (Satavahanakula) and the Andhra tribe (Andhrajati). Several 
sovereigns bore the name of Satakarni (in Prakrit, Satakani, Sadakani, 
or again Sata, Sada and Sati), or again the title of Vilivayakura. 

J. Przyluski?° has explained these terms by the Munda words sada or 
sada “horse”, han or hapan “‘son”, kon or koni ‘“‘son”, kura ‘“‘town”. 
According to him, the Satavahanas or Satakarnis were Sadahanas 
(Sadapahanas) or Sadakons “‘son of the horse’’, and one of their capitals 
was *Sadakura “town of the horse’. Hence the name of Hippokoura 
“town of the horse” assigned by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 6), to a city of Ariake 
of the Sadenoi, and the title Vilivayakura “king of the town of the 
mare” (Skt.-Pali, vadava, valava “‘mare’’) or Beleokouros (Ptolemy, VII, 


38 The reader will find an early bibliography in L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, L’Inde aux 
temps des Mauryas, p. 203; add V.S. SUKTANKAR, On the Home of the so-called Andhra 
Kings, ABORI, I, p. 21; S.A. JOGLEKAR, Sdtavadhana and Sdtakarni, ABORI, XXVH, 
pp. 237-87; R.C. MAJUMDAR, The Chronology of the Sdtavahana, Asutosh Memorial Vol., 
II, Patna, 1926, pp. 107-17; R. Dixsuitar, The Satiyaputras, Sdtakarnis, Sdtvatas and 
N@satyas, IC, 1936, pp. 549 sq.; G. Bose, Reconstruction of Andhra Chronology, JASB, V, 
1939, pp. 1-131; K. GopaLacuarl, Early History of the Andhra Country, Madras, 1941; 
B.V. KrisHNa, History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, Madras, 1942; V. RAMESAM, 
Andhra Chronology (90-1800 A.D.), Mylapore, 1946; P.L. BHARGAvA, The Satavahana 
Dynasty of Daksindpatha, 1HQ, XXVI, 1950, pp. 325-9; S.L. KaATARE, Simuka, Sdtakarni, 
Satavahana, 1HQ, XXVIII, 1952, pp. 68-78; S.B. Deo, A Satavahana Legend, 1HQ, XXX, 
1954, pp. 276-81. 

39 J. PRZYLUSKi, Noms de villes indiennes dans la Géographie de Ptolémée, Bull. de la 
Société de Linguistique, XXVII, 1927, pp. 218-29: Hippokoura et Satakarni, JRAS, 1929, 
pp. 273-9. 
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1, 83), borne by certain kings of Ariake. In fact, several Satavahana 
coins bear the image of a horse. 

Other etymologies have been proposed : the Satavahanas or Satakar- 
nis were Sata sailors, vahana meaning “means of propulsion (oar or 
sail)” and karnin “helmsman’’*°. In fact, certain Sdtavahana coins bear 
the image of a ship. 

For the Purana, Simuka or Sindhuka, the first Satavahana sovereign, 
belonged to the Andhra tribe (andhrajatiya, P., p. 38), and the Satavaha- 
nas are Andhras (P., pp. 35, 38, 43) or Andhrabhrtyas “Servants of the 
Andhras” (P., p. 45). Andhra is the Telugu land situated between the 
lower Godavari and the lower Krsna, corresponding to the former 
Nizamate of Hyderabad, but although the region formed part of the 
Satavahana possessions from the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (130- 
159 A.D.) onwards, it was not the birthplace of the Satavahanas, which 
should be sought further west. 

Originally, the Andhras inhabited the region of Vindhya and the 
neighbouring Deccanese territories. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18, 2) 
locates them, along with other non-Aryan tribes, to the south of 
Aryavarta. The thirteenth rock edict of ASoka (BLOCH, pp. 130-1) gives 
them as neighbours of the Bhojas and Pitinikas occupying the north of 
the Deccan, including Vidarbha or Berar. Pliny (VI, 67) presents them as 
a powerful nation, possessing a large number of market-towns, thirty 
towns fortified with walls and towers, supplying its king with 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants. Ptolemy (VII, I, 84) attribu- 
tes to the Andres Peiratai (Andhra pirates) the cities of Konkan and the 
ports of the west coast. In the Buddhist texts, the village of Setakan- 
nika*! marked the southern limit of Madhyadesa (Vin., I, p. 197; 
Sumangala, 1, p. 173; Jdtaka, I, p. 49), and Andhapura, the capital of 
the Andhras, was to be found on the river Telavaha, a tributary of the 
Mahdnadi, in the eastern Deccan (Jataka, I, p. 111). Finally and above 
all, the very first inscriptions which mention the Satavahanas come from 
the caves of Nanaghat (LUpers, 1113, 1114) and Nasik (LOpers, 1144) 
in Northern Maharastra, or again from Safici (LUpERs, 346) in Eastern 
Malwa. They are not in Telugu, but in Prakrit. Also in Prakrit are the 


40 T.G. ARAVAMUTHAN, The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Samgam Age, Univ. of 
Madras, 1925, p. 51 n. 

“! However, to judge from the parallel texts already noted above, p. 9, n. 3. The village 
of Setakannika has doubtless nothing to do with the Satakarnis. The Sarvastivadin Vin. 
(T 1435, ch. 25, p. 18lc 29) and that of the Dharmaguptas (T 1428, ch. 29, p. 846a 6) 
translate « Village of the White Tree» (Pai mu = Svetakhandaka?). Other sources speak of 
the land and river Saravati or Saravati, in Tib. Hdam bu can. 
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first coins to be struck in the names of Siri-Sdta or Ramfo Siri 
Sadavaha(nasa). 

Certain readings in the Purdna (P., p. 38, n. 2) call the founder of the 
dynasty Vrsala “‘man of low caste”, and according to the Dvatrimsat- 
puttalika, the Salivahanas were of mixed origin, Brahmana and Naga. 
The Satavahanas perhaps belonged to a social class which had been 
degraded by practising a military profession, forbidden to brahmins, and 
by intermarriages with vrsalis of Dravidian or Scythian origin. However, 
in the prasasti of Nasik (LOpers, 1123), King Gautamiputra Satakarni 
(106-130 A.D.) is qualified as eka-bamhana “unique brahmana”, and 
ksatriya-darpa-mana-madana ‘‘destroyer of the pride and self-conceit of 
the Ksatriyas”’. 

In the Puranic tradition (P., p. 36), there are divergences over the 
number of princes and the duration of the dynasty. According to a first 
calculation, there were 17, 18 or 19 Andhras who ruled for approxima- 
tely 300 years; according to the second, 30 Andhras who reigned for 
411, 412, 456 or 460 years. It is generally believed, with R.G. Bhan- 
darkar, that the first calculation refers only to the main branch of the 
family, while the second added to the list the reigns of the collateral 
princes. We would add that only half the Andhras catalogued in the 
Purdna are attested by inscriptions or coins and mentioned in literature. 

The date of the start of the dynasty is still much debated, E.J. Rapson 
(CHI, p. 530) and J. Allan (CSHI, p. 58) traditionally place Simuka, the 
founder of the kingdom, at about 200 B.C.*?. L. de La Vallée Poussin 
(L’Inde aux temps des Maurya, pp. 209, 215) expressed reservations over 
this chronological construction and brought Simuka nearer 100 B.C., in 
agreement with the common tradition of the Purana. This shorter 
chronology was adopted by R. Grousset (Asie Orientale, p. 53), 
J. Filliozat (Inde Classique, I, pp. 240-68), A.L. Basham (Wonder that 
Was India, p. 61) and D.C. Sircar (HCIP, II, p. 195). Nevertheless, the 
long chronology still has its supporters, especially among Indian histo- 
rians. 

As testified by the Purdna (P., p. 38), “the Andhra Simuka and his 
followers, the servants of Susarman [the last Kanva], attacked the 
Kanvayanas and Sugarman, destroyed the remains of Sunga power and 
took possession of the earth”. This event occurred 294 years after the 


‘2 Formerly, historians dated in about the year 200 B.C. the inscriptions of Nanaghat 
on which the first Satavahanas are mentioned. Nowadays, epigraphists place the inscrip- 
tions of Nanaghat among the palaeographic group 2 A, and assign them the date of 100-75 
B.C. Cf. N.G. MayuMDaR, Monuments of Safichi, 1, pp. 264, n.1., and 277. 
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accession of the Maurya Candragupta (137 years for the duration of the 
Mauryas, 112 for that of the Sungas, 45 for that of the K4nvas), ie. 
according to the calculation adopted here, in 324-294=30 A.D. It is 
possible this date is too late, since it is not certain that the Kanvas 
remained in power for 45 years. If, as certain Puranic readings would 
have it, Vasudeva ruled for 5 years (instead of 9) and Susarman for 4 
(instead of 10), the total duration of the dynasty would be reduced to 35 
years, and its disappearance would have taken place in 40 B.C.. 


THE FIRST THREE SATAVAHANAS (ca 60-17 B.C.). — The duration of 
their reigns has again been supplied to us by the Purana (P., pp. 38-9) : 
Simuka ruled for 23 years (ca 60-37), his young brother Krsna for 10 (or 
18) years (ca 37 to 27), and his son Sri Satakarni for 10 years (ca 27-17 
B.C.). The inscriptions of Nanaghat (LUpers, 1112-18) enable us to 
establish their genealogy‘? : 


Satavahana-kula Amgiya (Ambhiya)-kula 
Simuka-Satavahana Krsna Mahdrathi Tranakayira 
| 
Satakarni I, king of Daksinapatha = Devi Nayanika 
Vediéri Sakti Srimat Bhaya Satavahana 
(Hakusiri) 


At the beginning of the reign of Simuka Satavahana (60-37 B.C.), 
some Scythian Sahis, who had broken away from Maues, their supreme 
chief, crossed the Indus, reached the western coast of Surastra by boat 
and advanced as far as Ujjayini in Eastern Malwa. Having imprisoned 
King Gardabhilla, they established a “King of Kings” in Ujjayini, who 
ruled only for a short while. In 58 B.C., Vikramaditya, the king of 
Malwa and doubtless. a vassal of Simuka Satavahana, overthrew the 
Scythian dynasty and marked his victory by inaugurating a new era, the 
Vikrama era. For 135 years, until 78 A.D., Malwa was to remain in the 
hands of the Indian dynasts from the Deccan. It was by using it as his 
base of operations that, in about 40 B.C., Simuka Satavahana, in the 
words of the Purdna (P., p. 38), “attacked Susarman, the last Kanva, 
destroyed the remainder of Sunga power and possessed the earth”. It is 


+3 Compare the genealogical tables drawn up by H. RaYCHAUDHURI, Political History, 
p. 418, and S.L. Katare, IHQ, XXVIII, 1952, p. 76. 
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doubtful whether he pushed his conquests as far as the Ganges Basin 
and Pataliputra, capital of Magadha; but he probably seized Eastern 
Malwa and Vidisa which, at the time of the Sungas, had been the main 
centre of the Indian empire. 

While lords of Malwa, the Satavahanas sought outlets on the western 
coast of India, and their presence is recorded in the region of Bombay : 
the name of Simuka Satavahana appears on an epigraph at Nanaghat 
(Ltpers, 1113), and that of his brother and successor Krsna (37-27 B.C.) 
on an inscription at Nasik (LUpers, 1144). The Andhra thrust repulsed 
the Saka invaders to the region of Surastra (Kathiawar and Gujarat). 

The successor of Krsna was Satakarni I (ca 27-17 B.C.), the son or 
nephew of Simuka Satavahana. At the beginning of his reign, he seems 
to have been subjected to an incursion by his powerful neighbour from 
the east, the Cedi Kharavela, king of Kalinga. According to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription (§ 3), ‘‘in the second year of his reign, without any 
consideration for Satakarni, Kharavela sent to the region of the West a 
great army of horses, elephants, infantry and chariots, and with that 
army, he reached the river Krsnavena (doubtless the Wain-Ganga, which 
has its source in Vindhya] and struck terror into the town of Asika 
[Rsika]”. 

That lightning, short-lived raid in no way prevented Satakarni I from 
building for himself a potent empire in Trans-Vindhya. His power 
extended from Eastern M4lwa to the district of Aurangabad (Hydera- 
bad), passing through Maratha country. 

An inscription from Nanaghat (LUpers, 1112) which styles him the 
“Lord of the Deccan” (Daksindpathapati) informs us that he married the 
princess Nayanika (Naganika), the daughter of the maharathi Trana- 
kayira Kallaya ‘glory of the Amgiya (Ambhiya) family’, that he 
celebrated great Vedic sacrifices, particularly a Rajastiya and two Asva- 
medhas, and that he distributed as fees to priests tens of thousands of 
cows, thousands of horses, numerous elephants, entire villages and tens 
of coins. In any case, Maharastra knew great prosperity under his rule 
since, according to the evidence of the Periplus (§ 52), the ports of 
Souppara (Sirparaka) and Kalliena (Kalyana) constituted ‘in the pe- 
riod of Saraganus the Elder” (in Prakrit, Sadaganna, i.e. Satakarni I) a 
veritable “lawful market” (eundpiov EvOeopov), wide open to naviga- 
tion from the high seas. The Periplus adds that the situation changed 
later on when the ports passed into the hands of Sandanes, whom we 
have compared above with the Pahlava Sapedanes, a feudatory of 
Gondophares during the first half of the first century of the Christian 
era. 
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Some indications, though rather feeble, enable us to attribute to 
Satakarni I the possession of Eastern Avanti. It is to him that are 
generally attributed the coins of “Malwa fabric” struck in the name of 
Siri Sata**. On the other hand, an inscription on the south gate of the 
great stipa at Safict (LUpErs, 346) indicates that the upper architrave 
of the said gate is a “gift from Ananda, the son of Vasithi, and head of 
the artisans of the Raja Siri Satakani’’*>. 

Finally, Indian literature*® often mentions a Satakarni (Satavahana 
or Salivahana) whose capital was at Pratisthana (present-day Paithan, 
on the upper Godavari) and whose son was the prince Saktikumara. 
This could be Satakarni I to whom the inscriptions of Nanaghat 
attribute several sons, one of whom was named Hakusiri or Saktisri 
(Ltpers, 1117). In any case, Pratisthana long remained one of the 
capitals of the Satavahana empire, since in the second century, the 
Geography of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 82) again records “Baithana, the royal 
town of Siriptolemaius”, the Ptolemaius in question being none other 
than the Satavahana Sri Pulumavi, who ruled from about 130 to 159 
A.D. 

After the death of Satakarni I, his widow, the Maharathi princess 
Naganika, held the regency for some time as tutor of the crown princes. 
To judge from the epigraphs of Nanaghat (LUpers, 1112, 1115, 1117, 
1118), those kumaras were four in number : Vedisiri (Vedisri), Bhaya, 
Satavahana and Hakusiri (Saktisri), the last probably identical to the 
“Saktikumara, son of Salavahana”, mentioned in a Jaina work, the 
Viracaritra*’. 


TEMPORARY ECLIPSE OF SATAVAHANA POWER (17 B.C.-106 A.D.). — 
The longest Puranic list (P., pp. 39-40) counts 19 Andhra sovereigns 
between the death of Satakarni I (No. 3) which occurred in about 17 
B.C. and the accession of Gautamiputra Satakarni (No. 23) which took 
place in 106 A.D. Several of these princes, belonging to collateral 
lineages, ruled simultaneously. Only a few of them, such as Apilaka (No. 


“4 The Sata coins known as «Malwa fabric» are generally attributed to Satakarni 1. 
Certain coins of «West India fabric» originate from «the king Satakarni». Finally, the 
name of Satavahana has been discovered on certain coins probably struck by Simuka 
Satavahana. Cf. S.L. Katare, King Satavahana of the Coins, 1HQ, XXVII, 1951, pp. 210- 
14; The Satavahana Kings Hala and Sati, VYHQ, XXX, 1954, pp. 286-90. 

*5 However, the Sajici inscription is not definite proof of the occupation of Malwa by 
the Satavahanas. Ananda, the head of the artisans of Satakarni I, might very well have 
simply gone on a pilgrimage to Saiici. Cf. D.C. Sircar, King Satakarni of the Safichi 
Inscription, Thomas Comm. Vol., Bombay, 1939, pp. 291-3. 

4° References in H. RaYCHAUDHURI, Political History, p. 417, n.3. 

*? Cf. Indian Antiquary, VIII, p. 201; Arch. Survey of Western India, V, p. 62 n. 
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8), Kuntala Svatikarna (No. 13) and Hala (No. 17), are known from 
other sources. In the literary tradition, Hala appears to be a typical 
Satavahana, a great conqueror and distinguished poet. 

According to the PrabandhakoSa by Rajasekhera (ed. JINAVUAYA, pp. 
72-3), Hala, of the Satavahana family, ordered his general Kharamukha 
to seize Mathura and the officer, not knowing exactly which town was 
meant, seized both of the two Mathuras known in his time, the Mathura 
of the Pandavas in the extreme south of India and the Purvamathura of 
the North associated with Krsna. At the announcement of victory, the 
king was overtaken by a fit of madness and gave orders for the 
victorious general to be beheaded, but the latter was saved by his 
colleagues and the king, having regained his senses, rejoiced that his 
order had not been carried out. According to the Lilavai, Hala, having 
fallen in love with a Sinhalese princess, sent his general Vijayananda and 
his minister Pottisa to conquer Ceylon. In Southern India, the Satava- 
hana army was victorious over the king of the Pandyas, Malayaca- 
ladhipa, and, consequent on this success, the projected marriage could 
be celebrated. It is pointless to add that these accounts are not corrobo- 
rated by anything we know of the history of India. 

Tradition also attributes to Hala an anthology of lyrical poems in 
Maharastri Prakrit, the Sattasai, or “Seven hundred strophes’’*®. This is 
in reality a compilation of verses from different dates and signed by 
several authors. The work exists in six separate versions, and only 430 
verses are common to ail of them. Through the successive expansions of 
the anthology an early nucleus of remarkable uniformity can be sur- 
mised : short poems taken from the lips of the people and systematically 
classified by one or several authors. They describe the various aspects of 
the life and aspirations of the Marathi population. 

It was probably also the minister of a Satavahana, named Gunadhya, 
who purportedly composed, at an indeterminate time, the amorous and 
marvellous epic of the Brhatkatha*?. Originally written in Paisaci prose, 
the work is now only available through three versions recast in Sanskrit 
verse : two Kasmirian versions and one in Nepalese. It deals with the 
amorous adventures of the Vatsa king Udayana and his son Naravaha- 
nadatta. 

Finally, it was at the request of a Satavahana that the minister 
Sarvavarman supposedly compiled an elementary Sanskrit grammar, the 
Katantra. The king did not know Sanskrit and this failing provoked 


*® On this work, see L. RENou, Inde Classique, II, pp. 227-9. 
*9 Ip., ibid., pp. 243-5. 
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humiliating laughter from his womenfolk. It was then that he asked the 
minister to compose a grammar, less complicated than that of Panini. 

In all these stories there is a concerted tradition which tends to present 
the Satavahanas as favourers of Prakrit, even official patrons of Prakrit 
literature 5°. In fact, unlike their neighbours in the north, the satraps of 
Ujjayini, who adopted the use of Sanskrit in their chancellery from the 
first half of the second century, the Satavahanas remained faithful to the 
use of Middle Indian until the end. 

The exploits attributed to Hala, without any concern for chronology 
or verisimilitude, should not side-track us. During the first century of the 
Christian era, the Deccanese kingdom was eclipsed by the repeated 
blows of the Saka invaders. Between the years 19 and 45 A.D., 
Sandanes or Sapedana, a vassal of Gondophares, wrested from the 
successors of Saraganus (Satakarni I) the trading places of the west 
coast, in particular Sirparaka and Kalyana in Aparanta and, according 
to the Periplus (§ 52), severely restricted trading at the ports. In 78 A.D., 
the year which marked the beginning of the Saka era in Central India, a 
Scythian incursion led to the creation of two new Saka kingdoms : that 
of the western Satraps or Ksaharatas which, under the princes Bhumaka 
and Nahapana, spread from Kathiawar to Northern Konkan and was 
destroyed in 125 A.D. by Gautamiputra Satakarni; that of the Karda- 
makas or great Satraps of Ujjayini which resisted all the Satavahana 
attacks, to disappear only between the years 388 and 409 A.D., under 
the impact of the Indian emperor Candragupta II. 


3. — THE CEDIS OF KALINGA 


A second kingdom which disputed the hegemony of India with the 
Sakas at the beginning of the Christian era was that of the Cedis of 
Kalinga. Its territory extended from the districts of Puri and Ganjam, 
across that of Cuttack in Orissa, to the Telugu-speaking lands in the 
south. Kalinga had been part of the kingdom of Magadha under the 
Nandas and, after a bloody war, Asoka had attached it to the Indian 
empire of the Mauryas. The kingdom was then divided into two political 
and administrative constituencies : that of Tosalt (present-day Dhauli 
near Bhuvanesvar) and that of Samapa near modern Jaugada. In the 
first century A.D., Pliny the Elder (VI, 65-6) noted the existence of 


5° On the traditions which claim that the Satavahanas favoured Prakrit, GAIROLA, 
ZDMG, CVI, p. 155; La Kavyamimamsd, tr. L. RENou, Paris, 1946, p. 148, n.31. However, 
there is little to be derived from these traditions which could have been invented after the 
event : L. RENou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Paris, 1956, p. 99, n.2. 
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Gangarides Kalingae near the mouths of the Ganges : “Their capital is 
named Pertalis (corruption of Tosali?); the king has 60,000 infantry, 
1,000 cavalry and 700 elephants, all ready to take to the field”’. 

We do not know at what moment or in what circumstances Kalinga 
regained its independence. The fact is that during the last century of the 
ancient era it constituted a powerful state under the family of the Maha- 
Meghavahanas of the Cedi clan. Maha-Meghavahana, founder of the 
KalingarajavamSa, and a certain Vakradeva mentioned on an epigraph 
from Udayagiri (LUpers, 1347), were succeeded by Kharavela, whose 
fame endures in a long inscription from the Hathigumpha cave on 
Mount Udayagiri, near Bhuvanesvar in OrissaS!. This is a much 
damaged panegyric (prasasti) which is very difficult to date : it informs 
us that in the fifth year of his reign, Kharavela extended as far as his 
capital a canal which had been dug by a King Nanda 300 (or 1037) 
years earlier (nandardjatrivarsasadodghdatita). If it was indeed Nanda, the 
king of Magadha, whose reign ended in 324 B.C., the fifth year of 
Kharavela is placed in 24 B.C. at the latest. 

Born in approximately the year 52 B.C., the prince devoted the first 
fifteen years of his life (52-37) to the games and exercises of his age. 
Promoted to the rank of heir apparent (yuvardja), he concentrated for 
nine years (37-28) on study and in particular learnt writing, calculation 
and jurisprudence. In 28 B.C., when he was twenty-four years old, he 
was crowned Great King of Kalinga (Kalinga-mahdrdaja, -adhipati, 
-cakravartin). He married the daughter of a prince named Lalaka, a 
descendant of Hathisimha. Kharavela was a restless monarch and his 
numerous raids, complacently detailed by the inscription, earned him the 
epithet of Great Victor (mahavijaya). However, he was also a peaceful 
king (Asemard@ja) and a righteous king (dharmardja), whose piety to- 
wards Jaina monks never faltered. Styled by the latter as Mendicant 
King (bhiksurdja), he nevertheless refrained from any partiality and 
protected all sects (sarvapdsandapujaka) without discrimination. 


51 On this long inscription which is extremely difficult to read and interpret, B. BARUA, 
Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 3-47; 
Hathigumphd Inscription of Kharavela (Revised Edition), IHQ, 1938, pp. 459-85*. 

The inscription was long considered as,dating from the first half of the second century 
B.C. Epigraphists class it today in the palaeographic group No. 3 and date it from 50 to 25 
B.C. (cf. N.G. MasumDar, Mon. of Sarichi, I, pp. 264, n.1, and 277). — The Cambridge 
History (pp. 314-15, 534, 602) and the Cambridge Shorter History (p. 57) also place 
Kharavela in around the year 169 B.C. Nowadays, the Political History of H. RAYCHAU- 
DHURI (p. 419) and the History and Culture of the Indian People (I, pp. 215-16) locate his 
accession in about 28 B.C.; J. Fittiozat in Inde Classique, 1, p. 268, opted for the first 
century B.C. 
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In the first year of his reign (28 B.C.), he repaired the ramparts of the 
capital of Kalinga. — In the second year (27), without concern for his 
neighbour, King Satakarni [I], he sent a great army to the west, reached 
the river Krsnavena and spread terror among the inhabitants of Asika. 
— The third year (26) was devoted to artistic performances of great 
variety. — In the fourth year (25), he occupied the capital of a prince 
named Vidyadhara, and subjugated the R4strikas and Bhojakas of 
Berar. — In the fifth year (24), he extended to his capital the canal 
inaugurated three hundred years earlier by King Nanda. — In the sixth 
year (23), he allowed his subjects large reductions in taxes. — In the 
seventh year (22), he paid a visit of great pomp to the holy place on 
Mount Samataka or Sameta, present-day Pareshnath. — In the eighth 
year (21), he destroyed the Gorathagiri fortress in the Barabar hills and 
attacked Rajagrha, present-day Rajgir in Bihar. Learning of this, a 
Greek king (whose name is partly effaced on the inscription, perhaps 
Dimita or Damita) fled to Mathura. — In the ninth year (20), he built at 
great cost, on both banks of the Praci, the Great Palace of Victory 
(Mahavijayaprdsdda). — In the tenth year (19), he set out on a conquest 
of Bhadratavarsa. — In the eleventh year (18), he razed the city of 
Pithuda, the Pitoura of the MaisOloi recorded by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 93), 
the residence of the king of Masulipatam, in the State of Madras. — In 
the twelfth year (17), allied with the Sivis, he caused consternation 
among the rulers of Uttarapatha (North India) and panic among the 
people of Magadha, made his elephants and horses drink water from the 
Ganges, compelled the king of Magadha, Bahasatimita (Brhatsva- 
timitra) to prostrate himself at his feet, pillaged Anga and Magadha, 
meanwhile recovering Jaina statues which had been carried off from 
Kalinga by an early Nanda king. The same year, he overthrew King 
Pandya of the Extreme South. 

The panegyric does not inform us of the death of Kharavela, and even 
less so of the end of his house. The kumara Vadukha mentioned in the 
Majichapuri cave in Udayagiri (LUpERs, 1348) was possibly one of his 
successors. However, the Cedi kingdom of Kalinga was of only epheme- 
ral success : among the geographers of antiquity, Pliny the Elder (23-79 
A.D.) was the only one to mention it; neither is it referred to in the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (end of the first century) nor in Ptolemy 
who was active between 12! and 151 of the Christian era. 


4. — CEYLON FROM 20 B.C. TO 75 A.D. 


THE SUCCESSION OF KINGS. — While Sakas, Satavahanas and Cedis 
were disputing the hegemony on the sub-continent, the island of Ceylon 
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lived through troubled times under the eventful reigns of the successors 
of Vattagamani. The Sinhalese chronicle (Dipavamsa, XX, 22-35; XXI, 
1-33; Mahadvamsa, XXXIV) devotes a chapter entitled “The eleven 
kings” to this period : 


Length 


Sovereigns of reign Nirv. 


era 


25. Mahaciili-mahatissa 20-6 B.C 
26. Coranaga 6 B.C.-6 A.D 
27. Tissa 6-9 
28. Siva 9-10 
29. Vatuka 10-11 
30. Darubhatikatissa 1 year | month 11-12 
31. Niliya 3 months 12 
32. Anula 4 months 13 
33. Kutakannatissa 22 years 13-35 
34. Bhatikabhaya 28 years 35-63 
35. Mahadathika-mahanaga 12 years 63-75 


Some of these kings are mentioned on inscriptions : Mahaciili Maha- 
tissa, in Sinhalese Mahasilu Mahatis or Mahadeliya Tissa (EZ. I, p. 61; 
III, pp. 154-7; JCBRAS, XXXVI, p. 66; CJS, II, p. 150, n. 1); Tissa, on 
the inscription of Amandagamani (CJS, II, p. 179); Kutakannatissa, also 
called Makalan Tissa or K4lakanni Tissa, and Bhatikabhaya or simply 
Abhaya, on the inscription of Molahitiyavelegala (EZ, III, p. 154). 


MAHACULI MAHATISSA (20-6 B.C.). — Son of Khallatandga, he had 
been adopted after the latter’s death by his uncle Vattagamani. Having 
mounted the throne, he distinguished himself by his extreme piety and 
ardent devotion to the Thera Mahasumma. Not content with founding 
monasteries, he made a point of working at tillage and handed all his 
wages over to the Thera. 


CORANAGA MAHANAGA (6 B.C.-A.D.). — Son of Vattagamani, he 
rebelled during the reign of his adoptive brother, and had to take refuge 
in concealment; however, the Buddhist monks refused to give him 
shelter. Once mounted on the throne, he avenged himself by persecuting 
the monks and destroying their monasteries. He was poisoned by his 
wife Anula. 


ANULA (6-13 A.D.). She was a true Messalina, her excesses knew no 
bounds. Having assassinated her first husband, Coranaga, in order to 
join her lover Tissa, the son of Mahdcili, she married in turn five kings 
whom she treated as playthings and got rid of with poison : her nephew 
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Tissa, Siva the palace-guard, the Tamil carpenter Vatuka, the wood- 
cutter Darubhatika Tissa, finally the Damila priest Niliya. Free at last of 
all conjugal bonds, she gave herself indiscriminatingly to thirty-two of 
her palace-guards. 


KUTAKANNATISSA (13-35 A.D.). — Second son of Mahacilli, he had 
entered the Order through fear of the infamous Anula but, seeing the 
misery of the people defenceless against the extravagances of a hysterical 
woman, he led a revolt and killed Anula. Having mounted the throne, 
he was noteworthy for his piety towards the theras and theris and for 
works of public welfare : he surrounded Anuradhapura with a wall 
seven cubits high and dug the Vannaka canal. 


BHATIKABHAYA (35-63 A.D.). — Son of the latter, he reigned for 28 
years, and his whole life was devoted to paying homage to the Maha- 
thiipa of the Mahavihara. He had it covered, from top to bottom, with 
the most precious materials : sandalwood paste, scented flowers which 
were sprinkled mechanically with water from Lake Abhayavapi, covered 
with plaster mixed with cart-loads of precious stones, and a net of coral 
into the mesh of which were inserted gold lotus flowers as big as 
cartwheels. The king gave many festivals, arranged for offerings to the 
Bodhi tree and displayed the greatest hospitality to monks whatever 
their origin. He exempted his subjects from taxes due to him. 

In his palace and residences, he gave hospitality to monks engaged in 
the «burden of books» (ganthadhura) and made sure that they lacked 
nothing (Mhy., XXXIV, 65-6). This was the first time, it seems, that an 
intellectual vocation was officially recognized for the bhikkhus. 

Another initiative of Bhatikabhaya was to have endowed certain 
communities with reservoirs and irrigation canals which brought in a 
considerable income for the religious. Inscription No. | of Molahitiyave- 
legala (EZ. III, 1930, p. 154) is a testimony to this : «Greetings! King 
Abaya, the eldest son of King Kutakana and grandson of the great 
King Devanapiya Tisa, has dedicated with the golden vessel {vessel used 
to pour water on to the hands of beneficiaries] the canal (adi) of 
Gana..taka, in the region of Ataragaga, to the monks residing in the 
Pilipavata monastery». 

The king was happy to hand over to the religious or to ministers his 
duties as chief justice. Having heard of a skillful judgement passed by the 
Thera Abhidhammika-Godha, he decided that all disputes would hence- 
forth be settled by him (Samantapasadika, 1, p. 307). On another 
occasion, an argument broke out between the Abhayagiri and the 
Mahavihara concerning accusations made by the nun Mettiya against 
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the monk Dabba Mallaputta, so he entrusted his minister, the brahmin 
Dighakarayana, with settling the difference. The monks of the Mahavi- 
hara won the case (Samantapdasadika, III, p. 583). 


MAHADATHIKA MAHANAGA (63-75 A.D.). — Brother of the above, he 
went so far in his generosity as to offer as a gift to the community his 
own person, his wife (a Damila princess), his two sons, and the court 
elephant and horse. He had the road round and approaching the 
Mahathipa tiled, established pulpits in all the monasteries, and levelled 
the approaches to the Cetiyagiri, that most famous of all mountains 
where Mahinda and his companions had set foot in Ceylon. 

On the summit of that steep mountain, he risked his life to build the 
Mahathipa of Mihintale*?. He flanked it with four arches studded with 
precious stones and covered it with red cloth, with golden balls and 
festoons of pearls. This reliquary, which is still in a good state of 
preservation, is smaller in size than the great stupa of Anuradhapura 
and without much artistic value. Nonetheless, its diameter at the base is 
40 metres, and transporting the materials to the top of Mount Missaka 
represents an enormous task. 

Once the construction was completed, Mahadathika organized a 
festival which has remained famous in the annals of Ceylon : the 
Giribhandapuja or «offering of goods on the mountain» (Mahdvamsa, 
XXXIV, 75-81; Manoratha, I, p. 22; Visuddhimagga, ed. WARREN, 
p. 316). A spiral track was laid out round the Cetiyagiri, and it was 
adorned with flags, banners and triumphal arches. On both sides of the 
track, booths provided food for the pilgrims. From the river Kadamba 
to the summit of the mountain, the track, lit by thousands of lamps, was 
covered with carpeting which enabled the faithful, after their ablutions, 
to keep their feet clean while ascending. An uninterrupted chain of 
lamps criss-crossed the entire island and continued out to sea to the 
distance of a yojana. 


II. — THE SAKA-PAHLAVAS AND BUDDHISM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE $AKAS. — The Sakas and Pahlavas, that is 


52 The Dipa (XXI, 31) and the Mahdvamsa (XXXIV, 71) attribute to Mahadathika the 
founding of the Ambatthala-mahathipa. However, according to Sinhalese tradition, the 
erection of the Ambasthala Dagaba, which has been mentioned earlier (p. 271), should be 
attributed to King Uttiya, the successor of Devinampiyatissa (cf. PARANAVITANA, The 
Stipa in Ceylon, p. 5). The monument built by Mahadathika on the summit of Mount 
Missaka would therefore be the Mahathupa of Mihintalé, a reproduction of which is to be 
found in PARANAVITANA, o./., pl. III a. 
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the Scythians and Parthians, who invaded North-West India near the 
beginning of the Christian era are given by Indian sources as two closely 
related peoples. Both were of Scythian origin and spoke a variety of 
Eastern Iranian. 

Kharosthi inscriptions from the North-West and certain Indian inscrip- 
tions from Eastern Turkestan ranging up to the third century A.D. 
provide the oldest traces of the Saka dialect : proper names and some 
borrowed words such as the title hinajha «army chief» borne by a king 
of Khotan. However, the most important material is supplied by Khota- 
nese manuscripts discovered at the beginning of this century. They are 
written in a variety of Indian alphabet, Brahmi, augmented by some 
additional characters; they contain documents of varying natures : 
Buddhist and medical works, fables and accounts translated or adapted 
from Indian originals. The Saka language, or Khotanese Saka as it is 
called nowadays, already appears to be dialectally differentiated and 
shows strong affinities with the language of Maralbaii (Baréuq), to the 
east of KaSgar, known by some documents deposited in Berlin and 
Paris 53. 


53 This language, which was quite unknown at the beginning of this century, is well- 
known today thanks to the assiduous efforts of some researchers : F. W. Bailey, O. Hansen, 
R. Hoernle, S. Konow, E. Leumann, H. Liders, P. Pelliot, H. Reichelt, Helmer Smith, P. 
Tedesco and F.W. Thomas. The first publications are listed in S. Konow, Khotansakische 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1941, pp. 73-5. Since then works published at an accelerating rate by 
F.W. Bailey have resulted in the creation of a comparative grammar and lexicography of 
Eastern Iranian : Hvatanika, 1-1V, BSOAS, VIII, pp. 923-36; IX, pp. 69-78, 521-43; X, pp. 
886-924; Irano-Indica, I-IV, BSOAS, XH, pp. 319-32; XIII, pp. 121-39, 389-409, 920-38; 
Indo-Iranian Studies, I-11], Transactions of the Philologica! Society, 1953, pp. 21-42; 1954, 
pp. 129-56; 1955, pp. 55-82; Indo-Turcica, BSOAS, IX, pp. 289-302; Armeno-Indoiranica, 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1956, pp. 88-126; Kanaiska, JRAS, 1942, pp. 14- 
28, 250; References to Turks in Khotanese manuscripts, JRAS, 1939, pp. 85-91; The 
Jatakastava of Jrianayasas, BSOAS, IX, pp. 85-9; The Khotan Dharmapada, BSOAS, XI, 
pp. 488-512; Gandhari, BSOAS, XI, pp. 764-97; Khotanese Texts, 6 vol. Cambridge, 1945- 
67; Khotanese Buddhist Texts, Cambridge, 1951; A Khotanese Text concerning the Turks in 
Kantsou, Asia Major, I, 1949, pp. 28-52; The Seven Princes, BSOAS, XII, pp. 616-24; The 
present State of Khotanese Studies, Actes du XXI« C. des Or., pp. 166-7; Candra and Canda, 
JRAS. 1949, pp. 2-4; The Staél-Holstein Miscellany, Asia Major, Il, pp. 1-45; Kaficana- 
sara, B.C. Law Volume, Poona, 1946, II, pp. 11-13; The Tumshug Karmavacand, BSOAS, 
XIII, pp. 649-70, 809-10; A Title of Kaniska, Adyar Library Bull., XX, pp. 229-33; Jranian 
Missa, Indian Bija, BSOAS, XVIII, pp. 32-42; Dv@ra Matinam, BSOAS, XX, pp. 41-59; 
Adversaria Indoiranica, BSOAS, XIX, pp. 49-57; Veda and Avesta, University of Ceylon 
Review, 1957, pp. 23-35; A Problem of the Indo-Iranian Vocabulary, Rocznik Orient., XXI, 
1957, pp. 59-69. — M.J. DresveNn, The Jatakastava, or Praise of the Buddha’s Former 
Births, Indo-Scythian (Khotanese) Text..., Philadelphia, 1955. — On the Maralba3i 
language, closely related to Saka, S. KoNow, Eit neuer Saka-dialekt, SPAW, 1935, pp. 772- 
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Herodotus (IV, 59-82) and Strabo (VII, 3, 9) devoted several interes- 
ting pages to the Scythians, but they are more concerned with the 
nomads of the Don and the Black Sea than with the eastern tribes 
between the Caspian and the Pamirs. The idyllic picture which the epic 
poet Choerilus (420-400) and the historian Ephorus (363-300) painted of 
the «virtuous and just» Scythians, pushing communism to its furthest 
extremes, should not side-track us : Scythian ferocity, culminating in 
characteristic acts of cannibalism, is deservedly legendary. 


ATROCITIES OF THE SAKAS. — It was while fighting the Parthian kings 
Phraates IJ, Artaban II and Mithridates II, that the Saka hordes cleared 
way through Eastern Iran as far as Sakastene. Contact with the Parthians 
enabled them to organize themselves on the model of Arsacid institu- 
tions : they had a King of Kings (s@hdnu s@hi) commanding as suzerain 
(mahadhipati) a quantity of vassals (sdmanta), who also assumed the title 
of king (sahi). However, they had lost nothing of their ferocity when, 
under the leadership of Maues in about the year 90 B.C., they proceeded 
northwards up the Indus, entered Gandhara and took possession of the 
Greek kingdom of Taxila. Equally fearsome was that second wave of 
invaders who, a few years later, proceeded to the South-East, successi- 
vely occupied Kaccha (the peninsula of Kutch), Surastra (Kathiawar 
and Gujarat) and finally reached Ujjayini, the capital of Avanti. That 
the Indians in general and the Buddhists in particular had to suffer from 
the first contact with the Saka is not the least surprising. Towns were 
razed, stupas violated, relics stolen and monasteries burnt. The Yugapu- 
rana (vv. 124-30) describes the king of the Sakas as a person «avid for 
riches, violent, of a wicked nature, evil and with a destructive mind»; it 
foresees his defeat in the course of time, but notes that «when the Saka 
kingdom is destroyed, the earth will be deserted». Indian sources, such 
as the Mahabharata and the Kdmasitra are in agreement with the 
Greek sources, such as the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, in condemn- 
ing the immorality of the Scythians and deploring the corruption of 
morality introduced into the Punjab, Mathura and Surastra by the Saka 
customs authorizing prostitution and incestuous unions **, 

The Scythian invasion was regarded by the Buddhists as one of the 
precursory signs of the disappearance of the Good Law. It was then 
perhaps that the Asokdvaddna (T 2042, ch. 6, p. 126c), taking over the 


823; The Oldest Dialect of Khotanese Saka, Norsk Tidsskrift fer Sprogvidenskap, XIV, 
1947, pp. 156-90. * 

54 §. CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Sakas in India, pp. 84-5; Periplus, §49. Cf. Herodotus, IV, 
78. 
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ancient prophecy regarding this event (above, pp. 197-202), attributed 
Greek, Scythian and Parthian nationalities to the barbarian kings (dasyu 
mleccha) who came from the West to pillage India, destroy stupas, 
ravage monasteries and kill the religious : 


In times to come, three cruel kings will appear : the first named Saka, the 
second Yavana, the third Pahlava. They will persecute the people, destroy the 
Doctrine of the Buddha, the usnisa of the Tathagata, as well as the teeth of the 
Buddha. They will invade eastern India. The Saka will be in the region of the 
South, the Pahlava in that of the West, the Yavana in that of the North. Each at 
the head of a hundred thousand vassals, they will destroy stipas and monaste- 
ries and massacre the rcligious. At that time, demons without human form will 
also persecute men. There will be many pillagers and brigands. The cruel kings 
will in every way molest, chastise and terrify people. 


THE HELLENIZATION OF THE SAKaS. — The fears of the Indians in 
general and the Buddhists in particular turned out to be vain. Having 
dominated India by sword and fire, the Sakas quickly became civilized, 
taking their inspiration as best they could from the Greek political and 
cultural institutions which had been implanted in the country. They took 
over as their own the administrative system started by the Indo-Greek 
kings and retained the satraps, strategoi and meridarchs in their posts. 
They copied the Greek coinage and continued to use the dual Greek and 
Kharosthi legend. They adopted the Seleucid calendar introduced by 
Demetrius, but changed its initial date, going so far as to retain the 
Macedonian names of the months. At the beginning, they had no other 
artistic ideas than those which they had inherited from the Greeks 55. 

In Taxila, the second city of Sirkap founded by the Bactrians in the 
second century B.C., was rebuilt by the Scytho-Parthians on the typical 
Greek chequer-board model, with streets at right angles and the housing 
sections evenly aligned. Probably under Azes I, there was added to the 
old clay rampart a defensive wall of stone, six kilometres long, supported 
at regular intervals by rectangular bastions. The new enclosure thus 
included the Hathial spur to the south, and for the first time Taxila took 
on the appearance of a Graeco-Asiatic city, with an acropolis or upper 
town, serving as a defensive centre, and a lower town, where the 
civilians lived and traded 5°. 

Half a mile from the gate of Sirkap, the temple of Jandidal, also built 
at the time of Azes I, is very similar to a Greek temple, both in its 


55 Cf. J. MARSHALL, Taxila, I, pp. 55-7. 
56 Ip., ibid., pp. 113-14; 140. 
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general plan, with pronaos (front porch), naos (sanctuary) and epistho- 
domos (back porch), as well as in the two pairs of columns in antis 
(between pilasters) of the Tonic order located at the entrances to the 
temple. Nevertheless, the monument differs in two points from a Western 
model : the peristyle or colonnade is replaced by a solid wall broken at 
regular intervals by wide windows : a large mass of masonry, the 
foundations of which go down twenty feet below ground level, separates 
the naos from the episthodomos. It can be supposed that it supported a 
lofty tower which was reached by an external stairway. From these 
particular characteristics and the fact that no image has been rediscover- 
ed inside, it ensues that it was an Iranian or Zoroastrian temple, 
sheltering the fire altar in the naos>’. 

Other monuments of the Scytho-Parthian period also bear witness to 
the exclusive influence of Greece in the matter of ornamentation : the 
decoration of a small stiipa discovered in Block E of Sirkap consists 
entirely of acanthus leaves depicted in profusion, with more enthusiasm 
than sobriety *®. 

As time passed, the imitation of Greek models, both numismatic and 
sculptural, became more and more clumsy. The Parthian barrier which 
separated India from the Western world prevented the art from being 
renewed, and the Greeks who formerly peopled the workrooms of the 
metal-casters and sculptors were not replaced by compatriots, but by 
vague local artisans. While the first coins struck by Maues are scarcely 
inferior to those of the last Indo-Greeks, those of Azes are no more than 
pale imitations of them. In the matter of decoration, alongside the 
painstakingly reproduced Yavana motifs, under the influence of Mathu- 
ra, Indian motifs are introduced, particularly that of the lotus. The 
Stipa known as that of the double-headed eagle discovered in Block F 
in Sirkap is of mixed inspiration, half Greek and half Indian : in the 
interspaces between the eight Corinthian pillars which adorn the west 
face of the pediment are reproduced, two by two, the facade of a Greek 
temple, the arch called ‘Bengali’ and the ancient Indian torana‘?. 


THE SAKAS AND BUDDHISM. — Not content with acquiring the Yavana 
heritage, the Sakas, continuing the policy of the Indo-Greek kings in the 
matter of religion, showed themselves to be tolerant towards indigenous 
beliefs and even benevolent with regard to the most powerful of them, 
Buddhism. The presence of the Iranian temple of Jandial proves that 


37 Ip., ibid., p. 225 sq. 
$8 Ip., ibid., I, p. 158; III, pl. 27 a. 
$9 Ip., ibid., p. 163, III, pl. 20 and 30 a. 
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they did not renounce their own personal beliefs on that account, but 
did not attempt to impose them on the Indians. Brahmins, Jainas and 
Buddhists were quite free to rebuild the ruins caused by the first days of 
the invasion. Furthermore, the Saka satraps personally assisted them in 
this task of restoration. 

According to the Taxila plaque engraved in 78, in the reign of Maues 
(77 B.C.), Patika, the son of Liaka Kustlaka, the Scythian satrap of 
Chukhsa, restored a relic of the Buddha Sékyamuni which had been 
«dislodged» (apratithavita), and alongside built a monastery, in homage 
to all the Buddhas, in honour of his mother and father and for the 
increase of the life and «power of the satrap» (Konow, pp. 28-9). In 
Bimardn, a certain Sivaraksita, the son of Mijavat, during some work 
of restoration (nirydtana), replaced with a steatite vase the ancient 
container which originally held the famous golden reliquary, preserved 
today in the British Museum (Konow, p. 52). In Mathura, Ayasia 
Kamuia, the wife of the great satrap Rajuvula, established a relic, a 
stupa and a samgharama for the Sarvastivadin community; her son 
Sodisa gave a series of plots of land «in homage from the whole Saka 
country» to some Sarvastivadin religious, among whom are mentioned, 
the Arya Buddhadeva and the Bhiksu Budhila «charged with teaching 
the truth to the Mahasamghikas» (Inscription on the Lion Capital at 
Mathura, Konow, p. 48). S. Lévi compared the Arya Buddhadeva of 
the Mathura Lion with the scholar Buddhadeva, mentioned in the 
Vibhasa@ and KoSa (Index, p. 124), and identified Budhila with the Fo t’i 
lo of Hstian tsang, the author of a Chi chen lun (Tattvasamuccayasdstra) 
of the Mahasamghika school (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 888a 8). 

Under the Saka occupation, the Buddhists, whatever their origin, 
Indian or foreign, were able to devote themselves at leisure to their 
charitable deeds, such as digging wells «for the welfare and happiness of 
all beings»; this was the case for the Indian Samghamitra, son of 
Ananda (Konow, p. 65) and the Yavana Thaidora, son of Datia (Ib., 
p. 66). 

As we saw earlier, Sodasa, the great satrap at Mathura during the 
time of Azes II, left his name attached to Buddhist, Jaina and Visnuite 
foudations. 

Many are the Buddhist establishments, in Taxila and its neighbour- 
hood, which date back to the Saka period. Sir John Marshall ®° notes.in 
Sirkap stiipas situated in Blocks E, F, G, C! and E!'; around the 
ASokan foundation of the Great Dharmarajika, a series of thirteen small 


6° Ip., ibid., I, p. 58. 
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stiipas one of which, S 8, has yielded coins of Maues and Azes; to the 
north of the Jandial temple, two stiipas (A and B) and a monastery; to 
the east of the same temple, at Bajran, a stiipa with a gold plate 
dedicated to the name of a certain Sira (KONow, p. 86); at the entrance 
to the village of Shahpur, stupa No. 13, erected by the brothers Sihila 
and Siharaksita (KONOow, p. 87), and stupa No. 14, built by a meridarch 
of Taxila whose name is effaced (KoNow, p. 5). 


THE PAHLAVAS®', — The establishment of Pahlava suzerainty over 
Indo-Scythia in the reign of Gondophares (19-45 A.D.) had no repercus- 
sions on the destinies of Buddhism. Descendants of the Parni tribe 
which was part of the Dahae people, the Parthians, like the Sakas, were 
of Scythian origin. Rulers of Iran since 247 B.C., they considered 
themselves inheritors of the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia, Achae- 
menid Persia and the Asia of the Seleucids. In the reign of Mithridates I 
(171-137), Parthia had become a powerful feudality divided into satra- 
pies and including no less than eighteen vassal states. The directing 
influence was in the hands of seven great families, one of which was that 
of the Arsacids. Power was wielded by the Great King of Kings, assisted 
and supervised by a «senate» and an «assembly of wise men and magi». 
As enclaves within the empire, a great many Greek cities, such as 
Seleuceia on the Tigris or Seleuceia on the Euleus (Susa), and some 
Jewish colonies enjoyed privileges and immunities which rendered them 
practically independent. In principle, kingship was hereditary and if a 
king died childless, his successor had to be chosen from among the 
nobles or Megistanes and designated by them. The prestige which 
surrounded the. sovereign was quasi-divine : the king wore the tiara, 
introduced into the protocol by Mithridates, took the title of Theos or 
Theopator, and after his death became the object of a cult with temples 
and statues. The court was surrounded with the most sumptuous luxury, 
moving its residence, at the whim of the seasons or of fancy, to one of 
the four capitals of the empire : Arsak, Hecatompylos, Ecbatana and 
Ctesiphon. 

If we lack Parthian texts for the beginning of the Arsacid period, this 
is because Greek was the official language of the empire until about 50 
B.C. The legends on Arsacid coins in which, since the time of Mithrida- 
tes, the kings regularly called themselves «Philhellenes» remained Greek 
for several centuries®?, and the monuments built in memory of the 


61 On the organization and administration of the Parthians, see R. GHIRSHMAN, L’/ran 
des Origines a I'Islam, Paris, 1951, pp. 234-7. 
62 Cf. J. DE MorGAN, Manuel de Numismatique Orientale, Paris, 1923-36, pp. 152-69. 
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Shahs at Bisutun bore Greek inscriptions®?. Greek was currently used 
on legal and notarized deeds; for example, in a text on the law of 
succession from the Arsacid period discovered at Dura (Salihiyeh)**, 
as well as two bills of sale found at Avrom4n, in Zagros, dating back 
respectively to the years 88 and 22 B.C.°>. The ruling class read and 
spoke Greek, and we know from Plutarch (Life of Crassus, 33) that at 
the moment the fate of the Roman legions was sealed at Carrhae (53 
B.C.), King Orodes attended a performance of the Bacchae by Euripi- 
des. Such snobbery provoked the astonished amusement of the Graeco- 
Roman world : «What does it mean», cries Seneca in the Consolatio ad 
Helviam (Vil, 1), «those Greek towns in the midst of barbarian territo- 
ries, and Greek being spoken between Indians and Persians?» In the. 
opinion of Strabo (XI, 9, 2), the Parthians, through the number of 
people over whom they had command and the immensity of resources at 
their disposal, were, around the new era, veritable rivals of the Romans : 
«The cause of such an expansion should be sought», he said, «in the 
life-style led by the Parthians and in their institutions which, although 
still sullied by the influence of barbarian peoples, particularly the 
savagery of the Scythians, nevertheless seem to contain that indescri- 
bable something which serves to establish political hegemony and mili- 
tary supremacy». 

We have little information on the religion of the Parthians®*. Accor- 
ding to Scythian custom, they doubtless continued to worship natural 
phenomena and to pay homage to the Sun and Moon. During his stay 
in Rome, at the court of Nero, Tiridates of Armenia, the brother of 
Vologeses I, still performed bloody sacrifices (Tacitus, Annals, XV, 29). 
However, under Parthian domination, the Iranian people remained 
faithful to the Mazdaean triad represented by Ahuramazda, Mithra and 
Anahita, the last also being honoured under the name of Nanaia or 
Artemis. The cult of the goddess became wide-spread, as is proved by 
the numerous temples dedicated to her name at Arsak, Ecbatana, 
Kengavar, in Elymaide, Susa, Istakar and Siz. The exposure of the dead 
as recommended by the Zoroastrian reformation does not seem to have 
been practised regularly. Archaeological excavations made at Nippur, 


63 E. HERZFELD, Am Tor von Asien : Feldsdenkmale aus Irans Heldenzeit, Berlin, 1920, 
pi. XXI-XXIII. 

°4 B. HAussouLier, Une loi grecque inédite sur les successions «ab intestat», Revue 
historique du droit francais et étranger, II, 1923, pp. 515-53. 

65 E.H. MInns, Parchments of the Parthian Period from Avroman in Kurdistan, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, XXXV, 1915, pp. 22-65. 

6¢ R. GHIRSHMAN, L'Iran des Origines a I'Islam, pp. 239-43. 
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Kakze, Dura-Europos and Susa have revealed the existence of Parthian 
necropoli in which the dead were buried, with their funerary furnishings, 
in terra-cotta sarcophagi. This continued until the end of the ancient 
era. Unconcerned with proselytizing, the Parthians, far from attempting 
to convert the conquered peoples to their own beliefs, displayed perfect 
tolerance, both in their relations with the Greek colonies as well as the 
small Jewish states established in the empire. The liberal spirit which 
Gondophares evinced regarding his Indian subjects possibly earned him 
the title of «Saviour» (trata) which appears on his coins. In the 
Christian and pagan legend, he appears as an enlightened prince, open 
to any foreign propaganda and welcoming at his court, with equally 
good grace, the apostle Saint Thomas and the sage Apollonius. The 
inscription of Takht-i-Bahi (KONow, p. 62), on which his name appears 
in connection with the building of a chapel, proves that the Buddhists 
had no complaints about the foreign ruler. In the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era, among the first Buddhist missionaries in 
China, were to appear monks from An hsi, that is Arsacid Persia : An 
Chih kao, who was to give up the throne to enter the religious life, is 
credited with having been the first great translator of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese versions. He worked in Lo yang between 148 and 170 A.D.; 
however, of the 176 translations attributed to him by the catalogues, 
only a small number — four, according to P. Demiéville — can be held 
to be authentic. Among other translators of Iranian origin, there was 
also the layman An Hsiian (168-189) and the sramana An Fa ch’in (281- 
306) who also worked in Lo yang. Nonetheless, for the vast majority, 
the Saka-Pahlavas attracted to Buddhism were ill-prepared to receive 
and understand the message of Sakyamuni. 


NEW FORMS OF DISSEMINATING THE WORD. — In order to reach those 
simple minds, the Buddhist propagandists had to act like Scythians with 
the Sakas and like Parthians with the Pahlavas. The time had passed 
when Sakyamuni could teach the mysteries of the dependent origination 
of phenomena directly to his young contemporaries, «to the noble 
young people who gave up family life to adopt life without a family», 
when the missionaries of the Mauryan period carried out massive 
conversions in India by propounding to the laity the gradual teaching 
(anupirvi kathd), a veritable compendium of the Buddhist doctrine, 
finally when Nagasena and other wise scholars, whether real or purpor- 
ted, debated as equals with the Yavana kings who were experienced in 
the quibbles of sophistry. There could be no question of teaching fire- 
worshippers and the devotees of the goddess Anahita the immense 
Tripitaka. They could merely be inculcated with the spirit and initiated 
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into the essential truths by very simple means : a few suggestive stanzas 
or alphabetical exercises to be learnt by heart. 

It had always been accepted that the slightest Word of the Buddha 
was of value, and the Anguttara (II, p. 178) already averred that 
«through knowledge of the letter and meaning of the Law — be it 
only a simple stanza of four feet — and through conduct in accordance 
with the Law, one deserves to be called learned and a good memorizer 
of the Dharma». However, during the period with which we are 
concerned, the documentary worth of a stanza took on a magical power, 
and Buddhist texts from both extremes of the two Vehicles, such as the 
Vajracchedika (ed. CONZE, p. 37), continually repeat that «every son or 
daughter who takes from a text of the Law be it only one stanza of four 
feet in order to teach and explain it to someone else gains through that 
very deed an enormous, immense and incalculable mass of merit». 

Hence the famous stanza, formerly told to Sariputra by ASvajit and 
which summarizes the four noble truths so well, was raised to the level 
of a Buddhist tenet : 


All dharmas arise from a cause; 

Of them all the Tathagata told the cause; 
He also told of their cessation : 

Such is the doctrine of the great Sramana®’. 


It is repeated endlessly on Buddhist monuments and images, in India, 
Serindia, and China where it is found on the inscribed bricks of 
Yunnan°®, Enclosed in stupas by way of a talisman, it protects and 
preserves them from destruction®®. In texts it is often followed by a 
famous couplet : 


Avoid all sins, practise the good, 
Purify the thought : such is the teaching of the Buddhas”®. 


The description of the law of twelve causes, or pratityasamutpada, 
discovered by Sakyamuni during the night of Enlightenment, also 


67 Pali Vinaya, 1, p. 40; Mahavastu, HII, p. 62 : 
ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum tathagato aha 
tesa ca yo nirodho evamvadt mahdsamano. 
68 Cf. W. LiEBENTHAL, Sanskrit Inscriptions from Yunnan, 1, Monumenta Serica, XII, 
1947, pp. 1-40; II, Sino-Indian Studies, V, 1955, pp. 1-23. 
6° Abhisamaydlamkaraloka, ed. U. WOGIHARA, p. 207. 
70 Digha, II, p. 49; Dhammapada, v.183; Nettipakarana, p. 43, etc. 
sabbapapassa akaranam kusalassa upasampada 
Sacittapariyodapanam etam Buddhana sasanam. 
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appears on a large number of monuments. In the year 20 of Kaniska, a 
recension in Prakrit of the North-West was engraved by a certain 
Maniphatia on the base of a copper reliquary destined for a Sarvastiva- 
din monastery (KOoNow, p. 155). 

In the North-West, the Sarvastivadins conceived for foreigners a 
veritable religious propaganda of the stanza, supported by a mass of 
edifying literature, in which are celebrated the heroic efforts of such-and- 
such a king or brahmin to acquire the complete text of a gdatha”!. 
Among those that found most favour, we can cite : 


Transitory indeed are all formations, 
They are characterized by rise and fall; 
Having arisen, they cease; 

Their appeasement is happiness’. 


or, 


All accumulations end in destruction; 
All elevations in falling; 

Unions end in separation; 

Life ends in death"? 


or again, 
From a pleasant thing springs sorrow; 
From a pleasant thing springs fear; 
Relinquish the pleasant thing, and sorrow is no more; 
From whence could come fear™*? 


finally, 


Practise the Law of good conduct, 
Avoid that of wrong conduct; 


71 On this type of literature, references can be found in the Traité de la Grande Vertu de 
Sagesse, Louvain, 1949, p. 689, note. 
72 Digha, II, p. 157; Samyutta, I, pp. 6, 158, 200; II, p. 193, etc. 
anitya bata samskdra utpadavyayadharminah 
utpadya hi nirudhyante tesam vyupasamah sukham. 
73 Udanavarga, I, 22 (ed. CHAKRAVARTI, p. 4); Nettipakarana, p. 146; Mahdavastu, III, 
pp. 152, 183; Divyavadana, pp. 27, 100, 486 : 
sarve ksaydnta nicaydh patananiah samucchrayah 
Samyoga viprayoganta maranantam ca fivitam 
7* Dhammapada, v.212; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 191 : 
priyebhyo ja@yate sokah priyebhyo jayate bhayam 
priyebhyo vipramuktanadm ndsti Sokah kuto bhayam. 
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The Dharma practitioner lives in peace 
In this world and the one beyond’, 


The Mahayanists were to turn to their own account his rudimentary 
form of message, not failing to complete the gatha with a dharani, a 
magical formula in which significant but disconnected words are lost 
among a crowd of unintelligible syllables. 

Already, the Hinayanist school of the Dharmaguptas which, before 
playing the leading part in the propagation of Buddhism in China, was 
active in western India, particularly in Uddiyana and Surastra, added 
two new baskets to the traditional Tripitaka : those of the dharani and 
of the bodhisattva’®. It was perhaps the first to make use of mnemo- 
technical means (dh@ranimukha) to facilitate the study of the Good Law. 
The teaching contained as many articles as the alphabet contained 
letters, and each letter or syllable of the alphabet constituted the’ 
beginning of a word or phrase explaining an article of faith in a 
condensed form. Strangely, this teaching was addressed above all to 
foreign barbarians, Scythians or Parthians, since the alphabet on which 
it was based is not the Indian alphabet but a Saka or Khotanese one. 
Copied from the Brahmi syllabary, it differed from it by certain special 
graphisms serving to note sounds peculiar to Iranian, such as the letter 
ysa rendering the voiced sibilant z’’. The characters, only forty-two in 
number, were arranged according to a proper order : a, ra, pa, ca, na, 
etc.; hence the name of Arapacana given to this alphabet. The Dharma- 
gupta Vinaya notes joint recitations performed by the religious and laity. 
Sometimes, it explains, the two men would recite together A lo po chih 
na without one being before the other; at other times, one of them 
would hardly have uttered a than the second repeated the first’s word : 
a7®, 

The Mahayanists exploited the mnemotechnic of the Arapacana on a 
wide scale. They made use of it in particular to inculcate in their adepts 
their fundamental thesis of the emptiness of all dharmas : «The letter 
a», they say, «because all dharmas are originally unarisen (anutpanna); 
the letter ra, because they are free of stains (rajas); the letter pa, because 
they indicate the absolute (paramartha); the letter ca, because they are 

73 Dhammapada, v.169; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 220: 

dharmam caret sucaritam nainam duScaritam caret 
dharmacari sukham Sete asmiml loke paratra ca. 

76 P. DemiEviLLe, L'origine des sectes bouddhiques, pp. 60-1. 

77 Qn the Arapacana alphabet, cf. S. Lévi, Ysa, in Mémoires S. Lévi, Paris, 1937, 
pp. 355-63; S. Konow, The Arapacana Alphabet and the Sakas, Acta Orientalia, XH, 1934, 


pp. 13-24.* 
78 T 1428, ch. 11, p. 639a 14. 
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free from death (cyavana) and birth; the letter na, because they have no 
name (ndman), etc.»79. 

The Prajiiaparamita texts are full of these alphabetical teachings, 
samples of which are found in the Satasahasrika, Parcavimsatisa- 
hasrikaé and Astadasasahasrika®°. In turn the Gandavyiha, a section of 
the Avatamsaka, resorts to the same procedure in order to illustrate the 
prerogatives of the bodhisattva®!. Finally, in Nepalese, Tibetan and 
Chinese Buddhism, the first five letters of the Arapacana occur in the 
esoteric homage paid to the Bodhisattva Mafijusri®?. 

With the Saka-Pahlavas, we reach a period in which Buddhism, wide 
open to every external influence, was moving rapidly towards the 
Mahayana. It is clear that the action of those foreigners was not limited 
to the few facts revealed here®?. The blossoming outside India of a 
powerful messianic movement was necessary in order to transform 
Maitreya and Ajita, two obscure disciples of Sakyamuni, into a Buddha 
of the future, a Saviour appearing as a Messiah, a Saoshiant. It is 
suspected that Amitabha, the most notable of the Mahayana Buddhas, 
the god of light, of brilliance and of infinite life, ruling over the Western 
Paradise, is none other than a Buddhist or Hindu replica of an Iranian 
solar god. Finally, there are curious analogies between the bodhisattvas 
of the Mahayana and the Ameshaspentas of Mazdaism : in both cases, 


79 PajicavimSati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 212. 

0 Satasahasrika, ed. R. MiTRA, pp. 1450-1; T 220, ch. 53, p. 3026-c; Paficavimsati, ed. 
N. Dutt, pp. 212-13; T 220, ch. 415, pp. 8hce-826; T 221, ch. 4, p. 266-c; T 222, ch. 7, 
pp. 195c-196; T 223, ch. 5, p. 256b-c; T 1509, ch. 48, pp. 407c-409a; Astadasa, T 220, ch. 
490, pp. 489a-490a. 

*! Gandavyiha, ed. D.T. Suzuki, pp. 448-50; T 278, ch. 57, p. 765c; T 279, ch. 76, p. 
418a; T 293, ch. 31, p. 804a; T 295, p. 887a; T 1019, p. 707c. 

82 T 1171-1174. — Cf. Hobogirin, ‘Arahashana’, p. 34. 

83 On Buddhism and Iranism, see P. PELLIOT, Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine, JA, 
I9LL, pp. 565-87; Les influences iraniennes en Asie Centrale et en Extréme-Orient, Inaugural 
address at the Collége de France, 4 Dec. 1911; J. Przytuski, La légende de |’empereur 
Asoka, Paris, 1923, pp. 14, 15, 145, 158, 179; Les Udumbara, JA, 1926, pp. 1-59; La ville du 
Cakravartin, RO, V, 1927, pp. 165-85; La croyance au Messie dans I'Inde et dans I'Iran, 
RHR, C, 1929, pp. 1-12; Un dieu iranien dans I'Inde, RO, VII, 1931, pp. 1-9; Deva et Asura, 
RO, VIII, 1932, pp. 25-9; L’influence iranienne en Gréce et dans I'Inde, RUB, III, 1932, 
pp. 283-94; Les sept puissances divines dans I'Inde et I’Iran, Revue d’Hist. et de Phil. rel., 
n.d.; Les rapports entre I'Inde et I'Iran depuis l’époque védique, RHR, CXXII, 1940, pp. 5- 
24; Une cosmogonie commune a I'Iran et a l’Inde, JA, 1937, pp. 481-93; L. DE LA VALLEE 
Poussin, Dogme et philosophie du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1930, p. 193; L’Inde aux temps des 
Mauryas, p. 243; Dynasties et Histoire de l’Inde, p. 352; A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique, 
II, p. 566; Vieille route de l’Inde, Il, pp. 285-9; E. Aspec, Der Messiasglaube in Indien und 
Iran, Leipzig, 1928; E. BENvENIsTE, La civilisation iranienne, Paris, 1952.* 
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they are benevolent spirits whose names alone are known, but whose 
histories and endlessly repeated accomplishments remain vague. It has 
sufficed to emphasize, in the light of precise and easily verifiable data, 
the far from negligible part played by the Greek, Scythian and soon 
Kusana strangers in the history of Buddhism. 


Ill. — THE BEGINNINGS OF ROCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE ** 


Mention has been made in Chapter Three (pp. 311-313) of the 
Buddhist temples (caityagrha) and monasteries (vihara). The bas-reliefs 
at Bharhut and Safici give an idea of those ancient constructions, the 
foundations of which were made of stone or bricks, and the superstruc- 
ture of wood. The excavations carried out at Safict have brought to 
light, in the southern part of the esplanade, the ruins of the famous 
temple No. 40 pertaining to three successive periods®>. The original 
construction, dating back to the Maurya period like the main core of 
Stipa No. | and the Asokan pillar, had the form of an apsidal hall 
resting on a rectangular terrace 3 m. 30 high by 26 long and 14 wide, 
access to which was made by two flights of steps built respectively on the 
east and west sides of the monument. The superstructure, which was 
made of wood, was probably destroyed during Pusyamitra’s persecu- 
tion, at the same time as the Asokan stupa. The open air temples, 
constructed according to the same plan, have not resisted the ravages of 
time, and the few specimens that remain today, such as those at Ter 
(Tagara) in Hyderabad State, at Chezarla in Kistna District, are no 
earlier than the fourth century A.D.*°. 

However, alongside open air architecture, the Buddhists had for a 
long time turned to rock-cut architecture and, wherever the nature of the 


*4 On the beginnings of rock-cut architecture, see J. FERGUSSON and J. BURGESS, The 
Cave-Temples of India, London, 1880; J. BurGess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples 
and their Inscriptions, London, 1883; J. Fercusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 2nd edn, revised by J. Burgess, 2 vol., London, 1910; G. JouvEAU-DUBREUIL, 
Archéologie du Sud de I'Inde, 2 vol., Paris, 1914; John MARSHALL, Cambridge History of 
India, 1, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 634-42; R.S. WaucHopE, Buddhist Cave Temples of India, 
Calcutta, 1933; J.P. VoGet, Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java, Oxford, 1936, pp. 57- 
64; H. MarcuaL, L’architecture comparée dans I'Inde et |l'Extréme-Orient, Paris, 1944; 
S. KRAMRISCH, The Hindu Temple, 2 vol., Calcutta, 1946; P. Brown, Indian Architecture, 
Buddhist and Hindu, 3rd edn, Bombay, 1956; B. ROWLANDS, The Art and Architecture of 
India, London, 1953.** © 

®3 Monuments of Sarchi, 1, pp. 64-8; III, pl. 109, 110. Conjectural reconstruction, 
IABH, pl. 16, fig. 4. 

86 Caitya of Ter, HIEA, I, p. 126, figs. 48, 49; AAI, p. 124, fig. 16; [ABH, pl. 16, fig. 1. 
— Caitya of Chezarla, HIEA, I, p. 127, figs. 50-52; GIIK, pl. 35, fig. 147. 
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terrain permitted it, they carved caityagrhas and viharas in the living 
rock, ingeniously reproducing in stone the forms and style of the old 
wooden constructions. 

The Buddhists were not alone in practising this new form of architect- 
ure. The Bihar caves, excavated during the ASokan era, belonged, at 
least in the majority of cases, to the Ajivika order; those in Orissa, 
probably started in the last century of the ancient era, were mainly 
occupied by the Jainas. 


THE AJIVIKA CAVES OF BIHAR®’, — In Bihar, the best known caves are 
those at Barabar (25 km. north of Gaya), Nagarjuni (1 km. N.E. of 
Barabar) and Sitamarhi (20 km. south of Rajaghra). 

a. The Baradbar caves were presented to the Ajivikas by the /aja 
Piyadassi Asoka in the years 12 and 19 of his reign, that is, in 256 and 
249 B.C. (BLOCH, p. 156). The cave of Karna Chaupar is a plain 
rectangular hall; those of Sudama (or Nyagrodha) and Lomasa Rsi 
consist of a rectangular hall communicating, by means of a narrow 
passageway, with a circular room, in all likelihood destined to house an 
altar. The facade of the Lomaéa Rsi is particularly well-preserved; under 
the porch, its doorway is adorned with a convex lintel — an aberrant 
form of the early wooden roof-ribs — decorated with strings of ele- 
phants and makara®®, 

b. At Nagarjuni, the caves known as Vahiyaka, Gopika and Vada- 
thika were presented, still to the Ajivikas, by a Devanampiya Dasalatha 
(Lovers, 954-6) who has been identified as DaSaratha, the grandson of 
ASoka. 

c. The oldest cave of Bihar is perhaps that of Sitamarhi, rectangular 
in plan and oval in section. 


THE JAINA CAVES OF Orissa®?, — In Orissa, near Bhuvanesvar, the 
contiguous hills of Khandagiri and Udayagiri are excavated with some 
thirty caves which mostly belonged to Jaina monks. This is what 
emerges both from the formal evidence of the inscriptions (LUDERs, 


87 On the Bihar caves, HIEA, I, pp. 130-3; IABH, pp. 13-15. 

88 Facade of the Lomas Rishi, CHI, pl. 11, fig. 25; HCIP, II, pl. 7, fig. 13; GIIK, pl. 9, 
fig. 28; AAI, pl. 7, fig. b; IABH, pl. 9, fig. 1. — Interior of the Sudima, IABH, pl. 9, figs. 2 
and 3. — Conjectural reconstruction of the caves in Bihar, of the Guntupalle temple 
(Madras) and the Pitalkhora vihara, IABH, pi. 8. 

89 On the caves in Orissa, HIEA, Il, pp. 9-19; IABH, pp. 36-8. — Plan and reconstruc- 
tion of Rani Gumpha, IABH, pl. 32. — Photographs of Majichapuri, Ananta Gumpha, 
Rani Gumpha and Alakapuri, CHI, pl. 27-28, figs. 73-80; Rani Gumpha, AAI, pl. 20, 
fig. b; IABH, pl. 31, figs. 1-2. — The inscriptions have been published in full by B. Barua, 
Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Calcutta, 1929. 
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1342-53) and the particular nature of the architecture, which is comple- 
tely free of caityagrhas. 

The two caves which are seemingly the oldest are those of Hathigum- 
pha and Majichapuri on Mount Udayagiri. Hathigumpha is a natural 
cavern, artificially enlarged; it encloses the famous inscription of Khara- 
vela the king of Kalinga (LUpErs, 1345) who ruled, as we saw on p. 482, 
during the last decades of the ancient era. Majichapuri is a cave on two 
floors containing, on the upper one, the inscription of the chief wife of 
Kharavela (BARUA, p. 55), and on the lower, the inscriptions of King 
Vakadepasiri (Sri Vakradeva), Kharavela’s predecessor, and of Prince 
Vadukha (LOpERS, 1347-8). The veranda is decorated with a frieze in 
high-relief, of poor and clumsy workmanship, but of a more advanced 
technique than that at Bharhut. 

The Ananta Gumpha, on Mount Khandagiri, has only one floor, but 
the arches and the frieze of the doorway are interesting for their 
sculptures : the goddess Laksmi standing on a lotus and surrounded by 
elephants; the quadriga of the Sun-God, with a crescent moon and stars 
in the ground. 

The Rani Gumpha is the most spacious and decorated of the Udaya- 
giri caves. Its two floors are each provided with a veranda, with cells to 
the rear and on the sides. The lower veranda is 13 m. long, the upper 
only 6 m. They are both decorated with friezes showing evidence of a 
quite different technique and work, the upper frieze being the better 
through the coherence of its composition, the plastic workmanship, the 
movement and naturalness of the persons. 

The bas-reliefs which adorn the verandas of the Ganesh Gumpha and 
the Jayavijaya on the Udayagiri bear witness to the rapid decadence of 
an art which could not be renewed. 


ROCK-CUT BUDDHIST ESTABLISHMENTS. —- With the Buddhists, rock-cut 
architecture reached a development and perfection which it had never 
attained with the rival orders. It is on the western coast of India and in 
the neighbouring Ghats that the Buddhist caves are most numerous, 
the terrain lending itself admirably to their renovation and successive 
enlargements. 

Early archaeologists dated the first caves at the beginning of the 
second century B.C.9°. However, more careful examination has shown 
that they cannot be monuments contemporary with Bharhut, Bodh- 
Gaya or Saiici which were constructed in the Sunga period, but esta- 


9° Also see the chronological classification of Indian monuments in H. MARCHAL, 
L’architecture comparée, pp. 87-90. 
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blishments commenced near the beginning of the Christian era, under 
the Saka-Pahlavas and the first Sdtavahanas. 

«The composition of the sculptures [noted in the caves] is strangely 
bizarre and fanciful, and their style, generally is not of a high order; but 
it is easy to perceive from the technique of the relief work, from the 
freedom of the composition and of the individual poses, as well as from 
the treatment of the ornaments, that they are to be classed among the 
later efforts of the Early School, not among its primitive productions. 
Their date certainly cannot be much earlier than the middle of the last 
century before the Christian era! ». 

The examination of the inscriptions surveyed in the caves leads to 
identical conclusions. With the exception of those at Nanaghat which, 
incidentally, are not Buddhist, they can be classed palaeographically in 
the last group of ancient Brahmt inscriptions. 

N.G. Majumdar? distinguishes five palaeographic groups : 


1. Group 1, represented by the Asokan edicts at Safici, Girnar, Rummindei 
and the inscription on the reliquary of Piprahwa. 

2. Group 2, including the balustrade at ground-level of Stipa | at Safici, the 
pillar of Heliodorus in Besnagar, the pillar of Ghasundi, the Bhilsa pillar 
engraved in the year 12 of the Maharaja Bhagavata, the balustrade at ground- 
level of Stiipa 2 at Safici, the reliquaries of the same Stipa and, finally, the 
balustrade of the Stipa at Bharhut. 

3. Group 2 A, in which are classed the Dhanabhiti inscription of the gateway 
of the Stipa at Bharhut, the inscription of Queen Nayanika at Nanaghat, as 
well as those on the palisade at Bodh-Gaya and the first inscriptions at Mathura 
(Yaksa of Parkham, epigraphs of Brahasvatimitra, Visnumitra and Utarada- 
saka). 

4. Group 3, consisting of the inscriptions on the four gateways of Stipa 1 at 
Safici, that of King Kharavela in Orissa and those of the kings Bahasatimitra 
and Asadhasena at Pabhosa. 

5. Group 3 A, including the epigraphs of King Dhanadeva in Ayodhya, of 
Gotiputa at Kosam, of the satrap Sodasa in Amohini and, finally, of the satrap 
Nahapana at Nasik. 


The first rock-cut Buddhist establishments do not apparently go any 
further back into the past than the last decades of the ancient era, but 
the type of architecture continued for centuries. Not only were the 
ancient sites regularly enlarged, but also new establishments were found- 
ed in various places on the western coast and the Deccan. The Buddhists 
excavated caves for more than seven centuries : from the year 50 before 
to the year 700 after the Christian era?>. 


9! J. MARSHALL in CH/, I, p. 638. 
92 Monuments of Sdarichi, 1, p. 264, n.1; TH, pl. CXLI. 
°3 These two extremes in date are accepted by J.P. VOGEL, Buddhist Art, p. 57. 
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Every establishment had necessarily to consist of two separate caves : 
the temple (Skt. caityagrha; Pa. cetiyaghara) and the monastery (vihdra). 

The caityagrha, or simply caitya, has many analogies with a Gothic 
cathedral. The screen or facade, closing the entrance to the cave, is 
pierced by a doorway surmounted by a horseshoe arch allowing air and 
light to pass. The caitya is a rectangular hall terminating in an apse and 
divided internally, into a central nave and two side-aisles, by two rows 
of columns which meet behind the apse. The rear of the nave is occupied 
by a reliquary, or dagaba, the shape of which reproduces that of a 
stupa. The nave is covered by a barrel-vault formed by a series of arched 
beams the lower ends of which rest on the two rows of columns. The 
side naves, which are lower, have half barrel-vaults. 

The vihara serving as a dwelling for the monks is split into three parts : 
1. A veranda excavated in the rock and placed at the entrance to the 
cave. Its ceiling is usually supported by a row of sculpted pillars. — 2. A 
central flat-roofed hall serving as the entrance-hall to a large number of 
cells the doorways of which, adorned with the «horseshoe» and linked 
by balustrades, constitute the usual ornament. — 3. Cells surrounding 
this hallway on three sides : small and dark, they contain one or two 
stone beds, at least in the early viharas. 

The old caves are still very close to the wooden constructions, the 
form and style of which they strove to reproduce. The decoration is 
distinguished by its simplicity and sobriety and resorts to no other 
motifs than traditional horseshoe and balustrade. The image of the 
Buddha is absent from them or, if it is found, it is obviously a later 
addition. The columns of the caitya are plain shafts, without capitals or 
bases; they slope sharply inwards as in the wooden constructions. In the 
first vihadras, the ceiling of the central hall is hardly ever supported by 
pillars. 

The old caves make a striking contrast with the more recent caves of 
the Gupta period, which are filled with sculptures and an increasing 
number of images of the Buddha. In the caityas, the entrance is flanked 
by a large porch, and the interior colonnade is provided with richly 
sculptured bases and capitals. The viharas likewise increase in comfort 
and beauty; the veranda is adorned with sculptures of various motifs; 
the ceiling of the central hall is supported by pillars, the number of 
which tends to increase incessantly; finally, the rear wall generally opens 
onto a chapel, a small-sized caitya, containing a statue of the Buddha. 

Here, we will deal only with the oldest rock-cut establishments, the 
foundation of which may date back, on the evidence of the inscriptions, 
to the end of the ancient era or the beginning of the new. 
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BHAJA. — The eighteen caves at Bhaja, in the western Ghats, are 
situated between Bombay and Poona, near the village of Malavli, on the 
G.1.P. Railway. They are pronouncedly archaic, but the few inscriptions 


they contain (LODERS, 1078-85) do not enable them to be dated preci- 
sely. 


° 
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(After J. Burgess) 


Bhaja. Caitya n°12. 


Entirely devoid of sculptures, caitya No. 12 is 18 metres long. The 
vault, which scrupulously reproduces a series of barrel-arched beams, 
rests on 27 octagonal pillars, which have neither capital nor base, 
sloping sharply inwards. Of the wooden screen which once blocked the 
opening of the cave only the supports remain. On both sides of the 
caitya there are viharas of little importance. 

A few paces to the right, are to be found a group of curious dagabas, 
nine in the open air and five inside a cave°*. They are monolithic stupas 
of a diameter varying between one and two metres. They were erected to 


94 Caitya No. 12 at Bhaja : Section and plan, HIEA, I, p. 134, fig. 58; AAI, p. 64, fig. 6; 
IABH, pl. 20. — Photograph, HIEA, I, p. 135, fig. 60; GIIK, pl. 9, fig. 29; AAI, pl. 28; 
IABH, pl. 22, fig. 1. — Photograph of two nearby stiipas, ASI, pl. 2, fig. b. 
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the memory of Bhafiamta theras named Dhammagiri, Ampikinaka, 
Samghadinna, etc. (LOpers, 1080-82). 


(After H. Cousens) 


Bhaja. Vihara. 


Further to the south is a very interesting vihara called «Cave of the 
Sun». Its veranda, in ruins today, was supported. by pillars of alternate 
square and octagonal sections?’. The central hall is an irregular square 
approximately 5 m.-by 5 m. 25. It contains eight cells each equipped 
with a stone bed; four of them open onto the central hall; a fifth 

559 communicates with the veranda; the other three are provided with a 
separate entrance. The walls are adorned with interesting bas-reliefs : 
one of them, sculpted at the extreme west of the veranda, represents a 
four-horse chariot in which three persons are riding, a prince flanked by 
two women; the chariot is surrounded by military guards and, in front 
of the wheels, stands an amalgam of monstrous demonical forms®°. It 
was long believed that this bas-relief was a representation of the chariot 
of Surya, the Sun-God. 


*$ Vihara at Bhaja : Plan, HIEA, I, p. 177, fig. 96. — Photographs of the veranda and 
the interior, ASI, pl. 2, fig. a; pl. 3, fig. a. Conjectural reconstruction, IABH, pl. 30. 

96 Photographs of this bas-relief : CHI, I, pl. 26, fig. 70; HCIP, II, pl. 20, fig. 49; GIIK, 
pl. 7, fig. 24; ASI, I, pl. 8, fig. b; AAI, pl. 18, fig. b. 
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KONDANE. — The caverns at Kondane, some fifteen kilometres to the 
north-west of Karli, are more or less contemporary with the preceding 
ones. The caitya, 20 m. long, 8 high and 8 m. 50 wide, contains thirty 
undecorated pillars which still have the same inward slope’. Its da- 
gaba, 2 m. 70 in diameter, is surmounted by an unusually high capital. 
The fagade makes use of the palisade and horseshoe as its only 
decorative motifs. 

As for the vihara, it affords — with that of Pitalkhora — the 
remarkable innovation of having introduced the colonnade into the 
central hall?°. 


PITALKHORA. — The Pitalkhora ravine in the Indhyadri hills, in 
Kandesh, has given shelter to Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain communi- 
ties. The Buddhist caitya, in ruins today, has yielded a few inscriptions 
(LUpers, 1187-93) commemorating gifts made to the shrine by a certain 
Magila Vachiputa, the physician of a king (rdjaveja) not otherwise 
specified, and various families from Pratisthana. 


THE FIRST CAVES AT AJANTA. — The caves at Ajanta, in the north-west 
of the State of the Nizam of Hyderabad, are twenty-nine in number. 
They were excavated at various dates, from the end of the ancient era 
until the sixth century A.D., in the vertical rock-face of a high moun- 
tain, at the foot of which flows a river. The group known as Hinayanist, 
comprising caves Nos. 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13, occupies the centre of the 
complex and, whether they are caityas or viharas, are in no way 
distinguishable from the earlier type. 

Caityas Nos. 9 and 10 remain faithful to the ancient formulae : a 
screen of wood or brick — of which nothing is left —, plain pillars 
without bases or capitals, wooden beams fitting the curve of the vault. 

Caitya No. 10 measures 29 metres in length by 12 in width and 11 in 
height. Its 39 columns support a triforium of abnormal height. The vault 
of the central nave was formerly lined with wooden roof-ribs, but the 
roofing of the two side-aisles is grooved with beams carved directly from 
the rock°?. 

Caitya No. 9 measures 13 m. 50 long by 7 wide and 7 high; its 


°7 Caitya at Kondane, HIEA, I, p. 137; IABH, p. 28. — Section and plan, IABH, 
pl. 20. — Photograph, CHI, I, pl. 26, fig. 69; HCIP, Il, pl. 8, fig. 15; IABH, pl. 22, fig. 2; 
pl. 27. 

98 Cf. HCIP, Il, p. 505, n.2. 

°° Caitya No. 10 at Ajanta : Section and plan, IABH, pl. 21. — Drawings, HIEA, I, 
p. 149, figs. 71-2. 
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columns are 39 in number. The vault was formerly provided with 
wooden beams!°°. The main interest of this cave is concentrated on the 
rear wall, which is rectilinear and no longer apsidal, and the roofing of 
the side-aisles which is flat and no longer half barrel-vaulted!°!. 

The same simplicity also characterizes caves Nos. 12 and 13, used as 
viharas!°? : no internal portico, nor colonnade inside the hall. Vihara 
No. 12 is a square, I! metres on each side. The three interior walls each 
communicate with four cells, the doors of which are surmounted by a 
canopy in the shape of a horseshoe. Each cell contains two stone beds. 
Vihara No. 13, smaller in dimension, comprises only seven cells, equip- 
ped with a stone bed. 

A considerable interval in time separates these ancient caves from the 
group known as Mahayanist, the caverns of which were excavated in the 
Gupta or post-Gupta period. The latter are profusely decorated with 
fine sculptures, and the paintings which cover the walls, the colonnades. 
and ceilings have made the name of Ajanta famous. * 


JUNNAR. — The complex at Junnar, situated north-west of Ahmedna- 
gar in the Bombay area, contains no less than one hundred and fifty 
caves divided into five separate groups!°?. 

Its caverns mark the transition between the first rock-cut architecture 
(Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora and the first caves at Ajanta) and the more 
evolved style which developed in the course of the first centuries of the 
Christian era!°, 

Remarkable for its veranda supported by a row of octagonal pillars 
with Persepolitan capitals, the vihdra of the Ganesa Lena is a vast 
rectangular hall 15 metres by 17, the ceiling of which is not yet 
supported by any colonnade!°S. 

Junnar is distinctive for the simplicity and sobriety of its style. 
Architectural types not known elsewhere are found there, particularly 
caityas with rectilinear backs, flat roofs and no colonnades. There is also 
a smail circular caitya, the cupola of which rests on twelve plain pillars, 
arranged in a circle around the dagaba?°°. A similar construction is also 

100 Caitya No. 9 at Apna Section and plan, IABH, pl. 20. — Description, Murray's 
Handbook, p. 70. 

101 Cf. HCIP, II, p. 499. 

102 Viharas Nos. 12 and 13 at Ajanta, HIEA, I, pp. 179-80; Murray's Handbook, p. 71. 

103 Site of Junnar, HIEA, I, pp. 155-9; IABH, p. 29. — Puolograph of the fagades of 
the Manmoda group, IABH, p. !26, fig. 1. 

104 Cf. HCIP, H, p. 499, n.1. 

193 Veranda of the Ganeéa Lena, HCIP, II, pl. 12, fig. 24. 


106 Circular caitya at Junnar : Plan and section, HIEA, I, p. 158, figs. 79-80, HCIP, II, 
p. 496. 
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found at Guntupalle in Andhra country, and the bas-reliefs at Bharhut 
had already given its shape. 

The site has yielded numerous inscriptions (LODERs, 1150-83), one of 
which (1174) is from the year 46, during the reign of the satrap 
Nahapana (ca..124 A.D.). Likewise from the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions, many Buddhist sects inhabited the establishment : Dharmottariyas 
(Ltpers, 1152), Caitikas (1171) and Apajitas or Aparajitas (1158, 1163). 
Among the donors several were of foreign origin, Greek or Scythian : 
the Yavana Irila of the Gatas (1154), the Yavana Cita of the Gatas 
(1182), the Yavana Comda (1156), the Saka Aduthuma (1162) and the 
Saka Ayama, Nahap4na’s minister (1174). 


BEDsA. — This site, a close neighbour of Bhaja, affords some re- 
markable innovations. 

The caitya is covered with a ribbed vault resting on 26 octagonal 
pillars, 3 metres high. They are still plain shafts, without capitals or 
bases, but instead of sloping inwards, as in the old wooden construc- 


(After J. Burgess) 


Bedsa, caves. 
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tions, they return to the vertical. For the first time, it seems, the caitya is 
no longer obturated by a simple screen of wood or stone, but preceded 
by a high portico supported by four sculpted pillars : columns surmount- 
ed by a capital, of a pronounced Persepolitan type, and supporting 
groups of animals (horses, buffaloes, elephants) ridden by human coup- 
les. The interior wall of the portico is decorated with architectural motifs 
in which the kudu, or horseshoe-shaped bay, alternates with the pali- 
sade. It is breached by two doors one opening onto the central nave, the 
other onto the left-hand side-aisle!°7. 

To the right of the caitya, there is a cave which is unique of its kind. 
The vaulted ceiling and the apsidal shape might be suggestive of a 
caitya, but the nine cells which communicate with the central hall clearly 
prove that it is a vihara used by monks as living quarters. 


NASIK. — Near Nasik, a thousand metres above the plain, stands a 
chain of mountains nowadays called the Trimbak, formerly Tiranhu 
(Skt. Trirasmi). At its eastern end, Hinayana Buddhists fitted out thirty- 
three caves which were known as the Pandulena. They date from the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, as is shown by inscriptions going 
back to the reigns of the Sdtavahana kings and Ksaharata satraps : 
Krsna Satavahana, ca 37-27 B.C. (Ltpers, 1144), Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni, 106-130 A.D. (Ip., 1125-6), Vasisthiputra Puloma, 130-159 A.D. 
(Ip., 1147, 1122, 1123, 1124), Yajfiasri Satakarni, 174-203 A.D. (Ib., 
1146); the satrap Nahapana, 119-125 A.D. (Ip., 1131-5). 

The caves provided accommodation for various Buddhist sects : 
Pravrajitabhiksus of the «Community of the Four Regions» (LUDERs, 
1128, 1131, 1133, 1137, 1139, 1140, 1146), Bhadrayaniyas (Ip., 1123, 
1124) and Caitikas (Ip., 1130). 

Completed by a certain Bhatapalika, the daughter of a royal official 
(Lovers, 1141), cave No. 18 is a caitya 12 m. long by 6 m. 50 wide and 
7 m. high. It is divided into a central nave and two side naves by two 
rows of five octagonal columns, and the dagaba which occupies the 
centre of the apse is in turn surrounded by five pillars. Whereas at Bedsa 
the entrance was covered by a portico, the caitya at Nasik still consists 
only of a plain facade, but remarkably sculpted by villagers from 
Dhambhika (LOpers, 1142), and flanked by a guardian Yaksa, the gift of 
a certain Nadasiri (LUpeERs, 1143). Excavated from the rock, in two 


107 Caitya at Bedsa : description, HIEA, I, pp. 138-40; IABH, pp. 29-30. — Plan of the 
caitya and vihadra, HIEA, I, p. 138, fig. 63. — Section and plan of the caitya, IABH, pl. 20. 
— Photographs of the hall and veranda, GIIK, pl. 10, figs. 32 and 33; HCIP, pl. 9, fig. 17. 
— Reproduction of a pillar and the interior wall of the veranda, HIEA, 1, pp. 139-40, figs. 
645. 
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storeys, the facade harmoniously combines the traditional ornamental 
motifs : Buddhist palisade, stupa, pillar (without base but with capital), 
a false horseshoe-shaped window. It is breached by two superimposed 
openings, a narrow rectangular door communicating with the central 
nave, and a large horseshoe-shaped bay enabling air and light to pass 
freely 19°, 

Cave No. 8 is known by the name of the vihara of Nahapana, that 
Scythian satrap who ruled over the western coast between the years 119 
and 125 A.D. The name of the satrap, like that of his son-in-law 


Segcocset 


coo Coo 


A aca 


(After J. Burgess) 


Nasik. Vihara n°8. 


Usavadata, in fact appears on numerous inscriptions in the cavern 
(Ltpers, 1131-5). It is entered beneath a huge veranda supported by six 
delicately worked pillars and, this time, provided with a base and 
capital. «The base has the shape of a large bulbous jar (ghata) and the 
capital, bell-shaped like those of the ASokan period, supports a stepped 
pyramid bearing two animals lying one in front of the other at an angle, 


108 Caitya No. 18 at Nasik : description, Murray’s Handbook, p. 40; LABH, p. 29. — 
Section and plan, IABH, pl. 20. — Photograph of the facade, HIEA, I, p. 141, fig. 66; 
CHI, I, pl. 26, fig. 72; GIIK, pl. 9, fig. 31; JABH, pl. 36, fig. 1; HCIP, II, pl. 8, fig. 16. — 
Photograph of the interior hall, ASI, I, pl. 4, fig. b. 
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mounted by small persons» (after J. Auboyer). Three doors give access 
to the central hall, a square 12 meters on each side, without an interior 


colonnade. Sixteen narrow cells open onto the internal sides of the 
hall 09, 


Cave No. 3, which is an exact reproduction of the preceding one, is a 


COG 
Le! 


(After J. Burgess) 


Nasik. Vihara n°15. 


109 Vihadra No. 18 at Nasik (cave of Nahapana) : description, HIEA, I, pp. 184-6. — 
Plan, HIEA, I, p. 184, fig. 102. — Photograph of the veranda, ASI, I, pl. 3, fig. b; HCIP, 
Il, pl. 9, fig. 22. — Reproduction of one of the veranda pillars, HIEA, I, p. 185, fig. 103. 
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vihadra from the era of Gautamiputra Satakarni who ruled from 106 to 
130 A.D. (Lipers, 1125-6)!?°, 

Excavated at an early period by the ascetic Bopaki, vihara No. 15 was 
enlarged and finished by the Lady Vasu, wife of the commander-in-chief 
of King Yajiiasri Satakarni who ruled, it is believed, from 174 to 203 
A.D. (LUpers, 1146). The central hall has the shape of an irregular 
rectangle, 11 m. 25 at the base, 13 m. 20 at the summit and 18 m. 30 on 
the sides. It is onto these last that the majority of the cells open, eight on 
each side!!!. At the rear of the vihara, a hallway, supported by two 
richly sculpted pillars'!*, communicates with a shrine containing a 
colossal statue of the seated Buddha, surrounded by a retinue of 
servants and dwarves. Their presence indicates that this is a later 
enlargement, due to Mahayanist initiative. 


KARLI. — Near Malavli Station, on the railway line linking Bombay 
with Poona, there are some caves called Valiraka Lena by the ancient 
inscriptions (LUpeERs, 1099, 1100, 1105). Inhabited since the first century 
by Mahasamghika monks (Ib., 1105, 1106), they were later enlarged or 
endowed by a large number of religious and lay people from Dhanyaka- 
taka, in Andhra country, where the sect had many adherents. Among 
those donors from Dhenukataka, we note the names of the perfumer 
Simhadata (Ip., 1090), the carpenter Sami (1092), the Yavana Sihadhaya 
(1093), Dhamma Yavana (1096) and a certain Mitadevanaka (1097). 
Other sects, however, branches of the Sthaviras, contributed to the 
renovation of the site : the Dharmottartyas in the person of the preacher 
Satimita (LUpeERs, 1094-5), the Sauvarsakas in that of a certain Hara- 
pharana (1106). Some inscriptions are dated from the reigns of the 
satrap Nahapana, 119-125 A.D. (LOpeRs, 1099), of Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni, 106-130 A.D. (ID., 1105) and of Vasisthiputra Puloma, 130-159 
A.D. (Ip., 1100, 1106). 

Among all these caves, the famous caitya of K4rli, justifiably known 
as the loveliest of all the rock-cut temples (selaghara) in Jambudvipa, 
was founded by the banker BhutapAala of Vaijayanti (LUpers, 1087)!!3. 


110 Vihdra No. 3 at Nasik (cave of Gautamiputra Satakarni) : description, HIEA, I, p. 
186; IABH, p. 35. — Photograph of the veranda, ASI, I, pl. 9, fig. a; HCIP, II, pl. 12, fig. 
23; IABH, pl. 29, fig. 1. — Reproduction of one of the veranda pillars, HIEA, I, p. 185, fig. 
104. 

111 Vihdra No. 15 at Nasik (cave of Yajfiasri Satakarni) : description, HIEA, I, pp. 186- 
7; IABH, p. 35. — Plan, HIEA, I, p. 187, fig. 105. 

112 Reproduction of one of these pillars, HIEA, I, p. 188, fig. 106. 

"3 Caitya at Karli : description by J. MARSHALL, CHI, I, pp. 635-6; by P. BRowN, 
IABH, pp. 30-2. — Section and plan, HIEA, I, p. 143, figs 67-8; AAI, p. 66, fig. 7; IABH, 
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Caitya of K4rli. Cross-section and plan. 


In front of the entrance, there once stood two «lion-pillars» (sihat- 
habha);.the right-hand one has been replaced by a Hindu temple; the 
left-hand one, a «gift by the Mahdrathi Agimitranaka, son of Goti», 
(Lovers, 1088) is a fluted shaft without a base, but with a capital, 
supporting four lions back-to-back. 

The entrance is flanked by a porch 18 metres high by 4 m. SO in 
depth. Its external wall consists of two superimposed rows of octagonal 
568 pillars, separated by a screen of living rock, once decorated with wooden 


pl. 21. — Reproduction of the lion pillar and the porch, ASI, I, pl. 5, fig. a; CHI, I, pl. 25, 
fig. 67; HIEA, I, p. 144, fig. 69; AAI, pl. 29, fig. a. — Detail of the porch, ASI, I, pl. 5, fig. 
b; GIIK, pl. 10, fig. 35; IABH, pl. 23, fig. 2. — Central doorway, ASI, I, pl. 6, fig. a; 
HCIP, II, pl. 10, fig. 20. — Interior of the caitya and dagaba, CHI, I, pl. 25, fig. 68; ASI, I, 
pl. 6, fig. b; J.P. VoGeL, Buddhist Art, pl. 25; AAI, pl. 29, fig. b; IABH, pl. 24, fig. 1; 
HCIP, II, pl. 9, fig. 18. — Details of the aisle pillars, ASI, I, pl. 7; IABH, pl. 24, fig. 2; 
HCIP, II, pl. 10, fig. 19. 
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sculptures. The internal wall is breached by three doors respectively 
communicating with the central nave and the side naves. The middle 
door is surmounted by a vast horseshoe-shaped bay through which air 
and light penetrate. 

The caitya proper has the form of a Gothic basilica : it is 37 m. 50 in 
length, 13 m. 50 in width and 13 m. 50 in height, from the floor to the 
top of the vault. It has 37 columns. The seven columns which border the 
apse are octagonal shafts without capitals or bases, as in the ancient 
constructions. Conversely, the two rows of fifteen columns which sepa- 
rate the central nave from the side-aisles are provided with jar-shaped 
bases and fluted bell-shaped capitals supporting kneeling elephants, 
horses or tigers, accompanied by their drivers. The central nave is 7 m. 
50 wide, while the side-aisles are only 3 m. 

While the rest of the monument is hidden in shadow, the dagaba 
which occupies the centre of the apse attracts all the light from the 
outside. Remarkable in its simplicity, this dagaba is of the traditional 
shape : two superimposed circular drums marked on their upper rims 
with the balustrade design, a hemispherical dome free of any sculpture, a 
cube-shaped box (harmika) with an overhanging stepped cornice, and 
finally the pole supporting a parasol. 


KANHERI. — On Salsette Island, 25 kilometres north of Bombay and 
10 kilometres north-west of Thana, are the caves of Kanheri, formerly 
Kanhasala or KrsnaSaila (LOpErs, 1013, 1024). Numbering one hundred 
and nine, they appear to have been excavated and adopted from the 
second to the ninth centuries A.D., for various Buddhist sects : Bhiksu- 
samgha (LUpers, 1021), Caturdisasamgha (Ib., 1006, 1016, 1024), Bha- 
drayaniyas (987, 1018) and Aparasailas (1020). The devotees who 
financed the works came, not only from the immediate neighbourhood 
such as Nasika (LUpERs, 985) or Sirparaka (995, 1005), but also from 
distant regions such as Kalyana in Karnata (986, 998, 1000, 1001, 1013, 
1014, 1024, 1032) or Dhanyakataka (Dhenukataka) in Andhra country 
(corrected 1020). Among the kings or princes who took part in the 
donations, we note the names of Vasisthiputra Puloma, 130-159 A.D. 
(Lopers, 994), Yajiiasri Satakarni, 174-203 A.D. (Ip., 987, 1024) and a 
certain Madhariputa Sakasena (ID., 1001, 1002) known from some coins 
discovered at Tarhala. Even later, the Cutukulananda of inscription 
1021, whose name, or that of a homonym, also appears in Vanavasi 
(Lopers, 1186) and Malavalli (1195). 

Inscription 998 constitutes a veritable punyapustaka, merit book in 
which Buddhists noted the list of their meritorious deeds : «An en- 
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dowment was presented to the monks (pavayita); approximately three 
objects were made in Soparakahara (a district in Sirparaka); a sanc- 
tuary (cetiaghara), a reception-hall (upathdnasala) and cells (ovaraka) 
were constructed at the Abalikavihara (Ambalikavihara) in Kaliana 
(Kalyana); a sanctuary and thirteen cells were constructed and endowed 
at some vihara in Patithana (Pratisthana); a temple (kuti) and a hall 
(kodhi) were excavated at the Rajatalaka Paithanapatha (Pratisthana- 
patha); an endowed monastery (sagharama) was built at the Sadasevaju 
vihara». 

Cave No. 3 is a caitya of considerable size : 26 metres long by 12 wide 
by 11 high!!*. It was excavated, in the reign of Yajiiasri Satakarni (174- 
203 A.D.), by two merchants, the brothers Gajasena and Gajamita, for 
the benefit of the Buddhist sect of the Bhadrayaniyas. Six architects 
(navakarmika), five of whom were monks and one a layman, supervised 
the works which were carried out by various bodies of craftsmen, under 
the direction of the Bhadanta Bodhika (LUpers, 987). 

The thirty-four pillars of the interior colonnade are surmounted by 
capitals covered with a mass of sculptures employing the most varied of 
motifs : stiipas, trees and sacred footprints, elephants, etc.''5 At the two 
extremities of the porch, stand two statues of the Buddha, one of which 
was a gift from the Sakyabhiksu Buddhaghosa, Tripitaka master char- 
ged with the guardianship of the great temple (mahdgandhakutivarika) 
(Lovers, 989). 

Images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas are frequently found at 
Kanheri, but those which decorate the oldest monuments are clearly 
later additions, due to Mahay4nist initiative. 

570 It is appropriate to stop here the description devoted to the beginnings 
of rock-cut architecture. This type of architecture was to reach its 
apogee during the Gupta and post-Gupta period, with the caves at 
Bagh, Ajanta (second manner), Ellora and Aurangabad, to mention 
only the most famous. 


114 Caitya No. 3 at Kanheri : description, HIEA, I, pp. 162-4; Murray's Handbook, 
p. 31; IABH, p. 32. — Plan, IABH, pl. 21. 
115 Reproduction of one of these pillars, HIEA, I, p. 164, fig. 85. 
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THE BUDDHIST SECTS 


I. — ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE SECTS 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE SECTS'. — One of the Buddha’s concerns 
was to ensure the harmony of the community he had founded. In fact, 
however, centrifugal forces soon appeared and threatened the unity of 

572 the Samgha. The absence of a hierarchy and leadership made it difficult 
to protect Buddhism from disjunctive tendencies and actions. 

During the Buddha’s own lifetime, two schisms occurred : that of 
Kausambi which was quickly reabsorbed, that of Devadatta which 
culminated in the creation of a dissident order, traces of which still 
survived in the seventh century at the time of Hsiian tsang. In the age of 


1 On the Buddhist sects, see S. JULIEN, Listes diverses des noms des dix-huit sectes 
schismatiques qui sont sorties du bouddhisme, JA, Vth series, XIV, 1859, p. 326 sq.; 
V. Vassitiev, Der Buddhismus, Berlin, 1860, pp. 224 sq.; A. SCHIEFNER, Tarandatha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, St. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 270-4; T.W. Rrys Davips, 
The Sects of the Buddhists, JRAS, 1891, pp. 409 sq.; Schools of Buddhist Belief, JRAS, 
1892, pp. 1 sq.; Buddhist Sects, ERE, XI, 1920, pp. 307-9; 1.P. MinavEFF, Recherches sur le 
bouddhisme, Paris, 1894, pp. 187 sq.; H. KERN, Histoire du Bouddhisme dans I'Inde, Ni, 
Paris, 1903, pp. 481-98; W.W. RocKHILL, Life of the Buddha, London, 1907, pp. 182 sq.; 
W. GEIGER, The Mahdvamsa translated, London, 1934, pp. 276-87; N. Dutt, Early History 
of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, Calcutta, 1925; Early Monastic 
Buddhism, Ul, Calcutta, 1945, pp. 47-206 (work containing reprints of many articles on the 
sects which appeared in JHQ); R. Kimura, Introduction to the History of Early Buddhist 
Schools, Calcutta, 1925; J. MASUDA, Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, 
Asia Major, II, 1925, pp. 1-78; J. PRzyLuski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, Paris, 1926, pp. 307- 
31; Sautrantika et Darstantika, RO, VIL, 1932, pp. 14-24; Ddrstantika, Sautrantika and 
Sarvastivddin, THQ, XVI, 1940, pp. 246-54; M. WALLESER, Die Sekten des alten Buddhis- 
mus, Heidelberg, 1927; P. DeMiEVILLE, L’origine des sectes bouddhiques d'aprés Paramartha, 
MCB, I, 1931-2, pp. 15-64; E. OBERMILLER, Hisfory of Buddhism by Bu-ston, II, Heidelberg, 
1932, pp. 97-100; E.J. THomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, London, 1933, pp. 288- 
92; TERAMOTO and HiraMaTsu, Samayabhedoparacanacakra, etc., Kyoto, 1935; M.J. 
DIKsHIT, A new Buddhist Sect in Kanheri, 1HQ, XVIII, 1942, pp. 60-3; J.N. BANERJEA, 
Schools of Buddhism in Early Indian Inscriptions, IHQ, 1948, pp. 251-8; A. BAREAU, Les 
sectes bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule et leurs Abhidharmapitaka, BEFEO, XLIV, 1951, 
pp. I-11; Les sectes bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule, Saigon, 1955; Trois traités sur les sectes 
bouddhiques attribuées 4 Vasumitra, Bhavya et Vinitadeva, JA, CCXLII, 1954, pp. 229-66; 
CCXLIV, 1956, pp. 167-200.* 
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Asoka, the progress made by the order was counteracted by dissensions 
amongst the religious, and the emperor was compelled, in his edicts at 
Kosam, Safici and Sarnath, to threaten the instigators of the schism with 
excommunication. It was however in his reign that the great Maha- 
samghika schism was accomplished, resulting in the scission of the 
original Samgha into two main branches : that of the Sthaviras, the 
traditionalists, and that of the Mahasamghikas, the dissident majority 
and supporters of the five points of Mahadeva. Ceylon itself was not 
without dissension and, in the reign of Dutthagdamani, some monks at 
the Mahavihara separated from their colleagues and founded at the 
Abhayagiri a rival community which broke off all relations with the 
original community started by Mahinda. 

The Buddhists had a very clear conception of dissidence (samghardji) 
and schism (samghabheda). According to the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 204), 
there is a schism when a group of at least nine bhiksus, possessed of all 
the religious privileges, belonging to the same persuasion and living in 
the same district, knowingly and willingly profess a proposition contrary 
to the Law and discipline and, who after a properly established vote, 
separate from their colleagues in order to perform the ceremonies of 
uposatha, pravarana and other official functions of the community on 
their own. If the number of dissenters is less than nine, there is no 
schism, but only dissidence. 

It was subsequent to a properly established vote that, in the Mauryan 
period, the Mahasamghikas separated from the Sthaviras. The comple- 
tion of the schism did not interrupt the process of disintegration and, 
following further divergences, the two sections were in turn subdivided 
into a series of nikdya. The term Nikaya, which is usually translated as 
sect, designates a «grouping», a school, which professes particular 
opinions on certain points of the doctrine and discipline. 

Nikayas do not necessarily originate as the result of a schism. The 
majority of them developed spontaneously at the heart of the Commu- 
nity of the four quarters (caturdisasamgha) widespread throughout the 
whole of India. They show up the stages of doctrinal evolution under- 
gone by the message of Sdkyamuni during its extension in time and 
space. The Nikayas could be compared to the religious orders which 
developed in the bosom of Christianity, or even better, to the Reformed 
Churches which live side by side without antagonism : a Calvinist does 
not quite share the opinions and practices of a Lutheran, but neverthe- 
less participates in the same movement. 

Generally, there was no violent opposition between the adepts of the 
various Buddhist sects. They all considered one another as disciples of 
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the Sakya, enjoying the same rights and prerogatives. They all professed 
the reality of Samsara and Nirvana and as one man adhered to the law 
of the dependent origination of phenomena. They only differed over 
secondary points of the doctrine and discipline, either because they 
rejected certain propositions advanced by their neighbours, or because 
they avoided expressing an opinion on problems which they considered 
of little urgency or interest. Relations were cordial and easy between 
members of the different sects? : a bhiksu on his travels had the right to 
stay at Buddhist establishments he encountered on his. journey; he was 
certain to be welcomed as a guest and treated according to the rules of 
monastic courtesy, and no-one would ask him for his personal opinions?. 
This protocol always remained effective, and the Chinese pilgrims who 
had occasion to visit India from the fourth to the seventh centuries 
frequently encountered in one and the same monastery bhiksus of 
different sects apparently living in perfect harmony. 

The formation of the sects was due mainly to the geographical 
extension of the community over the entire Indian territory. In the 
region which it occupied in its own right, each Samgha was confronted 
by particular problems. The presence in its ranks of a famous scholar 
inevitably led it to be interested in one matter rather than another. The 
religious of a particular monastery tended to specialize in a specific 
branch of learning : the memorization of the Sutras, the Vinaya or the 
oral instruction; the teaching of the doctrine; the recitation of a 
particular body of writings; the practice of meditation or textual learn- 
ing. At the heart of a given monastery, certain practical customs 
inevitably developed; usages were not the same everywhere : some 
communities were especially strict in the application of the rules, others 
tended towards laxity. Relations with lay circles gave each community 
its particular atmosphere : one could count on the benevolence and 
protection of a prince, another had to defend itself against his hostility; 
one opened its doors wide to the outside world, another enclosed itself 
in isolation. The Samgha was marked by the infinite variety of territories 
which it occupied : Aryan India in the Gangetic Basin, Dravidian in the 
south, Graeco-Scythian in the north and west. The environment deter- 
mined the use of language and dialect, the type of clothing and food. 
Certain particularly rich regions, such as Magadha, Avanti and Gan- 
dhara, could give shelter to numerous monasteries; the jungle could feed 


2 Pali Vinaya, II, pp. 207-12, 219; Mahisdsaka Vin., T 1421, ch. 27, pp. 178c 5-179a 26; 
Mahdsamghika Vin., T 1425, ch. 19, p. 38la 18-c 24; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, ch. 49, 
pp. 930c 7-93lc 28; Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, ch. 41, p. 300a 11-b 15, c 7-19. 
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only a few religious. The great number of ordinands, as at the ASoka- 
rama in Pataliputra, compelled several monasteries to migrate, some- 
times to a great distance, and it was natural for the new foundations to 
preserve the mentality and habits of the mother house. 

The majority of the Hinayanist schools developed during the second 
and third centuries after the Nirvana, that is, in the short chronology, 
during the last two centuries of the pre-Christian era. However, the 
sources which inform us of their history are of a much later date. These 
are, on the one hand, certain inscriptions in Kharosthi or Brahmi from 
the Kusana period which indicate the presence of this or that school in 
various places; on the other, disputations compiled in the first centuries 
of the Christian era in which are formulated and sometimes refuted 
series of doctrinal propositions pertaining to various sects. Among these 
disputations, we can point out the Pali Kathdvatthu, the Samayabhedo- 
paracanacakra by Vasumitra (second century?)*, the Nikdyabhedavib- 
hanga by Bhavya (fourth century) and the Samayabhedoparacanacakra- 
nikadyabhedopadarsanasamgraha by Vinitadeva (eight century). 

As we will see further on, these disputations were to some extent 
preoccupied with describing the state of the Samgha during the very 
period in which they were compiled. Notwithstanding, they are widely 
dependent on the pseudo-historical tradition concerning the formation 
of the sects. 

In them we find indications, mostly fanciful, of the origin of the 
names of the sects. These take their titles from four different origins : 

a. A professed doctrine : Sthaviravadin «professing the doctrine of the 
Elders»; Lokottaravadin «stating the supramundane dharmas»; Ekavya- 
vaharika «maintaining that Samsara and Nirvana are nothing but 
fictitious denominations»; Prajriaptivadin «separating the real teaching 
from the fictitious denomination»; Vibhajyavadin «making distinctions»; 
Samkrdantivadin-Sautrdntika «professing the passage of the five skandha 
through existences and acknowledging no authority except the Sutras». * 

b. The composition of an assembly : Mahasamghika «school of the 
Great Assembly»; Bahusrutiya «school of those who have heard much»; 
Dharmottariya «school of the elevation of the Law»; Bhadrdyaniya 


- «school of the Vehicle of the Sages». 


c. The localization of the sect : Haimavata «dwelling in the Snowy 
Mountains»; Sannagarika «dwelling in the Six Towns», or again, San- 


3 No less than five Vasumitras are known (cf. Watters, I, pp. 273-4; J. MasuDA, /.c., 
p. 7). The author of the disputation is generally identified with the Vasumitra who lived 400 
years after the Nirvana and took part, in the reign of Kaniska, in the compilation of the 
Mahavibhasa. 
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dagairika «dwelling in the Dense Forest»; Caityasaila or Caitika, 
Caityika «dwelling on Mount Caitya», in Andhra country; Purvasaila 
and Aparasaila Eastern and. Western Highlanders, in Andhra country. 

d. The founder of the sect, generally a fictitious person invented to 
supply the etymology : Mahisdsaka, disciples of a brahmin «Governing 
the land»; Vdatsiputriya, disciples of an Arhat named «Son of the 
Inhabitant» (Vatsyaputra?) or «Son of the Heifer (Vatsiputra); Sam- 
matiya, whose founder was called «Right Measure» (Sammita); Dhar- 
maguptaka, founded by a pupil of Maudgalyayana whose name was 
Dharmagupta; Sauvarsaka-Kdasyapiya, going back to a person called 
«Good Year» (Suvarsaka), of the Kasyapiya family. 

It sometimes happens that the name of a sect is not perfectly 
established, but the exegeticists were not at a loss on that account. Thus 
the Gokulika «sect of.the herd of cows» are also called Kukkutika «of 
the posterity of the Cock» because they included a cock (kukkuta) in 
their ancestry, and Kukkulika, either because they inhabited the Mount 
of Embers (kukila; Pa. kukkula), or because they taught that «all 
condition (dharmas) are. absolutely nothing but a pile of embers». 

We cannot avoid the impression that the old authors built history, 
even philosophy, with popular etymologies, for apart from a few well- 
known scholars such as Katyayaniputra, author of the Jfidnaprasthana 
of the Sarvastivadins, the supposed founders of the sects are all fictitious 
persons. Furthermore, the réle which they might have played is oversha- 
dowed by the constant concern of the old writers to have the sects date 
back to the very time of the Buddha and to give them an immediate 
disciple of Sakyamuni as their leader : Mahakasyapa for the Sthaviras; 
Baspa for the Mahasdmghikas; Yajiiavalkya (?) for the Bahusruttyas; 
Mahakatyayana for the Prajfiaptivadins; the Ka$yapa-Ananda-Mad- 
hyantika-Sanavasin-Upagupta-Pirna-Mecaka-K atyayaniputra lineage for 
the Sarvastivadins; the Sariputra-Rahula-Vatsiputra lineage for the Vat- 
siputriyas; Suvarsa, the son of Kalodayi and the nun Gupta, for the 
Suvarsakas. Were a modern historian to adopt this point of view, he 
would have to accept that all the Hinaydnist sects were constituted at 
the beginning of Buddhism, whereas the old writers themselves ack- 
nowledge that they developed in the two and three hundred years which 
followed the Nirvana. 

Alongside this pseudo-historical information, the disputations also 
countain a list of the various doctrinal propositions adopted by the 
sects. Thus we have the terms and sometimes, in the Kathdvatthu, the 
refutation of approximately 500 theses distributed among a good twenty 
schools. A. Bureau has rightly remarked that, as much in the wording of 
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a proposition as in its attribution to a sect, «the sources very rarely 
contradict each other, no more than some ten times at the most»*. 

This remarkable agreement shows that the compiler or compilers of 
the Kathavatthu and the authors of the disputations, Vasumitra, Bhavya 
and Vinitadeva, represent a common tradition and cultivate the same 
literary style which could be entitled sectarian dogmatics. 

We should consider to what degree the dogmatics as described 
correspond to historical reality. 

It will readily be acknowledged that the disputations provide an exact 
idea of the doctrinal orientation of the great Buddhist sects. No one can 
deny the importance which the Sthaviras attach to the prerogatives of 
the Arhat, the realist viewpoint adopted by the Sarvastivadins, the 
supranaturalist tendencies of the Mahasamghikas and their sub-sects, 
the disguised animism which caused the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas to 
adopt an indescribable pudgala. 

However, it is doubtful whether the sects themselves established the 
list of propositions which the disputations attribute to them and even 
more doubtful that they imposed adherence to them onall those who, 
for historical or geographical reasons, belonged to the same creed as 
themselves or lived in their district. Nowhere does the Buddhist tradition 
mention restricted synods in which the schools were expertes to define 
their positions. 

Throughout all Buddhist literature, there is no systematic attempt to 
explain or prove, as a whole and in detail, the doctrines professed by a 
given sect. The great authors display absolute freedom in the choice of 
theories which they describe, and reveal themselves in general to be 
eclectic. They are not sectarians working for a school, but scholars 
giving their personal opinions. Tradition makes Asvaghosa a Sarvastiva- 
din and pupil of the Vaibhasika Parsva; but ASvaghosa himself asserts, 
in the Saundardnanda, XVII, 18, that «existence succeeds non-exis- 
tence», a thesis that was formally condemned by the Sarvastivada. In his 
edition of the Buddhacarita (p. xxxm), E.H. Johnston notes points 
where ASvaghosa seems to come closer to the BahuSruttyas, but this is 
not a reason to conclude, as he does, that «the natural inference is that 
(our poet] was either a Bahusrutika or an adherent of the (Kaukulika?] 
school from which the Bahusrutikas issued». The great Vasubandhu was, 
in principle, a Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika, but in his AbhidharmakosSa, he 
frequently adopts the Sautrantika point of view. The Sariputrabhi- 
dharma is given by Vasumitra as a basic text of the Vatsiputriya school; 


* Tr. from Les Sectes bouddhiques, p. 290. 
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however, in the work that has come down to us with that title (T 1548), 
the main thesis of the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas concerning the existence 
of a pudgala subject to rebirth is formally denied, and this led A. Bareau 
to seek elsewhere than the Vatsiputriyas for the origin of this Abhi- 
dharma‘. 

It ensues from these statements that, working from documents, the 
authors of the disputations designed an ideal table of the doctrinal 
position of the sects. Followers were not expected to adhere to these 
disputations and scarcely took them into account in their own personal 
works. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SECTS. —- The presence of the 
sects in various places on Indian territory is confirmed by inscriptions in 
Kharosthi and Brahmi which date from 100 before Christ to 200 or 300 
after. There is no doubt that the dispersion of the sects is prior to this 
date and goes back to the last two centuries of the ancient era. It is not 
anachronistic to give here the list of these inscriptions. * 

In the table which follows, the references are taken from Kharosthi 
Inscriptions by S. Konow (Konow), from Liders List of Brahmi Inscrip- 
tions (LUDERS), from Epigraphia Indica (El) and from Amardavati Sculp- 
tures by Sivaramamirti (MURTI). 


I. — Sarvastivadins 

1. Sarvastivatra (KONOW, p. 48) : Mathura, Lion Capital (1st cent.). 

2. Sarvastivatra (KONOW, p. 48) : ibidem. 

3. Sarvastivatin (KONow, p. 137) : Shah-ji-ki Dheri, Reliquary of Kaniska, 
year | of Kaniska (ca 128-151). 

4. Safrvastijvadati (KoNow, p. 145) : Stone of Zeda, from the year 11 of 
Kaniska (ca 128-151). 

5. Sarvastivada (KONOW, p. 155) : copper Stiipa at Kurram, from the year 20 
of Kaniska (ca 128-151). 

6. Syarvastivadin (KONow, p. 176) : Inscribed potsherd from Dherai, undated. 

7. Sarvastivadi (LUDERS, 12) : Buddhist statue from Kaman, from the year 74 
of an unspecified era. 

8. Sarvastivadin (LUpERs, 918-19) : Buddhist statue in Sravasti from the reign 
of Kaniska (ca 128-151). 

9. Sarvvdstivadin (LODERS, 929a-929b) : Buddhist balustrade at Sarnath (Vara- 
nasi), undated. 

10. Savasthidiya (Livers, 125‘) : Buddhist statue at Mathura, undated. 


II. — Haimavatas (of the Sthavira group) 


Il. Hemavata (LUpers, 156) : Crystal box from Stipa 2 at Sonari, from the 
Sunga period (2nd cent. B.C.). 


5 See earlier, p. 190, in the notes. 
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12. Hemavata (LUpers, 158) : Soapstone box from Stipa 2 at Sonari, from the 

. Sunga period (2nd cent. B.C.). 

13. Hemavata (Lipers, 655; MasyuMDaR, 3): Soapstone box from Stipa 2 at 
Safici, from the Sunga period (2nd cent. B.C.). 


III. — Vatsiputriyas (Sarvastivadin subsect) 
14, Vatsiputrika (LUpers, 923) : Buddhist pillar at Sarnath (Varanasi, from the 
Gupta period (4th cent.). 


‘IV. — Mahisasakas (Sarvastivadin subsect) 
15. Mahifsajsaka (EI, XX, p. 24) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the year 11 
of Ehuvula Santamila II of the Iksvakus (end of 3rd cent.). 
16. Mahisdsaka (EI, I, p. 238) : Kura pillar in the Salt Range (Punjab), from 
the reign of Toramana Shaha Jativia (end of Sth cent.). 


V. — Kasyapiyas (Sarvastivadin subsect) 

17. Ka... (KONow, p. 63) : Inscribed pottery from Takht-i-Bahi, undated. 

18, KaSavia (Konow, p. 88) : Copper ladle from Taxila, the gift of Isparaka, 
probably Aspavarma, vassal of Azes II, ca 5-19 A.C. (see above p. 460). 

19. Kasyaviya (KONOw, p. 89) : Copper ladle from Bedadi, in the kingdom of 
Urasa, undated. 

20. Kas[{yJaviya (KONOW, p. 122) : Pitcher from Palatt Dheri, undated. 

21, Kassapiya (LUpers, 904) : Buddhist (?) cave at Pabhosa, from the year 10 
of Udaka, probably the fifth Sunga (see above, p. 358). 

22. Sovasaka (LUpers, 1106) : Cave at Karli, from the year 24 of Vasisthiputra 
Puloma (ca 130-159). 


VI. — Sautrantikas (Sarvastivadin subsect)® 
23, Sutamtika (LODERs, 797) : Pillar at Bharhut, from the Sunga period (2nd 
cent. B.C.). 
24. Sutatika (Lipers, 635) : Safici, from the Sunga period. 
25. Sutatikini, Sutatikiné (LUpERS, 352, 319) : Safici, Sunga period. 


VII. — Dharmottartyas (Vatsiputriya subsect) 

26. Dhamutariya (LUDERS, 1094-5) : Gift, to the caitya at Karli, of two pillars, 
by the thera Satimita belonging to the Dharmottariya school in Sirparaka, 
undated. . 

27. Dhammutariya (Livers, 1152) : Cave at Junnar, undated. 


VIII. — Bhadrayaniyas (Vatsiputriya subsect) 

28. [Bhadayajniya (LOprERS, 987) : Cave at Kanheri, in the reign of Yajiiasri 
Satakarni (ca 174-203). 

29. Bhadrajanijja (LUpers, 1018) : Cave at Kanheri, undated. 

30. Bhaddavaniya (LUpeRs, 1123) : Cave at Nasik, from the year 19 of Vasisthi- 
putra Puloma (ca 130-159). 

31. Bhaddyaniya (LUprrs, 1124) : Cave at Nasik, from the years 19 and 22 of 
Vasisthiputra Puloma (ca 130 -159). 


© However, as we will see, it is doubtful whether the term sautrantika used by these 
inscriptions designates an adherent of the Sautrantika school. 
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32. 


57. 


58. 


IX. — Sammatiyas (Vatsiputriya subsect) 
Sammitiya (LUDERsS, 923) : Buddhist pillar at Sarnath (Varanasi), from the 
Gupta period (4th cent.). 


X. — Mahasamghikas 


. Mahasaghia (Konow, p. 48) : Mathura, Lion Capital (1st cent.). 
. Mahasamghiga (KONOW, p. 170) : Vessel of Wardak, from the year 51 of the 


Kaniska era (ca 179 A.D.). 


. Mahdasaghiya (LOvers, 1105) : Cave at Karli, from the year 18 of Gautami- 


putra Satakarni (ca 106-130). 


. Mahdsaghiya (LOpers, 1106) : Cave at Karli, from the year 24 of Vasi- 


sthiputra Puloma (ca 130-159). 


. Ayirahamgha (EI, XX, p. 17) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the year 6 of 


Mathariputra Virapurusadatta of the Iksvakus (ca 250-275). 


. Ayirahagha (El, XX, p. 20) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, dated as the 


preceding one. 


XI. — Bahusrutiyas (Mahasamghika subsect) 


. BahfusutiJaka (KONow, p. 122) : Pitcher from Palati Dheri, undated. 
. Bahusutiya (EI, XX, p. 24) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the reign of 


Mathariputra Virapurusadatta (ca 250-275). 


. Bahusutiya (El, XXI, p. 62) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the year 2 of 


Ehuvula Santamila II of the Iksvakus (end of 3rd cent.). 
XII. — Caitikas or Sailas (Mahasamgika subsect) 


. Cetikiya (LODERS, 1248) : Inscribed stone from pemaravats from the reign of 


Vasisthiputra Puloma (ca 130-159). 


. Cetika (MOrRTI, No. 33, p. 278) : Tile from Amaravati, n.d. 

. Cetiyavamdaka (LOpers, 1233) : Sculpture at Amaravati, n.d. 

. Cetiavadaka (LUpeERS, 1263) : Sculpture at Amaravati, n.d. 

. Cetika of Rajagiri (LUpers, 1250) : Sculpture at Amaravati, n.d. 
. Jadikiya (LOpERS, 1244) : Pillar of Amaravati, n.d. 

. Cetika (LUpers, 1130) : Cave at Nasik, n.d. 

. Cetiya (LUpERs, 1171) : Cave at Junnar, n.d. 

. Seliya (LOpeERS, 1270) : Pillar of Amaravati, n.d. 

. Mahdvanaseliya (Livers, 1230) : Pillar of Amaravati, n.d. 

. Mahavanasela (Ltpers, 1272) : Sculpture at Amaravati, n.d. 


XIII. — Piirva- and Aparasailas (subdivisions of the Sailas) 


. Puvaselfi]ya (El, XXIV, p. 259) : Pillar with dharmacakra at Dharanikota, 


probably dating from Vasisthiputra Puloma (ca 130-159). 


. Puvaseliya (An. Rep. A.S.1., 1923-24, p. 83) : Alliiru (Kistna District), n.d. 
. Aparamahdavinaseliya (EI, XX, p. 17) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the 


year 6 of Mathariputra Virapurusadatta (ca 250-275). 


. Aparamahavinaseliya (EI, XX, p. 19) : Pillar at Nagarjunikonda, from the 


year 6 of the same king. 

Aparamahdavinaseliya (El, XX, p. 21) : Temple at Nagarjunikonda, from the 
year 18 of the same king. 

[Apajraseliya (El, XXVII, p. 4) : Tile from Ghantasala, formerly Ukhasiri- 
vadhamana, the Bardamana of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 93). 
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59. Aparisela (LOpers, 1020, with the correction in THQ, XVIII, 1942, p. 60) : 
Cave at Kanheni, n.d. 


XIV. — Andhaka subsects 


61. Rajagiri (toponym) (LUpers, 1225) : Sculpture at Amaravati, n.d. 
62. Sidhata (LUprrs, 1281; MUrtTI, No. 102, p. 298) : Sculpture at Amaravati, 
n.d. 
XV. — Sinhalese Theras 
63. Tambapa[mjnaka (EI, XX, p. 22) : Temple at Nagarjunikonda, from the 
year 14 of Mathariputra Virapurusadatta of the Iksvakus (ca 250-275). 


The present list, drawn at random from epigraphical finds, is presu- 
mably incomplete, and new discoveries will contribute to its enrichment. 
We should be careful not to draw hasty conclusions from it, but we can 
nevertheless try and interpret it in the light of the literary sources. 

From the end of the ancient era, the Sarvastivadins (Nos. 1-10) were 
firmly established in the North-West and the district of Mathura, and 
were also represented in Sravasti and Varanasi. In the second century 
B.C., Avanti honoured the remains of the Haimavata saints (Nos. 11- 
13), also known by the name of Mulasthaviras. 

According to Vasumitra, the Sarvastivadins gave birth to four daughter 
schools : |. the Vatsiputriyas and their subsects : Dharmottariyas, 
Bhadrayaniyas, Sammatiyas and Sannagarikas; 2. the Mahisasakas and 
their Dharmaguptaka sub-sect; 3. the Kasyapiyas, also called Suvarsa- 
kas; 4. the Sautrantikas. 

From the inscriptions we see, in the Gupta period, the Vatsiputriya- 
Sammattyas (Nos. 14 and 32) replace the Sarvastivadins in Varanasi. — 
The Mahisasakas (Nos. 15 and 16) are recorded only at Kura in the Salt 
Range, and at Nagarjunikonda in Andhra country, where they formed 
an islet in the middle of the Mahasamghikas; furthermore, their Vinaya 
was discovered in Ceylon by Fa hsien. — The Kasyapiyas (Nos. 17-21) 
were fairly numerous in the North-West and were represented at Prab- 
hosa near Kausdmbi; a Suvarsaka (No. 22) with an Iranian name, 
Harapharana and living in Abulama, presented a pavilion with nine cells 
to the community at Karli. — As for the Sautrantikas, they represented 
a philosophical movement rather than a homogenous sect : up until now 
the existence of Sautrantika monasteries has not been attested by any 
inscriptions. The expressions sutamtika, sutatakini recorded by Nos. 23- 
25 seem to be epithets applied to particular people «versed in the 
Siitras», rather than names of sects. 

Of the four sects which sprang from the Vatsiputriyas, only three 
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appear on the inscriptions : the Dharmottariyas (Nos. 26-27), in Sirpa- 
raka and Junnar; the Bhadrayaniyas (Nos. 28-31), at Nasik and Kanhe- 
ri; finally, the Sammatiyas (No. 32) in Varanasi. We do not know where 
to localize the Sannagarikas, whose name means «dwelling in the Six 
Towns», but which can also be interpreted as Sandagairika «dwelling in 
the Dense Forest». 

The same obscurity envelops the Dharmaguptakas, a separate sect 
from the Mahisasakas. No inscription mentions them as a sect, Dharma- 
gupta always being a proper name applied sometimes to the laity 
(Lopers, Nos. 615, 727, 1185) and sometimes to the religious (LUDERs, 
Nos. 154, 288). At the time of Hsiian tsang and I ching, small groups of 
Dharmaguptakas were mentioned in Uddiyana, Central Asia and-China. 
They were especially influential in this last country where their Prati- 
moksa was the rule for a long time. 

Even while maintaining most of their strength in Magadha until the 
time of I ching (end of the seventh century), the Mahasamghikas, during 
their long history, had already migrated to Mathura, in Sirasena 
country (No. 33), Wardak in the North-West, where they possessed the 
Varamaregra Vihara (No. 34), and also to K€rli on the west coast (Nos. 
35-36), where they were neighbours of the Dharmottariyas. However, in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the Mahasamghikas’ main fief 
was Andhra country, in particular the district of Guntur : there the sect 
often assumed the title of Ayirahamgha «Holy Community» (Nos. 37- 
38). It split into numerous subschools, in particular the Bahusrutiyas, 
Caitikas or Sailas. 

The BahuSrutiya sect had its monastery in Andhra country, at 
Nagarjunikonda (Nos. 40-41), but also migrated to the North-West, to 
Palati Dheri (No. 39). 

The Caitikas or Caityavandakas (Nos. 42-47) were numerous in 
Andhra country, where they had built the finest shrines of the period, 
known by the name of mahdcaitya. The inscriptions mention the Maha- 
cetiya of Dhanyakataka or Dharanikota, which should doubtless be 
identified with the famous stiipa at Amaravati (LUpers, 1243; MormTI, 
No. 45, p. 282), the Mahacetiya of Velagiri-Jaggavyapeta (LUpERs, 
1202), the Mahacetiya of Nagarjunikonda-Nibagutta (EI, XX, p. 22), 
the Mahiacetiya of Rajagiri (LUpERs, 1225) and, finally, the Mahdcetiya 
of Kantakasela (EI, XX, p. 22) in which J.P. Vogel recognized the 
Kantakossyla emporium mentioned by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 15) and located 
by him near the mouth of the river Maisolos (= Krsna). During the era 
of the great Satavahanas, namely in the second century A.D., some 
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Caitikas shared the caves at Nasik (No. 48) with the Bhadrayaniyas, and 
those at Junnar (No. 49) with the Dharmottartyas. 

Some Mahasamghika religious occupied the wooded mountains near 
Dhanyakataka and took the name of Sailas (No. 50) or of Mahavana- 
Sailas (Nos. 51-52). Hstian tsang (T 2087, ch. 10, p. 930c) relates that, on 
a mountain situated to the east of Dhanyakataka, there was the 
monastery of the Purvasaila «Eastern Mountain», while, to the west of 
the city, stood the monastery of the Aparasaila «Western Mountain». 
In fact, the inscriptions carefully distinguish the Purvasailas of Dharani- 
kota (No. 53) — also represented at Alluru, district of Kistna (No. 54) 
— from the AparaSailas known in Nagarjunikonda by the name of 
Aparamahavinaseliya (Nos. 55-57). The latter also occupied, in the 
district of Kistna, the site of Ukhasirivadhamana, at the location of the 
present-day village of Ghantasala, thirteen miles west of Masulipatam 
(No. 58). Moreover, they migrated to Kanheri (No. 59) on the western 
coast, where they were neighbours to the Bhadrayaniyas; their remote- 
ness did not prevent their compatriots, the laity of Dhenukakata or 
Dhanyakataka, from continuing to support them financially. 

The Amaravati inscriptions also mention the Sidhatas (No. 62) and 
Rajagirinivasikas (Nos. 60-61), known to the Pali sources by the names 
of Siddhatthakas (Dpv., V, 54; Mhv., V, 12) and Rajagiriyas (ibid.). They 
formed part of the Andhaka sect. 

The religious donations recorded by the inscriptions came not only 
from individuals, but also from clans (kula), groups (gana) and associa- 
tions (sahaya). Among the latter, some could have been Buddhist sects 
not mentioned in literature : Saphineyakas (= Savinayakas) and Tapa- 
siyas from Ujjayini (LUpERs, 198, 229, 219, 220, 228, 307, 409), Aparaiji- 
tas and Apaguriyas from Junnar (1158, 1163, 1152), Lamkudiyas from 
Bharukaccha (1169) and aira (arya) Utayipabhahis from Amardavati 
(1276). This seems to indicate that the fragmentation of the Samgha 
went much further than the traditional lists lead us to suppose. 


THE FILIATION OF THE SECTS. — The sects already had a long history 
behind them when certain chroniclers, both Chinese and Indian, conceiv- 
ed the idea of compiling their genealogical tree, drafting their history, 
or rather legend, and listing their doctrines. As they had insufficient 
material to do this, they supplemented the lack of information with 
treasures of the imagination, ceaselessly returning to the work in order 
to bring it up to date and adapt it, after a fashion, to the situation of the 
moment. The compilation continued for centuries, it could even be said 
that it is still going on if we consider the efforts of modern historians to 
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draw up a table of the filiation of the sects’. Here, we would like, 
without further complicating a matter which is already sufficiently 
confused, merely to set out the state of the sources. 

«The number of sects», wrote Kern, «is fixed by convention at 
eighteen; just as in theory, there are eighteen Purdna, and eighteen castes 
are sometimes accepted. The facts are, in all three cases, contrary to 
theory. If we add up the names in the different lists, of which no two 
agree, the total is higher than the official figure. In one of those lists 
(Dpv., V, 51), the oldest of all, it is expressly said that there are eighteen 
sects and, at the same time, it is asserted that there are twenty-four of 
them» ®. 

However, if the chroniclers maintained the figure of eighteen, it is 
because of its traditional value and because the first official list, or that 
considered to be such, stopped at that number. Subsequently, new sects 
were to be added to the old ones. 

The interest of the early chroniclers was above all focused on the 
subdivisions to be established between the sects, whether they were 
eighteen in number or twenty-four. Thus we see successively appearing, 
in chronological order, lists with two, three, five, then four subdivisions. 
They present, roughly, the internal situation of the Samgha at different 
centuries in its history. 


1. — LISTS WITH TWO SUBDIVISIONS 


1. List By THE StHAviRAS. — In his History of Indian Buddhism 
(pp. 270-1), which appeared in 1608, the Tibetan compiler Taranatha 
reproduces a list of eighteen sects with two subdivisions which he 
attributes to the Sthaviras or Elders : 


I. Mahasamghikas : 1. Milamahasamghikas, 2. Vyavaharikas, 3. Lokottarava- 
dins, 4. BahuSrutiyas, 5. Prajfiaptivadins, 6. Caitikas, 7. Purvasailas, 
8. Aparasailas. 

II. Sthaviras : 1. Mulasthaviras, 2. Sarvastivadins, 3. Vatsiputriyas, 4. Dharmot- 
tariyas, 5. Bhadradyaniyas, 6. Sammatiyas, 7. Mahisasakas, 8. Dharma- 
guptakas, 9. Suvarsakas, 10. Uttariyas. 


Taranatha does not cite his source, but several early lists adopted the 
same subdivision. 


2. List BY VASUMITRA. — A certain Vasumitra who lived in the 
fourth century after the Nirvana (first or second century A.D.?); and 


7 See, in A. BAREAU, Les Sectes bouddhiques, p. 30, a table “‘which should represent with 
near certainty the real filiation of the sects”. 
® After H. KERN, Histoire du bouddhisme dans I Inde, \l, Paris, 1903, p. 481. 
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who, rightly or wrongly, has been identified with the great Sarvastivadin 
master of the Vibhdsa and the KoSa (V, p. 53), wrote a Samayabhedopa- 
racanacakra which was translated three times into Chinese and once into 
Tibetan : 

a. Shih pa pu lun, T 2032, p. 17b-c; tr. in the fifth cent., attributed to 
Kumiérajiva (cf. P. DEMIEVILLE, Versions chin. du Milinda, p. 48, n.1.). 

b. Pu chih i lun, T 2033, p. 20a-b, tr. by Paramartha between 557 and 
569. Paramartha’s version and commentary have been translated into 
French by P. DeMIEVILLE, Origine des sectes, MCB, I, 1931, pp. 15-64. 

c. I pu chung lun lun, T 2031, p. 15a-b, tr. by Hstian tsang in 602. This 
version has been translated into English by J. Masupa, Origin and 
Doctrines of Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, II, 1925, pp. 1-78; into 
French by A. BAREAU, Trois traités sur les Sectes bouddhiques JA, 1954, 
pp. 235-66. 

d. Gzun lugs-kyi bye-brag bkod-pahi hkhor-lo, Tanjur, Mdo XC, 11 
(Coroier, III, p. 414; Latou, p. 1175). The colophon gives the author as 
Vasubandhu or Vasumitra, the translator as Dharmakara. This version 
has been translated into German by M. VassiLiev, Der Buddhismus, 
Berlin, 1860, p. 224 sq. 

586 e. I pu chung lun shi chi, TKS, A, LXXXII, 3, 217a sq. : Chinese 
commentary by K’uei chi on Hsiian tsang’s version «according to 
instructions received from the latter, as the translation proceeded». 

According to the version by Hsiian tsang, which differs only a little 
from those by Kumarajiva and Paramartha, Vasumitra divided the sects 
in the following way : 


I. Mahasamghikas: !. Ekavyavaharikas, 2. Lokottaravadins, 3. Kaukkutikas (or 
Kaukilikas), 4. Bahusrutiyas, 5. Prajiiaptivadins, 6. CaityaSailas, 7. Apa- 
rasailas, 8. UttaraSailas. 

If. Sthaviravada : 

1. Sarvastivada or Hetuvada 

3. Dharmottariyas 

4. Bhadrayaniyas 

5. Sammatiyas 

6. Channagirikas (or Sannagarikas) 

7. Mahisasakas : 8. Dharmaguptakas 
9. Kasyapiyas or Sauvarsakas 
10. Sautrantikas or Samkrantivadins 
11. Milasarvastivada or Haimavatas 


2. Vatsiputriyas 


Still according to Vasumitra, it was the heresy provoked by Maha- 
deva I, in the year 116 of the Nirvana, which led to the final scission of 
the Samgha into Mahasamghikas and Sthaviras?. 


> See above, pp. 275-276, 288. 
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In the second century after the Nirvana, the Mahasamghikas, who 
had withdrawn north of Rajagrha, split into four schools : Ekavyavaha- 
rikas, Lokottaravadins, Kaukkutikas and Bahusrutiyas, the latter hav- 
ing as their master a certain Yajfavalkya, who was versed in the 
profound meaning of the writings. — In the third century after the 
Nirvana, the controversies aroused over the subject of ordination by 
Mahadeva II led to further dissension : the partisans of the heresiarch 
made for the mountainous regions (of Andhra country?) where they 
formed the CaityaSaila sect which soon divided into Easterners (Purva- 
Sailas) and Westerners (Uttarasailas). 

During the two centuries which followed the Nirvana, the Sthavira 
school preserved its homogeneity under the authority of famous masters 
who transmitted the holy word : Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, 
Sanavasin, Upagupta, Pirna, Mecaka and Katyayaniputra. After the 
death of the latter, at the beginning of the third century after the 
Nirvana, the Sthaviravada split into two : 1. the traditionalist Sthaviras, 
who remained faithful to the teaching of the stitras and who, having 
withdrawn to the Snowy Mountains, took the name of Haimavatas; 2. 
the Sarvastivadins, adherents of Katyayaniputra whose research in the 
field of Abhidharma appeared as ominous innovations. 

During the third century after the Nirvana, and at the beginning of 
the fourth, the Sarvastivadins engendered four schools : Vatsiputriyas, 
Mahisasakas, Kasyapiyas and Sautrantikas. 

‘The founder of the Vatsiputriyas was the brahmin Vatsiputra whose 
master Rahula had taught him the Sdriputrabhidharma in nine parts, or 
Dharmalaksandbhidharma. His disciples attempted to complete its mean- 
ing by means of siitras, and this enrichment of the doctrine caused the 
blossoming of four new schools : Dharmottariyas, Bhadrayaniyas, Sam- 
matiyas (founded by the Arhat Sammita) and Channagirikas. 

The Mahisadsakas were started by a brahmin who, before taking up 
the religious life, «rectified the earth» as a district governor; having 
become an Arhat, he made use of the Vedas and Sanskrit grammar in 
order to adorn the sutras of the Buddha. Springing from the Mahisasa- 
kas, the Dharmaguptakas compiled a « Basket of the Bodhisattvas» and 
justified this innovation by invoking the authority of Maudgalyayana. 

The Kasyapiyas or Sauvarsakas owe their origin to the Arhat Suvar- 
saka Kasyapa, purportedly a contemporary of the Buddha and author 
of a both apologetic and moralizing collection of texts. 

The Sautrantikas or Samkrantivadins, as their names indicate, ack- 
nowledged no authority except that of the sutras and taught the passage 
of the skandha through existences. 
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We have already pointed out the factitious nature of the information 
supplied by Vasumitra. 


3. List IN THE SARIPUTRAPARIPRCCHA, — The twofold subdivision 
also appears in a Mahasamghika compilation, a mediocre Chinese 
translation of which was made by an unknown hand between the years 
317 and 420 A.D. : the Sariputrapariprecha, T 1465, p. 900c. 


1. Vyavaharas 
2. Lokottaras 
3. Kukkulikas 2nd cent. p. Nirv. 
I. Mahasamghikas 4. Bahusrutakas 
5. Prajfiaptivadins 
6. Mahadevas 
7. Caitras (Caitikas) 3rd cent. p. Nirv. 
8. Mataras (UttaraSailas) 
2. Mahisasakas 
1. Sarvastivadins 3. Dharmaguptakas 
4. Suvarsas 
6. Dhamottarikas | 3rd cent. 
‘ 5. Vatsiputriyas 7. Bhadrayaniyas | p. Nirv. 
II. Sthaviras 8. Sammatiyas 
9. Sannagarikas 
10. Kasyapiyas 
11. Sutravadins 
12. Samkrantikas 4th cent. p. Nirv. 


4. PALI List. — The Pali and Sinhalese sources, Dipavamsa (V, 39-54); 
Mahavamsa (V, 1-13), Kathdvatthu-atthakatha (pp. 2-3, 5 and passim) 
which date from about the fifth century; the Mahdabodhivamsa (pp. 96- 
97) from the end of the tenth century, the Nikayasamgraha (pp. 6-9) 
from the fourteenth century; finally, the Sdsanavamsa (pp. 14, 24-5) 
from the end of the nineteenth century, set out the genealogy of the sects 
in an identical fashion : 


N 


. Pannattis 
1. Gokulikas 3. Bahussutakas or Bahulikas 


I. Mahasamghikas . Cetiyas 


> 


5. Ekavyoharikas 
2. Sabbatthivada— 3.Kassapiyas 


1 
1. Mahimsdsakas 4.Samkantikas 
5. Suttavadas 
Il. Theravada 6. Dhammaguttikas 
8. Dhammuttariyas 
ba 9. Bhadrayanikas 
7. Vajjiputtakas | 19 Chandagarikas 
11. Sammitiyas 
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With regard to the date of the formation of the sects, the chronicle 
(Mhy., V, 2, 11-13) supplies the following facts : 

1. During the first hundred years after the Nirvana (486-386 B.C.), 
the school of the Theras was «one and united». 

2. During the second century, between the second council (100 p. 
Nirv. = 386 B.C.) and the third (236 p. Nirv. = 250 B.C.), the eighteen 
(var. seventeen) sects listed above were formed. 

3. During the third century p. Nirv. (286-186 B.C.), six new sects 
developed on the Indian subcontinent : Hemavatas, Rajagiriyas, Sid- 
dhatthikas, Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas and Vajiriyas. Some of these, as 
we Saw, are mentioned on the Amardavati inscriptions. According to the 
Nikayasamegraha (tr. C.M. FERNANDO, Colombo, 1908, p. 9), these were 
six Mahdsamghika subsects which emerged from the main body in the 
year 255 p. Nirv. (231 B.C.) and which later led to three further sects : 
Vetulyas, Andhakas and Anya-Mahasamghikas!°, 

4. In 236 p. Nirv. (250 B.C.), the Theravada migrated to Ceylon, 
under the leadership of Mahinda. It was represented on the island by 
monks from the Mahavihara who occupied, to the south of Anuraddha- 
pura, the Mahameghavana which had been placed at their disposal by 
King Devanampiyatissa. The holy enclosure contained the Thiparama 
Dagaba built by Devanampiyatissa (cf. p. 269), the Bodhi tree, a branch 
of which had been brought from Gaya by Samghamitta (cf. pp. 269- 
270), the uposatha hall of the Lohapasada constructed by Dutthaga- 
mani and the greatly renowned Mahathipa, or Ruvanveli Dagaba, 
erected by the same sovereign (pp. 363-364). Nowadays the monks of 
the Mahavihara still consider themselves to be the most authorized 
holders of the Buddhist doctrine and discipline. It would be wronging 
them to confuse them with the other schools : «The Theravada», they 
say, «like a giant fig-tree, contains, without omissions or additions, the 
integral teaching of the Victorious One; the other schools grew (on it) 
like thorns on a tree» (Dpv., V, 52). 

However, internal dissensions destroyed the unity of the Theravada 
even in Ceylon. 

1. In the reign of Vattagamani, in the year 454 p. Nirv. (32 B.C.) 
exactly, in circumstances recorded above (pp. 370-371), some laxist 
monks separated from their colleagues at the Mahavihara and went to 
occupy, to the north of Anuradhapura, the newly established monastery 
of the Abhayagiri where they formed the Dhammarucika sect (Mhv., 
XXXII, 97). 


10 See above, pp. 288-289. 
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2. In the reign of Voharikatissa (746-768 p. Nirv. = 260-282 A.D.), 
the Mahayanist heresy, known in Ceylon by the name of Vetullavada, 
made its appearance on the island. Contested by the minister Kapila 
(Dpv., XXII, 43-4; Mhv., XXXVI, 41), it retained some more or less 
overt adherents among the Dhammarucikas. 

3. In the reign of Gothakabhaya (785-798 p. Nirv. = 299-312 A.D.), 
a Dhammarucika faction formed itself into a separate body, at the 
monastery of the Dakkhinavihara, where it took the name of Sagaliya 
(Mhv., V, 13). According to the Nikayasamgraha, the scission, provoked 
by the Thera Sagala, occurred in the year 795 p. Nirv. (309 A.D.). 

4. In the reign of Mahasena (808-835 p. Nirv. = 322-349 A.D.), these 
Sagaliyas went to occupy the new Jetavana monastery founded in 
Anuradhapura on the instigation of the monk Tissa of the Dakkhina- 
rama (Mhv., XXXVII, 32-3). From then on, they took the name of 
Jetavaniyas. 


5. List IN THE MANJUSRIPARIPRCCHA. — This work (T 468, p. 50la-c), 
translated into Chinese by Samghabhara in 518, contains a list of 
eighteen sects arranged into two groups and presented as each emerging 
from one another at a century’s interval. 


I. Mahasamghikas : 1. Ekavyavaharikas — 2. Lokottaravadins — 3. Kaukullikas 
— 4, Bahusrutiyas — 5. Caitikas — 6. PurvaSailas — 7. UttaraSailas. 

II. Sthaviras : 1. Sarvastividins —> 2. Haimavatas — 3. Vatsiputriyas — 
4. Dharmottariyas — 5. Bhadrayaniyas — 6. Sammatiyas —> 7. Sandagai- 
rikas — 8. Mahisasakas — 9. Dharmaguptakas — 10. Kasyapiyas — 
11. Sautrantikas. 


6. List I oF BHAvya. — There exists in the Tanjur, Mdo XC, 12 
(Cordier, III, p. 414) a Nikayabhedavibhangavyakhyana, translated into 
Tibetan by Dipamkara&srijnana <Atisa> (981-1054 A.D.) with the title of 
Sde pa tha dad par hbyed pa dan rnam par bsad pa. Its author was a 
certain Bhavya, possibly the same as the great writer Bhaviveka or 
Bhavaviveka, who lived in the second half of the sixth century A.D. and 
was the founder of the Svatantrika-Sautrantika branch of the Madhya- 
maka. 

The Nikdyabheda has been translated by W.W. RockHILL, Life of 
Buddha, London, 1884, pp. 181-96, by M. WALLESER, Die Sekten des 
alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927, pp. 78-93 and by A. BAREAU, Trois 
traités..., JA, 1956, pp. 167-91. The work contains no less than three 
lists of sects : the first and third in two subdivisions, the second in three. 

List I (ROCKHILL, p. 182; WALLESER, pp. 78-9; BAREAU, p. 168), which 
reproduces the traditional Sthavirian scheme, begins with the following 
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information : «one hundred and sixty years after the Parinirvana of the 
Bhagavat Buddha, when King Dharmasoka was ruling in Kusumapura 
(= Pataliputra), a great schism broke out in the Samgha, consequent to 
some controversies, and at first the community divided into two schools, 
the Mahasamghikas and the Sthaviras». 


I. Mahasamghikas : 1. Milamahasamghikas, 2. Ekavyavaharikas, 3. Lokottara- 
vadins, 4. Bahusrutiyas, 5. Prajiiaptivadins, 6. Caitikas, 7. Piirvasailas, 
8. Aparasailas. 

II. Sthaviras : 1. Milasthaviras or Haimavatas, 2. Sarvastivadins or Vibhajyava- 
dins, Hetuvadins, Muruntakas, 3. Vatsiputriyas, 4. Dharmottariyas, 
5. Bhadrayaniyas, 6. Sammatiyas also called Avantakas and Kurukullas, 
7. Mahisasakas, 8. Dharmaguptakas, 9. Suvarsakas or Kasyaplyas, 
10. Uttariyas or Samkrantivadins. 


7. THE SAMMATIYA List (= List III of Bhavya, list III of Taranatha). 
— The Sammattyas’ concept of the origin and filiation of the sects is 
known from the concordant information supplied by Bhavya’s list III 
(ROCKHILL, p. 186; WALLESER, p. 81, BAREAU, JA, 1956, pp. 172-3) and 
Taranatha’s list III (pp. 271-2). 


The genealogical tree of the schools is preceded by the famous passage 
regarding the Mahasadmghika schism in 137 after the Nirvana, and 
which has been examined above (pp. 281-282, 288). 

As for the sects this is how the Sammatiyas understood their filiation : 


I. Mahasamghika trunk 
1. Ekavyavahdarikas 
3. Bahusrutiyas 
2. Gokulikas 4. Prajfiaptivadins 
5. Caitikas 
Il. Sthavira trunk 
4, Mahisdsakas 
3. Vibhajyavadins | 5. Dharmaguptakas 
2. Sarvastivadins 6. Tamrasatiyas 
7. Kasyapiyas 
8. Samkrdntivadins 
11. Dharmottariyas 
10. Mahagiriyas } 12. Bhadrayaniyas 
13. Sannagarikas 


1. Milasthaviras 


9. Vatsiputriyas 


14. Sammatiyas 
15. Haimavatas 


2. — LISTS WITH THREE SUBDIVISIONS 


While the lists with two groupings were still in circulation, a list with 
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three subdivisions was issued which accepted as the forerunners not only 
the Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas, but also the Vibhajyavadins, suppor- 
ters of some distinctions introduced by certain schools into the philoso- 
phical debate. 


1. MAHASAMGHIKA LIST. —- Taranatha (p. 271) presents a list with 
three subdivisions as being of Mahasamghika origin. 


hod as 2. Mulasarvastivadins 
be Rarwasuvadins { 3. Sautrantikas 

I. Sthaviras 

5. Sammatiyas 

6. Dharmottariyas 

7. Bhadrayaniyas 

8. Sannagarikas 


4. Vatsiputriyas 


Il. Mahasamghikas : 1. Milamahasamghikas, 2. Pirvasailas, 3. Aparaéailas, 
4. Rajagirikas, 5. Haimavatas, 6. Caitikas, 7. Siddharthikas, 8. Gokulikas. 

Il. Vibhajyavadins : 1. Mahisasakas, 2. Kasyapiyas, 3. Dharmaguptakas, 
4. Tamrasativas. 


The somewhat late nature of this listing is evident from the mention 
of the Rajagirikas and Haimavatas recorded in the Mahdvamsa (V, 13) 
as sects of the third century after the Nirvana. The Tamrasatiyas, also 
called Tamraparniyas, are the religious of Taprobane (Ceylon); they 
included in their ranks famous scholars whose theories were to be 
discussed by Vasubandhu and Asanga. 


List I] oF BHavya. — Bhavya’s list I] (ROCKHILL, p. 186; WALLESER, 
p. 81; Bargeau, JA, 1956, p. 171) reproduces the foregoing, word for 
word. 


3. — LISTS WITH FIVE SUBDIVISIONS 


1. THE FIVE SCHOOLS. — From the fourth century of the Christian era 
onwards, we find in the Indian and particularly the Chinese texts many 
allusions to five schools, always the same, as though they were, if not the 
only ones, at least the most important : 


1. T 1470, ch. 2, p. 925c 29 : Ta pi ch'iu san ch'ien wei i, a translation of 
which, attributed to An Shih kao (148-170 A.D.), probably dates from the 
fourth or fifth century. This passage deals with the colour of the monastic robe : 
red for the Sarvastivdadins, black for the Dharmaguptakas, magnolia for the 
Kasyapiyas, blue for the Mahisasakas, yellow for the Mahasamghikas (cf. Ltn, 
AM, pp. 80-1). 

2. T 1465, p. 900c : Sariputrapariprccha, translated into Chinese by an 
anonymous scholar between 317 and 420. It deals with the same colours : yellow 
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for the Mahasamghikas, dark red for the Dharmaguptakas, black for the 
Sarvastivadins, magnolia for the Kasyapiyas, blue for the Mahisasakas (cf. Lin, 
AM, pp. 81-2). 

3. T 397, ch. 22, p. 159 : Mahdsamnipdtasitra, translated into Chinese 
between 414 and 421. It contains a prediction by the Buddha regarding various 
classes of disciples : Dharmaguptakas, Sarvastivadins, Kasyapiyas, Mahisasakas, 
Vatsiputriyas and Mahasamghikas. However, even while differentiating six 
groups, the passage concludes with a general remark on the five schools (cf. Lin, 
AM, pp. 299-300). 

4. T 1425, ch. 40, p. 5486 : Postscripts by Fa hsien to his translation of the 
Mo ho séng ch’i ld made, in collaboration with Buddhabhadra, from 416 to 418. 
The passage lists five schools : Dharmaguptakas, Mahisasakas, Kasyapiyas, 
Sarvastivadins and Mahasamghikas. 

5. T 2145, ch. 3, pp. 20-1 : Ch’u san tsang chi chi by Séng ‘yu (444-518), in 
which the Chinese scholar compiled the history of five Vinayas : 1. Sarvastivadin 
Vin. or Shih sung li (T 1435), 2. Dharmaguptaka Vin. or Ssu fén li (T 1428), 
3. Mahisdsaka Vin. or Wu fén li (T 1421), 4. Mahasamghika Vin. or Mo ho séng 
ch’i li (T 1425) which he identifies with that of the Vatsiputriyas, 5. Kasyapiya 
Vin. which has not :been translated into Chinese (cf. Lin, AM, pp. 297-8). 

6. T 2059, ch. 11, p..403a : Kao séng chiian by Hui chiao (519-544) who 
speaks of five Arhats, disciples of Upagupta and founders of five Vinaya schools 
: Sarvastivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahasamghika, Mahisasaka and Kasyaptya. 

7. T 190, ch. 60, p. 932a 17 : Abhiniskramanasitra translated into Chinese by 
Jfanagupta in 597. The colophon lists five parallel but separate biographies of 
the Buddha, belonging to five different schools : Mahasamghika, Sarvastivadin, 
Kasyapiya, Dharmaguptaka and Mahisasaka. 

8. T 1852, p. 10a : San lun Asian i by Chi tsang, a Chinese of Parthian origin 
who lived from 549 to 623. He speaks of five contemporary Masters who, at the 
time of Upagupta, separated and founded five schools : Dharmaguptaka, 
Mahasamghika, Mahisdsaka, Kasyapiya and Vatsiputriya. 

9. T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8826 : Hsi yi chi. On his arrival in India in about 630, 
Hsiang tsang found five versions of the Vinaya in Uddiyana : Dharmaguptaka, 
Mahisasaka, Kasyapiya, Survastivadin and Mahasamghika. 

10. T 2131, ch. 4, p. 1113 : Fan i ming i chi, a kind of Mahdvyutpatti compiled 
by the Chinese Fa yin (1088-1158). It refers to the five disciples of Upagupta 
who divided a single great Vinayapitaka into five classes : Dharmaguptaka, 
Sarvastivadin, Kasyapiya, Mahisasaka and Vatsiputriya. 


This evidence, which could wr be added to, shows the vogue the 
theory of the Five schools enjoyed in India and especially China. 


2. List BY SENG ru. — The Chinese Séng yu (444-518), in his Ch’u san 
tsang chi chi (T 2145, ch. 3, p. 20a), made use of this tradition which was 
universally accepted in his time in order to attempt a new classification 
of the sects by taking the five schools as the forerunners. 
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4. Bhadrayaniyas 
5. Sannagarikas 


3. Dharmottariyas 
I. 1. Sarvastivadins 2. Vatsiputriyas 


Il. 6. Mahisasakas 


Ill. 7. Kasyapiyas { B- Samkrantias 


9. Sammatiyas 


_ 11. Ekavyavaharikas 
12. Bahusrutiyas 
IV. 10. Mahasamghikas 13. Prajiiaptivadins 
14, Caitikas 
15. Aparasailas 
16. Uttarasailas 
V. 17. Dharmaguptakas 


4. — LISTS WITH FOUR SUBDIVISIONS 


1. DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DHARMAGUPTAKAS. — In the list of the five 
schools drawn up in China, it was the Dharmaguptakas who most 
frequently occupied the place of honour. There is nothing surprising in 
this considering the rdle played by that school in the diffusion of the 
Vinaya in China. The first formularies (karmavdcanda) such as the T’an 
wu té lui pu tsa chieh mo (T 1432), translated in 252 by the foreign monk 
Samghavarman, and the Chieh mo (T 1433), translated in 254 by the 
Parthian Dharmasatya, pertained to that school. According to I ching, 
China followed mainly the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya and, from the 
evidence of J. de Groot, the Prdtimoksa of that school was considered to 
be the paramount code of Hinayanist Buddhism until the final years of 
the Empire?!. 

An apocryphal tradition recorded by Tao shih in his Fa yiian chu lin 
(T 2122, ch. 89, p. 944c) which he compiled in 668, claims that, under 
the Han, in the first chien ning year (168 A.D.), five Sramanas from 
North India, three Yiieh chih — including Fa ling — and two Indians, 
had translated the Pratimoksa and Karmavacand of the Dharmagupta- 
kas at Ch’ang an!?, However, as Fa ling lived at the end of the fourth 
century, he could not have played the part attributed: to him by this 
tradition'?; however the legend is true in that the disciplinary works of 


'! J.J.M. DE Groot, Le code du Mahayana en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 3. 

'2 Cf. S. Levi, Les seize Arhat protecteurs de la Loi, JA, 1916, pp. 40-1 of the off-print. 

13 Cf. P. PELLIoT, Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés, TP, 1920, No. 5, pp. 344-6. The first 
authenticated translation of the Pratimoksa is that made by Dharmakila in 250 A.D., but 
the work is lost. We do, however, possess a Tsa chieh mo (T 1432) and a Chieh mo (T 1433) 
of the Dharmaguptakas, translated, the former by Samghavarman in 252, the latter by 
Tan ti in 254. 
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the Dharmaguptakas reached China through the antecmediaty of monks 
from the North-West. 

With the exception of that last region, the Ghenhewapiakae played 
only an unobtrusive rdle on the Indian subcontinent. Buddhist inscrip- 
tions in Kharosthi and Brahmi make no mention of them. 

The Hinayanists who, at the time of Fa hsien (beginning of the fifth 
cent.), had 500 samgharamas in Uddiyana, were supplanted during the 
next two centuries by the Mahayanists. In approximately 630, Hsiian 
tsang in his Hsi yii chi (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8825), notes their disappearance : 
«On both banks of the Subhavastu river, there were formerly -1,400 
samgharamas, most of which are already deserted. In the past, the 
monks in that land numbered 18,000; now they have gradually dimi- 
nished. They all study the Mahayana and are engaged in the practice of 
meditation on quietude. They are skilful at reciting the texts, but do not 
seek to understand their profound meaning. Their disciplinary conduct 
is pure, and they are especially versed in magical formulae». The Master 
of the Law adds that those religious read the five Vinayas, particularly 
that of the Dharmaguptakas : this is the only allusion to that school in 
the Hsi yu chi. 

Half a century later, when I ching arrived in about 671, the situation 
had not improved : the town of Kuéa in Central Asia, Khotan and 
Uddiyana contained no more than a few Dharmaguptaka, Mahisdsaka 
and Kasyapiya monks, lost in the mass of Sarvastivadins and Milasar- 
vastivadins. 

Hence, from the sixth century A.D., the Dharmaguptakas had ceased 
to count as an Indian sect and, great though their influence had formerly 
been in China, they could no longer be retained in the lists as leaders. 
Hsiian tsang and I ching therefore forebore from mentioning them 
again, and replaced the old list of five groups with a new one which 
counted no more than four. 


2. THE FOURFOLD CENSUS BY HSUAN TSANG. — The Hsi yi chi 
contains abundant information on Buddhist India of the seventh century. 
Without attempting to establish the filiation of the schools, Hsiian tsang 
merely records, wherever he passed, the number of monasteries and 
monastics, occasionally indicating the qualities of the latter. 

Employing a purely descriptive method, he distinguishes eight catego- 
ries of religious in India : 

1. Mere bhiksus, not belonging to any definite school and scattered in 
small groups in lands more or less hostile to the Good Law; they 
generally had no precise doctrine and observed the precepts of their 
order only very imperfectly. 
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Hinayanist bhiksus whose school is not specified. 
Mahasamghikas and Lokottaravadins. 
Sarvastivadins. 

5. Sthaviras proper and Mahayanasthaviras, the latter influenced to a 
certain degree by Mahayanist theories. 

597 6. Sammatiyas, whose influence proved to be increasing. 

7. Mahaydanists en masse occupying certain regions such as Uddiyana 
(18,000), the Ghazni area (10,000), Magadha (10,000), Orissa (10,000), 
and Southern Kosala (10,000). 

8. Bhiksus «studying both the Hina- and Mahayana» : these were 
probably Mahayanists living in former Hinayanist monasteries, whose 
rules they continued to observe. 

According to this census, we note that during Hsiian tsang’s time only 
four Hinayanist schools were still represented : 1. Sthaviras and Ma- 
hayanasthaviras, 2. Mahasamghikas and Lokottaravadins; 3. Sarvasti- 
vadins; 4. Sammatiyas. There were a further several thousand Hinaya- 
nists whose sect or school could not be specified. 

This is the record established by Hsiian tsang : 


lS: 


I. Sthaviras 


Number Number References 
of monasteries of religious to T 2087 


1. Samatata 30+ 2,000 + ch. 10, p. 927 ¢ 23 
2. Dravida 100+ 10,000 + ch. 10, p. 931.¢4 


I*, Mahayana-sthaviras 


3. Bodh-Gaya Mahabodhisamgha- ch. 8, p. 918b14 
rama 
4. Kalinga 10+ ch. 10, p. 929a3 
. Ceylon 200+ ; ch. II, p. 934a14-15 
. Bharukaccha ae ch. II, p. 935c¢ 1-2 
. Surastra ch. Il, p. 936c15 


(597-598) 


1. Andar-ab 
(Hindtikush) 

2. Kasmira 

3. Dhanyakataka 
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II. Mahdsamghikas 


Number 
of monasteries 


Number References 
of religious to T 2087 


some tens ch. 12, p. 940a2 
100+ ch. 4, p. 888a7-8 
1,000 + ch. 10, p. 930c14 


a 


II*. Lokottaravadins 


4. Bamyan 


598 
Regions 


. Agni 
(QaraSahr) 

. Kuta 

. Bharuka 
(Aqsu) 

. Chieh-chih 
(Gaz Valley) 

. Kabhanda 
(Ta Kurgan) 

. Wu-sa 

. Ch'ia-sha 
(KaSgar) 

. Tamasavana 
(S. Kasmir) 

. Matipur 
(Bijnor District) 

. Navadevakula 
(S-E of 
Kanyakubja) 

. In Magadha 

. Tranaparvata 
(Monghyr) 

. Girjaratra 
(Gujarat) 


several tens 


several thousands | ch. 1, p. 873b12 


III. Sarvastivadins 


Number 
of monasteries 


10+ 
100+ 
some tens 
10+ 
10+ 
10+ 


some hundreds 


Number References 
of religious to T 2087 


. 870all 

. 870424 

. 87018 

. 873a27-28 
. 94109 

. 942b 16-17 


. 942¢19-20 
. 889b29 


. 891625 
- 896a 19-20 
. 925617 
. 926418 


. 936¢25 
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. Ahicchatra 

. Kapitha 
(Samk4sya) 

. Ayamukha 
(in Oudh) 

. Visoka 
(in Oudh) 
Sravasti 

. Kapilavastu 

. Varanasi'* 

. Mrgadava 
(Sarnath) 

. Vaisali 

. Tranaparvata 
(Monghyr) 

. Karnasuvarna 

. Malava 
(Baroda) 

. Valabhi 
(in Kathiawar) 

14. Anandapura 

. Sindh 

. A-tien-p’o- 
ch’ih-lo 
(Indus delta) 

. Pi-to-chih-lo 
(delta area) 

. A-fan-t’u 
(Middle Sindh) 


THE BUDDHIST SECTS 
IV. Sammatiyas 


Number Number 
of monasteries of religious 


1,000 + 
1,000 + 


1,000 + 
3,000 + 
some h. in ruins | very small number 
1,000 in ruins 3,000 (var., 30) 
30+ 3,000 + 
l 1,500 


1 very small number 
10+ 4,000 + 


10+ 
some hundreds 


100+ 


10+ 
some hundreds 


80+ 
50+ 


20+ 


(599) 


References 
to T 2087 


. 892¢29 
- 893a19 


. 897a 10-11 
. 898c12-13 
. 899a9 

. 9006 26-28 
. 905b 4-5 
. 905b17 


. 908b5 
. 926a 15-16 


. 928a20-21 
. 935c11 


- 9366 19-20 


. 936¢8 
p. 937a28 


. 937022 
. 93864 


. 938b17 


'* According to the Life of Hsian tsang (T 2053, ch. 3, p. 235c 3), Varanasi contained 
more than 30 monasteries inhabited by over 2,000 Sarvastivadin religious. However, we 
know from an inscription at Sarnath (LUpErs, 923) dating from the Gupta period that in 
Varanasi the Sammatiyas had taken over from the Sarvastivadins. 
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600 Hinaydnists (unspecified) 


Number Number References 
of monasteries © of religious to T 2087 


1. Bactra 100+ 3,000 + . . 872c 4-5 
2. Puskaravati 1 (in ruins) a few religious ‘ . 881a17-18 
. Po-lu-sha 1 50+ ; . 881b610-11 
(Sahbaz-Garhi) 
. Sakala 1 100+ ; . 889b 4-5 
. Kulita small number , . 890a3 
. Paryatra 8 (in ruins) very small number |ch. . 890a25-26 
(Bairat) 
. Sthanesvara 3 700 + : . 890c14 
. Srughna 5 1,000 + : . 891a21 


. Matipur 1 200+ ; . 891c017-18 
. Govisana 2 100+ ; . 892¢ 19-20 
. Prayaga 2 very small number | ch. . 897a24-25 
. Kausambi 10+ : . 898a 3-4 
14. Chan-chu 10+ : . 907c1 
(Ghazipur?) 
. Magadha 1 , . 925c13-14 
. Campa some tens : . 926¢20-21 


It ensues from this that, at the beginning of the seventh century, the 
adherents of the Hinayana were distributed as follows : 


Sthaviras 401 monasteries 36,800 religious 

Mahasamghikas 24 monasteries 1,100 religious 

Sarvastivadins 158 monasteries 23,700 religious 

Sammatiyas 1,351 monasteries 66,500 religious 

Unspecified 145 monasteries 6,700 religious 
2,079 134,800 


Incomplete though these statistics are, they nevertheless enable us to 
draw some interesting conclusions. 

1. Of the eighteen-plus traditional schools which are regularly mention- 
ed by the disputations, four played the part of forerunners to such an 
601 extent that they overshadowed all the others. The most important one 
was unquestionably that of the Sammatiyas who alone totalled half the 
Hinayanist Samgha. On the Indian subcontinent, the other three schools 
were Clearly declining. Of the 36,800 Sthaviras, 20,000 were to be found 
in Ceylon and 10,000 in the Deccan. The Mahasamghikas were in the 
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process of disappearing, except in the Hindiikush, where the imposing 
site of Bamyan still sheltered several thousand Lokottaravadins. The 
Sarvastivadins, formerly so powerful in the North-West, held their own 
there only with difficulty : of the 23,700 of them recorded, 19,800 were 
scattered in the oases of Central Asia : KaSgar, TaS Kurgan, Aqsu, 
Kuéa and QaraSahr. 

2. Of the 134,800 Hinaydnist monks counted, 6,700 did not belong to 
any definite school. Had it been otherwise Hsiian tsang, with his 
characteristic concern for exactitude and precision, would not have 
failed to mention it. 

3. Both in India and Central Asia, the respective importance of the 
Smail and Great Vehicle was palpably the same. According to the 
information supplied by Hsiian tsang (cf. E. Lamotte, Sur la formation 
du Mahayana, Asiatica, Festschrift Weller, Leipzig, 1954, pp. 394-5), the 
pure Mahayanists and the mixed Mahayanists (studying both the Small 
and Great Vehicle) together totalled 2,521 monasteries and 119, 430 
religious. These figures are quite close to those which could be produced 
by the Hinaydanists with their 2,079 monasteries and 134,800 religious. 


3. THE FOURFOLD CENSUS BY I CHING. — Less than a century after 
Hsiian tsang, the Chinese pilgrim I ching, who visited India and the 
South Seas from 671 to 695 of the Christian era, records in his Nan hai 
chi kuei nei fa chuan (T 2125, ch. 1, p. 20Sa-b) the following precise 
details : 


As for the division into various Nikayas (schools), according to the Western 
(Indian) tradition, there are only four great systems. With regard to their 
appearance and disappearance, and the diversity of their names, there is no 
agreement on such matters... Thus it is that in the five parts of India and in the 
islands in the South Seas, four Nikayas are spoken of everywhere. Nevertheless, 
the number of their adherents varies according to the locality... 

1. The Arya Mahasamghikanikaya is subdivided into seven sects. Each of the 
3 Pitakas contains 100,000 stanzas [i.e. 3 x 100,000 = 300,000 stanzas], which, in 
the Chinese tradition, makes nearly a thousand scrolls. 

2. The Arya Sthaviranikaya is subdivided into 3 sects, and its Tripitaka is the 
same size as that of the preceding school. 

3. The Arya Milasarvastivadanikaya is subdivided into 4 sects [but on p. 206c 
1-2, I ching mentions only three : !. Dharmaguptakas, 2. Mahisasakas, 
3. Kasyapiyas]. Its Tripitaka is also of the same size. 

4. The Arya Sammatiyanikaya is subvided into 4 sects and its Tripitaka is 
subdivided into 200,000 stanzas, 30,000 of which are Vinaya Stanzas. 

There are, however, many divergences with regard to the doctrinal traditions 
of these schools : it is in accordance with the present state of affairs that 18 sects 
are spoken of. As to the division into five main schools, I have heard nothing of 
that in the West's. 


'S Translation after Lin. 
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In connection with the geographical expansion of the four schools, I 
ching adds a few precise details : The Mahasamgha is followed in 
Magadha (Central India), a little in Lata and Sindhu (Western India), a 
little to the N. and S. of India; it coexists with other schools in eastern 
India, but is rejected in Ceylon. — The Sthavira predominates in the 
South, especially in Ceylon; it is followed in Magadha and, to some 
extent, in Lata and Sindhu; it coexists with other schools in Eastern 
India. — The Milasarvastivada flourishes in Magadha and has asserted 
itself throughout the North; it has a few adherents in Lata and Sindhu 
and coexists with other schools in Eastern India. — The Sammatiya is 
above all represented in Lata and Sindhu; it is practised in Magadha 
and, a little, in the South of India; it coexists with other schools in 
eastern India. 


4. THE SARVASTIVADIN LisT BY VINITADEVA. — The Sarvastivadins 
and Vinitadeva in particular recorded the state of affairs noted by Hstian 
tsang and I ching by establishing a fourfold division of the Samgha in 
which they inserted the eighteen traditional sects while replacing some of 
them with other later ones. This list with four groupings appears : 

a. in a passage in the Samayabhedoparacanacakranikayabhedopadar- 
Sanasamgraha by Vinitadeva, an author who lived between the end of 
the eighth century and the first part of the ninth. The work, the Sanskrit 
original of which is lost, exists in a Tibetan version in the Tanjur, Mdo 
XC, 13 (CorpiE, III, p. 414; LaLou, p. 117b). It has been translated, in 
whole or in part, by ROCKHILL, Life, pp. 181-93; Lin, AM, p. 185, note; 
BareEau, JA, pp. 192-200. 

b. in the Mahdvayutpatti (Nos. 9077-98), from approximately 800 


A.D. 


c. in the Histories of Buddhism by Bu-ston (II, p. 99) and Taranatha 
(p. 272), the latter attributing a Sarvastivadin origin to the list. 


I. Mahasamghikas : 1. PurvaSailas, 2. Aparasailas, 3. Haimavatas, 4. Lokottara- 
vadins, 5. Prajiiaptivadins. 

Il. Sarvastivadins : 1. Milasarvastivadins, 2. Kasyapiyas, 3. Mahisasakas, 4. 
Dharmaguptakas, 5. Bahusrutiyas, 6. Tamrasatiyas, 7. Vibbajyavadins. 

Ill. Sthaviras : 1. Jetavaniyas, 2. Abhayagirivasins, 3. Mahaviharavasins. 

IV. Sammatiyas : 1..Kaurukullakas, 2. Avantakas, 3. Vatsiputriyas. 


The mention of Jetavaniyas proves that this list postdates the fourth 
century. In fact, it was only in the reign of Mahasena (322-349 A.D.) 
that the Sagaliyas, who were installed at the monastery of the Jetavana- 
vihara, took the name of Jetavantyas. 
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5. THE LIST IN THE TWO PrccHas. — A somewhat similar list appears 
in a passage common to both the Bhiksuvarsdgraprecha and the Srama- 
neravarsagraprcchd, translated into Tibetan between the end of the tenth 
century and the beginning of the eleventh (Mdo XC, 21, and Mdo XC, 
6; cf. Corpier, III, pp. 416 and 412). This list, to which Bu-ston (II, p. 
98) alludes, has been translated into French by Lin, AM, pp. 182-3. 


I. Sarvastivadins : 1. Kasyapiyas, 2. Mahisasakas, 3. Dharmaguptakas, 
4. Milasarvastivadins. 

II. Mahasamghikas : 1. Pirvasailas, 2, Aparasailas, 3. Haimavatas, 4. Vibhajya- 
vadins, 5. Prajfiaptivadins, 6. Lokottaravadins. 

Ill. Sammatiyas : 1. Tamrasatiyas, 2. Avantakas, 3. Kaurukullakas, 4. Ba- 
huSrutiyas, 5. Vatsiputriyas. 

IV. Sthaviras : |. Jetavantyas, 2. Abhayagirivasins, 3. Mahaviharavasins. 


This list is shoddy work : the Vibhajyavadins are Sthaviras and not 
Mahasamghikas; the Bahusrutiyas, Mahasamghikas and not Sammati- 
yas, and so on. At quite a late date, the only concern of the compilers 
was to arrange the eighteen sects in four different classes, but the 
distribution was done at random and seemingly without the slightest 
criticism. In fact, the eighteen sects no longer existed except in theory. 


5. — APOCRYPHAL TRADITIONS 


Towards the end of the eighth century, when Indian Buddhism was 
showing clear signs of disintegration, Indo-Tibetan exegetes conceived 
604 the idea of attributing to each of the four great schools a given master, a 
special language, a particular cloak and characteristic religious names. 

These facts appear in some later Indian works, such as the Bhiksuvar- 
sagraprccha, referred to above, and the Prabhavati (Mdo LXXXIX, 3; 
cf. CorpieR, III, p. 410), a commentary by a certain Sakyaprabha from 
the eighth century on the Srdmaneratrisatakarikd. They were taken up 
and completed by the Tibetan historians Bu-ston (II, pp. 99-100) and 
Jam-yan bsad-pa (end of eighteenth cent.) in his Grub-mthah. The early 
indologists seem to have taken them seriously : A. CSoMA DE KOrés 
(Tibetan-English Dictionary, 1834, p. 276; Notices on the different Sys- 
tems of Buddhism, J.As.Soc. Bengal, VII, p. 142 sq.), V. VASSILIEV 
(Bouddhisme, tr. La Comme, 1865, pp. 270-1), E. BURNOUF (Introduction 
a V’histoire du bouddhisme indien, 2nd ed., 1876, p. 397). More recently, 
the late lamented Lin LI-KOUANG (AM, pp. 176-87) still referred to them 
in the remarkable chapter he devoted to the original language of 
Buddhism. This is what they amount to : 


1. The Sarvastivadins had as their master the ksatriya Rahulabhadra; they 
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spoke Sanskrit, wore a cloak made from 25 to 29 strips of material, used the 
lotus as their emblem, and their names in religion ended in mati, Sri, prabha, 
kirti and bhadra. — 2. The Mahasamghikas had the brahmin Mahakasyapa as 
their master; they spoke Prakrit, wore a cloak made of 23 to 27 strips, and used 
a shell as their emblem, their names ended in mitra, jridna, gupta or garbha. — 3. 
The Sammatiyas had as their preceptor the siidra Upali; they spoke Apra- 
bhramsa, wore a cloak made of 2! to 25 strips, and took an areca-leaf as their 
emblem; their names ended in dasa or sena. — 4. The Sthaviras vested their 
authority in the vaigya Katyayana, spoke Paisdct; their strips and emblems were 
like those of the Sammatiyas; their religious names ended in deva, dkara, 
varman, sena, jiva or bala. 


Nothing is worth retaining from these systems of classification. 


6. — CONCLUSIONS 


In all this mass of pseudo-historical elucubrations, a few true facts are 
revealed here and there. The inscriptions in Kharosthi and Brahmi show 
that, in the first two centuries of the Christian era, most of the 
Hinaydanist sects were disseminated throughout India. Several of them 
had already split up, and the Mahasamghikas, for example, occupied 
points on the map as far apart as Wardak, to the west of Kabul, and 
Karli in the District of Bombay. Others, after a game of ‘general post’, 
ended by merging and living together peacefully in the same establish- 
ments : there were Dharmottariyas and Caitikas in Junnar; Bha- 
drayantyas and Caitikas at Karli; Sarvastivadins and Mahasamghikas in 
Mathura and Wardak; Sarvastivadins and Sammatiyas at Sravasti; 
Mahasamghikas, BahuSrutiyas, AparaSailas, Mahisdsakas and Tamra- 
parniyas in Nagarjunikonda. From then on, the interweaving of the 
sects becomes so complicated that all hope of unravelling it is lost. 

However, it was at this time that the Sthavirian list with two 
subdivisions appeared; it was out of date on publication. Vasubandhu’s 
name was attached to it, but was taken up again, with a few variants, by 
the anonymous authors of the Sariputra- and Mafijusri-Pariprecha, by 
the Sinhalese chroniclers and, also in the seventh century, by the 
compiler Bhavya. It is wholly dominated by the memory of the great 
schism, which, at the time of Asoka, divided the community into two 
sections which were never to come together again : the Sthaviras and 
Mahasamghikas. 

The latter soon replaced it with a list with three subdivisions which 
gave the most important place to the Vibhajyavada in general and, more 
particularly, to the Sinhalese Tamrasatiyas with whom they were in 
regular communication by the direct maritime route linking the Maha- 
samghika fief in Andhra country to Cape Andrasimoundou on the west 
coast of Ceylon (Ptolemy, VII, 4, 3). 
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In the fourth century, the Chinese saw the Samgha from another 
angle; they were in regular contact with the North-West where the five 
Hinaydnist schools which specialized in the study of the Vinaya and the 
biography of the Buddha predominated. In their eyes, the most illu- 
strious was that of the Dharmaguptakas whose set of rules (pratimoksa) 
and rituals (karmavacana) they had adopted in the middle of the third 
century A.D. Hence, when the learned Séng yu, in all good faith, 
undertook to inform his compatriots about the genealogy of the Indian 
sects, he chose a scheme with five subdivisions in which the five schools 
of the North-West acted as forerunners, the place of honour being 
reserved for the Dharmaguptakas. 

In the seventh century, during their prolonged stays in India, first 
Hsiian tsang, and then I ching noted, with great astonishment, that the 
famous Dharmaguptakas of whom they had heard in China had practi- 
cally disappeared from the map of India and consisted of no more than 
a few adherents in Kuéa, Khotan and Uddiyana. The influence over the 
subcontinent was shared by four great Hinayanist schools, overshadow- 
ing all the others : Sthaviras, Mahasamghikas, Sarvastivadins and 
Sammatiyas, the last being by far the most numerous. The fact had to 
be accepted and a new situation recorded. Being objective and realistic, 
the Chinese masters therefore erased the Dharmaguptakas from their 
records and only retained the four great schools. Thus, a fourfold 
classification replaced the list with five subdivisions which had formerly 
been compiled by Séng yu. 

This new distribution was adapted to Indian traditions and customs 
by the Sarvastivadin Vinitadeva (ninth century) and other anonymous 
chroniclers. To each of the four great schools was reserved the role of 
head of the list; then, in those four lists were classed somewhat 
haphazardly — because they were no longer of importance — the 
eighteen sects, the number of which had been hallowed by tradition. 

Finally, this scheme fell into the hands of Indo-Tibetan exegetes who, 
in a spirit of systematization, but without the least criticism, endeavour- 
ed to attribute to each of the four great schools a characteristic robe, 
their own emblems, special religious names and even a particular dialect. 

But, since we are in India where all traditions, however outdated they 
may be, are piously preserved, the various lists with two, three, five and 
four subdivisions, instead of being withdrawn one by one as the next 
was published, were kept side by side and continued to be regularly 
reproduced. This is what makes the problem of the filiation of the sects 
so complicated and, it must be admitted, futile. 
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II. — THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SECTS 


The achievements of the sects during the last three centuries of the 
ancient era can be summarized in a few words : the spiritual conquest of 
India. The activities undertaken by the disciples of Sakyamuni assumed 
the most varied forms : organization of missions, instructions, the 
building of the stupas and caityas, the founding of monasteries, contacts 
with all levels of the population, both Indian and foreign in origin, 
relations with princes, in a word all the undertakings likely to ensure the 
propagation of the Good Law. 

Of all those endeavours, which were crowned with success, we will 
concentrate on only two : the recourse to vernacular languages and 
Sanskrit to bring Sakyamuni’s message within the reach of all, and the 
systematic exposition of that message due to an ever more extreme 
philosophical elaboration. The formation of Buddhist languages and the 
progress in Abhidharma studies were, to the credit of the religious, two 
of the most remarkable achievements. They were accomplished in colla- 
boration with lay circles to whom some concessions had to be made. 


|. THE FORMATION OF THE BUDDHIST LANGUAGES* 


The main achievement of the sects was to have put the word of the 
Buddha into the vernacular. Open-minded and liberal, free from linguis- 
tic prejudices, they did not hesitate to transpose Sakyamuni’s teaching 
into as many languages as necessary in order to ensure its widest 
dissemination. In the ancient period, when the use of Sanskrit was still 
reserved for the élite, they preferred to resort to Middle-Indian dialects. 
Later, when the use of the «polished language» tended to become more 
generalized, they employed more and more refined varieties of Sanskrit, 
based on Prakrit prototypes. Finally when Buddhist propaganda, over- 
flowing its Indian borders, set out to conquer the Asiatic world, the 
missionaries unhesitatingly adopted the use of foreign languages : lan- 
guages from Central Asia (Saka or Khotanese, Sogdian, Kuchean, 
Agnean), Chinese, Tibetan and Turkish, to mention only the main ones. 

We will examine here the early traditions concerning the use of 
languages; then we will inspect the principal Buddhist languages. 


a. Traditions concerning the use of languages 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE BUDDHA!*®. — Mention is made of it in the 


16 Cf. H6bdgirin, s.v. Butsugo (IH, pp. 207-9), Button (III, pp. 215-17). 
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various Vinayas and their commentaries which the different versions of 
the Vibhdsd have devoted to them. Here is the list : 

1. Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435, ch. 26, p. 193a). 

2. Milasarv. Vin. (Gilgit Manuscripts, III, 1, pp. 256-9) and its 
Tibetan version. 

3. Ch’'u yao ching (T 212, ch. 23, p. 734d). 

4. Mahdavibhasa (T 1545, ch. 79, p. 410a). 

5. Vibhdsd (T 1546, ch. 41, p. 306c). 

6. Vibhdsa (T 1547, ch. 9, p. 482c). 

It is quite natural that during his preaching tours in Rajagrha, 
Sravasti, Varanasi, Vaisali, Kausambi, etc., the Buddha expounded the 
noble truths in the dialect(s) in use among the Magadhans, Kosalas, 
KAsis, Vrjis, Vatsas, etc., dialects which could be considered as varieties 
of the «polished language» (arya vac, chéng yii), or again, the «language 
of the Middle Region» (madhyadesavac, chung kuo chih yti, dbus pahi 
tshig). This language is none other than Indo-Aryan. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the Buddha possessed the 
gift of tongues and that occasionally, to make himself better understood 
or to respond to the preferences of his listeners, he used non-Aryan 
languages. This was particularly the case when, on the shore of Lake 
Mandakini, near Uduma, he converted the four Great Heavenly Kings, 
Dhrtarastra, Viridhaka, Viripaksa and Vaisravana. The theme of his 
discourse consisted of three stanzas from the Udanavarga (Tib. ed. by H. 
BECKH, XXVI, 16-18, p. 88) : «When the body is worn out, sensation 
cooled, perception destroyed, volitions appeased, consciousness stilled : 
such is truly the end of suffering. Limit yourself to seeing what ought to 
be seen; to hearing, contemplating and knowing what ought to be 
heard, contemplated and known. — Anything that differs from that is 
painful, very painful : such is truly the end of suffering. — The absence 
of contact, the absence of joy, appeasement, universal renunciation : 
such is truly the end of suffering». 

The Buddha began by uttering the first two stanzas in Sanskrit 
(Gryavac, in most of the sources; madhyadesavac in T 212) : 


Jirnah kayo vedand Sitibhita 

samjnda niruddha samskara vyupasanta 
vijidnam astamgatam esa evanto duhkhasya. 
Drste drstamatram bhavatu 

Srute cintite vijnate vijndtamdatram. 


Two kings, Dhrtarastra and Viriidhaka were able to understand; the 
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other two, Virupaksa and Vaisravana, could not. For their sake, the 
Buddha then used a «barbarian language» (dasyuvac, hkhob pahi tshig). 

For Virlipaksa, he spoke the Dravidian language (T 1546) or Tamil 
(T 212), defined by T 1545 as «the common language of the fron- 
tierlands in South India» : 


Ene mene dasphe dandasphe esa evanto duhkhasya. 


Finally, for Vaisravana, he used one of the kinds of Mleccha langua- 
ges : 


Masa tusa samsamé sarvarta virdthi esa evanto duhkhasya. 


Eventually, the four kings understood and were converted. They were 
given the mission of protecting the Good Law at the four cardinal 
points. 

Commenting upon this episode, the Vibhas@ (T 1545, ch. 79, p. 4106) 
remarks : «It is in order to show that he can express himself clearly in all 
languages that he expresses himself in various ways so as to dispel the 
doubts of those who suspect him of being unable to teach except in the 
holy language... The Tathagata can express everything he wishes in any 
language whatever. If he expresses himself in Chinese, it is because that 
language is best for the inhabitants of China; similarly, if he expresses 
himself in the Balkh language... Furthermore, the word of the Buddha 
is light and pointed, the flow is rapid, and even though he speaks all 
sorts of languages, it can be said that he speaks them all at once : thus, 
if he expresses himself in turn in Chinese, in the Balkh language, in Saka 
language, he pronounces all those languages uninterruptedly and, as it 
were, al the same time». 

However, the «gift of tongues» is not the only prerogative of the 
Buddha’s utterances. An early stanza, the canonical status of which is 
doubted by the Vibhdsd (.c.) in fact asserts : «The Buddha makes use of 
a single sound to declaim the Law; and then beings, each according to 
his category, grasp its meaning. They all say ; the Bhagavat is speaking 
the same language as myself; it is for me alone that he proclaims such- 
and-such a meaning». According to Vasumitra (MASUDA, Origin..., 
p. 19), a Mahasdmghika thesis, disputed however by the Sarvastivadins, 
is that «the Buddha makes use of a single sound (ekavagudahara) to 
utter all doctrines». This view was adopted by the Mahdyanasitras 
such as the Avatamsaka (T 279, ch. 80, p. 443c), the Vimalakirti (T 475, 
ch. 1, p. 538a); and Nagarjuna, in his NMirupamastava (v.7), taking the 
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theory to extremes, cries : «Lord, you have not uttered a single syllable, 
but all the faithful have been nourished by the rain of the Dharma». 

Such speculations derive from scholastics and not linguistics, and we 
must return to history. 


THE ADOPTION OF LOCAL DIALECTS BY THE BUDDHISTs!’. — This 
question is dealt with in a famous and much-discussed passage, reprodu- 
ced by the Vinayas. 

1. Pali Vinaya (Il, p. 139): 


At that time, there were the monks named Yamelutekula, two brothers of 
brahmin birth, who had lovely voices (kalyanavaca) and good pronunciation 
(kaly@navakkarana). They went to where the Buddha was to be found and said 
to him : «There are some monks with different names (ndman), from various 
clans (gotra), various origins (ati), various families (kula); they are corrupting 
the word of the Buddha by repeating it in their own mode of expression (te 
sakdya niruttiya buddhavacanam disenti). Let us put the word of the Buddha into 
chandas (buddhavacanam chandaso dropema)». The Buddha replied : «The word 
of the Buddha should not be put into chandas : whoever does that is guilty of a 
misdeed (dukkata). | command that the word of the Buddha be learned by each 
one in his own mode of expression (sakdya niruttiya pariyapunitum)». 


The two expressions, chandas and sakd nirutti have been the objects of 
widely differing interpretations : 

Chandas means «the mode of expression of fine language, such as the 
Veda» (vedam viya sakkatabhasadya vacanamaggo) : that is the Buddha- 
ghosa’s explanation (Samantapasdadika, VI, p. 1214). Modern commen- 
tators waver : «Sanskrit verse» (Rhys Davids and Oldenberg), «verse» 
(S. Lévi), «Sanskrit» (L. de La Vallée Poussin), «metre» (E.J. Thomas), 
«Sanskritization of Buddhist texts» Lin Li-kouang), «versification in the 
Vedic manncr» (J. Filliozat), «Vedic» (F. Edgerton), «not Sanskrit 
bhasa@, but chandas, the only form of speech known at that time apart 
from the Middle-Indian dialects» (L. Renou). The latter was kind 
enough to let me know his opinion in a written note : [tr.] «The passage 
concerning chandas has always seemed somewhat enigmatic to me, how 
could the word of the Buddha be arranged according to Vedic verse? 
This must probably mean (cf. HELMER SMITH, Saddaniti, p. 1131) 
conforming to the orthoepic rules for recitation, not precisely transpos- 


17 Passage discussed by S. Lévi, La récitation primitive des textes bouddhiques, JA, 1915, 
pp. 441-7; M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, 11, p. 602; L. DE La VALLEE 
Poussin, /ndo-européens, p. 200; E.J. Tuomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 253-4; J. Fituiozat, 
Inde Classique, 11, p. 326; F. EDGERTON, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, pp. 1-2; 
L. RENOu, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, p. 84.* 
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ing into Vedic Sanskrit, which would have been an impossible enterprise. 
It must allude to intonation». 

Sakaya niruttiyd is easier to interpret : «each in his own dialect» 
(Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Edgerton), «each in his own manner of 
speaking» (S. Lévi), «each with his own pronunciation» (L. de La Vallée 
Poussin), «in its own grammar» (E.J. Thomas), «each in his own 
dialect» (Lin Li-kouang), «with his own verbal interpretation» (J. 
Filliozat), «each with his own mode of expression, i.e. in his own 
dialect» (L. Renou). 

All things considered, it seems that the Buddha forbade the chanting 
of Buddhist texts with intonations used in the recitation of the Vedas, 
but ordered each disciple to teach the word of the Buddha in his own 
dialect. 

That the word nirutti designates not only pronunciation, but also 
dialect as a whole, is what can be inferred from a passage in the 
Majjhima, TH, pp. 234-5 (also cf. T 26, ch. 43, p. 703a), in which the 
Buddha recommends avoiding all prejudice in relation to local dialects 
(janapadaniruttiya abhiniveso) and all exaggeration in relation to popular 
parlance (samariridya atisdro). For example, one and the same utensil is 
called pati, patta, vittha, sarava, dharopa, pona or pisila, according to the 
region. One should not insist on any single term, under the pretext that 
it is the only right one, but adopt the term in use in the region one is in. 

In fact, nirukti means language. The Jfdnaprasthana, cited in the 
KoSavyakhya (ed. WoGIHARA, p. 52), when called upon to define the 
Tathagata’s speech (vac), amasses a whole. series of synonyms among 
which is nirukti : Tathadgatasya y@ vag vacanam, vyaharo, gir, niruktir, 
vakpatho, vagghoso, vakkarma, vagvijriaptih. 

Other Vinayas follow the interpretation given here. 

2. Mahisdsaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 26, p. 174d) : 


It is permissible to read and recite in keeping with the dialectal pronunciation 
(kuo yin = pradeSasvara), but taking care not to misinterpret or miss the 
Buddha’s concept. It is forbidden to transform the word of the Buddha into the 
language of heretical (b4hyaka) books. 


3. Dharmaguptaka Vin. (T 1428, ch. 52, p. 955a) : 


A brahmin asked the Buddha for authorization to arrange (hsiu chi) the 
Buddhist siitras in accordance with the fine language of the world (shih chien hao 
yen lun). The Buddha said to him : «To mix the Buddhist siitras with the 
language of heretics (wai tao yen lun = tirthikabhdsa) would be to destroy them. 
However, it is permissible to recite and learn the Buddhist siitras according to 
the interpretation (so chieh) of vernacular regional languages (kuo su yen yin = 
pradesanam prakrtabhdsa). 
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4. Vinayamatrka (T 1463, ch. 4, p. 822a) : 


Two brahmins asked the Buddha if they could draft and compile (chuan chi) 
the Buddhist sitras according to the rules governing the lay out of chandas 
(ch’an t’o chih ch’ih lun = chando[vijcitisdstra), by putting the syllables (wén = 
vyafijana or aksara) and phrases (chi = pada) in order, so that the sounds (yen 
yin = svara) would be detached (pien liao = vivrta) and the meaning (i = artha) 
would also be clear (hsien = vyakta). The Buddha answered : «In my religion, 
there is no concern for fine language (mei yen). As long as the meaning and 
reasoning are not lacking, that is all I wish. You must teach according to the 
sounds which enable people to understand. That is why it is said one should act 
according to the country». 


5. Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435, ch. 38, p. 274a) : 


There were two brahmins who had been converted to Buddhism and given up 
the household life. Originally, they had recited the texts of the four heretical 
Vedas; after giving up the household life, they recited the Buddhist sutras with 
the same intonations (yin shéng = svara). Then one of them died; the other 
remained alone and could no longer recite fluently the Buddhist sutras as he had 
done in the past, because he had forgotten them. He sought for another 
companion, but could not find one. Sorrowful and wretched, he reported the 
matter to the Buddha. The Buddha said to him : «Henceforth, whoever recites 
the Buddhist siitras with the intonations of heretical books will be committing a 
misdeed». 


6. Miuilasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1451, ch. 6, p. 2326) : 


Two converted sons of brahmins, who had formerly learned, from a brahmin, 
the rules of intonation for Vedic melodies (ko yung shéng = Samasvaradharma), 
by habit now recited (the Buddhist siitras) in their former style. Then, one of 
them suddenly died; the grief-stricken survivor forgot most of the siitras. He 
asked several of the Buddha’s disciples to teach them to him again, but when 
they were recited to him he showed his displeasure : «The text is entirely wrong, 
the intonation (shéng yiin = svara) is not prolonged so something is lacking». 
Finally, he turned to Sariputra, who prolonged sounds even more than he did 
himself, and whom he praised, saying that the others were all making mistakes 
in the recitation. The Buddha was informed and announced the following 
regulation : «The bhiksus should not recite the Dharma of the sitras with 
melodies (ko yung = saman) and prolonged intonations (yin shéng = dayatas- 
vara). If bhiksus recite the sutras with the intonation of the chan t’o (chandas), 
they will be guilty of the offence of transgressing the Dharma. However, if a 
regional pronunciation (fang kuo yen yin = pradeSasvara) requires the intona- 
tion to be prolonged, it is not wrong to do that». [Note by the translator I ching] : 
«The chandas is the brahminical method of reciting. Intonations are prolonged. 
Gestures with the fingers in the air mark the beat; the master intones first and 
the others follow». 
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There is no doubt that the extracts from the six Vinayas the transla- 
tion of which we have just.summarized all refer to one and the same 
episode : two brahmins, converted to Buddhism, applied to the recita- 
tion of Buddhist siittras the methods in use in the Vedic schools, namely 
the chandas which consists mainly of a melody (ko yung = sdman) and 
prolonged intonations (ch’ang shéng = dyatasvara). 

According to Lin Li-Kouang (AM, p. 220 sq.), the first four Vinayas 
forbid the adaptation of the Buddhist texts to the Sanskrit norm and 
permit the use of dialects; in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, this proscription 
and this permission are omitted, and the proscription concerns only 
intonations in the Vedic manner; finally, the Mulasarvastivadins, while 
abstaining as did the Sarvastivadins from forbidding Sanskrit, never- 
theless retained an echo of the permission to adopt local dialects. 

In our opinion, these distinctions were not necessary and we strongly 
doubt whether Sanskrit was ever forbidden. The Vinayas forbid the 
bhiksus to chant the Buddhist sitras in the manner of the Vedas, in 
other words, to apply the chandas with prolonged melodies and intona- 
tions. Conversely, they allowed recourse to local dialects, on both 
matters of pronunciation and vocabulary. 

If the faculty of using Middle Indian local dialects is not mentioned 
further in the Vinaya of the Sarvdstivadins, this is because the latter, as 
from: a certain period — later than is generally believed — made 
constant use of Sanskrit. — It was therefore no longer necessary to 
reassure them of the legitimacy of the use of the Prakrits. 

In practice, the Buddhist religious enjoyed total freedom in the use of 
languages, and the choice of dialect basically depended on inveterate 
habits or mere reasons of opportunity. The Indo-Tibetan sources noted 
earlier err through systematization claiming that the Sarvastivadins 
spoke Sanskrit, the Mahasamghikas Prakrit, the Sammatiyas Apa- 
bhram$Sa, and the Sthaviras Paisaci. The facts were certainly more 
complex, even in the mediaeval period. The Sanskrit manuscript of the 
Vimalaprabha'® remarks that the Pitakas were written in ninety-six 
different languages and that after the decease of the Buddha the 
compilers (samgitikdraka) had set down the doctrine of the three 
Vehicles in writing, in the form of books; on the Buddha’s order, the 
three Pitakas were preserved in Magadhabhasa, the Sutrantas in 
Sindhubhasa, the Paramitas in Sanskrit, the Mantras and Tantras in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and the barbarian tongue (mlecchab- 


48 Quoted by N. Dutt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools, London, 1925, pp. 251-2. 
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hdsa), Sabara, etc. Exaggerations and anachronisms apart, the Vima- 
laprabha at least has the merit of drawing attention to the multiplicity of 
Buddhist languages, and this is confirmed by manuscripts found in 
Central Asia. 


THERAVADIN CONCEPTIONS REGARDING THE LANGUAGE OF THE TIPI- 
TAKA. — The Theravadins of Ceylon deliberately chose to ignore the 
scriptural work carried out on the Indian mainland by their co-religion- 
ists, but they had very firm ideas concerning the history of their own 
Tipitaka, 

Interpreting the passage from the Pali Vinaya (I, p. 139) quoted 
above, in which the Buddha orders the bhikkhus each to learn the word 
of the Buddha in his own dialect (sakdya niruttiya), the famous Buddha- 
ghosa, in his Samantapdsddika (VI, p. 1214), claims that the Buddha 
directed the monks to learn the word of the Buddha «in his own 
language», namely «the vehicular language of Magadha as it was 
practised by the perfectly Enlightened one» (sammdsambuddhena vut- 
tappakaro Magadhikavoharo). 

It ensues from this interpretation that the Magadhi of the sixth 
century B.C., as it was spoken by the Buddha, is the original language 
(milabhasa : cf. Saddhammasamgaha, pp. 55, 56, 57) in which the Pali 
Tipitaka was recorded. In fact, Magadhi would be the language of the 
pali, i.e. the original sacred text in contrast to the afthakathd, i.e. the 
commentary (cf. Visuddhimagga, pp. 87, 381, etc.). It was in fact only 
quite late that the word pdli came to be accepted as «Pali language»; for 
a long time it was synonymous with patha «text»?9. 

The Sinhalese tradition enables us to follow step by step the history of 
the sacred text, of which these are the main stages. 

Three councils (samgiti) convened in the kingdom of Magadha pro- 
ceeded one after the other with a compilation of the Law (dhammasam- 
gaha) always in the Magadhi language. In the year | of the Nirvana (486 
B.C.), the council of Rajagaha compiled «the twofold Vinaya and five 
Nikayas» (Vin., I], p. 287; Dpv., IV, 32; V, 11), possibly even the 
Abhidhamma (Sumangala, p. 17; Samanta, p. 18). In the year 100 of the 
Nirvana (386 B.C.), the council of Vesali returned to the same recita- 
tion, at least with regard to the Vinaya (Vin., II, p. 307; Dpv., IV, 52; 
Mhv., IV, 63). In the year 236 of the Nirvana (250 B.C.), the council of 
Pataliputta proceeded with another compilation, and it was then that 


19 Cf. R. SIDDHARTHA, Origin and Development of Pali Language, Buddhistic Studies, 
Calcutta, 1931, p. 641 sq. 
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Moggaliputta Tissa produced the Kathavatthuppakarana, an Abhidhamma 
work (Dpv., VH, 56; Mhv., V, 278). 

That same year, after a brief stay in Avanti, Mahinda and his 
companions arrived in Ceylon, carrying with them those sacred texts 
(pali) and also authentic commentaries (atthakatha). These commenta- 
ries had been at least partly incorporated into the canonical collections, 
such as for example, the Samgitisuttanta of the Digha (III, p. 207), the 
Saccavibhanga and Madhupindikasutta of the Majjhima (III, p. 248; I, 
p. 110), the Niddesa of the Khuddaka, etc., the exegetical nature of 
which is very obvious. However, other commentaries, possibly just as 
old, had been kept outside the canonical collections. 

Mahinda changed nothing in the sacred texts (pali), which were 
preserved in their original language, Magadhi. Conversely, he translated 
the separate commentaries (atthakatha) into Sinhalese. The commentary 
on the Majjhima (I, p. 1) in fact says : «The Atthakathd brought to 
Ceylon (Sihaladipa) were put into Sinhalese (sthalabhasa) by Maha- 
Mahinda for the benefit of the inhabitants of the island». This informa- 
tion is confirmed by the Ciéilavamsa (XXXVII, 228-9) : «The commenta- 
ries in Sinhalese are correct. The learned Mahinda, having verified the 
tradition (kathdmaggam samekkhiya) presented before the three coun- 
cils, taught by the perfectly Enlightened Buddha and recited by Sari- 
putta, etc., put them into the Sinhalese language, and they are in 
circulation among the Sinhalese». 

We know no more of these commentaries in Sinhalese today than the 
titles recorded by the Saddhammasamgaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 55 sq.) and 
the Gandhavamsa (JPTS, 1886, pp. 59, 68) : the Mahd-Atthakathd, a 
commentary upon the Suttapitaka, attributed to the «Ancient Masters» 
(poradnacariya); the Mahdpaccari, a commentary upon the Abhidhamma, 
and the Kurundi, a commentary upon the Vinaya, both attributed to the 
Ghandhacariyas?°. 

Mahinda did not only translate the old commentaries into Sinhalese. 
The very year of his arrival in Ceylon, he organized a council at the 
Thiparama of Anuradhapura the memory of which has been preserved 
by the Samantapasadika (p. 103; T 1462, ch. 4, p. 694a). On Mahinda’s 
invitation, Maha-Arittha, the nephew of King Devanampiyatissa, occu- 
pied the Seat of the Law and, in the presence of 68 Arhats and 68,000 
bhikkhus, recited the Vinayapitaka. 

Time passed and, after the tragic years of war and famine which 
marked the beginning of Vattagamani’s reign, between the years 451 and 


20 Cf. W. GeiceR, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strasbourg, 1916, pp. 17-18. 
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454 after the Nirvana (35-32 B.C.), a group of bhikkhus assembled at 
the Aluvihara near Matale and put the text of the Tipitaka into writing. 
This memorable event has been related at length in the preceding pages 
(pp. 366-369). 

From that moment, the text of the Tipitaka in Magadhabhasa was 
drawn up in its final form. The commentaries in Sinhalese compiled by 
Mahinda and the Poranacariyas were transposed into Magadhi in the 
fifth century, by the Mahathera Buddhaghosa* : «The community, 
declaring him to be identical to Metteyya, gave him the books of the 
three Pitakas, with the commentaries. Buddhaghosa withdrew to the 
isolated monastery of Ganthakara [a branch of the Mahavihara of 
Anuradhapura] and transposed (parivattesi) all the Sinhalese commenta- 
ries into the dialect of Magadha (mdgadhdya niruttiya) which is the 
fundamental language of all the others (sabbesam miilabhdsd)» (Cula- 
vamsa, XXXVII, 242-4). 

The traditions which we have just summarized all have at least the 
merit of clarity. For the Sinhalese, Pali means the sacred text of the 
Tipitaka and that text is written in Magadhabhasa, the language of the 
Buddha. Westerners call Pali the language of the Sinhalese Tipitaka and, 
as we shall see, they have grave doubts as to whether that language is 
the same as the Magadhi dialect of the fifth century B.C. 


b. The Buddhist languages?! 


In accordance with the Sinhalese tradition, some linguists link Pali 
with the Eastern Prakrits of the Middle Ganges. For T.W. Rhys 
Davids2?, it was based on the Kosala dialect, as it was spoken in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C. M. Walleser?3 saw in the term «Pali» a 
derivative of Patali, by virtue of which Pali was none other than the 
Patalibhasa in use at Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha. E. Windisch 


21 On Indian languages in general and Buddhist languages in particular, the reader will 
find all the bibliographical information he may require in L. RENov, Bibliographie védique, 
Paris, 1931, pp. 222-302; Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Paris, 1956; Introduction générale a 
l'Altindische Grammatik de J. Wackernagel (new ed.) Gottingen, 1957. 

For general guidance on the Buddhist janguages, L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, Indo- 
Européens..., pp. 200-6; W. WUsT, Indisch, Berlin, 1929; J. MANSION, Esquisse d'une histoire 
de la langue sanscrite, Paris, 1931; J. BLocH, L’Indo-Aryen, Paris, 1934; Lin Li-KOUANG, 
L’Aide-Mémoire de la Vraie Loi, Paris, 1949, pp. 162-227; L. RENoU, Hist. de la langue 
sanskrite, pp. 206-22. 

22 T.W. Ruys Davips, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 153 sq.; CHI, 1, p. 187; Pali 
Dictionary, p. V. 

23M. WALLESER, Sprache und Heimat des Pali-Kanons, Heidelberg, 1924. 
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and W. Geiger?* saw in Pali a Magadhi developed so as to serve as a 
universal language for the educated élite in the region of the Middle 
Ganges; freed of the characteristic extremes of Magadhi, it was closer, 
they believed, to the Ardhamagadhi or Arsa of the Jaina canon. For J. 
Filliozat?> Pali «could represent a true Magadhi of the fifth century... 
but might have been called Magadhi, even though it originated from a 
province of the immense Magadhan empire other than Magagha itself». 

Before dealing with this question, it is appropriate to examine the 
Indian languages in which the Buddhist texts have been preserved for us. 
They are five in number : traces of eastern dialects, North-Western 
Prakrit, Pali, hybrid Sanskrit and standard Sanskrit. 


TRACES OF BUDDHIST TEXTS IN MAGADHI.* — We find in the Buddhist 
texts, both Pali and Sanskrit, phonetical and morphological! processes 
which are alien to Pali and Sanskrit, but which have some affinities with 
the known Magadhi idioms : the language of the Asokan administration 
of the eastern group (Ganges basin and Kalinga), the Magadht of 
certain dramas by Asvaghosa discovered in Central Asia?®, the Ardha- 
magadhi or Arsa of the Jaina canon and, finally, the Magadhi of the 
grammarians. 

Magadhisms were long ago noted here and there in the Pali texts : the 
vocative plural bhikkhave (for bhikkhavo), the nominative singular in -e 
in expressions such as bale ca pandite ca (Digha, I, p. 55) for balo ca 
pandito ca «the wise man and the fool»?7. 

Liiders saw in these aberrant forms traces of an «Old Buddhist 
Ardhamagadhi» coinciding on the whole with the language of the 
Asokan administration but situated, at least in part, at a more advanced 
stage of linguistic evolution2®. 

For his part, S. Levi2°, through the examination of Buddhist texts 


24 E, WINDISCH, Actes du XIV’ Congres intern. des Orientalistes, Paris, 1906, I, p. 252 
sq.; W. Geicer, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strasbourg, 1916, pp. 3-4. 

25 After J. Fittiozat, Inde Classique, I, p. 327. 

26 Cf. H. Lopers, Bruchsticke buddhistischer Dramen, 1, Berlin, 1911; Das Sari- 
putraprakarana, ein Drama des Asvaghosa, SBAW, 1911, p. 388 sq. 

27 References in L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, Indo-Européens..., p. 202, n.1. 

28 H. Lipers, Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, p. 40; SBAW, 1913, pp. 994 sq., 1006 
sq.; 1927, p. 123. — Liders’ thesis has been disputed by T. MICHELSON, Am. J. Phil., XLI, 
1920, pp. 264, 272, and J. BLocn, Asoka and Ardhamagadhi, BEFEO, XLIV, 1947-50 fasc. 
1, p. 46, who nevertheless draws up a list of features common to the language of Asoka and 
that of the Jainas, but concludes that the facts are too widely separated for the two dialects 
to be identified. 

29 §. Levi, Observations sur une langue précanonique du bouddhisme, JA, 1912, pp. 495- 
514. 
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cited by Asoka in the Bhabra edict (BLOocH, p. 154) and the study of 
certain technical terms of Buddhist vocabulary, was led to posit a 
«precanonical language» of Buddhism worded in a more advanced 
Magadhan dialect than the language of the Asokan administration and 
marked by some original features : the appearance of an / instead of the 
Sanskrit r in Laghula (for Rahula), the voicing of the intervocalic 
voiceless occlusive and the retention of the palatal semivowel in a word 
such as adhigicya as against Skt. adhikrtya and Pali adhikicca>°. 

These findings enabled S. Lévi to clarify the etymology of several 
technical terms of obscure formation, such as the categories of misdeeds 
listed in the Pratimoksa : the parajika dharmah of the Sanskrit and Pali 
would have been derived from *paracika «misdeeds banishing (pardac-) 
from the community»; the sangh@vasesa of the Skt., sarighadisesa of the 
Pali, came from *sarighatisesa «misdeeds leaving the offender a residual 
(avaSesa or atisesa) of community life»; the pacittiya of the Pali, 
prayascittika or payantika of the Skt., were derived from * prakcittika 
«misdeeds committed prior (prdac-) to any reflection». 

Continuing the research in. this field, Liiders left among his papers 
important notes which were recently published posthumously by E. 
Waldschmidt in a work entitled Beobachtungen tiber die Sprache des 
buddhistischen Urkanons (Berlin, 1954)3!. It gives a very detailed descrip- 
tion of «Old Buddhist Ardhamagadhi», considered by Liiders as the 
language of the original canon of writings. 

The work begins with a study of two characteristic phenomena of the 
eastern dialect, but attested sporadically in the Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. It is in the first place the retention of -e in the vocative plural 
bhikkhave (for bhikkhavo); terms such as seyyatha (for tadyatha), yeb- 
huyyena (for yad-bhiiyah), the very many nominative singulars in -e (ke 
ca chave sigale ke pana sihanade, in Digha, III, p. 25) and nominative 
plurals in -dse (ye keci buddham saranam gatase, in Digha, Il, p. 255; 


3° Nevertheless, the equation adhigicya = adhikrtya is only a philological hypothesis. 
“Could one not, relying on AMg vigimc- and its modern equivalents, understand the 
phrase in which adhigicya appears not as “the discourse to Laghula expounded by the 
Blessed Lord Buddha taking falsehood as the point of departure”, but “repulsing 
falsehood?” At the same time as the problem concerning the root of the word was solved, 
the problem of the suffix ya of the word was solved, the problem of the suffix ya of the 
absolutive would be avoided. Nothing exceptional would remain from the phonetic point 
of view but the gh in the name of the person Laghula- included in the title of the 
dhammapaliyaya (after J. BLocH, Trois notes, BEFEO, XLIV, 1947-50, fasc. 1, pp. 48-50). 

31 On this work, see the reviews by V. Pisani, OLZ, 1955, pp. 403-4; D.S. Rugao, JA, 
1955, pp. 260-4. 
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Samyutta, I, p. 27). In the second place, it is the retention of the eastern 
! where Sanskrit and Pali should normally have r : agalu (for agaru), 
antalikkha (for antariksa), Isigili (for Rsigiri), etc. 

Then follows a chapter on the phonetics of the language of the 
original canon. This is characterized by the weakness of intervocalic 
occlusives. Voiceless occlusives become voiced or are weakened to ya- 
Sruti : k becomes g in elamuga (for edamuka); k becomes ya in dhaniya 
(compared to dhanika); t becomes d in yadeti (for yatayati; p becomes v 
in vyavata (for vydprta). 

In intervocalic position, the voiced occlusives disappear : g is dropped 
in sdraniya (from *samrdganiya); j is dropped in niya (for nija); d is 
dropped in sampdyati (for sampadayati). 

There is the same weakness with regard to groups of consonants, 
which are voiced or assimilated : kkh becomes ggh in sagghati (for 
sakkhati from Saksyati); nd and ny are assimilated into mn in Channa 
(for Chanda), sarmmannati (for sammanyate). 

Considerations on the nominal inflection in the original canon conclu- 
des Liiders’ study. In stems in -a he notes the ablative singulars in -am 
(instead of -4, normal in Pali), for example in verse 314 of the Dhamma- 
pada : akatam dukkatam seyyo, translated as «inaction is better than 
wrong action»; accusative plurals in -am (instead of -e, normal in Pali), 
for example in verse 87 of the Dhammapada : kanham dhammam 
vippahaya, translated by a plural : «having rejected bad dhammas»; 
locative plurals in -Ai (instead of -su, normal in Pali), in the stanzas of 
Vinaya Il, p. 110, and Anguttara, I, p. 72 : Virtipakkhehi me mettam 
mettam erdpathehi me, translated : «I have goodwill towards the Viru- 
pakkhas, I have goodwill towards the Erapathas», etc. In the declension 
of present participles, alongside the normal forms in nt, forms are found 
without the nt, for example in sampajano «the knower», passo «the 
viewer», etc. 

It does indeed seem, in Liiders’ concept, that all the characteristics 
noted by him belong to one and the same eastern dialect, the Old 
Ardhamagadhi of the original canon which is very close to that of the 
known Magadhi, but is distinguished from it by the use of s instead of 5. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that these characteristics may derive from 
several eastern dialects. 

In the language of the Asokan administration, as in Pali, the three 
Indo-Aryan sibilants §, 5, s, which remained differentiated in Sanskrit 
and the Asokan edicts of the North-West, all become one and the same 
dental sibilant s. However, the existence of § in the eastern dialects is 
attested both by documents in pure Magadhi and dramatic Magadhi, 
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and by the old Brahmi inscriptions of the Mauryan period. So, unlike 
the inscription of the Piprawa reliquary (LUpERs, 931) which replaces § 
by s in salilanidhane (for Sariranidhdne), an inscription of Ramgarh in 
Ghota-Nagpur (LUpers, 921) renders the original dental sibilant by s in 
devadasikyi «temple handmaiden» and balanaseya «inhabitant of Vara- 
nasi». The eastern language must therefore have appeared at an early 
date in at least two different aspects. This does not favour the homoge- 
neity of Liiders’ Old Ardhamagadhi. It is therefore not without reason 
that Lin envisaged the hypothesis of a multiplicity of the original 
languages of Buddhism??. 

It is the anomalies cncountered in the Pali and Sanskrit texts which 
enabled Liiders to reconstruct Old Ardhamagadhi. The latter — and 
Liiders is the first to acknowledge it — can therefore in no way represent 
the /inguistic substratum of Pali. 

However, according to Liders, the texts in Ardhamagadhi formed an 
original canon (Urkanon), a /iterary substratum of the Pali and Sanskrit 
canons which were, at least in part, the translation or adaptation of it. 
However, such an assertion is not justified. The pages which we have 
devoted to the assessment of the tradition of the councils (pp. 128-140) 
and the formation of the early Buddhist writings (pp. 140-191) have 
shown sufficiently that there was no question of either a canon or a 
Tripitaka before the end of the Mauryan period and that, even with 
regard to the Pali canon, the collections were not closed before the time 
of Buddhaghosa, in the fifth century of the Christian era. 

While not expecting everyone to agree, we venture to assert that there 
was no canon, Magadhan or otherwise, before the period of Asoka. 
There were Buddhist texts drafted in several eastern dialects which the 
collators of the Pali and Sanskrit Tripitakas subsequently used in the 
elaboration of their canons, but those texts, or rather those recitations 
— for their dissemination was oral not written — bear witness only to 
the existence of a «precanonical language of Buddhism», as S. Lévi so 
aptly calls it. 


PALI?3, — Palibhasa is the language of the sacred texts (pali) of 


32 Lin, AM, p. 227. 

33 With regard to Pali, a list of grammars and dictionaries in M. MAYRHOFER, Handbuch 
des Pali, 2 vol., Heidelberg, 1951. — A masterly linguistic description of the dialect in 
L. Renou, Inde Classique, 1, pp. 75-8. — On the much discussed question of the cradle of 
Pali, bibliography in M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, U1, pp. 601-5; since then, 
R. SIDDHARTHA, Origin and Development of Pali language, Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 
1931, pp. 641-56; A.B. Kerr, The Home of Pali, ibid., pp. 728-48; Ip., Pali, the Language 
of the Southern Buddhists, VHQ, 1, 1925, pp. 501-17; S.V. ViswaNATHA, Derivation of Pali, 
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southern Buddhism. First used in central India, then confined to and 
preserved in the island of Ceylon, it spread from there to the various 
kingdoms which still today share the western two-thirds of the Indochi- 
nese peninsula. Pali is «high Middle Indian», an «old Prakrit» derived 
from Sanskrit, but closer than the latter to the Vedic language because 
of a whole series of archaic features. Its use, which may go far back into 
the past, has continued until the modern period, but in practice is 
limited to the expression of the religious thought of Buddhism. It 
therefore does not have the suppleness of Sanskrit which lent itself to the 
demands of the most varied of literary genres. On the linguistic level, it 
has hardly kept up to date at all, merely eliminating archaisms and, here 
and there, betraying influences from eastern dialects («Magadhisms»), 
Sinhalese, Dravidian, but especially Sanskrit. 

Although the oldest Pali texts, those of the Buddhist canon, have been 
preserved only in Ceylon, no one would dream of seeking the cradle of 
Pali on the island: It is certain that the language originated on the 
Indian mainland, but its home has not yet been determined with 
certainty. Arguments have been put forward in favour of Magadha 
(Buddhaghosa, Windisch, Geiger), of Kalinga (Oldenberg), of Taxila 
(Grierson), of Vindhya (Konow), of the Ujjayint region (Westergaard, 
Kuhn, Franke) or of Kausambi (Przyluski). 

The multiplicity of the hypotheses can be explained by the composite 
nature of Pali, which enables it to be compared in turn with the most 
distant of local dialects. The dialectical mixture is especially obvious in 
its phonology. To the Sanskrit vowel r correspond, without any fixed 
rule, the most varied substitutes : i in tina (for trna), a in kata (for krta), 
uin uju (for rju) and sometimes, apart from the vowel which develops, 
there is also the appearance of a consonantal r : iru (for rc). — The 
Sanskrit group ry, when it does not remain as such, is subject to the 
insertion of an i (ariya = drya), or assimilation to yy (ayya = arya), to 
ll (pallanka = paryarka), or it undergoes a metathesis which puts the y 
in contact with the preceding vowel with which it contracts (acchera = 
ascarya). — In initial position, the group ks gives kh (khetta = ksetra); 
inside a word, kkh (cakkhu = caksus), kk (ikka = rksa) or cch (accha = 
rksa). Strangely enough, it is not uncommon for a specific sense to be 
attached to the choice of treatment : to mrga corresponds maga «wild 
animal» and miga «gazelle»; to vrddhi, vaddhi «success» and vuddhi 
«increase»; to ksana, khana «moment» and chana «festival»; to artha, 
atta «lawsuit» and attha «thing», etc. 


THQ, VII, 1931, pp. 377-9; H.C. Sern, Note on the Origin of Pali, Nagpur Univ. Journal, 
Il, 1936; G.B. Baccut, The Origin and Home of Pali, 1C, II, 1936, pp. 777-80*. 
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The composite nature of Pali therefore permits all sorts of compari- 
sons with other Prakrits : 

1. As we saw above?*, the Sinhalese tradition accepted by some 
historians sees the linguistic basis of Pali in the Magadhi of the Eastern 
Gangetic basin. However, this theory is untenable because Pali does not 
share, or shares only exceptionally, the characteristic features of Maga- 
dhi : the changing of r into /, -ah into -e, and with the reservations given 
above, the development in certain regions of the three sibilants §, s and s 
to §. 

2. Arguing both from the frequency of communications between the 
island of Ceylon and the eastern coast, and from a vague resemblance 
between the inscription of King Aira Mahameghavahana found in 
Khandagiri and the Pali texts, H. Oldenberg?* advanced the hypothesis 
that Pali is the language of Kalinga. B. Barua*°, who edited and studied 
in detail the old Brahmi inscriptions in the caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri in Kalinga, asserts categorically that their language is Pali 
and nothing but Pali. However, those inscriptions share with Ardhama- 
gadhi certain characteristics which are alien to the Pali norm : the 
retention of the retroflex d instead of / in kadadra (=P. kaldra), tadaga 
(=P4. talaka) and veduriya (= PA. veluriya); the voicing of the voiceless 
occlusive in intervocalic position in padhame (=P4. pathame), samghdata 
(=P. samkhdata) and taddga (=P. taldka); finally, the use of absoluti- 
ves in -td (instead of -tva) in acitayitd, ghatdpayita, etc. 

3. G. Grierson and S. Konow3’ have discerned similarities between 
Pali and Paisaci, a dialect spoken, according to the former, in the region 
of the North-West; according to the latter, in the area of the Vindhya 
mountains*. Grierson considers Pali to be the literary form of the 
Magadhi dialect used generally in Kekaya and the scholarly language at 
the old university of Taksasila; Konow looks to the Vindhyas for the 
origin of Paisact and Pali. Among the points of contact between the two 
languages, can be noted the voicing of voiceless occlusives, the retention 
of intervocalic consonants, the use of epenthesis (bhdriya, sindna), the 
changing of jf, ny and ny into #7fi, the retention of the intervocalic y, 
the nominative in -o of stems in -a, the preservation of r. However, these 


34 Pp. 555-57; 558-559. 

35 H. Oldenberg, in his edition of the Vinaya Pitaka, 1, p. L sq. 

36 B. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Calcutta, 
1929, pp. 157-69. 

37 G. Grierson, Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 117-23; S. Konow, ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, 
p. 114 sq.; JRAS, 1921, pp. 244 sq., 424 sq. 
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similarities, being shared with other Prakrits too, are hardly enough to 
establish a direct connection between Pali and Paisaci. 

4. R.O. Franke?® endeavoured to draw up lists of the agreements and 
divergences between Pali and the Western Prakrits of the North-West 
(Gandhara), Madhyadesa (Mathura), the West (Kathiawar) and the 
South-West (Junnar and Nasik). He concluded from this that the dialect 
which is at the base of Pali must be located to the south or south-east of 
the area of extension of the Kharosthi script (the home of the North- 
Western Prakrits), to the south of Mathura and perhaps Sajici and 
Bharhut as well, to the west or south-west of the Eastern Prakrits, to the 
east of Girnar and north of Nasik. He suggests, as the probable cradle 
of Pali, the region extending between Western and Central Vindhya, more 
precisely Ujjayini. Returning to the arguments already developed by 
N.L. Westergaard and E. Kuhn®?, he recalls that, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, before his accession to the Magadhan throne, Asoka 
was viceroy of Ujjayini, that his wife, the mother of Mahinda, was a 
native of Cetiyagiri near Saficl, and that Mahinda himself lived there in 
his youth before his departure for Ceylon where he was to introduce P4li 
literature. 

5. We examined earlier (pp. 309-310) the value of the tradition 
concerning Mahinda and his wanderings. Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that, of all the ASokan dialects, that of the Girnar edict is the closest to 
Pali. Among the isoglosses, more remarkable for their number than their 
nature, it suffices to point out here the development of u into a in garu 
(for guru) and of u into o in kho (for khalu); the replacement of the 
vowel r by a, i, or u; the retention of m in the stems at least (Girnar : 
gananda, but mitrena); the changing of bh into A in instrumental cases 
such as bahiihi (for bahubhih) and in certain forms of the verb to be, 
such as hoti (for bhavati); the development to s of the three sibilants : 
pasu (for pasu), dosa (for dosa); the shortening of long nasalized vowels, 
particularly in the genitive plural : bhutdnam (for bhutadnam), yesam (for 
yesam); in the declension of stems in -a, the nominative singular in -o, 
the ablative in -d, the locative in -e or -mhi, the accusative plural in -e; in 
the declension of stems in -an, certain oblique cases in A (instrumental 
ranna in Pali, raid at Girndr; genitive raffio in Pali, rafio at Girnar); 
in the demonstrative idam, the nominative ayam being able to function 
as feminine as well as masculine; the third person singular of the active 


38 R.O. FRANKE, Pali und Sanskrit, Strasbourg, 1902. 
39 N.L. WESTERGAARD, Uber den dltesten Zeitraum der indischen Geschichte, Breslau, 
1862, p. 47; E. KuHN, Beitrdge zur Pali-Grammatik, Berlin, 1875, p. 9. 
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optative in -e or -eyya, the middle optative in -tha (in constrast to Skt. - 
ta). 

We saw in the preceding chapter (pp. 411-413) how closely the 
inscriptions in monumental Prakrit at Bharhut and Sajfici could be 
compared with Pali, with which they have in common certain forms of 
the ablative singulars in -Gto (e.g. Vadivahanato, Kurarato, Arapanato, 
Bhogavadhanato, Pokharato), an ending also attested at Nasik (khetato) 
and Mathura, but completely absent from the ASokan inscriptions. The 
dominant characteristic at Bharhut and Sajici is the total absence of 
those Magadhisms which considerably affected the Pali texts and even 
the inscriptions of the North-West and Central India. 

From all that precedes, and without wishing to underestimate the 
value of the points of comparison supplied by such scattered, badly 
dated and badly written epigraphical material, we can conclude that 
neither Magadhi nor Ardhamagadhi constitutes the linguistic basis of 
Pali, and that the cradle of the latter — if we can speak of cradle for 
such a composite language — is to be sought among the Western 
Prakrits, in the area of Avanti extending into Kathiawar. The Ma- 
gadhisms sprinkled throughout the Pali texts doubtless originate from 
Buddhist recitations in Magadhan dialects used somewhat slavishly by 
the first compilers of the Pali Tipitaka. 

6. If this conclusion is justified, at about what date did the authors of 
the Tipitaka, working from Magadhan prototypes, produce the bulk of 
their effort? Was it long before the arrival of Buddhist missionaries in 
Ceylon, to which they carried the outline of the Pali canon, or at a date 
relatively close to that event? 

This is a delicate question and it would be unwise to advance on such 
slippery ground. On the one hand, the oral teaching of Pali could date 
far back in the past : «Certain features relate it to the Vedic rather than 
the classical language. Hence it gives as the instrumental cases of 
pronouns the forms tehi and yehi which recall the Ved. tebhis and yebhis, 
the infinitive in -rave in relation to the classical in -tum; the absolute in - 
tvadna goes back to another type than that of standard Sanskrit in -tvd; 
forms such as idha and sabbadhi seem even earlier than Vedic». Further- 
more, «in reasoning and preaching, the stylistic attachments are in 
keeping with Vedic prose, in particular with that of the Upanisads»*°. 
This might lead us to think that, from the outset of Buddhism, when the 
original recitations in Magadha would normally have been made on the 


4° After L. RENOU, Inde Classique, 1, pp. 76-7. 
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basis of an eastern dialect, it could have been coupled in Avanti with an 
oral teaching in Pali by a Maha-Kaccayana and his school. 

Conversely, it should be recognized that the form taken by this 
teaching in the oldest attested Pali (Sila, Parayana, Atthakavagga, 
Patimokkha and Nikdya) bears witness to a linguistic and morphological 
state more advanced than that of the Asokan inscriptions of the North- 
West and even Girnar. This would enable us to conclude that the known 
Pali texts represent a codification of the word of the Buddha at a more 
recent, post-Asokan stage. Likewise, the Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina 
canon apparently represents a linguistic state more advanced than would 
have been expected from the date of Mahavira (sixth-fifth centuries 
B.C.). 

Here we will merely mention some archaisms of a phonetic and 
syntactic type in the ASokan inscriptions which place them at an older 
linguistic stage than the Pali texts : 

1. The edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra retain the three original 
sibilants which Pali was to reduce to s. If they happen to replace the 
vowel r by an a, u or i, as in Pali, they generally retain it in its liquid 
consonantal form accompanying the vowel : ra in grahastha (Pa. ga- 
hattha), ri in dridha (Pa. dalha), ir in kirta (Pa. kata), ru in Sruneyu. The 
liquid r is generally retained in combination with the preceding vowel : 
dhrama (Pa. dhamma), draSana (Pa. dassana); or with the following 
consonant : vagra (Pa. vagga), athra and athra (Pa. attha), savra (Pa. 
sabba). Finally, some groups of consonants which Pali never fails to 
assimilate are retained : ks in aksati, kr in atikratam, gr in agra, dr in 
khudrakena, dhr in dhruva, etc. 

2. Girnar, often so close to Pali, is nevertheless differentiated from it 
by a considerable number of archaisms. Before two consonants it often 
retains the long vowel : dtpa (Skt. Gtma-, Pa. atta), asamata (Skt. 
asamapta, Pa. asamatta). It does not assimilate absolutely all consonan- 
tal groups since it retains tr alongside ¢ (tri or ti, tatra or tata), pr 
alongside p (prdna or pana), vy alongside v in verbal adjectives in -tavya 
or -taya. The st group remains in asti, nasti, hasti; but st changes to st in 
stita. 

A recent study by L. Renou*! of the evolution of nominal compounds 
in Sanskrit proves that the archaism of the Asokan inscriptions in 
relation to the Pali texts is not only phonetic, but also structural. In the 
use of nominal compounds, the edicts are prior to the linguistic revolu- 


41 L. Renou, Sur l'évolution des composés nominaux en sanskrit, Bull. de la Société 
Linguistique de Paris, LII, 1956, pp. 96-116. : 
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tion and contain hardly any compounds other than those with two 
members. In contrast «Pali prose of the early type is clearly situated at 
the new stage, that is, at the stage of the Grhya- and Dharma-sitra»*?, 
in which the earlier structure with two members gives way to more and 
more complex combinations, either through insertion, or juxtaposition. 
The author notes in Digha, I, p. 76, the combination aniccucchadanapari- 
maddanabhedanaviddhamsanadhammo «an impermanent thing, subject to 
erasion, abrasion, dissolution and disintegration». 

Therefore, from the viewpoint of linguistic evolution, the Pali text 
belongs to a later stage than the edicts of Asoka. Its relatively late date 
would explain its permeability to Sanskrit influences which might have 
appeared very early, without even waiting for the time of Buddhaghosa 
who is suspected of having «revised the texts in consideration of a 
Sansknt norm»*3. 


NORTH-WESTERN PRAKRIT. — We saw above (pp. 293, 332-337), 
the circumstances in which the Buddhist propaganda, powerfully support- 
ed by Asoka and his officials, reached many regions, including Kasmira- 
Gandhara, that is North-West India. At the end of the Mauryan period, 
the region had been practically won over to the Buddhist religion. 

Faithful to the advice of their master and to an already well-esta- 
blished tradition, the Buddhist missionaries who settled in that region 
adopted as their language-medium the form of Middle Indian known as 
North-Western Prakrit or also as Gandhari**. This wide-spread dialect 
embraces a whole series of both religious and lay documents, the chief of 
which are : 1. the ASokan edicts in Kharosthi script at Shahbazgarhi 
(Sh) and Mansehra (M)*°; 2. The Prakrit Dharmapada (Dh) of the 
Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript, brought to Khotan around the beginning 
of the Christian era*®; 3. some hundred inscriptions in Kharosthi mostly 


42 After Ip., ibid., p. 109. 

43 After J. BLocn, L'Indo-Aryen, p. 8. 

44 Cf. HW. Baitey, Gandhari, BSOAS, XI, 1946, pp. 764-97. 

45 See a linguistic study on these two edicts in E. Huttzscu, Inscriptions of Asoka, 
Oxford, 1925; pp. txxxrv-xcix, and the introduction by J. BLocH to his edition of 
Inscriptions d’ASoka, Paris, 1950. 

46 Editions of the manuscript : E. SENART, Le manuscrit kharosthi du Dhammapada : 
les fragments Dutreuil de Rhins, JA, s.9, XII, 1898, pp. 193-308, 545 sq.; B. BARUA and 
S. Mitra, Prakrit Dharmapada, Calcutta, 1921; H.W. Baitey, The Khotan Dharmapada, 
BSOAS, XI, pp. 488-512. — Various studies : Comptes rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, 14 May 1895 and 15 April 1898; E. SeNart, OC, XI, Pans, 1897, p. 1 sq.; 
G. BUHLER, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd ed., Strasbourg, 1898, p. 122 
sq.; H. Livers, Bemerkungen zu dem Kharosthi-Manuskript des Dhammapada, NGGW, 
1899, pp. 474-94; T.W. Ruys Davips, The Gosinga Kharosthi Manuscript, JRAS, 1899, 
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dating from the Kusana period*’; 4. The documents from Niya, written 
on wood, leather or silk, dating from the third century, discovered at 
Cad’ota and representing the official language of Krorayina, capital of 
the Shan-shan kingdom in Southern Serindia (= Chinese Turkestan*®); 
5. numerous borrowed words taken from Central Asian texts in Khota- 
nese, Kuchean and Agnean, as well as in the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions of Buddhist texts from the North-West, such as the Chang a 
han (T 1), a translation of the Dharmaguptaka Dirghadgama. 

The area of North-Western Prakrit coincides with Udicya which, 
according to the Kausitaki Brdhmana (Vil, 6) was the region of fine 
speech, more so than the centre, east or south : «It is in the north that 
the language is used with the greatest discernment : people go to the 
north to learn the language and they like to hear those who come from 
there speak it». It was there, in fact, that the Aryan occupation 
penetrated most profoundly. However, Prakrit juxtaposed with classical 
Sanskrit is not ruled by the same norms : in the course of its long history 
it must have shown, in the vast domain that it covered, dialectal 
differentiations of which the documents at our disposal give only a 
vague idea. Because of its geographical position, it came under the 
influence of neighbouring languages, Eastern Iranian, possibly even 
Tocharian. Conversely, it left considerable traces in the vocabulary of the 
languages of Central Asia. The reader can consult the numerous and 
important works which H.W. Bailey has devoted to the subject*°. 

Truth to tell, the Buddhist texts in North-Western Prakrit are not very 
numerous : apart from the Dharmapada, we can only point to the few 
short citations in certain Kusana inscriptions, such as the Kurram 


p. 426 sq.; Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 128; R.O. FRANKE, Zum Manuskript Dutreuil 
de Rhins, ZDMG, LX, 1906, pp. 477-511; J. BLocH, Le dialecte des fragments Dutreuil de 
Rhins, JA, 1912, pp. 331-7; S. Konow, Bemerkungen tiber die Kharosthi-Handschrift des 
Dhammapada, Festschrift Windisch, Leipzig, 1914, p. 85 sq.; Remarks on a Kharosthi 
Inscription from the Kurram Valley, 1S, pp. 53-67; Note on the Ancient North-Western 
Prakrit, ISS, pp. 603-12; P.K. MUKHERJEE, The Dhammapada and the Uddnavarga, 1HQ, 
XI, 1935, pp. 741-60. * 

*7 Edited by S. Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1929. 

** A.M. Boyer, E.J. Rapson, P.S. Nosie, Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 3 vol., Oxford, 1920-29; T. Burrow, A translation of the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, London, 1940. — See also P.S. NoBLeE, 
A Kharosthi Inscription from Endere, BSOS, V1, 2, pp. 445-55; T. Burrow, The Dialectic 
Position of the Niya Prakrit, ISS, pp. 419-35; The Language of the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan, Cambridge, 1937; Further Kharosthi Documents from Niya, BSOS, 
IX, pp. 111-24. 

49 See above, p. 487, in the notes. 
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reliquary (KoNow, p. 155), or the Wardak vase (ID., p. 170). We are 
justified, however, in believing that a certain number of originals have 
disappeared. The Chinese version of the Chang a han (T 1) seems to be 
based on an original in North-Western Prakrit, and it is probable that 
the Milindapariha, known only through its Pali and Chinese recensions, 
was originally composed in the Eastern Punjab, where the hero it 
presents ruled. If those originals have disappeared, it is in all likelihood 
because the manuscript tradition began at a comparatively late period, 
at the time when Buddhist Sanskrit, of a mixed or relatively pure type, 
had already replaced Prakrit. 

The Dharmapada of the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript is all the more 
valuable. The majority of the maxims it contains have their parallels in 
the Pali Dhammapada and the Dharmapada and Uddnavarga in Tibetan 
(Ched-du-brjod-pahi-tshoms, ed. H. BECKH) and Chinese (T 210-213), 
although the classification is different. 

The verses of the Dharmapada are the expression of Indian or 
universal wisdom. They are not all Buddhist in origin; many have found 
a place in such dissimilar works as the Laws of Manu, the Mahabharata, 
Jaina. texts or narrative literature (Pavicatantra, etc)5°. There is no 
Buddhist monk who cannot recite them from memory. In such condi- 
tions, it is impossible to determine exactly the place where those maxims 
appeared for the first time. It is probable that certain of them were 
recited in Magadhi as well as other dialects, but the existence of a 
Magadhan collection, a prototype of the Pali Dhammapada and the 
Prakrit Dharmapada, has not been proved. 

The fact that the language of the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript is 
indeed North-Western Prakrit, is proved by its numerous points of 
contact with the idiom of the Kharosthi inscriptions : the consonantal 
treatment of the vowel r in certain positions : pradhavi alongside padhavi 
(Skt. prthivi); the weakness of the intervocalic voiceless occlusives : 
sagarauda for Skt. samkdrakita, ksiravaya for ksirapaka, ghadhedi for 
ghatayati, pave for pape; the tendency to omit the anusvara; the relative 
strength of the consonant groups with r first or second : artha alongside 
atha, dharma alongside dhama, pridipramoju, pranasa, etc.; the changing 
of sy into § in manusa; the hesitation in the treatment of the ks group, 
sometimes retained with the diacritical mark (value ts or sh) in ksaya, 
ksiravayo, sometimes rendered by the western ch in bhichave, bhichati, 


5° On these parallels, see L. pe L VALLEe Poussin, Essai d’identification des gdthdas et des 
udanas en prose de |'Uddnavarga de Dharmatrata, JA, 1912, pp. 311-30; R.O. FRANKE, 
Dhamma-Worte, Jena, 1923, pp. 93-119. 
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sometimes rendered by the eastern kh in bhikhu, khano, pradimukhe. We 
could point out coincidences of the same type in the morphological 
sphere. 

There are, however, some clear differences between the Prakrit Dhar- 
mapada and other documents originating from the North-West. In 
conformity with Sanskrit usage, the edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra, as well as the Kusana inscriptions, retain intact occlusives preced- 
ed by a nasal : amtaram (Sh), viyamjanate (M), pamca, mahamtasa, 
puyayamto (Patika). The Dharmapada, in contrast, voices the voiceless 
occlusives after omitting the nasal : paga (Skt. parka), paja (Skt. parica), 
anadara (Skt. anantara), subasu (Skt. sampasyan), and, always after the 
nasal, omits or reduces the voiced occlusives : kugiaru (Skt. kufijara), 
dana (Skt. danda), vinadi (Skt. vindati), banha (Skt. bandha), gamhira 
(Skt. gambhira). J. BlochS!, has noted that these phenomena, which 
contradict and go beyond the general evolution of Prakrit, are again 
found in certain dialects of modern India, particularly Punjabi and 
Sindhi. They are, furthermore, quite old in these dialects, since Alexan- 
der’s historians already transcribed as LayyaAa the name of the Punjabi 
town which is Samkala or Sakala in Sanskrit. 

There are other characteristics which confer a particular aspect on the 
language of the Dharmapada. Alongside the short locative in -e (some- 
times written 1), the inscriptions in Kharosthi had a long form of the 
locative, in -aspi or -asi at Shahbazgarhi (oradhanaspi, apakaranasi), in 
-a(m)mi or -asi in the Kusana inscriptions (gahami, hasasi), in -ammi at 
Niya. This long form of the locative is lacking in the Dh. which goes so 
far as to replace it with the genitive : hence asmi loke parasayi as 
compared to the Pali asmim loke paramhi ca «in this world or in the 
other». * 

In stems in -a, the nominative singular at Shahbazgarhi is sometimes 
in -o (Jano), sometimes in -a through the dropping of the visarga (jana), 
sometimes in -e (jane). However, this -e is not a Magadhism since, in the 
Kusana inscriptions, it is found to the west of the Indus, except for 
Wardak (at Peshawar, kue khanavide for kupah khanapitah), the ending 
in -o (var. -a) being the rule to the east of the same river (at Taxila, 
parichago for parityadgah; thuvo pratithavito for stupah pratisthapitah). 
The Prakrit Dharmapada has no nom. sing. masc. in -e, but only in -o, - 
a, or -u (akrodhu anuvayasa vipramutu; kaena savrudo bhikhu) : such a 
restriction classes it in the eastern (Punjabi) section of North-Western 
Prakrit. 

51 JA, 1912, pp. 331-7. 

* [Editors’ note : asvi ... according to Brough, Gandhart Dhammapada, 135}. 
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Finally, the ASokan inscriptions have the absolutive in -tu (Srutu = 
Skt. Srutvd), in -ti (tithiti from the present tisthati, for sthitva) and in -ya 
(samkhaya for samkhya). That of the Kusdna inscriptions is in -ta 
(karita for krtva) and in -ya (likhiya). However, the Dharmapada retains 
kitva (Skt. krtva, Pa. katva), chitvana (Pa. chetvdna), and also uses nihai 
(Pa. nidhdya). 


THE BUDDHIST LANGUAGES AT THE END OF THE PRE-CHRISTIAN ERA. ** 
— It seems that three conclusions can be drawn from the facts noted so 
far : |. Up to a date which can be fixed approximately at the end of the 
ancient era, the Buddhists transmitted the word of the Buddha in their 
local dialects (sakdya niruttiya), to be more precise, in the respective 
Prakrits of the listeners whom they addressed. We do not know the 
exact number of Prakrits adopted, but there are traces, even documents, 
of three of them : 

a. Traces, in the Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts, of recitations in one 
or more varieties of Magadhi. The Bhabra edict lists some titles which 
are in Magadhi (above, pp. 234-237). 

b. Recitations in Pali, a composite Prakrit, the linguistic basis of 
which should be sought in a western dialect, possibly in Avanti, exten- 
ding up to Kathiawar. 

c. Recitations in North-Western Prakrit and more precisely the Prak- 
rit of the Punjab, a specimen of which is supplied by the Dutreuil de 
Rhins manuscript. 

2. In the form or forms available to us, the Buddhist Prakrits, which 
are very clearly composite in aspect, are all at a more evolved linguistic 
stage than the ASokan edicts to which they can respectively be compa- 
red. 

a. The Magadhisms observed in the Buddhist texts by Liiders, Lévi 
and others are markedly more advanced than the language known as 
that of the Asokan administration as it appears in the edicts of the 
Gangetic basin and in Kalinga. 

b. The edicts of the North-West (Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra) and even 
those of the West (Girnar) all contain a whole series of archaisms of 
which there is no trace in Pali. 

c. Within the compass of the North-Western Gandhani, the language 
of the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript appears to be a local dialect, 
restricted to the region of the Punjab. 

However, Buddhist teaching began before the time of Asoka, 218 
years according to the long chronology, 100 according to the short one. 
So how can it be explained that it appears in a linguistically more 
evolved form than the Asokan Prakrits? 
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It is sometimes said that the language of the edicts is intentionally 
archaic, but this explanation does not hold good when confronted with 
the formal evidence of Asoka who published his edicts in order to be 
understood by everyone, and not only by linguists : «this text of the 
Dharma has been engraved by order of the king, beloved of the gods, 
amiable in look. It exists in summary, in medium length and in 
expansion... For vast is my empire and I have had many engraved and 
will have many more engraved. There are many repetitions in them 
because of the charm of certain subjects, so that they may be conformed 
to» (after BLOcH, pp. 133-4). 

The texts which we have at our disposal therefore do not reflect the 
state of the language which served for the preaching of the Buddha and 
his first disciples; they represent a codification at a more recent stage. 
This is, clearly, what has justified the search for an Urkanon. Nonethe- 
less, although the Buddhist propaganda pre-dated Asoka by one or two 
centuries, the linguistic form in which it has reached us goes no further 
back than the Mauryan period. 

3. Even if there were recitations in Magadhi, North-Western Prakrit 
and Pali during the Mauryan age, this does not prove that the recited 
texts constituted a canon of writings at that time. 

We studied at length in Chapter Two (pp. 124-140) the Buddhist 
works concerning the speciality of the reciters (bhdnaka) and the sup- 
posed compilation of the writings at the council of Rajagrha. We 
reached the conclusion that the facts given about the extent and content 
of that compilation are contradictory and hence apocryphal. * 

Examination of the Buddhist languages does not argue in favour of 
an early canon. The few titles cited in the Bhabra edict, and the few 
traces of Magadhisms in the Pali and Sanskrit texts are not sufficient to 
establish the existence of a Magadhan Urkanon. Without prejudice to 
any discoveries that may be made in the future, should be acknowledged 
that, in the lighty of information available at present, the mere existence 
of the Dutreuil de Rhins Dharmapada does not allow us to infer the 
existence of a canon in North-Western Prakrit. As for the Pali canon, it 
was not definitively fixed until the fifth century A.D. : as we saw above 
(pp. 149-150), post-canonical texts (Milindapariha, Visuddhimagga, Attha- 
katha, Divydvadana) are the first to mention the tipitaka or pitakattaya. 
The terms petakin, paficanekdyika did not appear before the Sunga 
period on the inscriptions at Bharhut and Safici. We should recall that 
these are vague terms, which seem to qualify the religious who were 
versed in the Buddhist doctrine as a whole. 
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MIXED SANSKRIT*?. — Alongside texts in various Prakrits, Buddhist 
literature has produced works in mixed Sanskrit, also called «quasi- 
Sanskrit», «the language of the gathas» or «hybrid Sanskrit», a kind of 
idiom which juxtaposes Sanskrit forms with Prakrit forms. 

These works, which do not figure among the oldest, on the whole date 
back to the first centuries of the Christian era and belong both to the 
Hinayana and Mahayana. They can be classified in two groups : 

1. Works in which both verse and prose are in mixed Sanskrit : 


The Mahdavastu, compiled by the Lokottaravadins of the Mahasamghika sect, 
has already been the subject of numerous linguistic studies : ed. E. SENART, 3 
vol., Paris, 1882-97, I, pp. Iv sq.; tr. J. Jones, 3 vol., London, 1949-56, III, pp. 
XIV sq.; E. WINDISCH, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 3, 41, 43; Buddha’s 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 144; Die Komposition des Mahavastu, ASGW, XXVII, 
1909, p. 476; H. OLDENBERG, Studien zum Mahavastu, NGGW, 1912, p. 124; 
Studien zur Geschichte des 6. Kanon, ibid., p. 156; HiAN-L1n Dscui, Die Verwen- 
dung des Aorists als Kriterium fiir Alter und Ursprung b. Texte, NAWG, 1949, 
pp. 245-301. 

The Bhiksu- and Bhiksuniprakirnaka, a fragment of which is quoted in the 
Siksdsamuccaya (ed. BENDALL, pp. 154-7) and a complete manuscript of which, 
found in Tibet, is being prepared for publication (L. RENou, HLS, p. 209, n.3). 

A short jataka, published by H. KERN as an appendix to his edition of the 
Jatakamala, Boston, 1891, pp. 240-1. 

The Karandavyiha, — The prose recension, edited by S. SAMASRAMI, Calcutta, 
1873, is hybrid like the Mahavastu; The verse recension, edited by G. Tucci, La 
redazione poetica del Kar, Accad. di Torino, LVIII, pp. 605-30, is in almost 
classical Sanskrit. — Cf. P.Ch. Masumpar, The Kar. : Its Metrical Version, 
THQ, XXIV, 1948, pp. 293-9; C. REGAMEY, Randbemerkungen zur Sprache und 
Textueberlieferung des Kar., Asiatica (Festschrift Weller), Leipzig, 1954, pp. 514- 
27. A new edition in preparation by M. LaLou and C. REGAMEY, will use the 
manuscripts from Tun huang (cf. M. LALou, A Tun-huang Prelude to the Kar., 
IHQ, XIV, 1938, pp. 198-200). 


52 On mixed Sanskrit, an old bibliography can be found in M. WiNTERNITZ, Hist. of 
Indian Lit., Il, p. 226; L. bE La VaLLEE Poussin, Indo-Européens..., p. 205; Lin, AM, pp. 
162-75. The fundamental work is now that by F. EpGerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
(Grammar, Dictionary, Reader), 3 vol., New Haven, 1953. The author has summarized his 
views in The Buddha and Language, HQ, XXXII, 1956, pp. 129-35. Important reviews by 
L. RENou, JA, 1953, pp. 283-7 (cf. Hist. de la langue sanskrite, pp. 220-2); J. Fittiozat, TP, 
XLIH, pp. 147-71; E. Wacpscumipt, GGA, 1954, pp. 92-100; F. WELLER, OLZ, 1955, 
p. 465; H.W. Baitey, JRAS, 1955, pp. 13-24; J. BrouGu, BSOAS, XVI, 1954, p. 421; 
W. Brown, JAOS, 71, pp. 167-8. On the application of metrics to hybrid Sanskrit, see 
H. Smitn, En marge du vocabulaire sanskrit des bouddhistes, Orientalia Suecana d’Uppsala, 
II, 1953, 2-4, pp. 119-28; HI, 1954, 1, pp. 31-5; Retractiones Rythmicae, Studia Orientalia 
Fennica, XVI, 1951, 5, pp. 3-37; Analecta Rythmica, ibid., XIX, 1954, 7, pp. 1-17. 
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2. Works in which only the verse is in mixed Sanskrit, the prose being 
in Sanskrit which is for the most part correct : 


Lalitavistara, a Sarvastivadin work strongly tinged with Mahayanism. — Ed. 
R. Mitra, Calcutta, 1877; S. LEFMANN, Halle, 1902-08; F. WELLER, Zum Lal. 
Vist., 1, Ueber die Prosa des Lal. Vist., Leipzig, 1915; F. EDGERTON, The Aorist 
in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, JAOS, LVII, 1937, pp. 16-34; HiAN-Lin Dscul, ‘Die 
Verwendung...’, p. 263. 

Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, a \ate Hinayanist work. The versified section, 
entitled Dharmasamuccaya, has been edited by Lin Li-kouang, I, Paris, 1946, and 
emended by D.R. SHACKLETON-BAILEY, JRAS, 1955, pp. 37-54. These verses are 
in almost correct Sanskrit, but nevertheless have affinities with Middle Indian 
and the Pali texts (Lin, 4M, pp. 162-6). 

Prajriadparamita. — The prose is in Sanskrit, but a collection of verses which 
summarizes the whole of this literature is in hybrid language : cf. E. OBERMILLER, 
Ratnagunasamcayagatha, Moscow-Leningrad, 1937. — For the Vajracchedikd, 
the old edition by M. MULLER, Oxford, 1881, is now replaced by that of 
E. Conze, Rome, 1957, who uses fragments from Gilgit published in G. Tucci, 
Minor Buddhist Texts, 1, Rome, 1956, pp. 172-92. 

Saddharmapundarika. — There are considerable variations between the dif- 
ferent editions published to date : ed. H. KERN-B. NANuIO, St. Petersburg, 1908- 
12 (Nepalese recension); R. HOERNLE, Manuscript Remains, Oxford, 1916, 
pp. 132-66 (version from KaSgar); U. WoGmHaRa-C. TsucHIDA, Tokyo, 1934-35; 
W. Barucn, Beitrdége zum Saddharm., Leiden, 1938 (Gilgit fragments); 
N. Dutt, Calcutta, 1952 (with readings by Mironov). It is not true that the 
Saddharm was first written in Middle Indian and that the hybrid language of its 
verses constitutes an intermediary stage between Sanskrit and Pali : cf. 
L. Renou, Introd. a Wackernagel, p. 81, n.281; p. 83, n.286; N. Dutt, 
Manuscripts of the Saddharm., their linguistic Peculiarities, THQ, XXIX, 1953, 
pp. 133-48. — On what can be learned from the Tibetan versions, see 
N. Smmonsson, Indo-tibetische Studien, 1, Uppsala, 1957. 

Sukhavativyuha. — Cf. A. ASHIKAGA, The Sanskrit Text of the Gathds in the 
Larger Sukh., Toy6-gaku Rons6, Feb. 1952, pp. 55-68; The Sanskrit Text of the 
Buddhastotra in the Sukh., Bukky6-gaku Kenkyu, 8-9, July 1953, pp. 1-8. 

The Avatamsaka Collection. — The Gandavyiiha (ed. D.T. Suzuk1-H. Ipzumi, 
Kyoto, 1934-36) concludes with 62 gathas entitled Bhadracaripranidhdana (ibid., 
IV, p. 543). They have been the subject of a separate edition by K. WATANABE, 
Leipzig, 1912. — The stanzas from the Dasabhumikasitra have been edited by 
J. Ranper-S. Susa, The Gathds of the Dasabhimika-Sitra, The Eastern Buddhist, 
vol. V, No. 4; No. I. 1931-32; R. KonpD6, Dasabhimisvaro nama Mahdayana- 
stuitram, revised and edited, Tokyo, 1936. 

The Ratnakiéta Compilation. — STaEL-HOoLsTemn, Kasyapaparivarta, Shanghai, 
1926. Linguistic study in Lin, AM, pp. 167-71. — Rastrapalapariprccha, ed. 
L. Fino, St. Petersburg, 1901 (linguistic study, pp. XII sq.); J. ENsINK, The 
Question of Rastr., Zwolle, 1952 (linguistic study, pp. XIII sq.). 

Samadhirdjasiitra. — Ed. C. REGAMEY, Three Chapters from the Samddhir., 
Warsaw, 1938 (linguistic study, pp. 14-19); ed. N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, II, 
3 parts, Srinagar, 1941-53 (linguistic study, part I, pp. v-x1). 
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Suvarnabhasottamasutra. — Ed. H. Ipzumi, Kyoto, 1931; J. Nose, Leipzig, 
1937 (with copius linguistic notes). See also Lin, AM, pp. 171-3. 

Hybrid forms in the recensions of the Udanavarga. — See R. PIscHEL, Die 
Turfan-Rezensionen des Dhammapada, SBAW, 1908, pp. 968-85; L. DE La 
VALLEE Poussin, Documents sanskrits de la seconde collection A. Stein, JRAS, 
1912, pp. 355-77; S. Levi, Textes sanskrits de Touen-Houang, JA, 1910, pp. 433- 
56; L’Apramdadavarga, Etude sur les recensions des Dharmapadas, JA, 1912, pp. 
203-94; N.P. CHAKRAVARTI, L’Uddnavarga Sanskrit, 1, Paris, 1930. — On the 
different versions, P.K. MUKHERJEE, The Dhammapada and the Uddnavarga, 
IHQ, XI, 1935, pp. 741-60. 

Numerous quotations of gathis in hybrid language, in Siksa@samuccaya, ed. C. 
BENDALL, St. Petersburg, 1897-1902. 


This list is far from exhaustive. We should remark that the majority of 
these works have, through the hazards of transmission, undergone 
considerable changes. The Saddharmapundarika exists in at least three 
recensions originating from Nepal, Central Asia (Khotan) and Kasmir 
(Gilgit), and Prakritisms are the most numerous in the Khotanese 
recension. Similarly, with regard to the Vajracchedikad and the Uddna- 
varga, the proportion of Prakritisms in comparison to the Sanskrit 
varies considerably depending on the manuscripts or fragments of 
manuscripts. Often works which, on the basis of existing editions, 
appear to be in correct Sanskrit, prove to be in hybrid language when 
the manuscript tradition is thoroughly studied. This is particularly the 
case for the Karandavyiiha. The edition at present being prepared by M. 
Latou and C. RéGAMEyY will point out a number of Prakritisms, the 
existence of which is in no way indicated in the old Calcutta edition, 
published in 1873. The degree of Sanskritization of texts in mixed 
Sanskrit can be at least, explained by partly the particular disposition of 
each scribe. 

In one and the same work Middle Indian features are not all in equal 
proportion. The gathas of the Mahd@vastu are richer in Prakritisms than 
the passages in prose. This is undoubtedly because it was more 
difficult to standardize them than to standardize the prose. Nevertheless, 
Middle Indian forms such as the third person singular of the optative in 
-e could easily have been sanskritized in -et without harming the metre, 
but are nonetheless retained in the gathas. 

An appreciation of the linguistic facts is complicated by variations in 
style in one and the same work. H. Oldenberg distinguished at least two 
different styles of diction in the Mahdavastu. Style B, which is the oldest 
and closely related to canonical Pali, abounds in personal verbs, particu- 
larly aorists and perfects, displays a marked preference for the joining 
particle khalu, and constructs its phrases on stereotyped models such as 
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adraksit... drstv@ ca... praside and ekdnte asthasi, ekdntasthitah... uvaca : 
a set of formulae well-known to the Pali sources. Style A, which is more 
recent, prefers to use the nominal diction and favours long compounds; 
the use of personal verbs is reduced and tends to be limited to the 
present; the joining particle khalu gives way to dani following some form 
of the pronoun fa- or one of its derivatives. 

Various hypotheses have been put forward about the origin of mixed 
Sanskrit 53. Either the author, believing he was writing Sanskrit which he 
knew only imperfectly, made a number of errors; or someone writing in 
Prakrit believed it was advantageous to mix Sanskrit forms with Prakrit; 
or else the authors had qualms about avoiding Prakrit when the Vinaya 
invited them to resort to local dialects. 

However, it is very important to realize that the achievement of the 
writers did not consist in transposing Prakrit originals into mixed 
Sanskrit, but in writing directly in the latter, using terms and turns of 
phrase which appeared in the old canonical texts. 

Buddhist Sanskrit of the mixed type appears as a stage on the 
downward curve followed by Prakrit during the first centuries of the 
Christian era before it disappeared in the third century in Northern 
India. We must emphasize, as did L. Renou, the fact that mixed Sanskrit 
is not a strictly Buddhist phenomenon, but is part of the general 
evolution of the Indian language. Hybrid language, not identical but 
similar, is found again in inscriptions (not all Buddhist) from the second 
and third centuries, in some technical works preserved in fragments and 
of partly Buddhist inspiration, such as the lexicographical fragment 
called the Weber fragment, the siitras of Bakhshali, dealing with mathe- 
matics, and the Bower manuscript devoted to medicine **. 

Making allowances for the gaps in the documentation, the broad 
outline of the history of mixed Sanskrit in epigraphy can be surmised 55 : 

1. The Prakrits first used in the ASokan edicts, in the third century 
B.C., were predominant in epigraphy until the end of the ancient era. 
The Buddhist inscriptions on the stipa at Bharhut, on the old balu- 
strade at Bodh-Gaya and the «Bhilsa Topes» (Sajici, Sonari, Satdhara, 


53 These are discussed in J. MANSION, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue sanskrite, Paris, 
1931, pp. 105-9. 

54 Cf. L. Renou, HLS, p. 220, note; Introduction a Wackernagel, p. 82, n.286. 

53 Ip., Introduction a Wackernagel, pp. 20, and 83, nn.288-95. — On the literary 
Prakrits, R. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strasbourg, 1900; S. SEN, Compara- 
tive Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan, Calcutta, 1951. On the epigraphical Prakrits, 
M.A. MEHENDALE, Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits, Poona, 1948 (and the 
review by J. BLocu, JA, 1949, p. 384). 
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Bhojpur, Andher), and the Jaina inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri are all in Prakrit. The only exceptions to this general rule are three 
inscriptions which appear to date back to the Sunga period : the 
Sanskrit inscription of Ayodhya which cites Pusyamitra and his sixth 
son or successor (EI, XX,.1929, p. 57), and two inscriptions in mixed 
Sanskrit at Pabhosa (Lipers, 904-5) which refer to the reign of Udaka, 
possibly the fifth Sunga king. 

2. During the first three centuries of the Christian era, Prakrit was 
strongly rivalled by mixed Sanskrit, and even by [pure] Sanskrit. How- 
ever, the importance of the Sanskrit influence varied according to the 
region. 

a. The Deccan remained faithful to the use of Prakrit. This was 
particularly the case in inscriptions in the bureaucratic and official style 
of the Satavahanas and in the Buddhist inscriptions at Amaravati 
(second cent.) and Nagarjunikonda which are in epigraphical Prakrit 
with touches of Paisaci. 

b. The Kus@na inscriptions in Kharosthi script also remained faithful 
to North-Western Prakrit almost until the end. However, inscription 
No. 21 at Peshawar Museum (Konow, p. 157), dated by the editor from 
the year 151-2 A.D., concludes with the Sanskrit formula : Danasya 
avaptir astu, and the even more recent inscription at Thor Dherai 
(KONow, p. 176) is almost [pure] Sanskrit. 

c. It was also Prakrit which very clearly dominated in the caves, 
mostly Buddhist, on the west coast and the region of Bombay. At 
Nanaghat (LUpers, 1112-20), Bhaja (1078-85), Kondane (1071), Pital- 
khora (1187-93), Junnar (1150-83), Bedsa (1109-11) and Karli (1086- 
1108), Prakrit alone is attested. However, Nasik is the exception in 
allowing a modest place to mixed Sanskrit (LOpers, 1131, 1136, 1137), 
and even to [pure] Sanskrit (1145). 

At Nasik there are five inscriptions by Usavadata, the son-in-law of 
the satrap Nahapana who ruled, it is believed, from 119 to 125 A.D. 
Four (Ltpers, 1132-5) are in Prakrit, but one (1131) is in mixed 
Sanskrit. 

Nasik (LUDERS, 1132), is in Prakrit : Sidham ramfo Ksahardatasa 
ksatrapasa Nahapanasa dihitu Dinikaputrasa Usavadatasa kudumbiniya 
Dakhamitraya deyadhammam ovarako. 

«Success! This cell is the gift of Daksamitra, wife of Rsabhadatta, the 
son of Dinika, daughter of King Nahapana, the Ksaharata ksatrapa». 

Nasik (LUpers, 1131), is in mixed Sanskrit : Siddham rajriah Ksahara- 
tasya ksatrapasya Nahapanasya jamatra Dinikaputrena Usavadatena... 
dharmatmana idam lenam karitam ima ca podhiyo. 
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«Success! By Rsabhadata, son of Dinika, son-in-law of King Naha- 
pana, the Ksharata ksatrapa, inspired by the Law, was this cave 
fashioned, and these tanks». 

Nasik (LUpers, 1145), is in [pure] Sanskrit : Deyadharmmo yam 
upasikaya Mammayda layanam. 

«This religious gift — a cave — is from the laywoman Mamma». 

At Kanheri, where the caves were inhabited until the ninth century, 
the inscriptions (LUDERS, 984-1034) are for the most part in Prakrit, but 
a few are in mixed Sanskrit (984, 1018) and (pure] Sanskrit (989-92, 
994). 

d. The linguistic situation is completely reversed in Central India 
where the Prakrits were clearly declining. Of the 133 Brahmi inscriptions 
at Mathura recorded in LUpers’ list (Nos. 16-149), only eight are in 
Prakrit (Nos. 92, 93, 97, 100, 101, 103, 104, 117), the others are in mixed 
Sanskrit, and a very few in [pure] Sanskrit (cf. 111, 147-8). Contempo- 
rary epigraphs at Sravasti (918-19) and Sarnath (922-30) show that this 
state of affairs was valid for the eastern (Gangetic) part of the great 
Kusana empire. 

The majority of the Mathura inscriptions are undated. However, 
mixed Sanskrit appears in them very early, from the end of the Saka 
occupation, since at least three of them (LUpers, 59, 82; El, XXIV, 
1938, p. 208) are from the reign of the satrap Sodasa, vassal of Azes II 
(ca 5-19 A.D.). This is the text of the third, according to the reconstruc- 
tion by D.C. Smcar (JBRS, XXXIX, 1953, p. 48) : 

ed Cee ee 

6. Vasund bhagava {to Vasude] 

7. vasya mahasthdna (ke devakul] 

8. lam toranam ve{dikd prati) 

9. sthapitam. Prito [bha] (vatu Vasu} 
10. devah. Svami{sya] (mahdaksatra) 
11. pasya Soda{sa] [sya sasanam} 

12. samvartayatam. 

«By Vasu a chapel, a gateway and a balustrade were erected in the 
great enclosure of Lord Vasudeva. May Vasudeva be content. May the 
authority of the lord, the great satrap Sodasa, be maintained». 

Here again is an inscription (LUpers, 925) in mixed Sanskrit, particu- 
larly well preserved, dating from the year 3 of the great Kusaéna emperor 
Kaniska (ca 130 A.D.) and which is in Sarnath Museum : 

1. Mahdrajasya Kaniskasya sam 3 he 3 di 22 
2. etaye purvaye bhiksusya Pusyavuddhisya saddhyevi- 
3. harisya bhiksusya Balasya trepitakasya 
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4. Bodhisatvo chatrayasti ca pratisthapito 

5. Baranasiye Bhagavato camkame sahaé mat(d] 

6. pitihi sahd upaddhyaydcerehi saddhyevihari- 

7. hi amtevasikehi ca saha Buddhamitraye trepitika- 
8. ye sahd ksatrapena Vanaspparena Kkarapalla- 

9. nena ca sahé ca ca{tujhi parisahi sarvasatvanam 

10. Aitasukharttham. 

«In the year 3 of the great king Kaniska, in the third [month] of 
winter, on the twenty-second day, on the date [indicated] above, [a gift] 
from the monk Bala, Tripitaka master, a colleague of the monk Pusya- 
vrddhi, (a gift consisting of] a [statue of the] Bodhisattva and a pole with 
a parasol, was erected at Varanasi, on the walkway of the Lord. The 
{gift was made in collaboration] with his mother and father, his master 
and tutor, his colleagues.and disciples, and the [nun] Buddhamitra 
versed in the Tripitaka, with the satrap Vanasppara and Kharapallana, 
and with the four communities, for the welfare and happiness of all 
beings». 

This digression devoted to the history of epigraphical mixed Sanskrit 
and its clear victory over the Prakrits in Gangetic India during the first 
centuries of the Christian era is not a pointless one, since it is in that 
perspective that mixed Sanskrit in Buddhist literature should be put. 

As L. Renou®® remarked, «the hybrid language could not have been 
produced by poorly educated authors unable to attain to correct Sans- 
krit», but by authors handling, often with dexterity, a literary language 
in which the amount of Prakrit and Sanskrit was left to their personal 
judgement. 

Just as the writers of the inscriptions drafted the epigraphs in the best 
interests of the foundations and donations to be commemorated, without 
adhering to any other rules than those established by usage, so the 
authors of the Mahavastu, the Lalitavistara or the Saddharmapundarika 
wrote their works directly in mixed Sanskrit, without necessarily always 
taking their inspiration, from pre-existing models. They acted as authors 
and not merely as translators or adapters. 

Naturally, when the Mahdvastu cites in full the Discourse at Vara- 
nasi, the Mahdgovindasutta, Dighanakhasutta, Marasamyutta and whole 
passages from the Khuddaka, it stays as close as possible to the ancient 
originals memorized in Prakrit; but when it narrates a jataka or elabora- 
tes the life of the Buddha, it knows how to give free rein to its own 
inspiration. 


56 After Hist. de la langue sanskrite, p. 222. 
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It is taking far too dogmatic an attitude to claim, as did Hian-lin 
Dschi, that Buddhist works in mixed dialect and Sanskrit are more or 
less perfect transpositions of the original canon compiled in Old Ardha- 
magadhi‘’. Even in the early parts [in style B] of the Mahdvastu, we 
must distinguish what is text from what is quotation. It is even more 
unwise to assert, as did the same author, that «the prototype of the 
Saddharmapundarika and perhaps of other old Mahayanist works was 
compiled in Old Ardhamagadhi»**. By deduction this is condemning 
oneself — as the author indeed saw — to localising the origins of the 
Mahayana in the same place as those of the Hinayana, namely Ma- 
gadha. It would be highly unlikely that the whole literary output of both 
Vehicles in principle dates back to the first century of Buddhism, and 
that the following centuries were utterly barren. Furthermore, in order 
to explain the literary affiliation of the Sanskrit texts, we would have to 
posit a whole series of intermediaries between them and the supposed 
original canon. Hence, for certain sections of the Lalitavistara and 
Saddharmapundarika, in which the ending -am is replaced by -u, Hian-lin 
Dschi has tried to prove that those texts could not have assumed their 
present form as a result of a translation made directly from an eastern 
prototype in Old Ardhamagadhi, but presuppose the intermediary stage 
of a translation in a North-Western dialect. 

Taking into account the inevitable variations in the manuscript tradi- 
tion, we ourselves think that the authors of the texts in mixed Sanskrit 
and quasi-Sanskrit composed their works more or less in the form in 
which they have come down to us and that, if Prakritisms are more 
prominent in the verses than in the prose, this fact is due above all to 
reasons of a literary sort. 

Through their technical vocabulary, turns of phrase and even certain 
grammatical forms, those texts are very close to the canonical product- 
ion. In them we find passages, even entire pages, which have exact 
parallels in Pali. This is because those authors, past masters in the 
Tripitaka, had memories bursting with the old canonical texts and 
because these texts returned ceaselessly to their lips. For those experts in 
teaching, the transposition into mixed Sanskrit or Buddhist Sanskrit of 
Prakrit was mere child’s play. However, the weight of tradition did not 
reduce them to the réle of mere repeaters and they could, when required, 
add new to the old. 


57 HIAN-LIN Dscut, Die Verwendung des Aorists..., p. 295. 
58 After Ip., Die Umwandlung der Endung -am in -o und -u im Mittelindischen, NGAW, 
1944, p. 141. — See also E. WALDscHmipT, GGA, 1954, p. 99. 
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Linguists wonder about the origin of the Prakrit which the texts in 
hybrid language juxtapose with Sanskrit. 

In his grammar of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, F. Edgerton pursued the 
practical aim of classifying the collection of hybrid forms encountered in 
some twenty works of mixed Sanskrit in the traditional frameworks of 
phonetics and morphology. This results in a disconcerting multiplicity, 
with regard to both phonetical changes and the use of noun and verb 
terminations. So the nominative masculine singular of stems in -a can 
assume the endings -o, -u, -w, -a, -d, -e or am, and, for stems in -i and -i, 
there are up to twenty-five possible endings in direct cases5?. F. Edger- 
ton’s fine effort would gain if it were to be completed by a series of 
descriptive grammars based on each particular work. 

For Hian-lin Dschi, the Prakrit of the Mahdvastu betrays its Ma- 
gadhan origin by at least five «eastern» features : the vocative masculine 
plurals in -Gho (amatyaho), the particle yeva alongside eva, the first and 
second person of the optative singular in eham and -eha (tistheham, 
dadeha) alongside -eyam and -eya, the occasional change from y to v 
(tayo; -kardvo for -kardyo); the forms hoti and hosi of the verb to be°°. 
However, as Edgerton rightly remarked®!, these phenomena, which are 
found elsewhere besides in Magadhi, in no way prove the eastern origin 
of Hybrid Prakrit. 

More interesting is the point raised by Edgerton®? concerning forma- 
tions which have no direct correspondent in Middle Indian : the locative 
singular of stems in -a in -esmin, -esmim, or -esmi; the direct feminine 
case in -Gvo (nouns in -a), the verb endings of the third person plural in 
etsuh, -etsu, -ire and -ure; the absolutive in -i; verb forms such as sthihati 
(for tisthati), abhiusi (for abhut), gamsati (for Skt. gamisyati), etc. 

From this state of affairs, Edgerton®> concludes : 1. that there is no 
reason to believe that the Prakrit chiefly underlying Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit was an eastern dialect; 2. that, as in the case of Pali, there is no 
reason to question the essential dialectal unity of that same Prakrit. 

In view of the composite and literary nature of the mixed Sanskrit 
used by the Buddhist writers, any attempt to determine its local origin 
would prove far too hypothetical. The handling of that language and 
more particularly the amount of Prakrit in relation to Sanskrit depended 


59 F, EDGERTON, 0./., pp. 49-50 (for stems in -a); pp. 69-70 (for stems in -i). 
60 HIAN-LIN Dscui, Die Verwendung des Aorists..., pp. 269-71. 

61 F, EpGerTon, o./., pp. 3-4. 

92 Ip., ibid., pp. 12-13. 

63 Ip., ibid., p. IL. 
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mainly on the personal taste of the authors, and geographical conditions 
had no significant effect. 

Nevertheless, considering the success gained in Central India, espe- 
cially at Mathura, by the epigraphical Prakrit of a mixed nature, it was 
probably the Buddhists of MadhyadeSa, rather than those of the Deccan 
or the North-West, who developed the literature in mixed Sanskrit. 


BUDDHIST SANSKRIT °*. — During the last centuries of the ancient era, 
the Buddhist literature used only Middle-Indian Prakrits : Magadhi, 
North-Western Prakrit (Gandhari) and Pali. During the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, these Prakrits were strongly rivalled by 
the use of mixed Sanskrit. Finally, from the beginning of the Gupta 
dynasty (fourth cent. A.D.), Buddhist Sanskrit, which was relatively 
correct, finally replaced the Prakrits and mixed Sanskrit. However, this 
final stage of evolution had been developing since the second century 
A.D., during the period of the great Kusanas. 

Here again, there is a close paralle) between the history of the 
Buddhist language and that of epigraphical Sanskrit. In the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, when the Prakrits were holding their own 
in the South and mixed Sanskrit was triumphant in the North, a few 
Sanskrit inscriptions had already made their appearance. Most of them 
are documents concerning the construction of caityas and viharas, gifts 
of land, development work; technically, they resemble legal documents. 
However, in the year 72 of the Saka age (150 A.D.), on the famous rock 
of Junagadh (Girnar, in Kathiawar), the rajan mahaksatrapa Rudrada- 
man had carved, in Sanskrit, a panegyric of himself (Liiders, 965), which 
by the amplitude of its phrasing, the length of its compounds and its 
figures of style attains the level of a -kavya, a literary composition of a 
learned nature. 

The example given by the satrap of Ujjayini was followed by the 
Gupta emperors, whose renown and merit were praised, in verse or in 
prose, by courtiers who hoped to rival in talent the greatest poets of the 
period, Kalidasa and Bharavi. Among these most famous prasasti we 
can mention the panegyric — in a single sentence of thirty-three lines — 
of Samudragupta by Harisena (Allahabad, ca 375-390 : FLEET, No. 1, 
pp. 6-10); the panegyric of Kumaragupta by Vatsabhatti (Mandasor, ca 
473-474 : FLEET, No. 18, pp. 81-4); the panegyric of YaSodharman by 


6* Except for the hybrid language, we still lack a detailed grammar of Buddhist Sanskrit, 
but full information can be found in L. RENou, Inde Classique, 1, p. 72; Hist. de la langue 
Ssanskrite, pp. 214-20. At a more general level, J. Fitriozat, Langues de relations et langues 
de culture dans I'Inde, Travaux de l'Institut de Linguistique, I, Paris, 1956, pp. 135-54. 
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Vasula (Mandasor, undated : FLEET, No. 33, pp. 146-7); finally, at a 
later date, the versified prasasti, in sixteen separate metres, of the 
Calukyas and PulakeSin II by Ravikirti (EJ, VI, p. 4)°>. These docu- 
ments bear witness to the victory of Sanskrit in epigraphy, a victory 
which came more quickly and more readily than in literature. 

The technical precision of Sanskrit, knowledge of which continued to 
spread among the various levels of the population, made it an ideal 
instrument for the propagation of doctrines and ideas. The time had 
passed when its use was reserved for a necessarily limited brahmanical 
élite. The reasons which had decided the Buddha to advise the use of 
local dialects were no longer valid. Henceforth, the Buddhists had no 
scruples about putting the word of the Master into Sanskrit. 

Unfortunately, we do not know to whom this initiative should be 
attributed, nor where to situate it exactly in time and space. 

Much is made of the tradition recorded above (p. 546-547), according 
to which the Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit®°. This fact is true, but only at 
a certain date. Before finally adopting Sanskrit, the Sarvastivadins may 
have turned to Prakrit. The same tradition attributes the use of Prakrit 
to the Mahasamghikas. Nevertheless, even if they used mixed Sanskrit in 
their Mahdvastu, their Vinaya (T 1425) was in [pure) Sanskrit, as can be 
seen from some fragments discovered at Bamyan®’. In time, all the sects 
on the sub-continent, and not only that of the Sarvastivadins, yielded to 
the attraction of Sanskrit. 

It was long believed that the compiling of the Sanskrit canon of 
writings and the Pali canon occurred at the same time. J. Przyluski 
wrote : «The first canonical texts were written in the Magadhan dialect. 
When the Sthavira and Sarvastivadin sects asserted themselves in the 
regions of Kausambi and Mathura, each of them drew upon a literary 
language which was a source of prestige and an instrument of propa- 
ganda. Thus, the Scriptures were eagerly translated, into Sanskrit at 
Mathura, and into Pali at Kausambi»®®. L. de La Vallée Poussin 
considered this opinion the most plausible : «At the time when the 
communities at Kausambi-Safici-Malava introduced the Pali-language 
canon, the communities on the Yamuna and in the North-West, obeying 
the linguistic mode of those regions, put the old Magadhan tradition 


65 See in L. RENou, Anthologie sanskrite, Paris, 1947, pp. 383-90, a French translation of 
the panegyrics of Samudragupta and Pulakesin II. 

66 Particularly Lin Li-kOUANG, AM, pp. 197-201. 

67 § Levi, Note sur des manuscrits sanskrits provenant de Bamiyan et de Gilgit, JA, 1932, 
pp. 4-8. : 

68 After J. PrzyLuski, La légende d'Asoka, p. 89. 
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into Sanskrit and enriched it with versions from Kausambi-Saijici- 
Malava; this work, begun well before the Christian era, was prolon- 
ged»®?, 

We accept with those two authorities that, on the basis of texts in 
Magadhi, the foundations of the Pali canon were laid in the Mauryan 
period, although they belong to a stage linguistically more advanced 
than the Asokan edicts (above, p. 567-568). Conversely, we do not 
consider as proven the assertion according to which the so-called 
Sarvastivadin Sanskrit canon was more or less established at the same 
date, «well before the Christian era». 

Many Buddhist sutras in Sanskrit have been found in Central Asia 
(see above, pp. 153-154), but the discovery of such manuscripts tells us 
nothing about the date the siitras were put into Sanskrit. It is true that 
the Legend of Asoka, partly reproduced in the Divydvadana, betrays 
links with Mathura and glorifies its local hero Upagupta, ASsoka’s 
chaplain. However, the fact that the Divydvadana is in correct Sanskrit 
does not mean that Sanskrit was already employed in Mathura during 
the Mauryan period and was applied generally to Buddhist texts. 

In fact, the first works in standard Sanskrit the date of which can be 
established with some degree of precision are those by Asvaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Matrceta whom tradition links with the reigns 
of the great Kusana emperors, from Kaniska to Vasudeva (ca 128-230 
A.D.). The initiative for resorting to Sanskrit taken by these. authors 
may very well have preceded in time the rendering into Sanskrit of the 
canonical writings of Buddhism. 

That transcription involved a great deal of work, and required 
concentrated and systematic effort. An undertaking of that type would 
necessarily leave traces in history. 

There is indeed a tradition, recorded in KaSmir by Hsiian tsang, 
which informs us that, in the reign of Kaniska (ca 128-151), all the 
Buddhist writings were subjected to a general revision and given a 
learned commentary : , 


A council convened in KaSmir by Kaniska composed 100,000 stanzas of 
upadeSaSastra in order to explain the Sitrapitaka, 100,000 stanzas of vinaya- 
vibhdsaSastra in order to explain the Vinayapitaka and 100,000 stanzas of 
abhidharmavibhasasastra in order to explain the Abhidharmapitaka. In all, 
300,000 stanzas, 9,600,000 words, were composed in order to explain the 
Tripitaka in full. Since the remotest of times, there has not been [a single text] 
«the branches and leaves» of which have not been investigated, the superficial 


69 After L. p—E La VALLEE Poussin, Dynasties et histoire de I'Inde, p. 337. 
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and profound meaning of which has not been examined. The general meaning 
was again clarified, the smallest words explained. This publication was univer- 
sally known and successors referred to it. King Kaniska ordered the texts of the 
Sastras to be engraved on copper plates; he enclosed and sealed them in stone 
caskets, built a stiipa and hid the caskets in the middle of it. He ordered Yaksas 
to protect the site and not allow heretics to remove the Sastras from it; but those 
who wished to study them could do so on the spot (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 887a). 


While not overestimating the value of this tradition, we may assume 
that the drawing up of the commentaries, of which our Vibhdsd (T 
1545-47) are examples, was accompained by a general revision of the 
canonical texts and, since those commentaries were in Sanskrit, it is 
probable that the canonical texts were revised in the same language. 

The works in Sanskrit are so numerous it would be impossible to list 
them all without overstepping the limits of this account. We will merely 
note a few of them : 

1. The early Mahayanasitra. — In the section devoted to mixed 
Sanskrit (p. 575), we gave a list of works in which only the gathas are in 
mixed Sanskrit, the prose being in generally correct Sanskrit. In the 
main these are Mahayanasitras some of which may date back to the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era. From the linguistic 
viewpoint, their composite nature represents the transition between 
hybrid Sanskrit on the one hand and correct Sanskrit on the other. 

The adherents of the Mahayana were opposed to traditional Buddhism 
because of an exaggerated mysticism, a different spiritual ideal (access to 
Buddhahood) and philosophically advanced positions (the dharmanai- 
ratmya) did not hesitate to overturn old practices in the field of 
discipline and the texts. Superimposing their Vaipulyasitras on the old 
canonical siitras, they were the first to turn to [pure] Sanskrit for their 
prose compositions. Even if they retained hybrid Sanskrit in the gathas, 
this was doubtless for pedagogic reasons, These gathas generally repeat 
in a condensed form the long explanations which precede them. It was 
easier to memorize them in a hybrid language, quite similar to dialects 
currently in use, than in [pure] Sanskrit which was subject to stricter 
phonetical and morphological demands. 

Even in their prose sections, the early Mahayanasutras do not show 
the same degree of Sanskritization and this may vary from one recension 
to another within the same work. 

Do these works which employ both hybrid and (pure] Sanskrit derive 
from an original work in a pure Prakritic dialect? This hypothesis has 
been upheld despite the extreme complications it would cause in the 
history of the texts. It is simpler and more natural to suppose that the 
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authors of the Mahayanasitras made us of a literary style which 
consisted of compiling the gathas directly in hybrid and the prose in 
Sanskrit. The passages of canonical appearance with which their writings 
are sprinkled can be explained by scriptural reminiscences. 

2. The Sanskrit canon. — The pages which we devoted to the forma- 
tion of the canonical writings (pp. 140-191) showed that a Sanskrit 
canon existed in parallel with the Pali canon. Both were derived from 
prototypes in a Magadhan dialect. The Sanskrit canon does not give the 
same impression of unity and homogeneity as its rival. The reason for 
this is that it was elaborated later and because, compared to the early 
texts, it included more recent output compiled after the establishment of 
the sects. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the Sarvastivadins transposed, 
from Middle Indian to Sanskrit, the stra, pratimoksa and karmavacand, 
but that they themselves composed, directly in Sanskrit, their volumi- 
nous Vinaya and their Abhidharma books. We will deal here only with 
the transpositions, of which the characteristic features are as follows : 

1, Sutra fragments discovered in Central Asia which «while appearing 
to be in more or less correct Sanskrit, are the literal counterparts of the 
Pali canon; the syntax agrees exactly with that of the Pali version, the 
morphology gives the impression of having been sanskritized»7°. 

The exactitude of the Sanskrit translation goes so far as to adopt 
ready-made formulae word for word. E. Waldschmidt noted, in his 
edition of the Mahdparinirvanasitra (p. 517 sq.), a certain number of 
these «fixed idioms» : 

«Then the Blessed One, having dressed at daybreak, carrying his bowl 
and robe, went with a group of monks to the dwelling of...; having 
entered it, he sat down on the seat which was assigned to him». 

Pali : atha kho bhagava pubbanhasamayam nivasetva: pattacivaram 
Gdaya saddhim bhikkhusamghena yena... ten’ upasamkami upasamka- 
mitva paffiatte dsane nisidi. 

Skt. : atha bhagavan pirvahne nivasya patracivaram adaya bhiksu- 
samghaparivrto bhiksusamghapuraskrto yena... tenopajagama upetya pu- 
rastad bhiksusamghasya prajriapta evdsane nyasidat. 

Furthermore, Buddhist siitras abound in stereotyped pericopes, ex- 
plaining in an invariable form the main points of the doctrine of the 
Buddha. The Sanskrit text reproduces them faithfully. Here, from 
among thousands of other examples, is the wording of the «dependent 
origination» : 


70 After L. RENou, Hist. de la langue sanskrite, p. 207. 
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«From ignorance arise the formations; from the formations arises 
consciousness; from consciousness arise «name-and-form»; from name- 
and-form arise the six bases [of consciousness]; from the six bases arises 
contact; from contact arises feeling; from feeling arises thirst; from 
thirst arises grasping; from grasping arises existence; from existence 
arises birth; from birth arise old-age-and-death, sorrow-lamentation, 
suffering, grief and despair. This is the origination of the whole mass of 
suffering». 

Pali : avijjapaccaya sankhara, sankhdrapaccaya vifiianam, vifiniana- 
paccaya namaritipam, ndmarupapaccaya salayatanam, salayatanapaccaya 
phasso, phassapaccaya vedana, vedanadpaccaya tanha, tanhadpaccayd upa- 
danam, upddanapaccayé bhavo, bhavapaccaya jati, jatipaccaya jaramara- 
nam sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdyasaé sambhavanti. evam etassa ke- 
valassa dukkhakkhandassa samudayo hoti. 

North-Western Prakrit : avijapracagra samk'aram, samk’arapracagra 
vifiana, vifianapracagra namaruva, namaruvapracagra sadrayadana, sa- 
drayadanapracagra phasa, phasapracagra vedana, vedanapracagra tas‘a, 
tas'apracagra uvadana, uvadanapracagara bhava, bhavapracagra jadi, 
jadipracagra jaramaranasograparidevadukhadormanastaivagrasa. evam asa 
kevalasa dukhak’amdhasa sammudae bhavadi. 

Sanskrit : avidyapratyayah samskarah, samskarapratyayam vijnanam, 
vijfidnapratyayam namaripam, namariupapratyayam saddyatanam, sada- 
tanapratyayah sparsah, sparsapratyaya vedana, vedandpratyaya trsna, 
trsnapratyayam upadanam, upddanapratyayo bhavo, bhavapratyaya jatir, 
jatipratyay@ jaramaranasokaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah sam- 
bhavanti, evam asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasyotpdado bhavati. 

We will conclude this comparison with a verse from the Dharmapada 
(361) : «Good is restraint of the body; good is that of speech; good is 
restraint of the mind, good is every kind of restraint; the monk who is 
restrained in every way is freed from all suffering». 

Pali : 

, Kayena samvaro sadhu, saddhu vacaya samvaro 
manasa samvaro sadhu, sadhu sabbattha samvaro 
sabbattha samvuto bhikkhu sabbadukkhé pamuccati. 

North-Western Prakrit : 

Kaena safiamu sadhu, sadhu vayai sariamu 
manena safiamu sadhu,; sadhu sarvatra safiamu 
sarvatra safiato bhikhu savadugatio jahi. 

Mixed Sanskrit : 

Kayena samvaro sadhu, manasa sddhu samvarah 
sarvatra samvrto bhiksu sarvaduhkha pramucyate. 
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652. Sanskrit : 
Kdayena samvarah sadhu, sa@dhu vaca ca samvarah 
manas@ samvarah sadhu, sadhu sarvatra samvarah 
sarvatra samvrto bhiksuh sarvaduhkhat pramucyate. 


2. Prakritisms are not completely eliminated from these transpositions 
into Sanskrit : 

In the Sarvastivadin Pratimoksasiitra, Finot’' noted samanugahya- 
mana (=grdhyamana), kdda (= kala), vijfiu (=vijfia), kadisémo 
(=kalasyama), adhisthahet (= adhitisthet), upaladayet (= upalalayet), and 
very frequently the nominative dyusmam in error for the vocative. 

In the fragments of the Qoco manuscript, D 424, Waldschmidt72 
points out as Prakritisms : sthdmasah (= sthamna), purastima (= pirva), 
suvani (= suparni), putrebhih (= putraih), sisyebhih (= Sisyaih); occasio- 
nally, maharaja for maharajah. 

The Sanskrit Mahdparinirvana™> also retains forms such as posa 
(= purusa), dosa (=dvesa), mukuta (= makuta), @mantrayati for @man- 
trayate, futures formed on present stems : rificisyamti (= reksyante) and 
very many absolutives in -tva in verbs with prefixes : praveSsayitvd, 
samdarSayitva, etc. 

There is no lack of strange forms. The Qoto manuscript has a marked 
tendency to unvoice voiced occlusives : kosthakara (=kosthagara), sam- 
krama (=samgrama), samutra (= samudra), motante (= modante). How- 
ever, there are also examples of the reverse treatment : Gmandrayati 
(= amantrayati), vinipadam (= vinipatam). 

3. Negligence by scribes is responsible for quite a large number of 
faults or inaccuracies. Among the most frequent, we note 1. the tenden- 
cy to generalize the anusvara even before gutturals and dentals : samgha, 
samnisanna; 2. the omission of the visarga; 3. faults against the sandhi; 

653 4, negligence in the notation of long vows, 5. the tendency to double 
consonants before r. 

4. It is in these texts that the characteristic features of Buddhist 
Sanskrit in general are seen most clearly 7¢ : , 

a. A special vocabulary, incorporated with that of Pali, and consisting 


™ L. Finot, Le Prdtimoksasutra des Sarvastivddin, JA, 1913, p. 470 (p. 10 of the off- 
print). See also J. Firtiozat-H. Kuno, Fragments du Vinaya des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1938, 
p. 24. 

72 EF, WALDSCHMIDT, Bruchstiicke b. Sutras, p. 5. 

73 Ip., Das Mahdéparinirvanasitra, 1, p. 7, 0.1. 

74 Features noted by L. Renou, Inde Classique, 1, p. 72; Hist. de la langue sanskrite, 
p. 214. 
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of terms without any definite Sanskrit etymology (rathdgata)’>, words 
taking on a new meaning (rana «passion»), sometimes because of 
restrictions (rddhi «magic power») and sometimes because of expansions 
of the meaning (dharma, «law, doctrine, teaching, truth, thing»). 

b. An impoverishment in means of expression, accompanied by slack- 
ness with regard to morphological and syntactical requirements (cf. 
Renou, HLS, pp. 214-20). 

c. An improverished style, in which the sentence proceeds in small 
juxtaposed groups, and repetitive linking-up which make it akin to Pali. 

As time passed, the Sanskritization of the canonical texts became 
more and more perfect. In this respect, the collections of the Milasar- 
vastivadins, particularly their Bhiksupratimoksa and Vinaya, large sec- 
tions of which were among the discoveries at Gilgit, are far more 
advanced than the Sarvastivadin compilations. Nevertheless, they too 
retain the indelible mark of the Prakrit prototypes on which they are 
based. 

3. Extra-canonical literature in Sanskrit. — It is not only the fixing of 
Sanskrit that should be credited to the second century A.D.; the Kusana 
empire also marks the beginning of extra-canonical literature in San- 
skrit, and this abounds in various styles. 

a. The first chapters of the ASokdvadana were translated into Chinese 
by the Parthian Fa ch’in”® in about the year 300 A.D., with the title of 
A yu wang chuan (T 2042). Part of this legend was repeated by 
Kumaralata in his Kalpanamanditika and by the compiler of the Divya- 
vadana7™”, On the other hand, the Avaddnasataka was translated into 
Chinese with the little of Hstian chi po yiian ching (T 200), by Chih 
ch’ien, in the second quarter of the third century. These facts enable us 
to locate the beginnings of narrative literature in Sanskrit in the second 
century of the Christian era. 

In both the AvadanaSataka’® and the Divyavadana’® the language of 


75 Concerning this term, see the bibliography in the Traité de la Grande Vertu de 
Sagesse, I, p. 126, note; since then, J. Firtiozat, JA, 1952, p. 266. 

76 Cf. J. Przyzuski, La légende d'Asoka, pp. xi and 434. 

77 H. Lopers, Bruchstiicke der Kalpandmanditiké des Kumaralata, Leipzig, 1926, pp. 7|- 
132. 

78 Ed. J.S. Speyer, 2 vol., St. Petersburg, 1902-04. 

79 Numerous corrections have been made to the old CoweLt-Nei edition of the 
Divydvadana (Cambridge, 1886) by J.S. SpevYeR, WZKM, XVI, 1902, pp. 103 sq., 340 sq.; 
R. Ware, JAOS, XLVIH, 1928, p. 159 sq.; E.J. THomas, BSOAS, X, 1940, pp. 654-6; 
D.R. SHACKLETON-BaILey, JRAS, 1950, pp. 166-84; 1951, pp. 82-102. Also see the studies 
concerning particular chapters : R. WARE, Studies in the Divydvadana; I. Sukdrikavadana, 
JAOS, XLVI, pp. 159-65; Il. Danadhikdra, JAOS, XLIX, pp. 40-51; III. The Preamble to 
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the avadana is «gauche and naive» (Renou) and certain collections, such 
as the Vicitrakarnika and the Dvavimsatyadvadana, betray Middle Indian 
influences ®°, 

On the one hand, the Avaddna are derived from the early canonical 
tradition and cite whole passages from the Parinirvanasitra and other 
Sanskrit siitras®!; on the other hand, they have freed themselves from 
stylistic practices imposed by the Prakrit prototypes and they initiate 
new formulae and new stock phrases which have no parallels in the 
post-canonical Pali works, but which the Mahay4anasitras occasionally 
repeat. 

L. Feer and J.S. Speyer’? compiled a list of the stock phrases 
repeated again and again by the Divya and Avadanasataka. Here, as an 
example, is the physical description of the Buddha repeated thirty-two 
times in the AvaddnasSataka : 

Atha [N] bhagavantam dadarsa dvatrimSatad mahdpurusalaksanaih sa- 
malankrtam asityG cGnuvyafijanair virdjitagatram vydmaprabhalankrtam 
suryasahasrdatirekaprabham jangamam iva ratnaparvatam samantato bhad- 
rakam. 

«N,. perceived the Lord adorned with the thirty-two marks of the 
great man, his body effulgent with the eighty minor marks, adorned with 
a fathom-wide brilliance, more resplendent than a thousand suns, like a 
mountain of jewels in motion, auspicious in every way». 

b. Aésvaghosa, a brahmin from Saketa and a contemporary of Ka- 
niska (ca 128-151), was the founder and practically the only representa- 
tive of lyrical epics of Buddhist inspiration. His Buddhacarita and 
Saundarananda®* are on a level with the classical mahakdvya. The 
scholastic parts remain faithful to the traditional vocabulary and phra- 
seology; the narrative and descriptive parts abound in brilliant images, 
figures of style, complicated metres and learned grammatical forms. The 
author seems to have wanted to dazzle his less knowledgeable colleagues 
by fully deploying his brahmanical virtuosity. His search for effect and 


the Samgharaksitavadadna, HJAS, 1938, pp. 47-67; K.S. CH’EN, A study of the Svagata 
Story, HJAS, IX, 1947, pp. 207-314; W. ZInKGRAF, Vom Divydvaddana zur Avadanakalpa- 
lata, Heidelberg, 1940; S. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Sdrdulakarnavadana, Santiniketan, 1924; 
J. NoseL, Udrdyana, Kénig von Roruka, 2 vol., Wiesbaden, 1955; J. BROUGH, Some Notes 
on Maitrakanyaka, BSOAS, XX, 1957, pp. 111-32. 

8° R.L. Turner, JRAS, 1913, p. 289. 

31 J.S. Speyer, ed. II, p. XVI sq.; ZDMG, LIII, 1899, p. 120 sq.; H. OLDENBERG, 
ZDMG, LII, p. 672; NGGW, 1912, p. 168 sq. 

82 L. Freer, Avadana-Sataka tr. du sanskrit, Paris, 1891, pp. 1-14; J.S. Speyer, ed. 
AvadanaSataka, II, pp. XVI-xx. 

53 Works edited and translated by E.H. JoHNsTon, The Buddhacarita, 2 vol., Calcutta, 
1936; The Saundarananda, 2 vol., Calcutta, 1932. 
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his conciseness, taken almost to the point of unintelligibility, give the 
impression of a decadent art®*. 

c. Slightly later than ASvaghosa, his disciple Matrceta specialized in 
Buddhist eulogies®*. This was a minor genre combining mysticism and 
scholasticism. The poetry, simpler than in the lyrical epic, is nonetheless 
not free from grammatical tricks. 

In the same style is the Catuhstava®®, rightly or wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna : this is a collection of four eulogies, only two of which are 
known to us in the original. 

Matrceta and Nagarjuna also practised the epistolary form, always in 
Sanskrit : the Mahdardjakanikalekha addressed by Matrceta to Kaniska 
II (ca 270) and the Suhrilekkha sent by Nagarjuna to King Jantaka, 
known as Satavahana, in South India®’, We only know these epistles 
through their Tibetan and Chinese translations. Teaching by letter, 
perhaps in imitation of foreign propagandists, did not meet with much 
success in India. 

d. Also very early on, the theoreticians of Buddhism adopted Sanskrit 
as a scholarly language, and until the very end they were to remain 
faithful to that choice. Buddhist scholasticism is presented in a twofold 
form : that of the philosophical treatise in prose (Sdstra) with a few 
quotations or summaries in verse, and that of the «memory verses» 
(ka@rika) summarizing, in concise sitras, the material to be taught, sitras 
which in principle required some explanation by commentaries (bhdsya). 

The Arhats of Kasmir, who worked after Kaniska’s council, collabo- 
rated together in compiling the most complete encyclopedia of Hinaya- 
nist Buddhism, the Mahavibhadsa@. The work has been preserved only in 
Chinese (T 1545), but was, beyond a shadow of doubt, originally written 
in Sanskrit. It claims to be a commentary upon the JAdnaprasthana of 


8¢ On the pedantic of Asvaghosa, L. RENou, /nde Classique, 11, pp. 205-7; Hist. de la 
langue sanskrite, p. 212. — On some hybridized forms, F. WELLER, Zwei zentralasiatische 
Fragmente des Buddhacarita, ASAW, XLVI, 1953, 4, pp. 1-26; Ein zentralasiatisches 
Fragment des Saundarananda, Mitt. des Inst. fiir Orientforschung, I, 1953, pp. 400-23. 

85 D.R. SHACKLETON-BaILEY, The Sataparicdsatka of Matrceta, Cambridge, 1951; The 
Varnarhavarna of Matrceta, BSOAS, XIII, 1950, pp. 671-810, 947-1003. 

86 L. pE La VALLEE Poussin, Les quatre odes de Nagarjuna, Muséon, XIV, 1913, pp. I- 
18; MCB, I, 1932, p. 395; III, 1934, p. 374; P. Pater, IHQ, VIII, 1932, pp. 316 and 689; X, 
1934, p. 82; G. Tucci, Two Hymns of the Catuhstava of Nagarjuna, JRAS, 1932, pp. 309-25; 
Catuhstavasamasartha of Amrtdkara, Minor Buddhist Texts, 1, Rome, 1956, pp. 235-45. 

87 F.W. THoMas, Mahardjakanikalekha, Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 345 sq.; H. WENZEL, 
Friendly Epistle of Nagarjuna, JPTS, 1886, pp. 1-32; S. BEAL, Suhrilekha or Friendly Letter 
by Nagarjuna, London, 1892. — On the epistolary style, S. Lévi, Kaniska et Satavahana, 
JA, 1936, pp. 107-15. 
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Katyayaniputra, a fundamental book in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma- 
pitaka. It is not impossible that the latter had already been composed in 
Sanskrit®®. If this were so, the origins of the «sastra in Sanskrit» could 
date back even further than the second century. 

The oldest memory verses are the Madhyamikakarika by Nagar- 
juna®®, They were accompanied by their author’s commentary, the 
Akutobhaya, which now exists only in a Tibetan version, but which can 
be replaced by the Prasannapadaé of Candrakirti (sixth cent.). We also 
possess part of the CatuhSataka by Aryadeva®®, a disciple and emulator 
of Nagarjuna. These two works, which explain the basic theories of the 
Mahiayanist school of the Siinyavada, are written in language of admi- 
rable clarity and concision. Rarely has a philosophical system found 
such a perfect instrument of expression. 

‘ It follows from all these facts that, at the time when Rudradaman was 
having the panegyric of himself carved on rock at Girnar, Sanskrit was 
becoming accepted on the Indian sub-continent as the paramount 
Buddhist language. All the disciples of Sakyamuni, whether they were 
narrators, poets, letter-writers or philosophers, resorted to it in order to 
glorify the person and thought of their Master. 

This privilege, which Sanskrit was never to lose, was to become even 
more evident during the Gupta period, because of the talents of the 
Vasubandhus, the Asangas and their emulators. 


2. — Progress in the Abhidharma* 


We saw, in Chapter Two, the rdle played by the sects in the formation 
of the canonical writings or Tripitaka : codification of the Stitras which 
constituted a common heritage for all the schools, development of the 
Vinaya and elaboration of the disciplinary collections to which remain 


88 Hesitation by J. TaKAKUsu, On the Abhidharma Literature, JPTS, 1905, p. 84: “In 
what language, however, the original text (of the Jridnaprasthdna) was composed we have 
no means of ascertaining. All we can say is that the text brought by Samghadeva and 
Dhammapiya from Kasmira seems to have been a dialect akin to Pali, whereas the text 
used by Hiuan-tsang, as in other cases, seems to have been in Sanskrit. But this supposition 
rests solely on the phonetic value of Chinese ideographs employed in these translations and 
is not corroborated by any other evidence”. 

Nonetheless, the KoSavyakhya by YaSomitra, who refers to the Jfdnaprasthdna eight 
times, quotes a long passage from it which is in Sanskrit (cf. WoGIHARA, ed., p. 52, lines 15- 
22). A Sanskrit recension of the Jidnaprasthaéna must certainly have existed. 

89 Ed. L. de La Vallée Poussin; St. Petersburg 1903. 

90 Ed. P.L. Vaiwya, Etudes sur Aryadeva et son CatuhSataka, Paris, 1923; V. BHATTA- 
CHARYA, The CatuhSataka of Aryadeva, II (the only one to appear), Calcutta, 1931. 
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attached the names of the most famous of the sects. — Theravadins, 
MahiSasakas, Dharmaguptakas, Sarvastivadins and Milasarvastivadins 
— and, finally, the publication of the Abhidharma books which explain 
systematically the teaching scattered throughout the siitras. The Thera- 
vadins and Sarvastivadins excelled in Abhidharmic compilations, and 
the schools which rejected the Abhidharma as apocryphal, such as the 
Sautrantikas for example, were obliged to compose philosophical trea- 
tises which had in practice, if not officially, the value of Abhidharma 
books. 

The disputations of the Kathdvatthu, of Vasumitra, Bhavya and 
Vinitadeva record approximately 500 theses summarizing the doctrinal 
and disciplinary positions of the eighteen Hinayanist sects. Here we will 
confine ourselves to extracting from this mass of information a few 
characteristic theses which show undeniable progress in the elaboration 
of the doctrine. All or nearly all of them are in conformity with the 
early teaching as it appears in the siitras : they are explanations of 
doctrine and not deviations. Their contribution is to clarify the full 
details of the four noble truths propounded by the Master in his 
discourse at Varanasi. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DHARMAS9!. — In the terms of the first truth, all 
formations (samsk4dra) are transitory, painful and devoid of personality. 
The rule applies to all phenomena connected with the life and salvation of 
a person : the five aggregates (skandha), twelve bases of consciousness 
(dyatana) and eighteen elements (dhatu). However, to these ancient 
classifications proposed in the canonical writings ®, the schools added a 
new one embracing all the elements of existence (dharma) distributed 
into two groups : conditioned (samskrta) dharmas, i.e. those arising 
from causes and subject to becoming, and the unconditioned (asams- 
krta) dharma or dharmas unaffected by the process of causality. 

The Theravadins drew up a list of 82 dhammas : 81 sankhata, 
conditioned, and one asankhata, unconditioned?3. 


5! YAMAKAMI SOGEN, Systems of Buddhist Thought, Calcutta, 1912; O. ROSENBERG, 
Probleme der buddh. Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1924; T. StcHERBATSKY, Central Conception 
of Buddhism, London, 1923; H. voN GLASENAPP, Zur Geschichte der buddh. Dharma- 
Theorie, ZDMG, XCII, 1938, pp. 383-420; Der Ursprung der buddh. Dharma-Theorie, 
WZKM, XLVI, 1939, pp. 242-66; Entwicklungsstufen des ind. Denkens, Halle, 1940, p. 338 
sq. 
According to certain authors, the dharma theory is alien to early Buddhism : 
A.B. KeitH, BSOS, VI, 1932, pp. 393-404;IHQ, XII, 1936, pp. 1-20; S. ScHAYER, Archiv 
Orientalni, VII, 1935, pp. 121-32; Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, 1, 1937, pp. 8-17. 

82 See above, pp. 30-4. 

° List drawn up in the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, tr. S.Z. AUNG, Compendium of 
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The sarikhata dhamma are classed in three categories : 1. ripa, 
corporality; 2. cetasika, mental factors; 3. citta, thought. 

I. Rupa includes everything material in the universe, in all 28 dham- 
mas : 

The four dhdtu, primary elements : earth (pathavi), water (Gpo), fire 
(tejo) and wind (vayo), whose characteristics are respectively solidity, 
liquidity, heat and movement. 

24 derived phenomena, distributed in the following way : 

(1-5) Five physical sense organs (indriya) constituting the internal 
bases (ajjhatika ayatana) of consciousness : organs of the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body. 

(6-10) Five material sense objects (visaya) constituting the external 
bases of consciousness (bahira dyatana) : form or appearance, sound, 
odour, taste and the tangible. 

(11-12) Sexual characteristics : feminity and masculinity (itthi-, purisa- 
indriya). 

(13) Hadayavatthu, the heart, as the physical foundation of mental 
processes. 

(14-15) Corporal and vocal intimations (vifi7iatti), in other words, 
gestures and words which manifest externally and materially the reaso- 
ned and voluntary actions from which they derive and with which they 
are associated. 

(16) Physical vitality (ripajivita). 

(17) Space (Gkdasa) as the limit of physical bodies. 

(18-20) Three physical properties : lightness (/ahutd), softness (mu- 
duta) and workableness (kammarifiata). 

(21-23) The three characteristics of the dhamma sankhata : develop- 
ment (upacaya), continuity (santati) and old-age-and-impermanence (ja- 
rd-aniccatta), mentioned in the old suttas (Arguttara, 1, p. 152) by the 
names of arising (uppdda), disappearing (vaya) and stability-change 
(thitasa afifiathattam). 

(24) Material nutriment (ahdra). 

II. The 52 cetasika, psychical, mental factors derived from the thought 
(citta or vififidna) to which they are concomitant®*. They are classed in 
three categories : 

(1) 25 morally good (kusala) cetasika : faith (saddha), etc. 


Philosophy, London, 1929. Summary in H. VON GLASENAPP, Die Philosophie der Inder, 
Stuttgart, 1949, pp. 326-32. * 

94 Detailed list in NYANATILOKA, Guide through the Abhidhammapitaka, Colombo, p. 12 
(table). 
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(2) 14 morally bad (akusala) cetasika : mental delusion (moha), etc. 

(3) 13 morally indeterminate (avydkata) cetasika, the quality of which 
depends on the nature of the thought with which they are associated. 
The first seven, contact (phassa), etc., are common to all conscious 
action; the last six, reflection (vitakka), etc., are peculiar (pakinnaka) to 
special states of consciousness. 

III. Citta is pure thought, consciousness or the state of consciousness; 
it is synonymous with manas, mind, and vifiridna, consciousness. 

In normal life, thought never appears alone, but in conjunction with 
other dhammas : material dhammas which serve it as organs and 
objects, mental dhammas or states of consciousness which immediately 
precede it. It is comparable to a river which flows continuously and the 
waters of which are ceaselessly renewed. 

For Buddhists, the material dhammas and mental factors which 
collaborate with thought constitute so many autonomous and separate 
elements. The three characteristics of the conditioned dhamma accom- 
pany thought and determine its arising, duration and disappearance, but 
without becoming merged with it : these are external elements and not 
mere properties. The mental factors have this superiority over material 
dhammas in that they determine the karmic value of thought and mark 
its progress on the path of deliverance. The Theravadins differentiate 89 
states in all in which consciousness can be found because of its associa- 
tion with mental and psychic factors®*. These states of consciousness, 
called cittani, appear sometimes as good (kusala), sometimes as bad 
(akusala) through association with one of the three unwholesome roots, 
craving (/obha), hatred (dosa) or delusion (moha), finally, sometimes as 
morally indeterminate (avy@kata) as mere results of action (vipdka) or as 
independent functions (Kriya). They embrace all levels of life from the 
World of Desire (kKdmadhdatu) and its five destinies to the four stages of 
the Buddhist path, passing through the World of Subtle Matter (ri- 
padhdatu) and the World of Formlessness (ariupadhatu). 

In this system, important though the action of physical dhammas and 
mental factors is, it is thought that is central and determines the process 
of re-becoming. Hence, the Theravadins endeavoured to specify its 
functions. They distinguished in consciousness®® 14 activities called 
virindnakicca : 


95 Detailed list, Ip., ibid. 

96 Cf. NYANATILOKA, Buddhist Dictionary, Dodanduwa, 1950, pp. 166-8, and the table at 
the end of the volume. The system is summarized by K'uei chi, in T 1831, p. 6350-c (cf. 
E. Lamotte, La Somme du Grand Véhicule, Louvain, 1931, II, p.*8). 
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1. Patisandhi, consciousness at the moment of returning to existence. 
This does not pass from the previous existence to the present one, but 
comes into existence by virtue of conditions incurred in the past exi- 
stence : actions, volitions, propensities, objects, etc. An echo reverberat- 
ed by a mountain is not the cry made by the passerby, yet it would not 
occur if no cry had been made. In this process, there is neither identity 
nor difference : thought at the time of rebirth is not the same as thought 
at the time of death, but is derived from it. Similarly, butter is not milk, 
but without milk there would be no butter. 

2. Bhavanga, the subliminal consciousness which immediately suc- 
ceeds the patisandhi and reproduces its object as a result of voluntary 
action, performed in the preceding existence and memorized immediately 
before death. 

3. Avajjana, advertence. When a material object reaches the field of 
the senses, it acts upon the organs and provokes a reaction from the 
subconscious. Immediately the ‘‘mind” element (manodhatu) or “‘mental 
consciousness” element (manovifiridnadhatu) emerges from the subcons- 
cious and notes the presence of an object. 

4.-8. Dassana, vision, etc. A visual, auditive, gustatory, olfactory or 
tactile sensation, resulting from a good or bad action, is experienced by 
the corresponding sense. Nonetheless, if there is seeing and hearing, 
there is still no consciousness of what is seen or heard. 

9. Sampaticchana, reception. The object perceived by the senses is 
“received” by the “mind” element (manodhatu). 

10. Santirana, investigation. The object received by the mind is 
“investigated” by the “‘mental consciousness” element (manoviriria- 
nadhatu). 

11. Votthapana, determination. The object investigated is mechani- 
cally ‘“‘determined” by the ‘“‘mental consciousness” element. 

12. Javana, swift perception. The object thus determined is correctly 
grasped or known by one or other state of consciousness. 

13. Tad-drammana, identification. The known object is identified and 
registered. Once the operation is complete, consciousness is lost in the 
bhavanga or subconscious. 

14. Cuti, the thought at the moment of death. It interrupts the stream 
of the subliminal (bhavangasota), but conditions the appearance of 
consciousness of the return to existence (patisandhi). 


* 
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The Sarvastivadins have a list of dharmas somewhat similar to that of 
the Theravadins. It contains 72 samskrta dharmas and 3 asamskrta®’. 

I. 11 riépa, material dharmas, namely 5 indriya, organs, 5 visaya, 
objects, and avijriapti, non-intimation. This last term requires an expla- 
nation. Action is volition (cetand), i.e. purely mental action. This 
volition can lead to a bodily action (gesture) or a vocal action (speech), 
which is an external and material manifestation of that volition : these 
are the vijfiapti, intimations. At the same time, the volition thus mani- 
fested leads to an invisible but material action derived from the great 
elements, which continues to exist and grow and in fact constitutes a 
state of moral reponsibility : such is avijfapti. 

For example, murder can reside in the will to kill, manifested exter- 
nally by a bodily vijriapti, the gesture of killing. However, it is also 
obtained in the case of a man who orders an assassin to perform the 
homicidal gesture : at the moment when the assassinated person dies, an 
avijnapti of murder arises in the instigator of the crime, even if at that 
moment he is distracted or unthinking; that invisible but real avijriapti 
makes him guilty of murder. 

II. A citta, thought, also called manas, mind, or vijridna, conscious- 
ness. This is a state of pure consciousness, without any content. 

III. 46 caitta, mental factors, or psychic concomitants to thought and 
co-operating with it. They are grouped in six classes : 

(1) 10 universal (mahabhimika) caitta which accompany every 
thought whatever : feeling (vedand), etc. 

(2) 10 caitta accompanying every good thought (kusala-mahabhu- 
mika) : faith (Sraddha), etc. 

(3) 6 caitta accompanying every impassioned thought (klesa-mahd- 
bhumika) : delusion (moha), etc. 

(4) 2 caitta accompanying every bad thought (akusala-mahabhumika) : 
lack of respect (Ghrikya), etc. 

(5) 10 caitta accompanying minor passion (parittaklesa-bhumika) : 
anger (krodha), etc. 

(6) 8 undetermined (aniyata) caitta, which are sometimes associated 
with a good thought, sometimes with a bad or undetermined thought : 
remorse (kaukrtya). 

IV. 14 dharmas dissociated from thought (cittaviprayuktasamskdra) 
and which are neither material nor mental. 

(1) prapti, possession, a power linking an acquired object with its 
owner. 


9? Table in R. Kimura, The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism, 
Calcutta, 1920, p. 14. Explanations in H. von GLasenapp, Philos. der Inder, pp. 332-8.* 
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(2) aprapti, dispossession, a power separating an acquired object from 
whoever owned it. 

(3) sabhagatd, or type, causing the resemblance of living beings. 

(4-6) dsamjrika, Gsamjfiisamapatti and nirodhasamdapatti or powers 
causing the cessation of thought and mental factors in the ‘‘Non-percep- 
tive” gods and ascetics who have entered the attainment of non-percep- 
tion or the attainment of cessation. 

(7) jivitendriya, vital organ, the support of heat and consciousness, 
and the cause of life. 

(8-11) the four “characteristics of the conditioned dharma” (samskrta- 
laksana) : birth (jati), old age (jard), stability (sthiti) and impermanence 
(anityata), by virtue of which conditioned dharmas are born, last for a 
brief instant, deteriorate and immediately disappear. 

(12-14) ndma-, pada- and vyarijana-kdya, collections of words, phra- 
ses and phonemes which give rise to an idea, a judgement. 

The pluralism of the Sarvastivadins, which breaks up reality into 
separate elements, of infinitesimal duration, also finds room for an 
atomic theory®® differing from other similar Indian systems in that the 
atom is never presented as an eternal substance. 

As a rule, the school distinguishes between three kinds of atoms : 
1. the paramanu, subtle, indivisible atom, conceivable only by the mind; 
2. the anu, atom in the proper sense, consisting of a minimum of seven 
paramanu, and cube-shaped; 3. the rajas, dust atom, formed of seven 
atoms in the proper sense and visible only to the eyes of a bodhisattva. 
It should be noted that the rijpa-dharma do not consist of atoms, but 
conversely the atom, conceived as the smallest part of space, is made up 
of a certain number of ripa-dharma which are themselves devoid of 
extension®®. 


Sarvastivadin realism was far from being shared by all the Buddhist 
schools. A Mahasamghika sect, that of the Prajfiaptivadins, asserted 
that conditioned dharmas are no more than denominations (prajfiapti) 
or that the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) are not finished and 
complete realities'!°° —, which comes to the same thing. 


98 See Koéa, 1, pp. 89-92; II, pp. 144-9; III, p. 213. 

99 ©, ROSENBERG, Probleme, pp. 156, 158; O. STRAUSS, ind. Philosophie, Munich, 1925, 
pp. 208-9. 

100 J. Masuba, Origin and Doctrines, p. 36; A. BAREAU, Les Sectes bouddhiques, p. 85. 
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While not pushing nominalism to that extreme, the Sautrantikas 
undertook a severe but constructive criticism of the Sarvastivadin 
system. They denied the objective reality of bodily action and avijriapti'®. 
They admitted the existence of thought, but rejected the caitta wholly or 
partly!°?, Finally, they considered the 14 dissociated dharmas (vi- 
prayuktasamskdra) as purely mental inventions. In particular, the birth, 
duration, old-age and impermanence of conditioned dharmas are not 
things in themselves, distinct from the dharma which arises and perishes, 
but mere modifications of the series which begins, is prolonged, modifies 
and perishes !°3. For the Sautrantikas, destruction is spontaneous (akas- 
mika) : the dharma perishes incessantly by itself and re-arises incessantly 
by itself in normal conditions’. 

These divergences in viewpoint led the schools to formulate different 
opinions concerning the very nature of a dharma. 


THE NATURE OF THE DHARMA. — In every dharma the great Hinaya- 
nist schools saw a real entity (dravya), a self-nature (svabhava) but 
transitory (anitya). A dharma is both cause and effect. At a time when it 
was not [existent], it arises in functional dependence on other dharmas 
and, after having carried out its activity, it is'‘no more. 

This general outlook, which was later to be disputed by the theoreti- 
cians of the Mahayana, is nevertheless open to numerous interpretations. 

The Theravadins did not expatiate upon the transcendental nature of 
a dharma. They accepted the fact as it was presented to them, without 
attempting to seek further, or dispute the degree of its reality. In 
advance they conformed to the advice of Goethe : “Suche nichts hinter 
den Phanomenen; sie selbst sind die Lehre” [Do not seek beyond 
phenomena; you yourselves are the teaching]!°°. 

Every dharma carries out its activity in time, but with regard to this 
awkward problem, the Theravadins confined themselves to distinctions 
which earned them, among others, the epithet of Vibhajyavadins : “He is 
a Vibhajyavadin who asserts the existence of the present and part of the 
past, namely of the action which has not yielded its fruit; and the non- 
existence of the future and part of the past, namely, of the action which 


101 Koga, IV, pp. 12-14; A. BAREAU, p. 157. 

102 Koéa, II, p. 150, note. 

103 Kosa, II, pp. 226-38. 

104 Koga, IV, pp. 5-8. 

‘03 Quotation by H. von GLAsenapP, Philosophie, p. 327. 
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has yielded its fruit’’!°°. In other words, the dharma is at the moment it 
acts or insofar as it has still to act. 

In fact, and as the Buddha already noted (Anguttara, IV, p. 137; I, 
p. 10), the dharma does not last for long : “‘A river does not stop; there 
is no second (Khana), minute (Jaya), hour (muhutta) when the river stops; 
likewise, the flux of thought...”. Sixteen moments of thought arise and 
perish while one material dharma lasts. No example can give an idea of 
the shortness of their time. Thus the Bhagavat said that he could see no 
dharma the “revolving” of which was as short (/ahuparivatta) as that of 
a thought?°’. 


The Sarvastivadins ‘“‘adherents of the existence of everything” were 
more realistic; they owe their name to that fact that they asserted the 
existence of everything, past, present and future!°®, According to them, 
a dharma exists in the three time-periods, and they support their 
arguments with proof taken from texts and from reason. 

1. The past and future exist because the Bhagavat said (Majjhima, III, 
p. 188) that the knowledgeable, holy Sravaka does not take past riipa 
into consideration and does not delight in future rapa. 

2. The Buddha also said (Samyutta, II, p. 72) : “Consciousness arises 
because of two things : 1. the organ of sight (caksurindriya) and the 
visible (riijpa), 2. the mind (manas) and things (dharma). However, 
mental consciousness immediately follows visual perception. If the vi- 
sible, perceived before by the organ of sight and therefore past, were no 
longer to exist, mental consciousness would not arise because of it. 

3. If the object perceived, in the past, by the organ were no longer to 


106 Koga, V, p. 52. In fact, in their Kathavatthu, I, 6-8 (pp. 115-55), the Theravadins 
disputed, against the Sarvastivadins, the existence of the past and future; against the 
K4syapiyas, the existence of a certain past and a certain future (cf. A. BAREAU, pp. 213-14); 
but the orthodox tradition claims that the Theravadins themselves, at the council of 
Pitaliputra, proclaimed they were Vibhajyavadins (above, p. 188). Nevertheless, the exact 
philosophical meaning of the epithet is not clear; cf. Koga, V, pp. 23-4, note; L. pe La 
Vattte Poussin, Etudes Asiatiques, 1, Paris, 1925, p. 345, n.1. 

107 L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, Notes sur le moment ou ksana des bouddhistes, RO, VIII, 
1931, pp. {-9. 

108 J, MasuDA, p. 39; A. BAREAU, p. 137; Kathavatthu, I, 6, pp. 115-43; Vijhianakaya, 
T 1539, ch. 1, pp. 531a-536a (tr. L. pe La VaLuEe Poussin, La controverse du temps et du 
Pudgala dans le Vijfdnakaya, Etudes Asiatiques, Paris, 1925, I, pp. 346-58); Koga, V, 
pp. 49-65; S. SCHAYER, Contributions to the Problem of Time in Indian Philosophy, Mém. 
Acad. Polon., No. 31, Cracow, 1938; A. BAREAU, The notion of Time in Early Buddhism, 
East and West, VII, 1957, pp. 353-64.* 
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exist at the moment of consciousness, the latter would not arise, since 
there is no consciousness without an object. 

4. If the past does not exist, how can a good or bad action, in the 
future, yield its fruit? In fact, at the moment when the fruit is produced, 
the cause of maturation (vipakahetu) — i.e. the action — is past. 

Hence the paradoxical position adopted by the Sarvastivadins : As a 
unit (dravya) or as self-nature (svabhdva), a dharma always exists, but 
traverses the three time-periods. 

The Sarvastivadin scholars proposed four different explanations for 
this process of thought!°9 : 

1. Dharmatrata defended the transformation of the mode (bhava- 
nyathatva¥. When a dharma crosses from one time-period to another, its 
substance (dravya) is not altered, but its mode (bhava) is changed. It 
abandons the future (andgata) bhava and acquires the present (prat- 
yutpanna) bhdva when it moves from the future to the present; it 
abandons the present bhava and acquires the past (atita) bhava when it 
moves from the present to the past. However, its substance always 
remains the same. Thus a gold vase which is broken and transformed 
changes shape (akrti) but not colour; and milk changed into curd loses 
certain qualities (guna), taste, etc., but not its colour. 

2. Ghosaka defended the difference in characteristics (laksanan- 
yathatva). When a dharma is past, it is endowed with a characteristic 
(laksana) of the past, but it is not deprived of the characteristics of the 
present and future. When future, it is endowed with the characteristics 
of the future, but it is not deprived of the characteristics of the present 
and past. When present, it is endowed with the characteristic of the 
present without being deprived of those of the past and future. It is 
therefore of three time-periods... Just as a man attached to a woman is 
not detached with regard to other women. 

3. Vasumitra, later supported by Vasabandhu, defended the difference 
in conditions (avasthanyathatva). A dharma traversing the time-periods, 
having assumed such-and-such a condition, becomes different through 
the difference in the condition, not through a difference in substance 
(dravya). Hence, a token is called one, ten or a hundred depending on 
whether it is placed in the ones, tens or hundreds. 

4. Buddhadeva defended the process of reciprocal (anyonyathatva). 
A dharma traversing the time-periods assumes different names in rela- 
tion, i.e. it is called past, future, present in relation to what precedes and 


109 Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 77, p. 396a sq.; Koa, V, pp. 52-55. 
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what follows. Example : one and the same women is both daughter and 
mother. 

However if, by right, the self-nature of a dharma always exists, in fact 
the dharma is momentary (ksanika). It lasts the time necessary for the 
four characteristics of the conditioned (samskrtalaksana) — birth, dura- 
tion, old age, impermanence — to complete their activity. This time is so 
brief that no one is capable of understanding it. A rough example can 
give an idea of the measure of a ksana : 64 ksanas pass in the time that a 
strong man can snap his fingers (acchatamatra)'°, 


* 


The later MahiSasakas were the only ones to support the Sarvastiva- 
dins in their thesis that everything exists'!!. Most of the sects protested 
at the existence of the three time-periods, and the Sautrantikas subjected 
them to pitiless criticism. 

They remarked in a famous stanza : ‘“[According to you] the self- 
nature [of a dharma] always exists, but you do not want a being to be 
eternal or a being to be different from that self-nature; that is clearly 
acting in the manner of a lord, (without supplying any justification] !??. 
For us, said the Sautrantikas, only the present exists; the past is what 
did exist (yad bhitapurvam); the future is what, the cause being given, 
will exist (yad bhavisyati); but past and future do not exist substantially 
(dravyatas) as does the present '?3, 

Not satisfied with confining the dharma to the present alone, the 
Sautrantikas reduced its duration to zero : its moment (ksana) is “the 
time in which the dharma in motion moves the distance of an atom’’!!*; 
“there is no forward part or backward part, as the atom has no spatial 
parts”. In fact, birth, duration, old-age and impermanence, given by the 
Buddha and accepted by the Sarvastivadins as characteristics of the 
conditioned, are merely entities of reasoning, without any reality of their 
own. A dharma perishes spontaneously and immediately after having 
arisen'!5, A dharma-cause produces a dharma-effect, just as one arm of 
a balance rises when the other descends. 


110 Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 136, p. 7015 14; Nyayanusara, T 1562, ch. 32, p. S2Ic 13-14; 
Koéa, III, p. 178; Madh. vrtti, p. 547; Divya, p. 142; Mahavyutpatti, 8226. 
111 J, Masuba, p. 62; A. BAREAU, p. 187. 
"2 Koga, V, p. 58, Skt. text in Kosavyakhya, p. 472, and Panjika, p. 581. 
svabhavah sarvadé casti bhavo nityas ca nesyate 
na ca svabhdvad bhavo ‘nyo vyaktam i$varacestitam. 
"13 Koga, V, p. 58. 
''¢ Koga, HI, p. 177. 
IS Kosa, IV, p. 4. 
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It ensues that an entity is only an uninterrupted chain of juxtaposed 
instants (ksana). As such, the objects of the external world cannot be 
perceived directly since, being instantaneous, they have disappeared long 
before they can have been grasped. One only perceives what is already 
in the past. 

Under such conditions, wondered the Sautrantikas, what is the thing 
that cognizes (vijdnati) and to what should cognition (kasya vijfidnam) 
be attributed? Cognition in respect of the object does nothing at all!?®; 
quite simply, it “arises like the object’’, in the same way as the fruit, 
although it does nothing, is said to correspond to the seed, reproduce 
the seed, because it emerges like it!'’. Having already passed, the object 
is not perceived directly, but it leaves an image in the consciousness 
which reproduces it, and that reproduction causes belief in the present 
existence of something which already pertains to the past. 

For the preceding Buddhists, consciousness was no more than pure 
cognition, without any content. The Sautrantikas, in contrast, asserted 
that it is full of images (akara). This decisive step set Buddhist specula- 
tion on the path of idealism. 

It can be seen how, simple though it may be in appearance, the first 
noble truth proclaiming the universality of suffering was able to supply 
Buddhists with ample material for reflection. 

The second truth concerning the origin of suffering (above, pp. 33-40) 
poses even more awkward problems. It amounts to saying that transi- 
tory, painful and impersonal dharmas do not arise by chance, but 
according to the strict mechanism of dependent origination (pratityasa- 
mutpada). The twelve links of this causal chain condition one another 
and show how passion (k/esa) provokes action (karman) and how action 
calls for maturation (vipdka). It remains understood that maturation 
throughout existences operates outside any transmigrating entity and 
that the Atman (substantial soul) is non-existent. 

Scholars were to discuss at length the nature of the causality which 
tules the links of the causal chain as well as the process of transmigra- 
tion without the intervention of a transmigrating entity. 


THE NATURE OF CAUSALITY. — The concept of causality is evoked on 
every page of the canonical writings and there is no lack of terms to 
express it : hetu, kdrana, nidana, sambhava, pratyaya, etc. Nevertheless, 
in the description of dependent origination, the phraseology remains 


16 Kosa, I, p. 86. 
17 Kosa, IX, pp. 280-1. 
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vague : “This being, that is; through the arising of this, that arises : 
namely, the formations are conditioned by ignorance, etc’”’.!'8. 

The schools endeavoured to specify the nature of the manifold causes 
and conditions which intervene in the arising of phenomena, and rarely 
in the history of human thought has analysis been pushed so far. There 
is, however, no room to enter into details. It will have to suffice to note 
that, in their Patthana‘'9, the Theravadins distinguished between up to 
24 kinds of conditions (paccaya) : condition of cause (hetu), of object 
(Grammana), of predominance (adhipati), of priority (anantara), of conti- 
guity (samanantara), etc. They accept that they do not exclude one 
another and that many of them are identical. According to the Abhi- 
dhammattha Sangaha, they can be reduced to only four : object (aram- 
mana), decisive support (upanissaya), action (karma) and presence 
(atthi). Action, it is specified, consists of good or bad worldly volition 
(cetana), manifested bodily, vocally or mentally as good or bad action. 
The condition called ‘‘of presence” is verified in every phenomenon the 
presence of which conditions the existence of other phenomena. 

Even while acknowledging the synonymity of the words hetu and 
pratyaya, the Sarvastivadins distinguished between them in their expla- 
nations'?°. They proposed six hetu : 1. karanahetu, reason for being; 2. 
sahabhihetu, mutual cause; 3. sabhagahetu, homogenous cause; 4. sam- 
prayuktakahetu, associated cause; 5. sarvatragahetu, universal cause; 
6. vipakahetu, cause of maturation; and counted four pratyayas : 
1. hetupratyaya, condition as a cause; 2. samanantarapratyaya, as a 
contiguous and immediate antecedent; 3. Glambanapratyaya, as object; 
4. adhipati, as predominant condition. The general principle is that all 
dharmas are causes with respect to all the conditioned dharmas, with the 
exception of themselves, because no dharma constitutes an obstacle to 
the arising of dharmas which are susceptible to arising'?!. Such a vast 
extension of the concept enables theoreticians to discover in all things 
innumerable implications by virtue of which they are both cause and 
fruit. 


ANATMAN AND THE SERIES. — The Hinayana is a system which is 
based on two fundamentals : the assertion of the existence of psycho- 
physical phenomena (skandhavdada) and the denial of the existence of the 


‘18 Samyutta, [I, pp. 28, 65. 

119 Cf. NYANATILOKA, Guide through the Abhidhammapitaka, pp. 97-109. 
120 For example, Kosa, Il, p. 244 sq. 

121 Kosa, Il, p. 246. 
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self or individual (nairatmyavada). The latter thesis is lucidly expressed in 
the Canon!??, but it rested with the schools to supply its proof. 

The Theravadins in the Kathavatthu and Milindapariha, the Sarvasti- 
vadins-Vaibhasikas in the Vijfidnakaya and Vibhdsd, the Sautrantikas in 
the Kosa'?3, did not lack arguments in order to establish that the 
substantial and autonomous self (Gtman), as conceived by the sectaries, 
does not exist as such but is only the designation of the series of 
aggregates (skandhasamtana). They showed that the belief in a self, by 
favouring the birth of the passions, prolongs existence indefinitely and 
makes deliverance impossible. No proof establishes the existence of a 
self independent of the aggregates, neither proof of authority (Ggarna), 
nor proof of evidence (pratyaksa), nor proof of induction (anumdna). 
While the objects of the five sense-consciousnesses and mental con- 
sciousness, i.e. Matter and thought, are known through evidence, while 
the five material organs, which are subtle matter, are known through 
induction — even in the presence of a visible object, vision does not 
occur if the organ is absent —, the self, independent of the aggregates, 
equally avoids both evidence and induction. Like a pitcher or a garment, 
an irregular assemblage, it does not exist as an entity (dravyatas), but 
simply as a denomination (prajriaptitas). 

However, although the self does not exist as such, the maturation of 
action remains an indisputable tenet. To repeat the words of Buddhaghosa, 
there is no agent, but action is a fact; no one suffers, but suffering — the 
fruit of action — exists. If I am only an ever-renewed sequence, of 
momentary phenomena, how could action concern me and, in particu- 
lar, how could I undergo its maturation? 

The sects resolved this serious problem within the framework of their 
particular systems. 

1. The Sarvastivadins, as we saw above, were realists who believed in 
the existence of the three time-periods and acknowledged the reality of 
the 14 dharmas dissociated from matter and thought (cittaviprayukta- 
samskGra) and, among them, prdpti or ‘“‘the possession of action” !2*, 

Considered, voluntary, action necessarily incurs maturation, but that 
maturation is not always immediate. The Divydvaddna rightly comments : 
“Actions do not perish, even after millions of cosmic periods. Encoun- 
tering the complex of causes and conditions and the favourable time, 


122 Above, pp. 27-29. 
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they fructify”!25. At the moment when it is accomplished, the action 
“takes hold of” (pratigrhnati) or “projects” (aksipati) its fruit, but it is 
only when it is past that it “yields” (da@dati, prayacchati) that fruit!?°. 

Action at the moment it is accomplished creates, in the psycho- 
physical series of the entity responsible, a “‘possession” (prdpti) of itself. 
This possession is a transitory dharma which perishes as soon as it has 
arisen, but engenders a possession similar to itself. We incur this 
possession at the moment when the action ‘‘projects”’ its fruit and we 
will continue to retain it, always being renewed, until the moment when 
the action “yields” its fruit. At that moment, the incessant generating of 
that possession is interrupted and we have then received its maturation. 
Thus, action yields its fruit to the benefit of whoever has accomplished it 
and retained possession of it. 

2. The Samtrantikas ridiculed the existence of the past which “would 
yield’’ its fruit and the preposterous role assigned to the prdpti, which 
are purely gratuitous inventions. 

They did not admit that the fruit is engendered directly by past action 
— since the latter, after having been, no longer exists —, but indeed 
from a special state of the series (samtdnavisesa), a state which precedes 
action'?’, By series they meant the material and mental aggregates 
which succeed one another without interruption in a sequence, the 
original cause of which is action. At the moment an action is accom- 
plished it transforms the series, and that transformation determines an 
evolution (parindma). The last moment of that evolution possesses 
special or culminating efficacy, the capacity to produce the fruit imme- 
diately : it is distinguished, in that connection, from other moments; it is 
therefore named visesa, supreme moment of evolution. 

It is therefore wrong to say, as did the Sarvastivadins, that action 
projects its fruit when it is present and yields it when it is past. It is 
enough to say that present action transforms the series of aggregates; 
the series thus transformed evolves, and the ultimate end of that 
evolution consists in the maturation of action. Similarly, in nature, a 
fruit does not grow directly from the seed : it is at the end of a long 
evolution, which originates in the seed, but which pre-supposes as 
intermediaries the shoot, stem, leaf and, finally, the flower which brings 
the fruit into existence. 


125 Divya, pp. 54, 131, 141, 191, 282, 311, 504, 582, 584; Pafijika, p. 468; Madh. vrtti, 
p. 324. 

126 Kosa, H, p. 293; Karmasiddhiprakarana, MCB, IV, 1936, p. 81 of the off-print. 
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One Sautrantika category went so far as to admit the existence of a 
subtle thought (suksmacitta), the fruit of maturation endowed with all 
the seeds (sarvabijaka) of the phenomenal world!28. By the very fact of 
maturation, it continues in a series, from the taking of existence until 
death, and after death passes (samkrdmati) to a new existence. It is thus 
prolonged in various aspects (Gk@ravisesa) until Nirvana, when it is 
definitively destroyed. This subtle thought of the Sautrantikas is close 
to the “‘store-consciousness”’ (Glayavijfidna) as it was later to be conceiv- 
ed by the idealist scholars of the Mahayana. There is however more 
difference namely that the Sautrantikas still believe in the reality of an 
external object, while the Vijfianavadin only accepts the existence of 
thought alone. 

3. Such as it was conceived by the Sarvastivadins and Sautrantikas, 
the theory of the series (samtdna) left the old Buddhist principle of 
Anatman intact. We may wonder whether the latter was not gravely 
threatened by the doctrine of the ‘‘indefinable individual” (avaktavya 
pudgala) of which the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas were the protagonists!?°. 
This school met with great success from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries of the Christian era and its adherents were in the majority 
when Hsiian tsang visited India !3°. 

It accepted a Pudgala, i.e., an individual, a person, while acknow- 
ledging that it is neither identical to the aggregates (skandha) nor 
different from them. It is not identical to the aggregates, for it would be 
susceptible to annihilation (uccheda); but it is not other than the 
aggregates, for it would be eternal (Sasvata) and therefore uncondition- 
ed (asamskrta). It reacts to the aggregates as fire does to kindling : fire 
is not identical to the kindling, since the “‘kindled” would be the same as 
the kindler; it is not different from the kindling, since the kindling would 
not be hot!3!. 


128 Karmasiddhi, pp. 100-3. 

129 J. MASUDA, p. 53; A. BAREAU, p. 115. — The Pudgala theory is described in the 
Sammitiyanikayasastra, T 1649; it is explained and refuted in the Kathavatthu, I, 1 (pp. 1- 
69); Vibhasd, T 1545, ch. 9, p. 42c¢; ch. 11, p. 55a; KoSa, IX, p. 232; Satyasiddhisastra, 
T 1646, ch. 3, p. 259a; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 1, p. 61a; DaSabhimikavibhasa, T 1521, ch. 9, 
p. 696; Mahayadnasamgrahabhasya, T 1595, ch. 2, p. 160c; Siddhi, pp. 14-16. 

130 One of their scholars was perhaps the Arhat or Bhiksu Gopa who composed a Shéng 
chiao yao shih lun, Treatise on the essential truths of the Holy Doctrine, in which he taught 
the existence of the Atman. Hsian tsang, who places him in Vigoka, makes him a 
contemporary and rival of Devasarman, the author of the Vijnanakayapada of the 
Sarvastivadins (T 2053, ch. 3, p. 234c 7-8; T 2087, ch. 5, p. 898c 16-17). 

"3! Koga, IX, p. 234. 
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Among the arguments invoked as authoritative by the school is the 
Sutta of the Bearer of the Burden (Samyutta, III, p. 25), in which the 
Buddha explains that the burden consists of the five aggregates, and the 
bearer of the burden, such-and-such a person (pudgala) with such-and- 
such a name and from such-and-such a clan!3?, 

For the Vatsiputriya-Sammattyas, that person is the only dharma to 
pass on (samkrdmati) from this world into the other, and it does indeed 
seem that it is to them that can be attributed the curious theory of “‘non- 
perishing” (aviprandsa) intended to explain the mechanism of matura- 
tion!33. A good or bad action perishes as soon as it arises, but not until 
it has deposited in its agent a “‘non-perishing”’ of itself, comparable to 
the acknowledgement of a debt and a true right to the fruit. This 
aviprandsa is a dharma dissociated from thought; neutral from the 
moral point of view, it can affect equally the offender and the holy one. 
It continues to exist as long as it has not yielded its fruit in one of the 
four worlds : kdma-, rupa- Griipya- or andsrava-dhatu. It no longer acts 
when it has yielded its fruit or when one avoids its fruit by reaching a 
world higher than that in which it would normally have fructified. 

All the Buddhist schools joined forces against the indefinable Pudgala 
of the Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas, in which they suspected a rehabilitation 
of the Atman of the heretics and which they considered to be blemished 
with the belief in individuality (satkdyadrsti) condemned by the Buddha. 
There are two possibilities : either the Pudgala exists as an entity 
(dravyatas) and is eternal and unconditioned — which is a non-Buddhist 
doctrine —, or it exists as a denomination (prajfiaptitas) and then all 
Buddhists are in agreement. 


THE ASAMSKRTA AND NiRVANA!3*, — The third noble truth asserts 
the cessation of suffering, i.e. Nirvana. In contrast to the phenomena of 
existence, dharmas of becoming conditioned (samskrta) by the process 
of cause and fruit, Nirvana is unconditioned (asamskrta), an Absolute, 
not arising from any cause. 

The Theravadins accepted only one asamskrta, Nirvana; the Sarvasti- 


132 Koéa, EX, p. 256. 

133 The theory of aviprandsa is explained in the Karmasiddhi (off-print, pp. 86-7); 
Kosa, Il, p. 304; Nyayanusara, T 1562, ch. 19, p. 4446 23; Madh. Karika, XVII, 14 (cf. 
T 1564, ch. 3, p. 226 22-23; Madh. vrtti, pp. 317-23); Madh. avatara, Tib. version by L. De 
La VaLLée Poussin, St Petersburg, 1907, p. 126, 1.12 (tr. Muséon, 1910, p. 318); 
Prajfiapradipa, T 1566, ch. 10, p. 100c 24 sq. — K'uei chi attributes this theory to the 
Sammatiyas (cf. Siddhi, p. 71). 

134 On the Asamskrta, see the learned dissertation by A. BAREAU, L’Absolu en philoso- 
phie bouddhigue, Paris, 1951; on Nirvana, references above, p. 40. 
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vadins recognized three'?5 : 1. space (Gkasa) which does not hinder 
matter and is not disturbed by it; 2-3. two kinds of Nirvana : the 
cessation of suffering due to discriminating wisdom (pratisamkhydni- 
rodha) consisting of the comprehension of the truths and separation 
from impure dharmas; the cessation of suffering not due to discrimina- 
ting wisdom (apratisamkhyanirodha) consisting of the absolute stopping 
of the arising of future dharmas. 

Certain schools, such as that of the Mahasamghikas!*°, multiplied the 
asamskrta : not only space and the two kinds of Nirvana were uncondi- 
tioned, but also the formless spheres and even dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpdda) : to which one can reply, with the Theravadins and 
Sarvastivadins, that, if each of the twelve links (ariga) of that origina- 
tion is conditioned, it is difficult to see how the whole could be 
unconditioned. 

The Sautrantikas denied the real existence of unconditioned things, 
including Nirvana!3’. They accepted, however, the end of suffering — 
without which they would not have been Buddhists —, but refused to 
consider that pure absence as an entity. 

On the nature of Nirvana, the Absolute situated beyond experience, 
opinions vary. 

1. It is possible, as L. de La Vallée Poussin claimed, that according to 
the ancient concept held by the Buddha and his disciples, Nirvana was 
understood to be an immovable abode, conceived in the manner of the 
mystical worlds of the Yogins!>®. The latest research by M. Eliade is in 
favour of this interpretation. 

2. The Nirvana of the Sarvastivadins is an entity (dravya), the only 
one worthy of that name — “everything is false, except Nirvana” —, the 
unborn, releasc. Nonetheless, whatever is ‘“‘nirvanized” does not 
exist'39, This last proposition is in keeping with Buddhist logic. If 
rebirth takes place without the intervention of an individual, of a 
person, Nirvana, which marks its end, cannot in any way be the abode 
of the ‘“‘nirvanized”’. 

The holy one whose defilements are all destroyed (ksindsrava) possess- 
es “Nirvana with residual conditioning” (sopadhisesa) : he is freed from 


135 Koéa, I, pp. 7-8. 

136 J. Masupa, p. 29; A. BAREAU, p. 67. 

137 Koéa, II, pp. 278-9. 

136 L. pe La VaLLée Poussin, Une derniére note sur le Nirvana, Mel. Linossier, II, 
pp. 329-54. 

139 Ip., ‘Documents d’Abhidharma, Textes relatifs au Nirvana’, BEFEO, XXX, 1930, 
pp. 1-28, 247-98; Les deux Nirvana d'aprés la Vibhdsd, Ac. de Belg., 14 Oct. 1929. 
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the conditioning of passion (klesopadhi), but still retains that of the 
body received at birth (janmakayopadhi). He continues to live as long as 
the series of the great elements and form is not severed, as long as the 
series of thoughts based on the five organs continues !4°, 

After the decease of the holy one, as life has been destroyed, and as 
the psycho-physical series has been severed never to occur again, there is 
a complete destruction of the fetters : this is what is called Nirvana 
“without residual conditioning”’ (nirupadhisesa). 

3. The Sautrantika, as we have just seen, asserts that the threefold 
unconditioned is not real : space is only the absence of a resisting body, 
Nirvana is, after the destruction of the passions and the dharmas of 
existence, the absence of their renewal. Nirvana is the conclusion, 
negative and unreal, of dependent origination which was positive and 
real; it is a paScdd.abhava, non-existence succeeding existence, a nirodha, 
cessation and nothing more!*?. 

If he were to be told : ‘“‘The Buddha taught an Unborn, a Nirva- 
nadhatu, and your Nirvana is only an absence”, he could reply, as did a 
commentator on Aryadeva : “‘The Siitra says that there is a Nirvana- 
dhatu, but that is in order to reprove people who deny Nirvana; people 
who think that Samsara, which had no beginning, will have no end. 
There is in fact a complete cessation of the fire of the passions and of 
suffering’’!4?. 

4. The Vatsiputriya-Sammatiyas who considered the Pudgala as a 
real entity (dravya), although indefinable in its relationship with the 
aggregates, remained consistent with themselves by extolling a kind of 
Nirvana-existence in which the “nirvanized” dwells in some way. Here 
again, they were prudent in formulating their thesis in order not to 
provoke too strong a reaction. ‘It cannot be said”’, they asserted, “‘that 
Nirvana is identical to all things (dharma), nor that it is truly differentiat- 
ed from them. It cannot be said that it truly exists nor that it truly does 
not exist” !43, 


MARGa. — The object of the fourth noble truth is the path leading to 
the cessation of suffering, i.e., the path of Nirvana. It consists of eight 
branches (astdngika) or eight “tracks”, which obviously should not be 
trodden successively, but simultaneously, and which in the end converge 
on right view (samyagdrsti). The latter, starting from the most slender 


140 Koga, VI, p. 211, note. 

141 Koéa, II, pp. 282, 284. 

'42 L. pe La VALLEE Poussin, Madhyamaka, MCB, II, 1932, p. 28. 
143M. WaLcLeseR, Sekten, p. 87; A. BAREAU, p. 117. 
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germ of faith and knowledge, gradually increases until it reaches the 
highest stage of Enlightenment and direct insight (vipasyand) : it is 
therefore the indispensable condition for acquiring the fruits of the path 
and attaining Nirvana. 

The Buddha and the early canonical texts'** analyzed the path in its 
three essential and inseparable elements : morality (Sila), concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom (prajra). They also defined the four great fruits 
of the religious life which free the srotagpanna from all delusion 
concerning the nature of things, in particular the nature of the self; the 
sakrdagamin, from the first six categories of fetters pertaining to the 
world of desire (kamadhatu); the anadgamin, from all fetters pertaining to 
that same world; and, finally, the arhat, from all fetters pertaining to the 
two higher worlds. 

However, it lies with the Buddhist schools to elucidate for us the 
various stages of the supramundane (/okottara) path, which does not 
lead to the possession of a world or paradise of any kind, but causes one 
to pass beyond the worlds to the other shore of the ocean of existences, 
namely Nirvana. 

Each sect had its own particular concepts concerning the path, but 
here we cannot enter into the details of their discussions. We will merely 
give a brief description of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika system which 
seems to be, if not the clearest, at least the best constructed !*5. 

The path is conceived as both an intellectual discipline (meditation on 
the truths) and a moral and spiritual discipline (disgust, detachment 
from the passions). Its main factors are perfect mental quietude (Sa- 
matha) and transcendental insight (vipasyana). It is basically characteriz- 
ed by concentration (samadhi) on the four noble truths (Gryasatya) in 
their sixteen aspects (sodadasakara)'*° : 

1. The four aspects concerning suffering (duhkha) : a. impermanent 
(anitya), b. painful (duhkha), c. empty (Sdnya), d. selfless (andtmaka). 

2. The four aspects concerning the origin (samudaya) of suffering : a. 
cause (hetu), b. origin (samudaya), c. product, (prabhava), d. combined 
condition (pratyaya). 


144 See above, pp. 42-47. 

145 Two descriptions of remarkable clarity can be found in L. DE La VALLEE Poussin, 
Note sommaire sur le Chemin, Foreword to KoSa, V; E. OBERMILLER, The Path of the 
Sravaka, in The Doctrine of Prajha-Paramitd as exposed in the Abhisamayélamkdra of 
Maitreya, Acta Orientalia, XI, 1932, pp. 18-26. 

146 This list, which is not canonical, nevertheless has its own place in the School : 
Samyuktabhidharma of Dharmatrata, T 1552, ch. 6, p. 918a-b; Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 79, p. 
408c; KoSa, VI, p. 163; VII, pp. 30-4; Mahavyutpatti, 1190-1205. 
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3. The four aspects concerning the cessation (nirodha) of suffering : 
a. cessation (nirodha), b. calm (Santa), c. excellent (pranita), d. salvation 
(nihsarana). 

4, The four aspects concerning the path (marga) : a. path (marga), b. 
correct method (nydya), c. progress (pratipad), d. definitive release 
(nairyanika). 

In order to obtain perfect understanding of these truths and simulta- 
neously the eradiction of all the passions, the candidate or, according to 
the traditional expression, the Sravaka (Auditor, disciple) must traverse 
five stages. During the first two, he remains a worldling (prthagjana); as 
from the third, he is already a holy one (arya). 

I. Path of the accumulation of merits (sambharamarga). 

By nurturing in himself disgust for existence and an aspiration for 
Nirvana, the Stavaka plants the wholesome roots leading to delive- 
rance” (moksabhagiya kuSalamila). 

Proceeding as a monk or at least an upasaka, he combats desire 
within himself by practising the moral qualities which place him in the 
lineage of the holy ones (GryavamsSa) i.e. being satisfied with (little) 
clothing (civara), alms-food (pindapata), seating (Sayandsana) and de- 
lighting in Nirvana and the path which leads to it!*7. 

Meditation on the repulsive (asubhabhadvand) — the contemplation of 
a decomposing body — and control of the breath (Gndpdnasmrti)'*® 
enable him to fight efficiently against desire and distraction and prepare 
him for meditation. 

This meditation consists of four applications of mindfulness (smrtyu- 
pasthana), the objects of which are respectively the body (kaya), feeling 
(vedana), the mind (citta) and dharma‘*®. These practices consist of 
wisdom (prajrid) derived from listening (Sruta), reflection (cinta) and 
contemplation (bhdvana), which enables one to see things according to 
their particular and general features (svasG@manya-laksana) : ‘“‘All dhar- 
mas are impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (Siunya) and 
selfless (anatmaka)”’. However, this knowledge is impure and imperfect, 
because it is not absolutely free of all passion (k/esa) and all delusion 
(viparydGsa). 

II.. Path of practice (prayogamarga). 

While the ascetic is plunged into meditation — pre-ecstatic (andga- 
mya), inter-ecstatic (dhydndntara) or ecstatic (dhyana) —, he acquires, 


147 Digha, III, p. 224; Anguttara, II, p. 27; Koga, VI, pp. 146-8. 

'48 Kosa, VI, pp. 148-53. 

149 Digha, II, p. 290 sq.; Majjhima, I, p. 56; Samyutta, V, pp. 141, 166; Anguttara, IV, 
p. 457; Koéa, VI, p. 153 sq. 
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after the dharma-smrtyupasthana described above, the four ““wholesome 
roots contributing to penetration” (nirvedhabhdgiya kusalamila) : heat 
(usmagata), heads (miirdhan), patience (ksGnti) and supreme worldly 
dharmas (laukikdgradharma)'*°. These are smrtyupasthana of a higher 
quality whose object is no longer the general marks of dharmas, but the 
four noble truths and their sixteen aspects. The latter appear even more 
clearly to the ascetic, but the knowledge of them, even at the summit of 
the supreme worldly dharmas, remains impure. 

If. Path of vision (darsanam4rga). 

This stage, which marks the beginning of the path proper, is character- 
ized by the vision (darSana) of the noble truths in their sixteen aspects 
and by the abandoning (prahana) of a category of passions (k/esa)15!. 

This vision is direct comprehension (abhisamaya) and undefiled wisdom 
(anasrava prajn®, because it is free from all delusion (viparydsa), 
especially the false view of individuality (satkdyadrsti), and consists of 
the elimination of the passions which oppose the vision of the truths, 
and as such, can only be abandoned by (correct] vision (darsanaheya). 

Direct comprehension is gradual (anuptrvabhisamaya) because it deve- 
lops in sixteen thought-moments : four for each of the four truths. The 
truths in fact apply to the lower world of desire (kdmadhdatu) and to 
two higher worlds called that of subtle matter (rapa dhatu) and that of 
formlessness (driipyadhatu). 

We will begin with the first truth, that of suffering (duhkha), which 
concerns first the world of desire and then the two higher worlds. The 
comprehension which applies to it consists of four moments or four 
thoughts!*? : 

1. Patience with regard to knowledge about suffering (duhkhe dhar- 
majndnaksanti), affecting the Kamadhatu. This patience (ksdnzi) is an 
acquiescence, not yet exempt from doubt or passion, but eliminating 
precisely that doubt and that passion. The ascetic reflects : ‘Doubtless in 
the Kamadhatu, all dharmas are impermanent, painful, empty and 
selfless”. This patience eliminates a certain doubt, a certain category of 
passions; that is why it constitutes a path of abandonment (prahdna- 
marga), also known as uninterrupted path (Gnantaryamarga). Through 
that abandonment, the Sravaka stops being a wordling (prthagjana) and 


180 The expression nibbedhabhagiya is canonical (Digha, III, pp. 251, 277; Anguttara, 
III, p. 427), but the list of the four kusalamila is not. It is found in Divyavadana, pp. 50, 
79-80; Jianaprasthana, ed. Sastri, pp. 6-7; Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 6, p. 29c; Koéa, VI, p. 169; 
Pafijika, p. 426; Sitralamkara, p. 93; Mahavyutpatti, 1211-15. 

'St Koga, VI, p. 185. 

182 Koga, VI, pp. 189-91. 
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is transformed into a holy one (arya), anchored in the certainty that one 
day he will acquire the absolute good (samyaktvaniyGmavakranti), i.e. 
Nirvana. 

2. Knowledge in respect of suffering (duhkhe dharmajridna), affecting 
the Kamadhatu. When ksdnti has eliminated every element of doubt in 
the ascetic concerning the suffering of the Kamadhatu and has thus 
discarded the category of passions relating to that Kamadhatu, the 
ascetic takes possession of the disconnection from that doubt and 
passion through a knowledge (dharmajfidna) which is firm (niScita) and 
free from doubt : “Certainly, in the Kamadhatu, all dharmas are 
impermanent...”. This knowledge delivered from the passion in ques- 
tion, is named the path of deliverance (vimuktimdrga). 

3 and 4. Afterwards, the ascetic comprehends the truth of suffering, 
this time concerning tH® two higher worlds of the Ripa- and Ariipyadha- 
tus with two further thought-moments, one of Asanti, the other of jridna, 
both of which are known as subsequent (anvaya) because they succeed 
the previous two. They are called : 1. subsequent patience over suffering 
[pertaining to the higher worlds} (duhkhe ‘nvayajndnaksantih), 2. subse- 
quent knowledge of suffering [pertaining to the higher worlds] (duhkhe 
‘nvayajridna). 

The sixteen thought-moments of the gradual comprehension can 
therefore be classed in the following way : 


. dharmajfianaksanti 
. dharmajfiana 

. anvayajianaksanti 
. anvayajhana 


Kama 
I. Dubkhe 


& Wh — 


Ripa and Aripya 


. dharmajnianaksanti 
dharmajfiana 


} 

} 

itina 

. anvayajfianaksanti \ 
} 

i 

a 


Kama 
II. Samudaye 
. anvayajiidna Ripa and Aripya 
. dharmajfianaksanti 
dharmajnana 

. anvayajiidnaksanti 
. anvayajiiana 


Kama 
III. Nirodhe 
ipa and Arapya 


. dharmajnanaksanti 
. dharmajfiana 

. anvayajnanaksanti 
. anvayajiana 


IV. Marge 


PWN PWN AWN 


\ Ripa and Aripya 


Therefore, in all there are eight thought-moments of ksdnti and eight 
thought-moments of jfidgna. Among the latter, four dharmajfiana are 
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connected with the Kamadhatu and four thought-moments of anva- 
yajfiana concern the two higher worlds. 

The sixteenth thought-moment, marge ‘nvayajrdna, is no longer a 
part of the path of vision (darsanamdrga), but initiates the path of 
meditation (bhavandmarga)'*3. In fact, from that instant the ascetic 
possesses the destruction of all the passions to be abandoned through 
vision (darsanaheya). He then acquires the first fruit of the religious life 
(Sramanyaphala), that of the Srotaapanna, from which he cannot regress 
(at least according to the Sarvastivadin theory). His deliverance is 
assured and will be rapid, since he will attain Nirvana after seven 
rebirths at the most. 

IV. The path of meditation (bhdvanadmarga). 

The path of the vision of the truths destroys only those passions “to 
be abandoned by wWesion”’ (darsanaheya) which opposed the vision of the 
truths. These are thirty-two impassioned tendencies (anusaya), the main 
one being the false view of individuality (satkayadrsti)'5+. However, the 
path of vision leaves intact the countless natural passions, craving 
(raga), hatred (dvesa), etc., the object of which, unlike the ‘Self’, can be 
real. Pleasant feeling, the object of greed, is real. 

These passions, which can be qualified as “innate” (sahaja kleSa) are 
“to be destroyed by meditation” (bhdvandheya)'*5. Hence the necessity 
for the path of meditation (bhdvanadmarga) defined as repeated con- 
frontation (punah punar Gmukhikarana) and prolonged effort (abhydsa) 
in respect of the Buddhist truths. 

The innate passions are dispersed throughout the nine spheres of the 
triple world (1. Kamadhatu, 2-5. Four dhyana of the Ripadhatu, 6-9. 
Four dyatana of the Aripyadhatu), and in each of those spheres appear 
under nine different modalities (strong-strong, strong-middling, strong- 
weak; middling-strong, middling-middling, middling-weak; weak-strong, 
weak-middling, weak-weak)!5°. Thus there are 81 categories of passions 
each to be destroyed by a thought-moment of abandonment or expul- 
sion (prahdna- or GnantaryamGrga) and by one thought-moment of 
deliverance (vimuktimarga) by means of which the ascetic takes posses- 
sion of the abandonment of passion. Those 162 thopghimoments 
constitute the path of meditation (bhdvandmarga). 

At the 12th moment of meditation, the ascetic is freed from the sixth 


183 Koga, VI, pp. 191-2. 
154 Koéa, V, p. II. 

158 Kosa, VI, p. 257. 
156 Kosa, VI, pp. 198-9. 
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category of passion (middling-weak) of the Kamadhatu. He then obtains 
the second fruit of the path and becomes a Sakrdagamin, i-e., he will be 
reborn only once in the Kamadhatu'’. 

At the 18th moment of meditation, the ascetic is freed from the ninth 
and last category of passion (weak-weak) of the Kamadhatu. He thus 
obtains the third fruit of the path and becomes an Anagamin, assured of 
not being reborn again in the Kamadhatu, but only among the gods of 
the two higher worlds!*8. 

At the 16lst moment of meditation, the ascetic abandons the 81st 
passion which is at the same time the ninth and last passion of the 
fourth and last sphere of the Aripya, known as Naivasamjnana- 
samjrdyatana, “Sphere of neither perception nor non-perception”, or 
again Bhavdgra “Summit of existence”. This abandonment bears the 
name of Vajroptmasamadhi “diamond-like concentration” !59. This aban- 
donment is immediately followed by a 162nd moment which is : 

V. The path of the Asaiksa (asaiksamarga) or Arhat. 

The Vajropamasamadhi is followed by a moment of deliverance by 
means of which the ascetic takes possession of the destruction of the last 
passion and, through that very deed, of all the passions (k/esa) and 
defilements (Gsrava). He is henceforth an Arhat, ‘‘holy one worthy of the 
respect of all”, or an ASaiksa, “holy one who no longer has to train 
(siks-) with a view to the destruction of the defilements”!°°. He 
possesses the knowledge of the destruction (kKsayajriadna) of the defile- 
ments!®' and, when he is unshakable (akopya) — which, according to 
the Sarvastivadins, is not always the case —, the knowledge of the non- 
arising (anutpdadajriana) of the defilements!°?. To put it more simply, he 
knows that all the defilements are destroyed in himself and will never 
recur. 

The path described here is the undefiled (andsrava) or supramundane 
(lokottara) path in which the path of meditation (bhdvanad) follows that 
of the vision of the truths (darsana). However, this undefiled and 
supramundane path can be combined with a defiled (sdsrava, samala) 
and worldly (laukika) path. 

In fact, while the passions to be abandoned by vision (darsanaheya 
kleSa), belief in individuality, etc., can be cut off only by direct compre- 


157 Koéa, VI, p. 208. 
158 Koga, VI, p. 209. 
'S9 Koga, VI, pp. 227-9. 
160 Koga, VI, p. 230. 
161 Kosa, VI, p. 230. 
162 Kosa, VI, p. 240. 
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hension (abhisamaya) of the truths, the passions to be abandoned by 
meditation (bhavandheya klesa) — with the exception of the nine 
categories of passions of the Naivasamjfiayatana or Bhavagra'®> — are 
likely to cut off by a defiled or worldly meditation (laukika bhavand) 
preceding the comprehension of the truths. In fact, every ascetic, even if 
he is not a Buddhist, can, by means of simple natural disgust, become 
detached from the coarse pleasures of the World of Desire and even 
from the subtle pleasures of the two higher worlds, with the exception of 
the Bhavagra. 

This was particularly the case for the Buddha Sakyamuni. When he 
sat under the Tree of Enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya, he was only a 
worldling (prthagjana), but a worldling who, through purely mundane 
meditation, had already become detached from all the innate passions 
pertaining to the three worlds, with the exception of the nine categories 
of passions of the Bhavagra. 

From there, in order to reach Enlightenment, Sakyamuni had to 
devote himself to two endeavours. The first consisted of passing through, 
in sixteen thought-moments, the path of the pure vision of the 
truths (satyadarsana) which freed him from the passions to be abando- 
ned by vision (darsanaheya). The second had the effect of freeing him 
from the nine categories of innate (sahaja) passions connected with the 
Bhavagra : he obtained that result by applying to each of them a 
thought of abandonment (prahdnamdrga) and a thought of deliverance 
(vimuktimarga), i.e. eighteen thoughts. 

Sixteen thoughts of abhisamaya plus eighteen thoughts of pure bhava- 
na add up in all to thirty-four thoughts which the Buddha had to 
achieve under the tree in order to reach Enlightenment. That is the 
figure accepted by the Vibhdsd (T 1545, ch. 153, p. 780a 27, c 5) and the 
Kosa (II, p. 206; VI, p. 177). 

The Buddhist Path, as it was conceived by the Sarvastivadins, repre- 
sents an admirable monument of scholastics. It is based on the convic- 
tion that comprehension of the truths (abhisamaya), and hence the 
advance along the way of deliverance, is progressive or gradual (anupur- 
va). This conviction, formulated by the Sarvastivadins in the Vibhasa (T 
1545, ch. 78) and Kosa (VI, pp. 185-9), was shared by the later 
Mahisasakas (J. Masuba, p. 32), Andhakas, Sammatiyas and Bha- 
drayaniyas (Comm. on Kathavatthu, If, 9, pp. 212-20). It may be based 
on a solemn declaration made by the Buddha asserting that the compre- 
hension of the four truths is progressive and not once for all (caturnam 


'63 Qn the reason for this restriction, Kosa, VI, p. 233. 
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GryasatyGnam anupurvabhisamayo na tv ekadbhisamayah), the idea of 
which was developed in various places in the writings : Dhammapada 
v.239; Suttanipata, v.962; Anguttara, IV, pp. 200-1; and above all the 
three comparisons of the storied mansion (kitdgdra), the stairway with 
four flights (catuskadevara sopana) and the ladder with four rungs 
(catuspadikd nihsreni), all of which are elaborated in the Samyuktdgama 
(T 99, Nos. 436-7, ch. 16, p. 113a-b), Samyuttanikdya (V, pp. 452-3) and 
KoSavyakhya (pp. 543-4). 

However, the system commended here appeared too unwieldy and 
complicated to some sects : the Theravadins (Kathdvatthu, Il, 9, pp. 212- 
20), Mahasamghikas (J. MASUDA, p. 21), early MahiSasakas (J. MAsuDA, 
p. 59) and Vibhajyavadins (Vibhdsa, T 1545, ch. 103, p. 533a 22-3) were 
adherents of a once for all and total comprehension of the truths : the 
clear understanding of a single instant would immediately lead to 
knowledge of all the aspects of the four truths. We might recall in the 
wording of Mahddeva’s fifth heretical proposition (above, p. 275) 
adopted by the Mahdsamghika schools, that the exclamation : ‘“O 
suffering!” could lead instantly to the Path, the path of meditation 
(bhdvandmdrga) as much as the initial stage of the path of vision 
(darsanamarga). Nevertheless, the few scriptural texts upon which those 
sects based their thesis (Samyutta, V, p. 437; Suttanipata, v.231; Vinaya, 
I, p. 11 = Samyutta, IV, pp. 47, 107 = Anguttara, IV, p. 186 : texts 
quoted in Kathdvatthu, 1, p. 220) are not clearly established, and 
Vasubandhu had no trouble in interpreting them as he wished (KoSa, 
VI, pp. 185-9). 

However that may be, from the first centuries of Buddhism, two great 
theses confronted each other in the field of mystics : that of progressive 
(anupurva) comprehension and that of once for all (eka) or “sudden” 
(yugapat) comprehension. Having smouldered for a long time, the 
argument became more heated and finally erupted in the eighth century in 
Tibet, during the reign of Khri sron lde bcan. The council of Lhasa 
opposed the ‘school of the sudden method” (Tun mén pai) represented 
by the Chinese master Hva San, known as Mahayana, to the “school of 
the gradual method” (Chien mén pai) whose protagonist was the Indian 
Kamalasila. A voluminous study, which is a model of clarity and 
erudition, has been devoted to this memorable event by P. Demié- 
ville '6¢, 


164 P Demtévitte, Le Concile de Lhasa, { (Bibl. de I’Inst. des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
VIN), Paris, 1952. 
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When we compare the very simple explanation in the discourse at 
Varanasi with the entire scholastic output, we cannot but respect and 
admire the efforts made by the sects to clarify the message of the four 
noble truths in all its most unexpected details. We should also note the 
perfect faithfulness of the disciples to the spirit of their Master. The 
progress made in Abhidharma constitutes more an explanation of the 
doctrine than an evolution or especially a deviation. It is the work of 
scholars labouring in cells, far from the noisy crowd which would be 
incapable of grasping the import of the work carried out and discussed 
among specialists. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the surrounding atmosphere was felt as 
far as the very interior of the monasteries and compelled the Buddhist 
theoreticians to come to terms with lay aspirations over certain points 
and to a certain degree. 


3. — CONCESSIONS TO THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE LAITY 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LAY SPHERE. — Buddhism is not only a 
spiritual philosophy for the use of candidates to Nirvana. It is also a 
religion which overflowed the limited area of the monasteries and 
permeated all levels of the population. Doubtless, with regard to certain 
points of doctrine and ritual, the monks did not have to come to terms 
with the aspirations of the laity. 

We saw, at the end of the first chapter, the efforts made by the 
Upasakas, unofficial members of the community, to win equal religious 
rights and to raise themselves to the level of the bhiksus. We should 
recall that the long and arduous struggle resulted in victory for the laity; 
in a partial victory for the Hinayana schools, certain of which ack- 
nowledged the possibility for the laymen to attain holiness and agreed to 
limit the privileges of the Arhat-religious; in a total victory for the 
Mahayana, where the “son of good family’’, just like the monk, could 
aspire to Buddhahood. 

We will not return here to the doctrinal concessions agreed to on ‘that 
occasion by the Abhidharma masters. The problem envisaged will be 
more general. As will be seen in the next chapter, the increasing success 
of the propaganda had the effect of transforming Buddhism from the 
philosophico-mystical message which it was to begin with into a true 
religion including a God (more exactly, a deified Buddha), a pantheon, 
holy ones, a mythology and a worship. This religion soon infiltrated the 
monasteries and influenced, though only slightly, the learned scholars. 
For we must not forget that the bhiksus made their recruits among the 
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people, and renouncing the world did not suffice to sever automatically 
every wordly bond : inside the yellow robe, the monk remains a man of 
his times and environment. However, the learned monastics who, at the 
beginning of the Christian era, compared the ancient doctrine of the 
sitras with ideas that were current in the fourfold assembly, could not 
help noticing the changes undergone by the Good Law under the 
influence of the lay sphere, both Indian and foreign. They lacked the 
necessary authority to oppose innovations of a doctrinal and discipli- 
nary kind; all the same, they were skillful enough to direct the movement 
and maintain the essential part of Sakyamuni’s message, while partially 
yielding to the new ideas from which Mahayana Buddhism was even- 
tually to emerge. 

The struggle between the original orthodoxy and the innovatory 
tendencies was particularly marked on the subcontinent; the remoteness 
of Ceylon protected her for a long time from foreign influences. It is true 
that, under the protection of their founder kings, the disciples of 
Mahinda conformed widely to external pomp : we have previously seen 
the grandiose ceremonies which marked the founding of the Mahavihara 
by Devanampiyatissa (250-210 B.C.), the erection of the Lohapasada 
(Brazen Palace) and the Mahathiipa (Ruvanveli Dagaba) by Dutthaga- 
mani (104-80 B.C.), and the inauguration of the Abhayagirivihara by 
Vattagamani (32 B.C.). However, all this external pomp, organized by 
the kings and monks, remained in line with the most strict orthodoxy 
and no popular superstition was involved. It was only for disciplinary 
reasons that, in the reign of Vattagamani, the religious from the 
Abhayagiri, separated from the community of the Mahavihara, taking 
with them in their secession the monks of the Dakkhinavihara. Those 
schismatics, reinforced by a contingent of Vajjiputtakas who had come 
from the mainland under the leadership of Dhammaruci, were no 
different from the orthodox Theras except with regard to disciplinary 
practices of minor importance. Mahayanist ideas did not infiltrate into 
Ceylon until the second half of the third century, during the reign of 
Voharikatissa (260-282 A.D.); the monastics at the Abhayagiri openly 
adopted the heretic Pitaka of the Vetulla; but, on the intervention of the 
king and his minister Kapila, those apocryphal! writings were burned 
and the monks of the Abhayagiri fell into disgrace. From its foundation 
in 250 B.C. until the end of the third century A.D., the Sinhalese 
community was therefore effectively shielded from the new ideas which, 
in an overt or covert form, so profoundly altered the communities on 
the mainland. 

So, in North-West India, the Sarvastivadin and Mahasamghika com- 
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munities, subjected to all the alien influences, both political and reli- 
gious, had to come to terms time after time with the innovatory 
tendencies and constantly modify their positions. Under the impulse of 
popular feeling, they were led to emphasize ever more strongly the 
attributes and privileges of the transcendental Buddha, his achievements 
in his career as a Bodhisattva, the place to be given to minor gods in 
Buddhist piety, the importance of external practices and the legitimacy 
of the worship. All these questions are of a religious kind and only very 
indirectly concern the philosophical elaboration of the doctrine to which 
the Abhidharmas are devoted; they therefore deserve to be treated 
separately. 


SARVASTIVADIN AND MAHASAMGHIKA BUDDHOLOGY.* — In the Pali 
Nikayas and especially the Sanskrit Agamas'®5, it is already possible to 
discern a tendency to distinguish between three bodies in the Buddha : a 
corruptible body (putikdya), born from the womb, formed of the four 
elements, subject to old-age-and-death; mind-made bodies (manomaya- 
kaya) with which he visits the higher worlds, becoming a Mara among 
the Maras, a Brahma among the Brahmas, etc.; finally and above all, a 
Doctrinal-body (dharmakdya), defined by the teaching itself and revered 
above all by the devout : “I am’, they say, “the son of the Bhagavat, 
born from his lips, born from the Dharma, created by the Dharma, 
inheritor of the Dharma!*®*. Why is that so? Because the Buddhas have 
as bodies the Dharma, the Brahman, are the Dharma, the Brah- 
man” !®7, It serves no purpose to see the Buddha in his material body 
(rupakdaya), in his corruptible body (putikdya); he should be seen in his 
dharmakaya, i.e., in his teaching'®*. To see the Pratityasamutpada 
which is the axiom of the teaching, is to see the Dharmakaya, to see the 
Buddha!°9, 

Although very important, these are only sparse notions which the 
Sarvastivadins had to systematize'?°. They attributed three separate 
bodies to the Buddha : 1. a body resulting from maturation (vipdka- 


165 References collated by P. DEmMiEVILLE, HObdgirin, s.v. ‘Busshin’, p. 174 sq. 

166 Digha, III, p. 84; comp. Samyutta, I, p. 221; Itivuttaka, p. 101. 

167 Digha, III, p. 84; Majjhima, III, p. 195; comp. Theragatha, v.491. 

168 Samyutta, III, p. 120; Divyaévadana, pp. 19, 396-7. While meditating on imperma- 
nence in his cave, Subhuti was the first to greet the dharmakaya of the Buddha; he thus 
preceded the nun Utpalavarna who had gone to Samkasya to greet Sakyamuni’s janma- 
kdya (references in Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, II, p. 635, note). 

109 Majjhima, I, pp. 190-1. 

170 Explanation and references in L. p—E La VALLfée Poussin, Siddhi, pp. 766-73. 
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kaya), also called material body (rijpakdya) or body obtained by birth 
(janmakdya), born of Maya in the Lumbini garden, with all the marks 
imprinted in him through the practice of the perfections. Although 
endowed with extraordinary strength, that body which emerged from 
the womb by true birth, and which was not simply apparitional (aupapa- 
duka), is defiled (sasrava), in the sense that the passion of others, 
craving, hatred or delusion, can be nurtured by it. — 2. Above the 
physical person of the Buddha, the Sarvastivadins posited a Dharma- 
kaya, a collection of conditioned (samskrta) but undefiled (andsrava) 
dharmas, the possession of which turns the bodhisattva into a Buddha : 
morality (Sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajrida), deliverance 
(vimukti) and the knowledge and vision of that deliverance (vimuktij- 
fidnadarsana). An adherent seeks refuge, not in the physical person of 
the Buddha, but in his undefiled dharmas. The latter, identical in all the 
Buddhas, possess a Mireefold accomplishment : a. accomplishment of 
causes (hetusampad) : equipment in merit and knowledge (punyajria- 
nasambhara); b. accomplishment of effect (phalasampad) : omniscience, 
the dispelling of every passion or hindrance, power; c. accomplishment 
of the service of beings. According to a scholarly tradition recorded by 
Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 8, p. 9125), Asoka built five special stupas in 
honour of the fivefold Dharmakaya. — 3. As for the bodies created by 
transformations (nirmanakdya) which the Buddha manifests and multi- 
plies in certain circumstances, they depend on that power of transforma- 
tion (nirmdna) and sustainment (adhisthdna) enjoyed by great magicians 
and which enables them to revive, even keep after their death, doubles of 
themselves which they make talk and act at will. 

Those scholastic speculations on the triple body, which the Mahayana 
experts were to turn to their own account while allowing for certain 
modifications, appeared to the Sarvastivadins as a compromise enabling 
them to reconcile the historical existence of Sakyamuni with the trans- 
cendent nature with which popular piety vested the Buddha. The 
Mahdasamghikas and their descendents did not hesitate to sacrifice the 
former to the latter by proclaiming the Buddha to be ‘‘supramundane” 
(lokottara). 

The Mahasamghikas laid emphasis on a passage from the Samyutta 
(III, p. 140) in which it is said : “The Tathagata born in the world, 
matured in the world, whether he moves or stands still, is not tainted by 
worldly dharmas (anupalitto lokena)’. From this they concluded that 
everything in the Buddha, including his birth-body, is undefiled (a- 
nasrava) : his birth is purely apparitional (upapdduka), his existence, 
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mere fiction; his body is mind-made and, if externally he manifests 
human qualities and gestures which in reality are alien to him, it is solely 
in order to conform to the world (/okdnuvartana). 

Mahasamghika docetism is clearly formulated in the preface to the 
Mahavastu which, it is true, does not constitute the oldest part of the 
text : ‘In the fully and perfectly enlightened Buddhas, there is absolutely 
nothing in common with the world; therefore, for those great sages, 
everything transcends the world (sarvam lokottarum); their very birth is 
supramundane”’ (I, p. 159). ‘It is at the end of ten months that all the 
bodhisattvas appear in their mother’s womb by entering through the 
right side, but without causing harm” (I, p. 148). “Transcendent is the 
conduct of the Blessed One, transcendental his wholesome roots! Mov- 
ing, standing still, sitting or lying down are transcendent in the Sage. 
The body of the Sugata who accomplishes the destruction of the fetters 
of existence is also transcendent : the fact is beyond doubt. The wearing 
of robes by a Sage is transcendent : the fact is beyond doubt; the eating 
of food by the Sugata is likewise transcendent. The teaching given by 
those heroic men is deemed wholly transcendent and, in conformity with 
the truth, I shall proclaim the greatness of those eminently wise men. 
When they encounter the favourable place and time and the appropriate 
maturity of action, the Leaders expound the truthful and beneficial Law. 
The Buddhas conform in a human way to worldly customs, while also 
acquiescing to supramundane convention. Those pre-eminent men adopt 
the four bodily attitudes, but no fatigue affects those beneficent beings. 
They wash their feet, but no dust ever adheres to them, and their feet are 
like lotus-leaves : this is mere conformity. The Sambuddhas bathe, but 
there is no dirt on them, and their aspect is like a golden disc : this ts 
mere conformity... Masters at suppressing karma (if they so wish), the 
Victorious Ones manifest karma and conceal their sovereign power : this 
is mere comformity. They take nourishment, but hunger does not 
distress them : this is in order to provide mankind with the opportunity 
to give, and through mere conformity... Even though the body of the 
Sugata is not the result of sexual union, the Buddhas mention their 
mothers and fathers : this is mere conformity” (I, pp. 1667-70). 

Sarvastivadin in origin, but very similar to the Mahayanist vaipulya, 
the Lalitavistara (Ch. VIII, pp. 118-19) gives the young Sakyamuni 
equally resonant stanzas to utter : “When I was born, this trichiliocosm 
shook; Sakra, Brahma, the Asuras, Mahoragas, Candra, Sirya, as well 
as Vaisravana and Kumara, lowering their heads to my feet, paid 
homage to me. What other god could be distinguished from me by his 
pre-eminence?... I am the god above gods (devdtideva), superior to all 
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gods (uttamah sarvadevaih); no god resembles me; how could there be a 
superior one? By conforming to the world, this is how I shall go... Gods 
and men will agree that : ‘He is a god by himself (svayam eva devah)’’. 

Mahasamghika docetism found fervent supporters, not only among 
the adherents of the sect, Caitikas, Purva- and AparasSailas, settled in the 
mountainous regions of Andhra country, but also among the northern 
Buddhists known by the vague term of Uttarapathakas. Disputed in 
vain by the Sinhalese Theravada and the mainland Sarvastivada, doce- 
tism was one of the basic positions of Mahayanist Buddhism, both in its 
Sinhalese form (Vetullavada) and its Indian (schools of the Stinya- and 
Vijfianavada). 

The treatises on the sects by Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva 
record some fifteen docetist propositions which they jointly attribute to 
the Mahasamghikas and their subschools!7! : The Buddhas are lokot- 
tara; they are fret from defiled (sdsrava) dharmas, all their discourses 
are in keeping with the teaching of the Law which they can explain in a 
single vocal utterance (ekavagudahdra); all the sutras declaimed by them 
are precise and definitive in meaning (nitartha); their material bodies 
(rapakdya), their might (prabhdva) and their life-spans (dyus) are unlimit- 
ed; plunged into continuous concentration (samadhi), they experience 
no fatigue in propounding the Law, answering questions, constructing 
their sentences; they understand all things in a single instant of thought; 
until their entry into Parinirvana, they are always in command of the 
twofold knowledge of the destruction of the defilements (Gsravaksaya) 
and their non-re-arising (anutpadajnana). 

The Kathdvatthu attributes similar theses to the Mahasamghikas, 
Andhakas, Uttarapathakas and Vetulyakas : the Buddhas are present 
everywhere in all the regions of the universe (XXI, 6, p. 608) and can 
suspend all natural laws by their supernormal power (XXI, 4, p. 606), 
their conduct (vyavahdra) is transcendent (II, 10, p. 221); the very odour 
of their excrement surpasses all perfumes (XVIII, 4, p. 563); they have 
never resided in the world of men (XVIII, 1, p. 559). 


NATURE AND CAREER OF THE BODHISATTVA.* — Before acceding to 
supreme and perfect Enlightenment, the Buddhas have to travel, in the 
course of innumerable existences, through the long and arduous career 
of the bodhisattva, or future Buddha. The growing interest people were 
showing in the former births of the Buddhas led the theoreticians of 
Buddhism to define the nature of a bodhisattva and the commitments he 


'71 J. Masupa, pp. 18-21; A. BAREAU, pp. 57-60. 
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had to undertake to win Buddhahood. In the Hinayana, the bodhi- 
sattva’s career was still only of retrospective and not exemplary value: it 
concerned only the seven Buddhas of the past : Vipasyin, Sikhin, 
Vigvabhi, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, Kasyapa and Sakyamuni, whose 
history it was endeavoured to explain; the coming of the Mahayana was 
needed before the bodhisattva’s career could be proposed as an example 
to the faithful. 

The bodhisattva is he who has aroused the thought of Enlightenment 
(bodhicitta) by making an aspiration to attain supreme and perfect 
Enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) one day with a view to the 
welfare and happiness of all beings : an altruistic ideal particularly 
appreciated by the laity, as opposed to the concern for personal 
perfection cherished by the religious. Through the cittotpdda, arousal of 
the thought of Enlightenment, the bodhisattva is determined as to the 
result (the attaining of Enlightenment), but not as to the way (gati) 
towards that result. The true bodhisattva is he who is determined 
(niyata)'7* both as to bodhi and gati, he who will certainly attain 
Enlightenment and whose way to bodhi is fixed as to the duration and 
nature of his rebirths. The Hinayanist scholars are not in agreement over 
the precise moment of that predetermination. 

For the Sarvastivadins, the bodhisattva’s career consists of three 
countless periods (asamkhyeyakalpa) followed by one hundred addition- 
al Kalpas!73. During the three Asamkhyeyas, the bodhisattva practises 
the heroic perfections : giving (dana), morality (Sila), patience (ksanti), 
vigour (virya), ecstasy (dhyana) and wisdom (prajfia). During the first 
Asamkhyeya, he cannot know for certain whether he will become a 
Buddha; at the end of the second Asamkhyeya, he does indeed know 
that he will become a Buddha, but does not dare proclaim it; at the end 
of the third Asamkhyeya, he performs actions which imprint in him the 
marks of a Great Man : he then arouses fearlessness and roars the lion’s 
roar : “I shall become a Buddha’”’. It ensues from this that, during the 
Asamkhyeyas, the bodhisattva is still only a worldling (prthagjana), 
determined with regard to bodhi, but not with regard to gati. It is only 
during the hundred additional Kalpas, in which he performs actions 
which give rise to the marks, that he is determined both with regard to 
bodhi and gati, that he is a true bodhisattva, recognized as such by gods 
and mankind. As a result of those actions, he eliminates five inferiorities 


172 On this nyama, see Kosa, VI, p. 180. 
173 Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 176, p. 886c; Kosa, IV, p. 220 sq.; Nyaydnusara, T 1562, 
ch, 44, p. 590b-c. 
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and gains five superiorities : 1. he is freed from the unhappy destinies 
and acquires only happy ones; 2. the family into which he is born is not 
lowly, but noble; 3. he is always of the male sex; 4. he has no infirmities; 
5. he never forgets anything and remembers his former existences. 

While the Sarvastivadins reserved the niyama for the Kalpas which 
followed the three Asamkhyeyas and placed the acquisition of Arya 
status under the tree, immediately before bodhi, the Mahasamghikas and 
their group said : ‘During the first Asamkheyaya, the bodhisattva is not 
a niyata, he is still a Prthagjana. He become an Arya (therefore niyata) 
at the beginning of the second. At the start of the third, he receives the 
prediction (vyakarana). During the first Asamkhyeya he makes the 
aspiration to be born in the unhappy destinies for the welfare of beings; 
but that aspiration does not bear fruit : the bodhisattva is born 
according to his actions. Subsequently, he is born as he wishes’’!’¢. Still 
according to the Mdfldsamghikas, bodhisattvas, while in their mothers’ 
womb, do not have to go through the normal stages of development of 
the embryo, kalala, arbuda, pesin and ghana; in order to become 
embodied, they assume the form of a white elephant and, as they are 
born, they emerge from the right side of their mothers; they have no 
thought or desire, no anger or ill-will; for the benefit of beings, they 
aspire to be born in the unhappy destinies; they are free to choose 
whichever destiny suits them'7*. This last thesis was disputed by the 
branches of the Caityasaila who thought that, as a worldling, the 
bodhisattva is still subject, because of his actions, to rebirth in the 
unhappy destinies (durgati)'7°, but the Kathdvatthu (XXIII, 3, p. 623) 
attributes to the Andhakas a thesis, similar to that of the Mahadsamghi- 
kas, according to which the bodhisattva, of his own free will and in 
complete freedom, goes to the hells, enters the womb of his choice, 
practises the austerities and devotes himself to asceticism under the 
guidance of yoga masters. 

Most of these ideas were taken up and adopted by the Mahayanist 
scholars. Nevertheless, the practices assigned to the bodhisattva by the 
Mahavastu (I, pp. 46-63) tally only imperfectly with subsequent specula- 
tions. These practices are four in number : |. preparatory practice 
(prakrticarya) aimed at developing the natural qualities of the bodhisatt- 
vas; 2. the practice of aspiration (pranidhi- or pranidhdnacaryd) consist- 
ing mainly of the arousal of the thought of bodhi; 3. the practice of 
conformity (anulomacarya) by means of which the future Buddha 


'74 K’uei chi, {I, p. 276, on thesis 16 of Vasumitra : cf. Siddhi, p. 735. 
175 J. Masupa, p. 21; A. BAREAU, p. 61. 
176 J. MASUDA, p. 38; A. BAREAU, p. 88. 
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adjusts all his activity to the thought of bodhi; 4. the practice of 
irreversibility (avivartanacarya), or assured and irreversible conduct until 
bodahi. 

The third practice, called conformity, is carried out during the course 
of ten ‘grounds’ (bhumi) or stages of perfecting (Mahdvastu, I, pp. 63- 
157) : the stages hard to attain (durdroha), binding (baddhamana), 
adorned with flowers (puspamandita), gracious (rucird), extensive in 
thought (cittavistara), beautiful (répavati), hard to conquer (durjaya), of 
demonstration of birth (janmanirdesa), of the crown prince (yauvardjya), 
of unction (abhiseka).* 

Some authors have attempted to reconcile this still badly defined 
system with the bodhisattva’s career as it is formulated in the writings of 
the Mahayana, such as the Prajriaparamita, Madhyamakavatara, Da- 
Sabhimika, Bodhisattvabhimi, Mahayanasitralamkara, Mahadyanasamgra- 
ha and Siddhi. However, to try and make everything tally would end in 
confusion. As we saf above, the carya of the Mahdvastu have a 
retrospective rather than an exemplary value : it is the religious history 
of the Buddhas of the past, and not a programme for life proposed to all 
“sons of good family”. The ten stages of the Anulomacarya, durarohd, 
etc., the names of which have nothing in common with those of the ten 
Mahayanist bhimi, pramudita, etc., do not form a gradation and, with 
the exception of the last two, do not mark any progress in the spiritual 
ascent of the bodhisattva; unlike the Mahayanist bhumi, they bear no 
relation either to the practice of the perfections (pdramita), or to the 
impediments (dvarana) to be eliminated, or to the tenfold Dharmadhatu 
to be known. Finally and above all, the fourth practice, called of 
irreversibility (avivartanacarya), as it is conceived in the Mahdavastu, is 
valid for all the ten stages without differentiation, and is not yet given as 
a privilege acquired once and for all by accession to a specifice stage, 
generally the eighth!7’. 

It is clear that, for the Hinayanists, scholastic speculations concerning 
the nature and career of the bodhisattva have no scriptural foundation; 
unlike the scholars of the Mahayana, they do not even have the 
resourcefulness to refer to the authority of the Mahayanasitras. 

The ten stages of the bodhisattva, from the joyous (pramudita) stage 
to that of the Cloud of the Law (dharmamegha), do not have their place 
here, but in the description of the doctrines of the Mahayana. We can, 
however, note here the attempt, probably of Mahayanist origin'7®, to 
group in a single table the stages pertaining to the three Vehicles : 


'77 Concerning all this, see N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, Ml, pp. 305-11. 
178 This list in fact runs through the Prajfidparamita literature : PaficavimSati, ed. DuTT, 
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1. Suklavidarsand “of bright vision” (or 
Suskavidarsana ‘“‘of dry vision”) 
. Gotrabhimi ‘of the clan” 
. Astamaka “‘of the eighth” 
. Darsana “of vision” 
. Tanu ‘‘of refinement” 
. Vitaraga ‘‘of renouncing” 
. Krtavi “of one who has done” 
II. Pratyekabuddhayana : 8. the same as the above 
9. Bodhisattvabhimi : Stages of the bodhisattva, ten in 
Ill. Mahayana number : Pramudita, etc. 


I. Sravakayana 


SAWN kwh 


10. Buddhabhimi 


This list of the stages common to (sddhdrana) the three Vehicles 
presumably derives from the concern, often displayed in the Saddharma- 
pundarika, to render the Triyana uniform. The Hinay4anists had no hand 
in the matter. 


THE SIXTH DESTINY. — Generally speaking, but with certain exceptions 
(Digha, Ill, p. 264), the canonical writings (Digha, III, p. 234, Majjhima, 
I, p. 73; Samyutta, V, p. 474; Anguttara, IV, p. 459) know of only five 
destinies or gati, to which beings can be led by the requirements of 
rebirth : three unhappy destinies (durgati) — those of the hell-born 
(naraka), animals (tiryagyoni) and hungry ghosts (preta) — in which it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to see the Buddhas and hear the Law; 
two happy destinies (sugati) — those of mankind (manusya) and of gods 
(deva) — in which it is relatively easy to reach the path and attain 
deliverance. However, the introduction into the Buddhist pantheon of a 
great many Asuras, Nagas, Yaksas and Gandharvas, objects of popular 
devotion, compelled the theoreticians of Buddhism to reconsider the 
problem. Where should those hybrid beings be placed, since several of 
them had embraced the Good Law as upasakas and were leading a 
particularly meritorious life, such as the Asura Vemacitra, the Yaksa 
Vajrapani, the spirit Paficika, or Haritt the mother of demons? 

The sects which remained faithful to the traditional number of five 
destinies — Theravadins'7°, Sarvastivadins!®° and that of the Sari- 


pp. 225, 235; Satasahasrika, ed. Guosa, pp. 1473, 1520; Aloka, ed. WoGIHARa, p. 104; 
T 221, ch. 4, p. 29b 25-26; T 222, ch. 7, p. 199a@ 1-2; T 223, ch. 6, p. 259e 12-14; T 220 
ch. 55 (V), p. 3096 21-23; T 220, ch. 416 (VII), p. 88¢ 20-21; T 1509, ch. 49, p. 41 1a 26-29. 
Cf. E. OBERMILLER, The Doctrine of the Prajnadparamitd, pp. 48-51; Analysis of the 
Abhisamayélamkara, N, p. 178; N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 240-1; L. DE 
La VALLée Poussin, Siddhi, App., p. 727. 

179 Kathavatthu, VIII, 1, p. 360. 

180 Koga, IH, p. II. 
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putrabhidharma (T 1548, ch. 26, p. 690b 4) — attempted to distribute 
those strangers in the existing gati, particularly those of the preta and 
deva. An attempt of this kind can be seen in the Vibhdsa (T 1545, 
ch, 172, p. 867). 

In contrast, other sects considered it preferable to reserve a separate 
place for those hybrid beings by creating for them a sixth gati, called 
that of the Asuras. This was the solution adopted by the Andhakas and 
Uttarapathakas (Kathavatthu, VIII, 1, p. 360), the Mahasamghikas 
(Mahavastu, I, pp. 42, 337; I, p. 368) and the Vatsiputriyas (as 
evidenced by T 1545, ch. 2, p. 8b 24; T 1546, ch. 1, p. 6a; T 1509, ch. 10, 
p. 135¢ 24). The Sanskrit Sadgatikarikd (st. 94)'*' and the group of 
sitras on the gati (T 723, 725, 726, 729) not included in the Agama 
collection also deal with these six destinies. 

The same irresolution and the same hesitation are found in the 
writings of the Mahayana : the Saddharmapundarika sometimes counts 
five (p. 131) and sometimes six gati (pp. 6, 9, 135, 346, 372) : the 
“Nagarjuna” of the Madhayamakasastra lists five of them (pp. 269, 
304), but that of the Suhrilekha (T 1673, p. 750c 1) and the Upadesa (T 
1509, ch. 10, p. 135c) posits six. 

As for the voluminous Smrtyupasthdnasitra, which occupies a sepa- 
rate place in Buddhist literature, it never speaks of more than five 
conditions of existence '®?. Clearly, the theoreticians hesitated to endorse 
the troublesome religious faun of ambient Hinduism. 


VALUE OF THE GIFT AND LEGITIMACY OF THE WORSHIP.* — The 
moralists were also led to take up a position regarding displays and 
ceremonies of worship, the importance of which continued to grow in 
relation to developments in religious devotion. 

In the first chapter (pp. 72-74) we saw the importance of gift (tydga) 
in the laity’s obligations and how they, rather than the religious, had to 
pay suitable homage to the mortal remainders of Tathagata. 

The Buddha himself supplied details of the advantages of charity : the 
generous donor is cherished by everybody, esteemed by honest men, 
unreservedly congratulated, welcomed everywhere and, after death, 
attains the higher heavens (Aviguttara, III, pp. 38-41). 

Giving, which is indispensable to the upasaka who seeks the blisses of 
the other world, is less useful to the bhiksu who aspires after Nirvana. It 
is not included among the three essential elements of the path : morality, 


181 Ed. P. Mus, La lumiere sur les Six Voies, Paris, 1939, p. 282.(*) 
182 Lin, AM, p. 24. 
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concentration and wisdom. It is only in a subsidiary way that the 
religious is enjoined to develop within himself the infinite mental states 
(apramanacitta) of benevolence (maitri), compassion (karund) and joy 
(muditd) towards all beings, whether happy or unhappy. He is warned 

699 that “‘all the sufferings and woes, all the pains of this world in all forms 
derive from what is cherished by someone; where there is nothing more 
to be cherished, they do not recur : that is why those who have nothing 
cherishable in this world are rich in joy and free from sorrow” (Udana, 
p. 92). 

The benevolence which the monk cultivates should never degenerate 
into sensual love or even natural séntiment. He should fight craving 
(raga) with the practice of “meditation on the repulsive” (asubhabha- 
vana) : in a cemetery, in the open air, he should contemplate corpses in 
various stages of decomposition while considering that all human bo- 
dies, lovely though tfey may be, are inevitably destined to a similar fate. 
In order to keep his goodwill within the limits of strict impartiality, he 
should practise the upeksad-brahmavihara, the fourth and last of the 
infinite mental states (apramdnacitta) recommended by the Buddha : he 
will shut himself off in complete equanimity (upeksd) towards all beings, 
without ever giving a privileged place in his affections to his father, 
mother, children and relatives. Furthermore, the voluntary poverty 
embraced by the monk puts him beyond the possibility of practising 
charity or alms-giving; the only gift he may practise is that of the Law, 
i.e. religious teaching or preaching. 

Meritorious though giving may be, it does not constitute the direct 
and immediate antidote to the delusions and passions which are at the 
basis of painful rebirth. In itself, it is unable to put an end to suffering 
and ensure Nirvana. This is because, in ordinary life, giving is tainted by 
deleterious errors and illusions. For Buddhism, the Self, Ego, Persona- 
lity (@tman) is a purely conventional expression (vyavaharavacana), not 
corresponding to any objective reality : there is no Self and nothing 
pertains to the Self; everything is summarized in the origin of physical 
and mental phenomena which arise and perish according to the eternal 
laws of dependent origination (pratityasamutpdada). If I give alms, my 
blind consciousness tells me : “I am giving something to someone’’, and 
setting myself up as a benefactor of a third: party, I sink even further 
into the belief in individuality (satkdyadrsti). In truth, there is neither 
donor nor beneficiary, since the Self does not exist. The Mahayana was 
to add that neither does the object given exist, since the elements of 
existence (dharma) are empty of a substantial mark (/aksanastinya). That 

700 is why, at best, generosity, vitiated by a belief in the Self, can only lead 
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to a good rebirth in the world of the gods or of mankind; it does not 
win deliverance. 

On the other hand, giving remains the main duty of the lay person, on 
whom it is incumbent to maintain the community of the religious by 
supplying it with clothing, food, seating and medicines. In the canonical 
writings there are many homilies praising the value of alms-giving. 

Giving is a bodily and vocal action — that is to say a gesture and a 
word — resulting from generous volition which causes the donor to 
sacrifice his own welfare through a wish to pay homage or give service. 
Its value varies according to the qualities of the donor, the importance 
of the object given and the excellence of the beneficiary. 

The donor is particularly well qualified when “imbued with faith, he 
gives with respect, at the right time, with good heart, without harm to 
himself or others” (Anguttara, III, p. 172). The intention is more 
important than the thing. Like the Gospels (Mark, XII, 41-44; Luke, 
XXI, 1-4), the Buddhist texts (Kalpanadmanditika, T 201, ch. 4, p. 279c) 
praise the poor maiden who gave the two copper pieces she found in the 
dirt to the bhiksus, since the value of charity lies in the intention. 

However, the material aspect should not be neglected : the thing given 
is good when its colour, odour, taste and touch are perfect. 

Nevertheless, the value of giving depends above all on the excellence 
of the beneficiary, since we should distinguish a twofold merit in the act 
of charity : that which resides in the donation itself (danapunya) and that 
which results from the enjoyment derived from it by the beneficiary 
(paribhogapunya). The excellence of the ‘‘field of merit’’ (punyaksetra), 
i.e. the recipient, varies according to his destiny, misfortunes, benefits 
and qualities. It is therefore better to give to men than to animals, to the 
poor rather than the rich, to kinsmen rather than to strangers, to holy 
ones rather than offenders (Majjhima, III, pp. 254-5). 

It goes without saying that all this is debatable, and the sects did not 
fail to question it. 

For the Rajagiriyas and Siddharthikas (Kathdvatthu, VII, 4, pp. 339- 
40), giving is not material in nature, but mental, since it was not 
material offerings consisting of food, drink, clothing, etc., which were 
prescribed by the Buddha, but the observence of morality which consti- 
tutes the five great gifts and which keeps beings free from fear, hostility 
and malevolence (Aviguttara, IV, p. 246). 

For the Uttarapathakas (Kathavatthu, XVII, 11, pp. 556-7), the donor 
alone “purifies” the gift, and not the beneficiary since, in the opposite 
hypothesis, he would enjoy merit which he had not gained himself. 
However, we could counter this as did the Theravadins with a canonical 
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text in which the Buddha declares that a gift can be hallowed in four 
ways : by the donor alone, by the beneficiary alone, by both together or 
by neither (Majjhima, II, p. 256). 

According to the Buddhist concept, worship (puja) is only a higher 
form of giving and enjoys the same advantages. It is addressed to those 
supreme fields of merit which are the Buddha, the Community of holy 
ones and the reliquaries (stupas or caityas). * 

A first question arises : to what degree is this homage fruitful and 
obligatory? According to the Sarvastivadins (Kosa, IV, p. 234), worship 
is very useful to a man who has not yet entered the path of Nirvana or 
who, having entered that path, is not detached from the world of desire 
(kamadhatu) : that worship, in fact, eases or arouses understanding of 
the truths and ensures a pleasant maturation : good rebirths in the 
world of desire. However, it is useless to a man who has entered the 
path and who, detached from the world of desire, is destined to be 
reborn in the higher spheres, since worship does not incur maturation in 
the higher spheres. Nonetheless, relics and stiipas, be it merely by 
acknowledgement, deserve homage of all. 

A more difficult problem is that of the respective value of worshipping 
the Buddha (who has entered Nirvana) and of worshipping the Samgha 
(assembly of living members of the Community). 

The early texts showed some hesitation. For the Majjhima (III, 
p. 254), Divyavadana (pp. 71, 166) and Kosa (VII, p. 85), the Tathagatas 
are the supreme field of merit, yielding fruits which are certain, pleasant, 
abundant and excellent in result : “If someone plants a small wholesome 
root in the field of merit consisting of the Buddhas, he will first secure 
happy destinies and then attain Nirvana” (Divya, p. 166; Ekottara, 
T 125, ch. 24, p. 678a 1-2). 

However, for the Digha (III, p. 255) and the Suttanipata (v.569), the 
beings who are worthy of offerings are the eight categories of pudgalas 
in possession of the fruits of the path, and gifts made to the Samgha are 
the most advantageous of all. In the Majjhima (III, p. 253), the Buddha 
refuses two pieces of clothing which Mahaprajapati offers him and says : 
“Gotami, give it to the Samgha; by giving it to the Samgha, you will do 
me honour and you will honour the Samgha”’. 

Confronted by such hesitation, the sects each went their own way : 
the Theravadins (Kathdvatthu, XVII, 10, p. 555; XVII, 9, p. 553) and 
Sarvastivadins (KoSa, IV, p. 238) were of the opinion that a gift to the 
Buddha and a gift to the Samgha both yielded a great fruit. On the one 
hand, the Buddha is the peerless being, located at the summit of all 
beings worthy of offerings; on the other hand, ‘men who make an 
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offering, beings who seek merit and who consider merit as the basis of a 
better existence should give to the Samgha in order to acquire a great 
fruit” (Samyutta, I, p. 233). 

For the Mahisasakas!®, the Buddha is included in the Samgha, but 
as he has long since entered Nirvana, he cannot in any way enjoy the 
gift offered to him; that is why a gift made to the Buddha in Nirvana is 
less advantageous than a gift made to the Samgha which consists of 
living persons. 

Conversely, for the Dharmaguptakas!**, the Buddha is not included 
in the Samgha. Since the Buddha is the supreme and peerless being, a 
gift made to him greatly surpasses that of a gift made to the Samgha. In 
fact, the merit of the gift is in proportion to the value of the one to 
whom it is given. 

However, the question arises of knowing if an offering to stupas and 
caityas, which conaain the relics of the Buddha, is advantageous or not. 
Yes, replied the Dharmaguptakas'*®*, Sarvastivadins'®® and Milasar- 
vastivadins!®7, because the relics symbolize the Buddha, because the 
latter declared that there is no difference between the relics and himself 
and because at the moment of his Nirvana, he accepted in advance all 
the gifts made to stiipas. It is true that no one receives a gift made to a 
stiipa, but if the gift produces merit when someone receives it, why 
should it not produce merit when no one receives it? Therefore, a gift to 
a stupa is meritorious. 

The Caitikas!®*, Purva-'®° and Aparasailas'°° and later Mahisasa- 
kas!9!, however, were of the opposite opinion. Because both reliquaries 
and shrines are lifeless things, they cannot experience the benefit of a gift 
which is made to them. Under such conditions, the only value of gift to 
relics comes from the internal dispositions of the donor. 

Nevertheless, the bhiksu and the updsaka who take their refuge 
(Sarana) in the Buddha and the Samgha take their refuge in the 
dharmas of the Saiksa (moral qualities of future holy ones and holy 


183 J, MasuDA, p. 62; A. BAREAU, p. 185. 

184 J. Masupa, p. 64; A. BAREAU, p. 192. — It was doubtless by mistake that Vasumitra 
said that, according to the Dharmaguptakas, the Buddha is included in the Samgha. 

185 J. Masupa, p. 64; A. BAREAU, p. 192. 

186 Kosa, IV, p. 156. 

187 A, BAREAU, p. 154. 

188 J. MASUDA, p. 38; A. BAREAU, p. 88. 

189 J. Masuba, p. 38; A. BAREAU, p. 100. 

190 J. Masupa, p. 38; A. BAREAU, p. 105. 

191 J. MasupbaA, p. 63; A. BAREAU, p. 188. 
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ones) which constitute the Buddha and the Samgha (KoSa, IV, pp. 77- 
8); in contrast, a gift made to the Buddha, or the Samgha, is addressed 
to “persons” (pudgala) and not to the holy qualities which constitute 
them. A group of Vetullakas, known by the name of Mahdasufifiatava- 
dins, concluded from this that, from the absolute point of view (para- 
matthato), the Buddha and the Samgha are not in a position to accept or 
purify gifts which are made to them, that offerings to the Buddha and 
the Samgha are unfruitful and that the gift is hallowed only by the 
donor and not by the beneficiary (Kathavatthu, XVII, 6-11, pp. 549-57). 

Neither in the Kathdvatthu nor in the disputations by Vasumitra, 
Bhavya and Vinitadeva, is there a question of images (pratima) of the 
Buddha. The early Central Indian school of sculpture, at Bharhut, 
Bodh-Gaya, at Saficl and in the first style at Amardavati, avoided 
representing the human features of the Buddha in his last existence. A 
passage in the Sarvdastivadin Vinaya (T 1435, ch. 48, pp. 351c-352) 
alludes to a prohibftion ‘‘to make images of the body of the Buddha”; 
other Vinayas, such as those of the Mahdsamghikas (T 1425, ch. 33, 
pp. 496c-497a) and Dharmaguptakas (T 1428, ch. 50-51, pp. 936 sq.) 
authorized the decoration of stiipas and monasteries with images, but 
these were paintings of devas, monks, dragons, animals and landscapes 
rather than images of the Buddha. 

In the opinion of A. Foucher, ‘‘we do not possess an image of the 
Buddha earlier than the Christian era’. Therefore, there are anachro- 
nisms in the texts according to which the original image of Sakyamuni 
was made during his lifetime, either at the request of the banker 
Anathapindada (Milasarv. Vin., T 1442, ch. 28, p. 782b; T 1452, ch. 5, 
p. 4345), or at the demand of King Bimbisara (T 1442, ch. 45, p. 874a = 
Divyavadana, p. 547) or, finally, on the intervention of the kings 
Udayana and Prasenajit (Ekottara, T 125, ch. 28, p. 796a). We should 
also treat with extreme reservation the Sinhalese tradition according to 
which Asoka, wishing to contemplate the features of the Blessed One, 
received from the Naga Mahakala a complete statue of the Buddha, 
with the marks and minor marks (Mahdvamsa, V, 87 sq.; Samanta, I, 
p. 43), while in Ceylon King Devanampiyatissa, a contemporary of 
Asoka, installed in the Thiparama a “great stone statue” (urusilapa- 
timd) of the Buddha Sakyamuni (Mahdvamsa, XXXVI, 128). 

Conversely, no-objection can be made to the evidence of the same 
chronicle when it attributes to the Sinhalese king Vasabha (121-165 
A.D.) the erection of a patimdghara sheltering four statues of the 
Buddha (Mahdvamsa, XXXV, 89), and to King Voharikatissa (260-282 
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A.D.) the installation of two bronze statues in the Bodhighara (Mahd- 
vamsa, XXXVII, 31). 

Nevertheless it is a fact that no ‘“‘temple with statue” is mentioned in 
the Pali commentaries compiled in the fifth century of the Christian era. 
Buddhaghosa and his school called upon the bhikkhus to sweep and 
clean the funerary monuments (cetiyaghara), the temple of the Bodhi 
tree (bodhighara), the halls of the chapter-house (uposathaghara) and 
other residences (parivena), but nowhere do they mention a patimdghara. 
Homage was addressed exclusively to thipas and the Bodhi tree, and 
to damage them would be a serious offence (Gnantariyakamma). In 
contrast, no threat is made to those who destroy or damage a statue. 
An image is not holy unless it contains a relic. In the early days, the joy 
derived from contemplation of the Buddha (buddhdlambanapiti) came, 
not from the contemplation of images — as is the case nowadays —, but 
from attentive consideration of a cetiya or sacred tree. 

There is no doubt, however, that from the Kusana period on, images 
of the Buddha were made in great quantities and that, under the 
influence of Mahayanist ideas, holy depictments played a more and 
more important part in popular and individual devotion. According to I 
ching (T 2125, ch. 3, p. 2215), in the seventh century of the Christian 
era, the monks of India and the Southern Seas all had in their cells, in a 
window or niche, an image of the Buddha which they surrounded with 
respect and veneration. Each morning they bathed it and offered flowers 
and incense to it; at midday, they presented part of their meal to it; they 
covered it with a tapestry while they themselves ate or slept. 

Despite this fervour, homage to images never enjoyed the same 
orthodoxy as homage to relics (Sarira, dhdtu), and so an attempt had to 
be made to justify it : “If one bows down before clay statues of the 
immortals, one is not thinking of the clay; one is bowing down while 
thinking of the immortals”. The argument which had already been 
developed in the Legend of Asoka (Divya, p. 363; T 2042, ch. 5, 
p. 120a; T 2043, ch. 8, p. 160c) was to be repeated by the writers of the 
two Vehicles (Kalpandmanditika, T 201, ch. 9, p. 3096; Upadesa, T 1509, 
ch. 1, p. 64c, etc.). The danger of fetishism and trafficking in images did 
not escape the attention of the theoreticians. Emphasis was therefore 
laid on the fact that “‘an image made of wood or stone, if harmed, does 
not feel pain; if offerings are made to it, it does not feel pleasure, since it 
is empty in nature’ (T 1796, ch. 20, p. 7845), and the manufacture for 
commercial purposes of images of the Buddha in ivory, wood, copper or 
bronze was forbidden, since “selling an image of the Buddha is the same 
offence as selling one’s father or mother” (T 2122, ch. 33, p. 540a). 
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On the whole, when confronted with the manifold demands of 
popular feeling, the monastic reaction lacked neither astuteness nor 
flexibility : astuteness, by maintaining the ancient message of Sakyamuni 
more or less intact in spirit and broad outline; flexibility, by adapting it 
to the new time and place in order to attract the greatest number of 
devotees. In ordinary life, the spiritual authorities avoided taking a 
position, tolerated without entitling, conceded without concurring; when 
confronted by awkward problems — such as that of homage to be paid 
to the Buddha in preference to the Samgha or vice versa — they left it in 
the hands of the schools and scholars who, while not condemning it as 
such, did not hesitate to propose diametrically opposite solutions. 
Everyone was free to make his own choice. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE BUDDHIST RELIGION 


It is appropriate at the end of this volume to assess the path followed 
by the Good Law during the first five centuries of its history and to 
show how it was transformed from the philosophico-mystical message 
that it was at the beginning into a true religion. 


I. — THE STAGES TRAVERSED BY THE GOOD LAW 


THE ACTION oF SAKYAMUNI. — Buddhism could not be explained 
unless we accept that it has its origin in the strong personality of its 
founder. While not wishing to engage in useless polemics, we are not one 
of those who attempt to minimize Sakyamuni’s action. We are told that 
he hardly taught anything and that his words, contained in the sitras, 
are a later creation of subsequent scholastics : “What was the doctrine 
of the Buddha and the first holy ones, his disciples? This is impossible to 
say with certainty. It was an oral doctrine of which we have no 
satisfactory evidence. The codification of the writings did not take place 
until many centuries after Sakyamuni’s decease, when the religion had 
already been profoundly changed and generations of scholars had 
already added considerably to the holy words. The essential point was 
the feeling of veneration for the Master, a feeling which united men of 
all conditions into one brotherhood. This feeling, sometimes experienced 
instantaneously, opened the mind to universal charity; it was really a 
matter of a new life and, without any study or novitiate, the new convert 


became a “‘son of the Sakya”, that is, a spiritual brother of Sakyamuni. 


It was a religion without any clergy or monasteries”’. 

It goes without saying that Buddhist scholasticism was not elaborated 
in a single day and that India was not suddenly covered with stupas, 
vihdras and caityas. But to present early Buddhism as a simple spiritual 
confraternity, in which regard for the Master took the place of doctrine 
would be an exaggeration. 

Even though it is true that the codification of the writings came later, 
it is nonetheless a fact that, in order to appreciate early Buddhism, the 
only valid evidence — or indication — which we possess is the basic 
agreement between the Nikayas on the one hand and the Agamas on the 
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other. This evidence or indication carries more weight than academic 
hypotheses put forward after an interval of twenty-five centuries. 

For anyone who is willing to take it into consideration, it appears 
from this that Sakyamuni, after Enlightenment, discovered the noble 
truths which could lead his disciples to the end of suffering and to 
Nirvana. He taught those truths for the forty-five years of his public 
ministry and, to enable his disciples to reap all the fruit thereof, he 
instituted an assembly of religious, a bhiksusamgha, whose rule of life, 
centred on the destruction of desire, would lead as rapidly as possible to 
the spiritual end they sought. In parallel with that assembly of bhiksus 
and bhiksunis, he organized a lay fellowship of upasakas and upasikas 
entrusted with the material and financial support of the assembly. 

The high intellectual and moral qualities of Sakyamuni, the support 
he received from the ruling families in Kosala (Prasenajit) and Magadha 
(Bimbisara and Ajatasatru) enabled him to triumph over obstacles : the 
hostility of rival orders (Nirgranthas and Ajivikas) and heretical masters 
(Pirana-Kasyapa, etc.), the indiscipline of certain monks (the Kausambi 
schism), the jealousy and intrigues of certain members of his family 
(Devadatta). 

After forty-five years of effort, the dual role which he had assigned 
himself — that of a teacher and a founder of the order — was fulfilled. 
A few hours before his decease, in approximately 486 B.C., he was able 
to say to himself : “I am entering Nirvana now that my bhiksus and 
bhiksunis, upasakas and upasikas have become wise, disciplined, skilful 
and knowledgeable preachers... capable of reciting, teaching, promulgat- 
ing, expounding, explaining and developing the Law, capable of refuting 
objections, capable of teaching the Law in a persuasive way... I shall 
enter Nirvana now that this religious life (brahmacarya) of mine is 
prospering, expanding, wide-spread, manifold, increasing and well-pro- 
claimed among mankind (manusyebhyah samyakprakdsita)”'. 


JHE MAGADHAN PERIOD. — During the first two centuries which 
followed the Nirvana, Buddhism did not meet with spectacular success. 
It remained practically confined within the limits of Magadha, with a 
few extensions to Avanti and the western coast. 

Like all the religious orders of the time, it was able to benefit from the 
goodwill or neutrality of the ruling families : Haryankas, Sisunagas, 
Nandas and the first Mauryas. 


! Mahdparinirvanasatra, ed. WALDSCHMIDT, pp. 206-11; Pali version in Digha, I, pp. 
112-3. — Other references in Divyavadana, pp. 202-3; E. WaLpscumipr, Die Uberliefe- 
rung..., pp. 99-102. 
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The main achievement of the monks was to have compiled the Word 
of the Buddha in the local dialects in use, first Magadhi, then Pali and 
Sanskrit. This compilation, which served as a basis for the formation of 
the canon of texts, succeeded in fixing the broad outline of the dharma 
and vinaya, that is to say, the Buddhist doctrine and discipline. 

The initiative was taken by a group of Arhats who wished to 
monopolize the religious teaching for their own benefit. Agreement was 
easily reached over the texts of the doctrinal sutras, but in the discipli- 
nary field, there was some resistance : should they retain or omit the 
minor unimportant precepts formulated by the Buddha? Should they 
oppose the laxist practices in use in certain communities, particularly the 
Vrjiputrakas of Vaisalt? The strict solution seemed to prevail. In any 
case, it was that which was adopted by the old Vinaya masters, the list 
of whom has been preserved for us by the Sinhalese chronicle. 

The Arhats committed the blunder of claiming the right to Nirvana 
for themselves alone, they allowed the laity no more than accession to 
the first fruits of the religious life. They thus lost the sympathy, not only 
of the upasakas and updsikas who supported them, but also of the 
imperfect religious, who remained at the level of worldlings (prthagjana). 

Discontent simmered for a long time before flaring up, but wrangling 
between the religious can already be discerned in the biographies of 
masters of the Law found throughout the subcontinent. 


Asoka. — Like so many other communities, Buddhism would doubt- 
less have remained an obscure sect if it had not received the sympathy 
and support of the great emperor Asoka. The latter, as we know, 
undertook to establish among his subjects and neighbours a universal 
Dharma, which was not identical to the Good Law, but which coincided 
to a large extent with the advice to the laity already formulated by the 
Buddha. The Buddhists took advantage of this initiative to intensify 
their propaganda, and their missionaries followed closely in the steps of 
the royal functionaries, bearers of the edict of the Dharma. They met 
with considerable success, and the Community of the Four Quarters was 
soon represented all over India. However, its influence varied notably in 
the different regions, and a clear distinction must be made between the 
island of Ceylon and the Indian mainland. 


THE CONVERSION OF CEYLON. — The few religious who landed in 
Ceylon in 250 B.C. under the leadership of Mahinda, were imbued with 
Sthavirian or conservative ideas. As a son of the emperor Asoka, 
Mahinda opened relations directly with the Simhala royal family who 
had been established on the island for five generations. King Devanam- 
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piyatissa, Queen Anula and Prince Arittha welcomed the missionaries 
with open arms and embraced their cause. The conversion of the island, 
in fact of the royal family, was carried out with all haste. Mahinda was 
able to profit from these eminently favourable circumstances to pursue 
in Ceylon the objectives which the Buddha had previously sought in 
Gangetic India : the recruiting of numerous ordinands and the esta- 
blishment of the Samgha on a solid basis. The Mahavihara monastery 
was founded with royal largesse at the very gates of the capital Anu- 
radhapura; for centuries, it was to rule the religious life of the island and 
control its policies. The kings of Ceylon competed in generosity to the 
community, and the Sinhalese chronicle of the Dipa- and Mahdvamsa, 
when all said and done, is merely a gigantic “honours list’ aimed at 
glorifying the religious foundations and pious works of the great sove- 
reigns : Devanampiyatissa, Uttiya, Dutthagamani, Vattagamani and 
Mahadathika, to mention only the main ones. 

Peace was disturbed only by the repeated invasions of the Tamil 
hordes but, after more or less long intervals of foreign occupation, the 
kings of Ceylon, strongly supported by the monks, always succeeded in 
regaining their throne. 

In the reign of Vattagamani, between the years 35 and 32 B.C., the 
Sinhalese religious, assembled at the Alokavihara, put their canonical 
texts into writing, and that action greatly contributed to the fixing of the 
doctrine. However, at about the same date, a quarrel among the 
religious caused a scission in the community, and the monks of the 
Abhayagiri no longer associated with those of the Mahavihara. The 
quarrel became more bitter in the reign of Voharikatissa (260-282 A.D.), 
when the Abhayagiri adopted the Vetullavada heresy. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE SUBCONTINENT. — On the Indian mainland, 
events occurred in a very different way. For reasons of expediency, the 
propagandists and missionaries were led to change their objective and 
turn to the masses rather than the élite. The number of conversions was 
considerably higher than that of ordinands. 

The difficulties to be overcome were enormous. The vast subconti- 
nent was still not properly unified and the peoples to be converted were 
not only of Indian (Arya and Dravida) origin, but also foreign, Greek or 
Scythian. 

Buddhist propaganda often came up against the hostility of princes : 
the last Mauryas (236-187 B.C.) withdrew their favours from the sons of 
the Sakya; Pusyamitra (187-151 B.C.) persecuted them; the last Sungas 
and the Kanvas (ca 100-30 B.C.) embraced the Bhagavata religion. It 
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was among foreign princes, Menander (163-150 B.C.), some Scythian 
satraps (ca 90-17 B.C.) and Gondophares (19-45 A.D.), that the Buddhists 
found most sympathy, although it was not always disinterested. 

The other Indian religions did not remain inactive. Everywhere, the 
brahmins, worshippers of devas, Nirgranthas and Ajivikas attempted to 
recruit followers. In the Sunga period, Visnuite sects launched a power- 
ful theistic movement which met with great success and influenced even 
the Buddhists themselves. 

Despite all these obstacles, the Good Law continued to make progress. 
The ancient and rudimentary viharas of the early times were joined by 
new samgharamas, inhabited by many monastics. The Indian soil, from 
the Himalayas to the Deccan, from Gandhara to Champa, was covered 
with commemorative stipas. In the second century before Christ, their 
ornamentation gave rise to the flourishing of the Central Indian school 
of sculpture, while the bas-reliefs at Bharhut, Bodh-Gayda, Safici and 
Amaravati were to remain the most characteristic and original achieve- 
ments of ancient Indian art. Towards the end of the pre-Christian era, 
wherever the ground was suitable and particularly in the Western Ghats, 
the Buddhists were to adopt the habit of excavating their caityas and 
viharas in the living rock; the temple at Karli shows the perfection 
which that rock-cut architecture soon attained. 

The dispersion of the ““Community of the Four Quarters” over an 
area as extensive as the Indian subcontinent made it impossible to 
maintain its unity. From the time of ASoka, the old rivalry between the 
Arhats on the one hand and the worldly religious (prthagjana) and the 
laity on the other culminated in the Mahasamghika schism. The com- 
munity divided into two branches : Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas. They 
engendered a whole series of subschools which soon reached the 
traditional number of eighteen. In contrast to what happened in Ceylon, 
they all, to varying degrees, came under the influence of lay circles, 
particularly the upasakas and upasikas whose ideal differed appreciably 
from that of the religious. 

Sakyamuni’s message was addressed to a chosen flock of noble young 
people who “‘left home to take up the homeless life”; he propounded to 
them an ideal of individual perfection which was only fully attainable 
within the limited framework of the religious life. 

The activity of the Buddhist missionaries, intensified in the ASokan 
period, resulted in the popularization of that message by transmission to 
the masses. The latter were ill-prepared to receive it and could not apply 
it without first changing it considerably. The lay person requires a god, 
whereas the religious needs a master. The lay person, who has to live in 
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the world, wishes to please and to give, while the monk, withdrawn into 
solitude, pursues by himself the work of self-perfection. Using appro- 
priate rituals, the lay person hopes to conciliate the superior powers 
whose intervention is called for because of his needs and woes, whereas 
the monk places his hope and trust in the observance of rules and the 
efficacy of spiritual practices. 

It seems clear, and we hope to demonstrate this in the following 
pages, that if Buddhism, from the philosophico-mystical doctrine that it 
was originally was transformed into a true religion, with a pantheon, 
mythology, hagiography and worship, this is due to the progressive 
penetration of the Good Law among the mass of the people, who were 
more devout than well-informed. The beginning of this evolution oc- 
curred at the end of Asoka’s reign, which was marked by the expansion 
of Buddhism throughout the whole of India; but, once it had begun, the 
popularization of the Good Law was to continue throughout the 
centuries, become intensified in the Buddhism of the Mahayana and 
Vajrayana and reach its culmination in the ninth and tenth centuries of 
the Christian era, at a time when the doctrine of the Sakya, dulled by 
compromise and deviation, was absorbed by the surrounding Hinduism. 


II. — THE DEIFIED BUDDHA 


THE GOD, SUPERIOR TO THE GODS. — In the early canonical texts 
discussed in the first chapter (pp. 23-27), Sakyamuni is presented as a 
fully enlightened sage, who discovered the truth and taught it to 
mankind. The Dharma which he devised is not to be confused with him. 
He limited himself to discovering and teaching it. ‘There is”, he told the 
brahmin Moggallana, ‘‘a Nirvana and a path which leads to Nirvana, 
and I am here as adviser. However, among the disciples whom I exhort 
and instruct in this way, some attain the supreme goal, Nirvana, others 
do not attain it. What can I do in this matter, O brahmin? The 
Tathagata, O brahmin, is merely a shower of the path (marga- 
khydyin)”?. His instructing was limited by time; after some years, the 
great voice fell silent and the Wheel of the Law ceased to turn, for the 
Master himself entered Nirvana, ‘‘like a lamp going out when the oil is 
exhausted”. From then on, he was out of sight. Left to themselves, the 
disciples had nothing but the Law as their one and only refuge. The 
prospect was all the more sombre because the appearance of Buddhas in 
this world is something as rare as the flowering of a fig-tree : it is only at 


2 Majjhima, III, p. 6. 
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very remote intervals (kaddacit karhicit) that the Tathagatas, the holy and 
perfectly Enlightened Ones, manifest themselves on earth. 

On the other hand, we saw in Chapter Six (pp. 622-625) the im- 
portance given to Buddhology by the sects. The Sarvastivadins laid the 
foundations of the doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha; the 
Mahasamghikas devised a transcendent Buddha, a supernormal being 
having nothing further in common with the world and whose terrestrial 
life was no more than a fiction. All the scholars studied the career of the 
bodhisattva, the countless periods and additional Kalpas during which 
he multiplied virtuous feats in order finally to attain Buddhahood. 

Between the old canonical texts and the learned constructions of those 
scholars, there is a gap which was filled thanks to a surge of popular 
feeling. 

If monks, devoted to a life of study and meditation, are able to resign 
themselves to regarding their founder only as a sage who had entered 
Nirvana, lay followersywho are exposed to the difficulties of their times, 
require something other than a ‘“‘dead god” of whom only the “remains” 
(Sarira) could be revered. They want a living god, a ‘‘god superior to the 
gods” (devatideva)* who will continue his beneficial activity among 
them, who can predict the future, perform wonders, and whose worship 
(puja) will be something more than more recollection (anusmrti). 

This state of mind, which had an influence on certain later works in 
the Pali canon, such as the Apadana, the Buddhavamsa and Cariyapi- 
taka, appeared widely in the post-canonical literature in hybrid and pure 
Sanskrit. The Mahdavastu, Lalitavistara, Buddhacarita, Saundarananda, 
ASsokavadana, Divy@vada@na and AvadanaSataka like to represent the 
Buddha, no longer only as a sage, but as an extraordinary being 
“adorned with the thirty-two marks of a Great Man, his body resplen- 
dent with the eighty minor marks, nimbused by a fathom-wide radiance, 
more brilliant than a thousand suns, like a great mountain of jewels in 
motion, attractive in every way’’>. It is this sublime image, not that of 
the shaven and tonsured bhiksu, that the chisel of the Gandharan artists 
preferred to represent. 

Far from hesitating to perform wonders, this marvellous being is a 
living miracle. On seeing him, automatically, “the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the dumb speak, the mad recover their reason, nakedness is 


3 This description of the Buddha is found in thirty-two stories in the Avadanasataka 
(e.g. I, pp. 3, 18, 37, etc.), and sometimes twice in some of them. It is also to be found in 
the Divyavadana (e.g. pp. 46-7, 75, etc.). 
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covered, hunger and thirst are appeased, the sick cured, the infirm regain 
their wholeness’’*. 

The Blessed One is no longer a lover of solitude, fleeing from the 
worries of mankind and withdrawing into the Parileyyaka forest in the 
company of wild beasts. Everywhere he dwells, he is “respected, venerat- 
ed, esteemed, worshipped by kings, kings’ ministers, the wealthy, the 
inhabitants of towns, bankers, caravaneers, Devas, Nagas, Yaksas, 
Asuras, Garudas, Kimnaras and Mahoragas; thus honoured, the Bles- 
sed Lord Buddha, illustrious and filled with merit, is overwhelmed with 
gifts of clothing, food, bedding, seats, refreshments, medicaments and 
ornaments’ 5. 

The texts emphasize the beneficial power of the Buddha, the embodi- 
ment of knowledge, omnipotence and compassion : 


Nothing escapes the knowledge, sight, learning.and comprehension of the 
Blessed Lord Buddhas, It is in fact a rule that the Blessed Lord Buddhas, 
endowed with great compassion, devoted to the welfare of the world, accepted 
protectors, plunged into tranquillity and analysis, skilled in the three domains of 
discipline, avoiding the four floods, firmly established in the four bases of 
supernormal power, long since familiar with the four means of winning over 
beings, freed from the five hindrances, having gone beyond the five destinies, 
endowed with the six qualities (of equanimity], having fulfilled the six perfec- 
tions, covered with the flowers of the seven factors of Enlightenment, teaching 
the eightfold path, versed in the nine successive attainments, endowed with the 
ten forces, renowned in the ten regions, superior to tens and hundreds of 
“Autonomous” gods, — it is a rule that, three times at night and three times in 
the day, they examine the world with the Buddha-eye and that knowledge and 
vision develop in them : ‘“‘Who is declining”, they ask themselves, ‘‘and who is 
prospering? Who is in pain, danger or trouble? Who is leaning, bending or 
slipping towards the bad destinies? Who might I save from the bad destinies and 
establish in heaven and deliverance? Who is it that is being sucked into the mire 
of desire and to whom I might extend my hand to draw him out of it? Who is it 
that has no noble riches and whom I might set in full and complete possession of 
noble riches? Who is it whose eyes are covered by the shadows and mote of 
ignorance and whose eyes I might cure with the eye-lotion and lancet of 
knowledge? Who is it in whom have not yet been planted the wholesome roots 
which I might plant? He in whom are planted wholesome roots which I might 
cause to ripen? He in whom they are ripened and to whom I might give 
deliverance?”’. 

The ocean, the abode of marine monsters, may forget the time of the tide; but 
never will the Buddha allow the hour for converting his dearly beloved sons to 
pass°®. 

* Lalitavistara, pp. 278-9; Mahavyutpatti, 6306-9; Divyavadana, p. 365 (more develo- 
ped). — This stock phrase is reproduced in the Mahayanasiitras, such as the Paficaviméati, 
pp. 9-10; Satasdhasrika, pp. 18-19, Suvarnaprabhasa, ed. Nobel, pp. 8-9. 

5 This preamble is usual at the beginning of all the Avadanas. 

© This passage is repeated in fourteen stories in the AvadanaSataka (e.g., I, pp. 16-17, 
30-1, 72, etc.). It is also found in the Divyavadana, pp. 95-6, 124-5, 264-5. 
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This new-style Buddha is no longer as loquacious as the sramana 
Gautama of Kapilavastu. He no longer expatiates in long dogmatic and 
highly technical siitras, but frequently intervenes to reveal their past 
actions to his listeners or announce their future rebirths. These predic- 
tions (vyakarana) take place according to a fixed ceremonial. 


The Buddha smiles. It is in fact a rule that when the Buddhas smile, blue, 
yellow, red and white rays of light issue from their lips : some go downwards, 
some go upwards. Those that go downwards descend to the depths of the hells 
and, depending on the case, cool or warm the hell-bound, who change into 
Devas. The rays which go upwards enter the twenty-three heavenly spheres and 
the gods, seized with admiration, exclaim : 

Begin, leave your dwellings; apply yourselves to the Law of the Buddha; 
annihilate the army of death, just as an elephant overturns a hut made of reeds. 

Whoever moves undistractedly under the discipline of that Law, evading birth 
and the cycle of the world, will put an end to suffering. 

Then those rays, after enveloping the Trichiliomegachiliocosm, return to the 
Blessed One from behing If the Buddha wishes to explain an action performed 
in the past, the rays disappear into his back. If it is a future action that he wishes 
to predict, they disappear into his chest. Depending on whether he is predicting a 
birth in the hells, among animals, among Pretas, among mankind, among 
Balacakravartin, Cakravartin kings or among Devas, the rays disappear respecti- 
vely under the sole of his feet, into his heel, into his big toe, into his knee, into 
the palm of his left hand, into the palm of his right hand or, finally, into his 
navel. If he wishes to predict to someone that he will have the intelligence of a 
Sravaka, they disappear into his mouth; if it is the intelligence of a Pratyeka- 
buddha, they disappear into his ears; if it is the supreme wisdom of a perfectly 
accomplished Buddha, they disappear into his cranial protuberance. 

Ananda then asks the Buddha the reason for his smile and the return of the 
rays : ‘“‘No, it is not without reason that the Victorious Ones, who have 
triumphed over the foe, who are free from frivolity, who have renounced pride 
and discouragement, and who are the cause of the hapiness of the world, have a 
smile like the yellow fibres of the lotus...”’. 

The Buddha answers him that in fact his smile is not unmotivated and that 
such-and-such a person, because of a thought he has conceived or because of an 
offering he has made, will incur such-and-such a rebirth or might even become, 
in this world, a perfectly accomplished Buddha with a specific name’. 


It is equally the rule that, after having benefited from a spiritual 
favour, one should thank the Buddha with a thrice-repeated eulogy : 


7 The long development summarized here is found in twenty stories of the Avadanasa- 
taka (e.g., I, pp. 4-7, 10-12, 19-22). It also appears in several places in the Divyavadana 
(pp. 67-9, 138-40, 265-7, 366-8, 568-70), as well as the Milasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1442, 
ch. 46, p. 879a-c; T 1448, ch. 8, p. 36a-b). 
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Venerable One, what has been done for me by the Blessed One has never been 
done by my mother, or my father, or the king, or the deities, or the crowd of 
relatives and associates, or ancient Pretas, or Sramanas or brahmins. The ocean 
of tears of blood is dried up, the mountain of bones is crossed, the doors of the 
unhappy destinies are closed, the gates of heaven and deliverance are open wide. 
The foot has been diverted [from the dreadful fate] of the hell-bound, animals 
and Pretas, and placed among gods and mankind. 

Through your compassion, the path of the bad destinies, a cruel and woeful 
path, has been closed, and the highly meritorious way to heaven has been 
opened; I have attained the path of Nirvana. 

Through your support, I have today acquired the unblemished eye, the pure 
eye, perfectly pure; I have reached the tranquil place, cherished by the holy ones, 
and I have crossed the ocean of suffering. 

O you, who are revered by the world of Daityas [demons], mankind and gods; 
you, whose appearance is so rare, even during thousands of existences, the sight 
of you has been fruitful for me today, O Muni. 


Seen from that angle and in that perspective, the last life and former 
existences of the Buddha Sakyamuni appear in a more legendary than 
historical guise. It is no longer a matter of a simple biography, as we 
attempted to sketch earlier (pp. 15-23), but a true chivalric romance all 
the subjective elements of that literary style. It is appropriate to examine 
the development of the legend, with regard to both the last life and 
former existences of Sakyamuni. 


THE SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE LEGEND OF THE BUDDHA. —— By 
somewhat accentuating the angles, it is possible to distinguish five 
successive stages in the legend of Sakyamuni : |. biographical fragments 
incorporated into the early Sutras; 2. complete or fragmentary biogra- 
phies included in the Vinayas; 3. autonomous but incomplete “‘Lives”’, 
elaborated by various Buddhist schools at the beginning of the Christian 
era; 4. a complete biography in the Mulasarvdstivddin Vinaya and 
related texts, dating from approximately the fourth century; 5. the 
Nidanakatha and an outline of annals compiled in the fifth century by 
Sinhalese commentators. 

1. Biographical fragments incorporated in the Sutras. — In the Majjhi- 
manikaya, four suttas which repeat and complement one another all tell 
us of an important phase in Sakyamuni’s life, namely, the period which 
extends from the flight from Kapilavastu until the Enlightenment : these 
are the Ariyapariyasena (M., I, pp. 163-73; T 26, No. 204, ch. 56, 
pp. 776b-778c), the Dvedhavitakka (M.., I, p. 117), the Bhayabherava (M.., 


8 Cf. Avadanasataka, I, pp. 149, 336; Divyavadana, pp. 554-5, 52-3 (verses only); 
Milasarv. Vin. (Gilgit Man., HI, part 4, p. 59; cf. JA, 1932, p. 30). 
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I, pp. 17-23; T 125, ch. 23, pp. 6655-666c) and the Mahdsaccakasutta 
(M., I, pp. 240-9). The following is a summary of the contents of these 
texts. 

Having meditated on birth, old age, disease, death and defilement, 
Sakyamuni made the decision to seek the absence of defilement, incom- 
parable security and Nirvana. Against the will of his parents, he left 
home and donned the yellow robe of the religious; he studied successi- 
vely under Alara Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra; the former taught 
him the way of nihilism, the latter that of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception; however Sakyamuni, considering their doctrines to be im- 
perfect, abandoned them, passed through Magadha and withdraw into 
solitude, in the neighbourhood of Uruvilva (M., I, pp. 163-7; T 26, 
ch. 56, pp. 776b-777a). 

Greatly superior to other monks and brahmins, the newly isolated 
man passed his retreat in purity and knowledge. During the auspicious 
nights, he overcame fhe horrors of the wilderness, in all his attitudes 
triumphing over fear and dread; he was aware of being one of those 
men without illusions, born into the world for the welfare of many 
people (M.,.I, pp. 17-21; T 125, ch. 23, pp. 6655-6665). 

Three similes borrowed from the respective action of wet wood and 
dry wood came to his mind and made him understand that he should 
control his body, restrain his passions and rid his mind of desire. He 
therefore gave himself over to fearful mortifications : he clenched his 
teeth and pressed his tongue against his palate; he stopped his breathing 
through his mouth, nose and ears; he undertook so strict a fast that his 
life was in danger. Recalling the first time he meditated under the rose- 
apple tree, when he was still only a child, he wished to make a final 
effort and practise the ecstasies; to that end, he decided to have a 
substantial meal, and the five companions who had accompanied him in 
his retreat abandoned him (M., I, pp. 240-7). 

Plunged into meditation, Sakyamuni successively passed through the 
four ecstasies (dhyana) which were to lead him to Enlightenment. During 
the first night watch, he acquired the knowledge which consists of 
recalling his former existences (parvanivadsa@nusmrtijfiana); during the 
second watch, the knowledge of the death and birth of beings (cyutyupa- 
padajriana); during the third and last watch, he acquired the certainty 
that all his defilements were destroyed (Gsravaksayajnana). By means of 
that threefold knowledge, he penetrated the four noble truths concerning 
suffering, etc., and was finally able to award himself the palm of holiness 
: “I have found deliverance; all new birth is destroyed; holiness has been 
achieved, what had to be done has been done; I will return here no 
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more” (M., I, pp. 21-3, 117, 247-9; T 26, ch. 25, p. 589c; T 125, ch. 23, 
p. 666b-c). 

The Buddha, judging his doctrine too difficult to be understood 
wished to keep it to himself; however, after repeated entreaties from the 
god Brahma, he consented to propound it to mankind. He wanted first 
of all to approach his former masters Alara and Udraka, but he was 
told they were dead, so he decided to go to Varanasi and rejoin the five 
companions who had witnessed his austerities. While on the way there, 
he met the Ajivika Upaka and confided his plan to him. He finally 
reached Varanasi and, in the Deer Park, was acknowledged as a Buddha 
by the Group of Five and taught them the four noble truths (M., I, 
pp. 167-73; T 26, ch. 56, pp. 777a-778c). 

Another period of the Buddha’s life is the subject of a Sanskrit siitra, 
the Catusparisatsitra, discovered in Soréuq (Chinese Turkestan) by the 
third German expedition to Turfan, and analyzed and edited by. 
E. Waldschmidt®. It does not appear in the Chinese Agama collections, 
but has its correspondent in the Mulasarvdstivadin Vinaya (Dulva, IV, 
p. 52 sq., T 1450, ch. 5, p. 124c sq.). This siitra contains no less than 
twenty-eight episodes which can be classified in four sections : 1. the 
events at the foot of the Bodhi tree in Gaya (Nos 1-9), 2. the Buddha’s 
first entry in Varanasi (Nos 10-21), 3. the conversions at Gaya, on the 
return from Varanasi (Nos 22-26), 4. the conversions at Rajagrha (Nos 
27-28). 


A special sutra, the Mahaparinirvanasutra, is entirely devoted to the 
last days of the Buddha. It has come down to us in a Pali version 
(Digha, I, pp. 71-168), a Sanskrit recension (analyzed and edited by 
E. WALDSCHMIDT)!°, a Tibetan translation (Dulva, XI, pp. 5355-6526) 
and some Chinese versions (T 1, ch. 2-4, pp. 11-30; T 5-7; T 1451, ch. 
35-38, pp. 382b-402c), not to mention the many extracts scattered 
thoughout all the canonical and post-canonical literature. 

Professor Waldschmidt arranged the fifty-one episodes which make up 
the plot of the account in four classifications : |. episodes reproduced in 
substantially the same way in the majority of the sources; 2. episodes 


9 References above, p. 154, note. 
10 References above, p. 154, note. 
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related by the majority of the versions, but in a different way; 
3. episodes attested to in only a small number of sources; 4. episodes 
attested to in a single version. 

If an authentic tradition ever did exist, in the course of time it was 
subjected to considerable alterations. It is represented more faithfully, it 
seems, by the Sanskrit version than by the Pali one.. 


* 


The biographical siitras prove to be very sparing in details concerning 
the life and childhood of Sakyamuni; the Sonadanda (Digha, I, p. 115; 
T 1, ch. 15, p. 95a 2) merely says : ‘The recluse Gautama was well-born 
on both sides, of pure descent through his mother and father for seven 
generations, unblemished and irreproachable with regard to his birth”. 

However, the Mahdvadanasutra (Pali version, Digha, I], pp. 1-54; 
Sanskrit recension analyzed and edited by E. WALDScHMIDT'!; Chinese 
versions, T I, ch. 1, pp. 1-10; T 2-4; T 125, ch. 45, pp. 790-1), devoted to 
the glorification of the last seven Buddhas, contains detailed indications 
about the life of the Buddha Vipasyin from his conception until his 
deeds as a Buddha. 

Vipasyin descended from the Tusita heaven in the midst of earthqua- 
kes and great light. He became embodied in the womb of a perfectly 
pure mother, who was able to contemplate the child within her womb. 
During her pregnancy, she observed the five precepts. , 

After six months had passed, Vipasyin was born : earthquakes and 
luminous signs accompanied his birth. The Bodhisattva immediately 
stood upright and took seven steps towards the four cardinal points, 
proclaiming that he was the eldest in the world and that this birth would 
be his last. Two miraculous jets of water flowed over the mother and 
child. The gods manifested their joy (Digha, II, pp. 12-15). 

The Bodhisattva was then presented to his father, who had him 
examined by seers; the latter discovered the thirty-two “Marks of a 
Great Man” on him and declared that later the child would either 
become a powerful cakravartin king or a perfectly enlightened Buddha 
(Digha, II, pp. 16-19). 

The child, whose upbringing was entrusted to nurses, was quick to 
display extraordinary qualities : his comeliness, the brilliance of his look, 
the gentleness of his voice and his talents attracted general sympathy. 
His youth was spent in luxury and pleasure : three palaces, one for each 
season, were placed at his disposal (Digha, II, pp. 19-21). 


1 References above, p. 154, note. 
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However, during his outings, the Bodhisattva successively encounte- 
red an old man, a sick man, a dead man and a monk. Filled with disgust 
for this world and its vanities, he left the town of Bandhumati, shaved 
his head, donned the yellow robe of the religious and withdrew into 
solitude (Digha, II, pp. 21-30). 

While in retreat, he discovered the Law of the twelve causes or the 
dependent origination of phenomena; triumphing over suffering, he 
acquired mental liberation which made him a Buddha (Digha, II, 
pp. 30-5). 

Considering his doctrine to be too difficult to be understood, he 
wanted to keep it secret; however, yielding to the repeated pleas of the 
god Brahma, he agreed to preach it. He went to the Deer Park in 
Bandhumati and set turning the Wheel of the Law for the ksatriya 
Khanda and the brahmin Tisya. Both attained Arhatship. This example 
was followed by 80,000 inhabitants of Bhandhumati who donned the 
yellow robe of the rergious and acquired holiness. The Buddha Vipasyin 
sent his monks out on missions, and this continued for six years. After 
which, the monks returned to Bandhumati, and Vipasyin informed them 
of the monastic rules (Digha, II, pp. 37-47). 

This biography, strongly tinged with legend, is given as typical and is 
valid, apart from a few details, for all the Buddhas indiscriminately. 
Started by Vipasyin, it was relived successively by his successors, the 
other Buddhas. Sakyamuni, the last of the: line, repeated it in turn 
(Digha, I, p. 51). The wonders which marked the conception and birth 
of Vipasyin were reproduced for him !?; just like Vipasyin, he was raised 
in luxury and had three palaces at his disposal'?. In short, everything 
occurred as if the devout biographers, unaware of the precise details of 
Sakyamuni’s coming into the world, had after the event attributed a 
marvellous conception and birth to him, by applying to him a legend 
intended to glorify the Buddhas and cakravartin kings, a legend the 
themes of which were fixed in advance!*, 

2. Biographical fragments incorporated into the Vinayas. — The Vi- 
nayas in our possession narrate a mass of episodes concerning the public 
ministry of Sakyamuni but, with the exception of the Milasarvastivadin 


12 Cf. the Acchariyabbhutadhammasutta, Maijjhima, III, pp. 119-24, T 26, No. 32, 
ch. 8, pp. 469c-47Ic. 

'3 Majjhima, I, p. 504; Anguttara, I, p. 145; T 26, No. 117, ch. 29, p. 607c 8. 

14 It is true that, theoretically, we could uphold the opposite thesis and claim that the 
life of Sakyamuni served as a model and point of departure for the legend in the 
Mahavadanasitra. This would mean that at the same time we would have to accept blindly 
all the miracles of the golden legend of Buddhism. 
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Vinaya, the anecdotes recorded in no way form a continuous account : 
they are introduced occasionally to narrate the circumstances which 
decided the Buddha to formulate an order or impose a prohibition. 

However, in three Vinayas, the section devoted to the Skandhakas !° 
opens with a more or less long section of Sakyamuni’s life : the Pali 
Vinaya (I, pp. 1-44) records events from the Enlightenment to the 
conversion of Sariputra. The Vinaya of the Mahisasaka (T 1421, 
pp. 101a 10-110c 10) and the Dharmaguptaka (T 1428, pp. 779a 5-779b 
24) devote some ten pages to narrating the antecedents and genealogy of 
Sakyamuni, his birth and life up to the Enlightenment and, in conclu- 
sion, the beginning of his public ministry until the conversion of 
Sariputra. 

In the same Vinayas, the Skandhaka section ends with the beginning 
of an ecclesiastical history : the Pali Vinaya (II, pp. 284-308) and the 
Mahisdsaka Vinaya (T 1421, pp. 1906 13-1945 20) gives an account of 
the first two councils; the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya (T 1428, pp. 966a 15- 
97kc 2) briefly relates the funeral of the Buddha and continues with an 
account of the two councils. 

Neither the Sarvdastivadin Vinaya (T 1435) nor that of the Maha- 
samghika (T 1425) contains a continuous biography of the Buddha. 
Furthermore, the.two Buddhist councils the vicissitudes of which they 
narrate, the former in the postface by Vimalaksa and the latter right in 
the middle of the Skandhaka, appear as annexes to the general theme of 
the explanation!®. 

This is why it seems difficult for us to posit, as did E. Frauwallner!’, 
the existence of an original “Old Skandhaka”, beginning with an 
account of the Buddha’s life, from his antecedents until the start of his 
public ministry, and concluding with the narration of his decease and 
funeral and an outline of the ecclesiastical history. 

However that may be, the Vinayas and particularly that of the 
Sarvastivadins include numerous stories and anecdotes concerning Sa- 
kyamuni’s public ministry which cannot be found elsewhere. Some give 
evidence of a new spirit, announcing the coming of the Mahayana, such 
as the curious miracle of languages which has been alluded to above 
(pp. 549-552). 

3. Autonomous but incomplete ‘Lives’. — Towards the beginning of 
the Christian era, new development appeared in the legend of the 


'S See above, pp. 167-171, the analysis of the six Vinayas. 
16 Cf. above, pp. 133-136. 
17 See above, pp. 176-179. 
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Buddha : the biography of the Blessed One stands out from the mass of 
doctrinal and disciplinary texts in which it was drowned and becomes 
the subject of autonomous compositions. Two have come down to us in 
Sanskrit : the Lalitavistara (ed. S. LEFMANN, Halle, 1902) and the 
Mahdavastu (ed. E. SeNartT, Paris, 1892-97); others are in Chinese (T 184- 
191; 195-197). The oldest translations date from the end of the second 
century (T 184 is from 197) or the beginning of the third (T 185 is from 
222-229), so we can assume that the first original compositions date 
from the beginning of the Christian era. 

These Lives are incomplete : they are no more than an account of the 
first return to Kapilavastu, do not mention the great missionary tours of 
the Buddha and are silent over his decease. Depending on the point at 
which they stop their narrative, they can be divided into five categories : 

a. Lives which conclude with the victory over Mara : Hsiu hsing pén 
ch’i ching (T 184), five chapters. 

b. Lives ending with the setting in motion of the Wheel of Law : 
Sanskrit Lalitavistara, 27 chap.; Fang kuang ta chuang yen ching (T 187), 
27 chap., tr. from the foregoing by Divakara in 683; J ch’u p’u sa pén 
ch’i ching (T 188). 

c. Lives concluding with the conversion of the three Kasyapa brothers : 
Mahavastu (cf. Ill, pp. 425 sq.); T’ai tzu jui ying pén ch’i ching (T 185). 

d. Lives finishing with the conversion of Sariputra and Maudga- 
lyayana, followed or not by the meeting with Mahakasyapa : P’u yao 
ching (T 186), tr. in 30 chap. of a Lalitavistara, carried out in 308 by 
Dharmaraksa; Kuo ch’ti hsien tsai yin kuo ching (T 189). 

e. Lives ending with the first return to Kapilavastu : Fo pén hsing chi 
ching (T 190), in 60 chap. '8; Chung hsti mo ho ti ching (T 191). 

Alongside these continuous accounts, there are also extracts or antho- 
logies which merely relate certain events in the life of the Buddha : the 
Shih érh yu ching (T 195), tr. in 392 by Kalodaka, tells briefly of the first 
twelve years of his public ministry; the Chung pén ch’i ching (T 196), tr. 
in 207 by T’an kuo and Mung hsiang, is a selection of fifteen episodes 
which occurred between the Discourse at Varanasi and the stay in 
Veraija when the Buddha was forced through famine to eat ‘horse 
corn”; the Hsing ch’i hsing ching (T 197), tr. in about 207 by K’ang 
Mung hsiang, relates ten torments endured by the Buddha in expiation 
of former faults. 

The Lives borrow the outline of their account from canonical sources : 


18 This life has been translated into English by S. BEAL, The Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha, London, 1875. 
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the wonders of the conception and birth are taken from the Mahavada- 
nasitra; the episodes of the cycle of the Enlightenment, from the 
departure from Kapilavastu to the arrival at Bodhi, are borrowed from 
biographical suttas in the Majjhima; finally, the beginnings of the public 
ministry are taken from the Vinaya. However, the account is embellished 
with new and unpublished details which give it a more dramatic 
appearance : the Bodhisattva’s first meditation under the rose-apple tree 
is combined with the marvel of the shadow which remained motionless 
over the child’s body; the Bodhisattva’s meditation on the mysteries of 
life and death are replaced by a more lively account of the four 
encounters; the departure from Kapilavastu is enlarged by new episodes : 
leaving the town with the connivance of the deities, the farewells to the 
charger Kanthaka and the charioteer Chandaka, the cutting of his hair, 
and exchange of clothing with the hunter, etc.; the walk to the Bodhi- 
manda and the arrangement of the seat of Enlightenment take on the 
solemnity of a carefully segulated rite; finally, the Bodhisattva has to 
repulse the assaults by Mara three or four times. 

All these Lives contain numerous references to the jdtaka, former 
existences of the Buddha and his disciples. The Lalitavistara (pp. 163 
sq.), summarizes a whole series of them. In the Mahdvastu and the Fo 
pén hsing chi ching (T 190), however, these jataka become true motives 
of the account : each episode of the last life of the Buddha is given as 
the result and distant repetition of an event in his former existences. This 
constant concern for reference to the past shows to what degree belief in 
rebirth was deep-rooted in the minds of Buddhists. On each page, the 
Mahavastu interrupts its narrative to inform us that it was not the first 
time the Buddha acted in such a way or was the hero of such an 
adventure; already in one of his former existences, an event of the same 
kind had occurred. This narrative process, mixing fable whith legend, 
was subsequently to become generalized, and we find it again in 
particular in the Mulasarvdstivadin Vinaya which inaugurates a new 
stage in the formation of the legend of the Buddha. 

4. Complete Lives of the Buddha. — We have to wait until the second 
century of the Christian era to find, at last complete biographies which 
take Sakyamuni from his descent from the Tusita heaven through to his 
Nirvana and funeral ceremony. 

The initiative seems to have been taken by contemporaries of King 
Kaniska. With the title of ““Buddhacarita compiled by Samgharaksa’”’, a 
certain Samgharaksa!®, a native of Surastra (Kathiawar) and Kaniska’s 


19 On Samgharaksa, see P. DemiEVILLE, La YogdacGrabhimi de Sangharaksa, BEFEO, 
XLIV, pp. 363-8. 
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teacher, composed in Gandhara a complete biography of the Buddha in 
a mixture of verse and prose with a fairly developed version of the 
legend of Asoka in appendix. This work was translated into Chinese in 
384 by Samghabhadra, with the title of Séng ch’ieh lo ch’a so chi ching, 
or better Séng ch’ieh lo ch’a so chi Fo hsing (T 194). 

Another contemporary of Kaniska, the brahmin Asvaghosa, a native 
of Saketa who had been converted to Buddhism, also composed a 
Buddhacarita in twenty-eight chapters, in Sanskrit verses of scholarly 
workmanship. The first of these deals with the birth of the Blessed One; 
the last is devoted to the distribution of the relics. The complete work 
exists only in a Tibetan version (Mdo XCIV, 1) and in Chinese (T 192), 
the latter translated by Dharmaksema between 414 and 421. We possess 
the Sanskrit original of chapters I to XIV, as well as Sanskrit fragments 
from Central Asia (III, 16-29; XVI, 20-36)?°. 

There also exists a third poem in verse which narrates, in thirty-one 
chapters, the complete fe of the Buddha up to the distribution of the 
relics. Its author is unknown and the work now exists only in a Chinese 
version, the Fo pén hsing ching (T 193) translated by Pao yun between 
427 and 449. 

We mentioned above (pp. 170-171) a complete biography of Sakya- 
muni and the beginning of an ecclesiastical history incorporated into the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. That “historical” section covers the chapters 
of the Samghabhedavastu and the Vinayaksudrakavastu which exist in 
Chinese (T 1450, 1451) and in a Tibetan version, the latter translated 
into English by W.W. ROCKHILL, The Life of the Buddha, London, 1884. 
Only a few fragments or extracts from the Sanskrit original have come 
down to us?!. With the exception of a few leaves of the Samghabheda- 
vastu, the “historical” section is missing in the publication of the 
Miulasarvastivadin Vinaya edited by N. Dutt (Gilgit Manuscripts, Ill, 


20 Cf. E.H. JOHNSTON, The Buddhacarita or Acts of the Buddha, 2 vol., Calcutta, 1936; 
The Buddha’s Mission and last Journey (Buddhacarita, XV to XXVIID, Acta Orientalia, 
XV, 1937, pp. 1-128; F. WELLER, Zwei Zentralasiatische Fragmente des Buddhacarita, 
ASAWL, XLVI, 4, 1953, pp. 1-26. 

21 For the Samghabhedavastu, the Sanskrit text of the Catusparisatsitra, edited by 
E. WALDSCHMIDT, corresponds to T 1450, ch. 5-7, pp. 124c 27-136c 27; the few leaves from 
Gilgit edited by N. DuTT, Gilgit Manuscripts, HH, part 4, pp. 225, 16-248, 11, correspond to 
T 1450, ch. 10, pp. 147¢-153a. 

For the Vinayaksudrakavastu, the Pratiharyasutra, incorporated into the Divyavadana, 
Ch. XII, pp. 143-66, corresponds to T 1451, ch. 26, pp. 329a-333c; the beginning of the 


_ Mandhatavadana, incorporated into the Divyavadana, Ch. XVII, pp. 200-9, corresponds 


to T 1451, ch. 36, pp. 387c¢ 4-389a@ 2; finally, the Mahdparinirvanasiitra, edited by 
E. WALDSCHMIDT, corresponds to T 1451, ch. 35-38, pp. 3826 29-402c 4. 
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4 parts, Srinagar, 1942-50). Through one of those sensational discoveries 
to which he alone holds the key, G. Tucci has recently discovered the 
Sanskrit original in Afghanistan. We can rest assured he will publish it 
without delay. 

The date of the Vinaya of which this section forms part can be 
established approximately. It contains a prediction concerning Kaniska 
(T 1448, ch. 9, p. 41b-c), and the manner in which it celebrates the 
sovereign’s merits as well as the splendours of the Peshawar stupa 
already presuppose the remoteness of their history. In fact, the present 
tendency is to delay the accession of Kaniska until the second century 
A.D. (128 according to J. Marshall, 143 according to Ghirshman). 
Furthermore, the Sakyamuni who is brought onto the scene by the 
Milasarv. Vin. is no longer the sage of Kapilavastu known to the early 
canonical texts, but the “‘god superior to the gods” celebrated by the 
Avadana literature (above, pp. 644-645) and the Mahayana. Finally, Fa 
hsien, who visited India between 402 and 411 in search of copies of the 
Vinayas, does not seem to have known of the Milasary. Vin., and it was 
only in the first decade of the eighth century that it was (partly) 
translated into Chinese by I ching. For all these reasons, we cannot 
attribute to this work a date earlier than the fourth-fifth centuries of the 
Christian era??. 

The Milasarv. Vin. is presented as an enormous compilation. It 
repeats all the earlier facts from the Sutras, the Vinayas (particularly 
that of the Sarvastivadins) and the autonomous Lives, which enables it 
to follow Sakyamuni from his conception until the return to Kapila- 
vastu six years after the Enlightenment (T 1450, ch. 12, p. 159a@ 8-9). In 
order to narrate the rest of his public life, it had to make a summary 
choice between the accounts in the earlier Vinayas, then classify them 
chronologically, with the help of guide marks. As to the Nirvana and 
the funeral ceremony, it conveniently repeated the Sanskrit version of 
the. Mahdparinirvanasitra word for word. 

Nevertheless, the Milasarv. Vin. is not free of neologisms, it some- 

times enriches the legend with details, even apparently new episodes. 
' According to it, Sakyamuni did not have one, but three wives 
simultaneously, without counting the sixty thousand courtesans in their 
service; they were named Yasodhara, Gopa and Mrgaja (T 1450, ch. 3, 
pp. Ihc, 112c, 1148). 

‘The struggle between the Buddha and his cousin Devadatta also 
becomes the object of long developments, already partly manifested in 


22 A different opinion in E. FRAUWALLNER, The Earliest Vinaya, pp. 27 sq.; 196. 
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the Sarvastivadin Vin. The Pali sources were more restrained over the 
schismatic; the Suttas merely presented him as a man of malevolent 
desires (Samyutta, II, p. 156), destined for hell (Majjhima, I, p. 393); the 
Pali Vinaya (II, pp. 182-203), extracts from which are quoted word for 
word in the Afguttara (II, p. 73; III, p. 123; IV, pp. 160, 164), gives a 
brief account of his collusion with Ajatasatru, the schism which he 
provoked in the community and the three plots he hatched against the 
Buddha. The separate Lives say even less about him : they consider that 
Sakyamuni refused to welcome his former companion and childhood 
rival into his order (Mahdvastu, III, p. 181; T 190, ch. 59, p. 923c). In 
contrast, the Mulasarv. Vin. (T 1450, ch. 13-14, pp. 168a-174a; ch. 20, 
p. 203; T 1464, ch. 2, pp. 859-60) and related sources (T 1435, ch. 36-37, 
pp. 257a-266b; T 1509, ch. 14, pp. 164c-165a) conspicuously expand the 
history of the schismatic : Devadatta, having entered the order with five 
hundred other Sakyas, proved to be an exemplary monk for twelve 
years, but ambition was his downfall. Having acquired, not without 
difficulty, possession of supernormal powers, he put them to use in order 
to win the friendship of Prince AjataSatru; assisted by the latter, he 
attempted to supplant the Buddha at the head of the community and to 
that end committed three offences of immediate maturation : he provok- 
ed a schism, wounded the Buddha in the foot by throwing a rock at 
him and punched the nun Utpalavarna till she was unconscious. Finally, 
he took up with heretics. Feeling his end approaching, he again tried to 
scratch the Buddha with poison-coated fingernails. However, the ground 
opened under his feet and he was flung alive into the hells. 

Certain episodes in the life of the Buddha take on the appearance of 
an apotheosis. In Sravasti, Sakyamuni no longer limits himself to the 
twin wonders (yamakapratihadrya) in the sky — common prodigies 
within the reach of all holy persons —; he also conducts a grandiose 
multiplication of fictitious Buddhas, by creating doubles of himself 
which rise in tiers as far as the heaven of the Akanistha gods (T 1451, 
ch. 26, p. 332a-b; Divya, pp. 161-2). 

Eclectic tendencies, already at work in the separate Lives, continue to 
act and sometimes entirely transform certain old legends, however well 
established. Nothing is more characteristic in this respect than the story 
of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. According to known tradition, their 
teacher, before their conversion to Buddhism, was the heretic Safijaya 
Vairatiputra, who professed agnostic ideas; the two young men, having 
finally discovered the Buddha, decided to take up his Law and tried 
to take their teacher with them. However, Safijaya refused to follow 
them and even tried to hold them back; being unsuccessful and finding 
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himself abandoned, he spat blood in vexation and died 23. In contrast, in 
the Miilasarv. Vin. (T 1444, ch. 2, p. 1026a-c; Gilgit Manuscripts, III, 
part 4, pp. 20-5) and related texts (Ch'u fén shuo ching, T 498, ch. 2, 
p. 768a-b; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 11, p. 136b-c; ch. 40, p. 350a; ch. 42, 
p. 3686), Safijaya no longer has much in common with the heretic of the 
same name : he belongs to a wealthy Kaundinya family and, far from 
professing agnosticism, he prepares the way for Buddhism by preaching 
the religious life, non-violence, chastity and Nirvana; as he is dying, he 
denies before his two disciples that he has already found the way of 
deliverance by himself, but announces the impending arrival of the 
Buddha and urges them to join him. 

In previous publications?*, I have already raised the matter of the 
dual tradition concerning Safijaya : one presenting this person in an 
unfavourable light as a heretic, the other in a favourable one, as the 
precursor of the Buddha. However, possibly I was wrong to term the 
first tradition early and the second later. E. Waldschmidt quite rightly 
remarked that these traditions are difficult to date and that, if it is 
important to establish the differences between them, “‘it is dangerous to 
consider one as early and the other as late”?5. Professor Waldschmidt, 
however, sees in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya “‘einen aus jungen und 
alten Bestandteilen stark gemischten Text” (a text with a strong mixture 
of recent and earlier components], and it is this composite nature which 
we wish to emphasize here. 

Another tendency of this Vinaya is to bring the biography of Sakya- 
muni into line with the lives of the previous Buddhas. It draws up a list 
of the actions which every Buddha must necessarily accomplish (avasya- 
karaniya). They are five in number (T 1451, ch. 26, p. 329c 26) or ten 
(Divyavadana, p. 150)?° : The Buddha does not enter complete cessation 


23 Pali sources : Vinaya, I, pp. 39-44; Apadana, I, pp. 24-5; Jataka, I, p. 85; 
Dhammapada Comm., I, pp. 90-5; Suttanipata Comm., I, pp. 326 sq. — Sanskrit source : 
Mahavastu, III, pp. 59-65. — Chinese sources : Wu fén lii, T 1421, ch. 16, p. 110b-c; Sst 
fen li, T 1428, ch. 33, pp. 798c-7995; P’u yao ching, T 186, ch. 8, pp. 533c; Ta chuang yen 
ching, T 187, ch. 12, p. 613c; Yin kuo ching, T 189, ch. 4, p. 652a; Fo pén hsing chi ching, 
T 190, ch. 48, p. 875¢ sq.; Fo so hsing tsan, T 192, ch. 4, p. 335 (cf. E.H. JouNsToN, The 
Buddha's Mission, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, pp. 21-3); Fo pén hsing ching, T 193, ch. 4, 
p. 815; Chung pén ch’i ching, T 196, ch. 1, p. 1536; Ta chi ching, T 397, ch. 19, p. 129a; 
Hsi yi chi, T 2087, ch. 9, pp. 924c-925a. 

24 Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, II, 1949, pp. 621-32; La légende du Buddha, 
RHR, vol. 134, 1947-48, pp. 65-6. 

23 E. WALDSCHMIDT, Festschrift Schubring, Hamburg, 1951, p. 120. 

26 The list of the five obligatory actions is again found in the Ekottaragama, T 125, 
ch. 28, p. 7036 17-20. 
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as long as another person has not been told by him that he will be a 
Buddha one day; as long as he has not inspired in another being a 
thought capable of not turning back from the supreme state of a 
perfectly accomplished Buddha; as long as all those whom he should 
convert have not been converted; as long as he has not exceeded three- 
quarters of the duration of his existence; as long as he has not fixed the 
limits of his parish; as long as he has not designated two of his auditors 
as the foremost of all; as long as he has not shown himself descending 
from the heaven of the Devas at the town of Samkasya; as long as, 
assembled with his auditors near the great Anavatapta Lake, he has not 
displayed the interweaving of previous actions; as long as he has not 
established his father and mother in the truths; as long as he has not 
performed a great wonder in Sravasti. 

5. The Sinhalese compilations. — As might well be expected, the 
monks of Ceylon did not cease to be interested in the person of their 
founder. They transmitted intact the Pali texts which doubtless contain 
the oldest and most authgntic fragments on the life of the Master. They 
enlarged that heritage to a considerable degree, but refrained from 
distorting it too much. While attributing a large part to the marvellous, 
they kept within reasonable limits and did not lapse into the exaggera- 
tions and improbabilities to which the separate Lives, the sanskrit 
Avadanas and Mahdayanasitras have accustomed us. We know that the 
monastics at the Mahavihara had always been opposed to the Mahaya- 
nist elucubrations known in Ceylon by the name of Vetullavada, and 
that disposition is enough to explain the relative reticence they displayed 
in the matter of miracles. 

The Suttanipata, which forms part of the Pali Khuddakas which were 
closed quite late (above, pp. 156-159), contains in Sections No. 3, the 
Mahdvagga, some suttas which are archaic in style and respectively 
relate the first encounter with Bimbisara (Pabbajjasutta, Sn, Ul, 1), the 
assault by Mara on the banks of the Nerafijana (Padhdnasutta, Sn, Ill, 
2) and the prediction by the old Asita (Ndlakasutta, Sn, III, 11). 
However, Section No. 3, in which these suttas appear, does not prove 
much : unlike Sections No. 4 (Atthakavagga) and 5 (Pardyana), it was 
cited by name in the first four Nikayas, it has not been the subject of a 
Chinese translation and it is not explained in the Mahdniddesa, an 
ancient commentary considered as canonical by the Sinhalese. I am 
therefore inclined to see, in these three biographical suttas, a Pali 
adaptation of fragments borrowed from northern sources, probably the 
“Lives” in Sanskrit, in which the episodes in question are narrated. 

The Nidanakatha ‘“‘Account of Events”, which serves as an introduc- 
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tion to the long commentary on the Pali Jatakas (I, pp. 2-94)?7 and it is 
derived from ancient Sinhalese glosses, is a continuous narrative of the 
Buddha’s deeds. It consist of three sections : I. “Remote events” 
(direnidana), from the birth of the Sakya as Sumedha until his entry 
into the Tusita heaven; 2. “Less remote events” (avidurenidana), from 
his decease among the Tusitas and his birth as Siddhartha until his 
Enlightenment. 3. “Recent events” (santikenidana), from the beginnings 
of the public ministry until the donation of the Jetavana by Anathapin- 
dika. Again, this is an incomplete biography, modelled on the separate 
“Lives” which were widespread on the mainland. To our Western tastes, 
the compilers seem too well informed on the ancient facts and too little 
documented on the last existence. The latter includes a considerable part 
of marvels, but it nonetheless remains within reasonable limits : we sense 
a desire to present §akyamuni as an incomparable master rather than a 
god. 
Finally, the spirit of systematization took hold of the biography of the 
Buddha. A contemporary of Buddhaghosa, namely Buddhadatta (fifth 
century A.D.), attached to the Bhitamangalagama monastery in Coro- 
mandel but who studied at the Mahavihara, attempted, in his Cormmen- 
tary on the Buddhavamsa (p. 2), to compile annals of the first twenty 
years of Sakyamuni’s public ministry. Not only are these annals incom- 
plete — since they cover the first half of his public life exclusively — but 
they are also apocryphal, for they are based on both canonical data and 
legends incorporated at a later date into the Sinhalese commentaries. If 
the majority of modern authors adopt the chronology proposed in these 
annals, it is only as a last resort and because they are unable to 
substitute another for it?%. 

Like the Sarvastivadins, the Sinhalese Theras sought to specify the 
resemblances and differences between the Buddhas. All of them are 
expected to accomplish, during their careers, thirty identical deeds 
(samatimsavidha dhammata), for example, renouncing the world after 
the four fateful encounters, practising austerities for at least a week, 
eating milk-rice on the day of their Enlightenment, etc. (Buddhavamsa 
Commentary, p. 248); they are all obliged to frequent the same places 
(avijahitatthana) : the Bodhimanda at Bodh-Gaya, the Deer Park in 


27 Translated into English by T.W. Ruys Davips, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880 
(new ed. by C. Rhys Davids, 1925); extracts in H.C. WARREN, Buddhism in Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1915, pp. 5-83; J. Dutorr, Leben des Buddha, pp. 5 sq., 18 sq. 

28 This is why, in the few pages devoted to the life of the Buddha (above, pp. 15-23), we 
opted for a geographical classification. 
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Varanasi, the Jetavana in Sravasti and Samkasya (Sumangala, II, p. 424; 
Buddhavamsa Comm., p. 247). The Buddhas differ among themselves 
only over points of detail, the exact list of which was known to the 
chroniclers (Buddhavamsa Comm., pp. 2 sq., 246 sq.). However, by 
stereotyping the legend in this way, scholasticism finally killed it. 


CAUSES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND. — There are many 
causes which decided or favoured the development of the legend of the 
Buddha as we have just sketched it. For more than ten centuries, the 
ancient facts were subjected to successive adaptations and expanded 
with new episodes. Whether it is eliminated, modified or added, each 
detail has its own justification and in principle requires an explanation. 
However, this can only be found after a detailed search, and the 
discovery of new sources generally revealed its falseness. Moreover, 
work has only just begun. For the research to succeed, we would need a 
synopsis of all the lives of the Buddha, for this alone would yield a 
fruitful comparison. 

In the meantime, among the causes which contributed to the expan- 
sion of the legend, we can point to the need to justify such-and-such a 
detail in the tradition, the influence of holy places on the development of 
the texts, the incidence of religious imagery on the written tradition, the 
borrowing from outside sources, the claim of regions which were not 
converted until late that they had been visited by the Buddha and, 
finally, the desire of the great families to be connected with the Sakyan 
lineage. 

1. The justification of detail. — When a given source is in contradict- 
ion with a universally accepted tradition over a point of detail, the old 
biographers, never at a loss, invented a new story to explain the 
contradiction. 

It is generally accepted that Rahula, the Buddha’s son, was seven 
years old when his father returned to Kapilavastu??. 

According to the Nidanakathd (p. 62) and the Buddhacarita (II, 46), 
YaSodhara gave birth to Rahula seven days before the Bodhisattva’s 
departure, and Sakyamuni caressed his son before leaving. Sakyamuni 
withdrew into solitude and practised the austerities for six years and 
finally attained Enlightenment. Then, after spending the rainy season in 


29 I only know of one dissenting voice, recorded by the Fo pén hsing chi ching (T 190, 
ch. 55, p. 909a 27, c 24-27) : according to the Kasyapiyas and other masters, Rahula was 
two years old when his father left home to devote himself to the austerities, and fifteen 
when the latter returned to Kapilavastu and ordained him as a sramanera. That is the 
prescribed age since, according to the Vinaya, one cannot receive the pravrajyd before the 
age of fifteen and the upasampada before twenty (cf. Pali Vinaya, I, pp. 78-9). 
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Varanasi, three months in Uruvilva and two months in Rajagrha, the 
Buddha returned to Kapilavastu, his native town. At his mother’s 
instigation, young Rahula, who was more than six years old, tried to 
obtain the inheritance due to him from the Buddha. However, the 
Buddha’s only reply was to have Sariputra confer the first ordination on 
him, i.e. the pravrajya of the novice (Vinaya, I, p. 82). 

Up until now, everything tallies, but according to a whole series of 
sources the Buddha’s return to Kapilavastu did not take place until six 
years after the Enlightenment?°. In that case, Rahula would have been 
ordained at the age of twelve, which is contrary to tradition. The 
biographers were faced with the following problem : in view of the fact 
that Sakyamuni had abstained from all conjugal relations since his 
departure from home, six years before the Enlightenment, and that he 
returned twelve years later to Kapilavastu, there to ordain his son, how 
could the latter still be only six years old when he was ordained? 

The solution to the problem is childishly simple and this is how the 
devout biographers resolved it : 

ist. Sakyamuni had his first and last conjugal relations with Yaso- 
dhara only seven days before leaving home?!, and Rahula was as yet 
only conceived when his father left Kapilavastu>?. 

2nd. YaSodhara carried Rahula in her womb, not for nine months, 
but for six years?3. She gave birth to him the very night that the Buddha 
won Enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya>*. 

3rd. Six years later, the Buddha returned to Kapilavastu to visit his 
family and had his son ordained. The latter was only six years old35 : 
this fact had to be demonstrated. 

However, our curiosity is still not satisfied. How can it be explained 
that Rahula remained in his mother’s womb for six years? A jataka 
provides the answer>°. A king died, leaving two sons. The elder became 


3° In particular, see Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 12, p. 159a 8-9. 

3! Millasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 4, p. 115a@ (cf. ROCKHILL, Life, p. 24). 

32 Mahavastu, II, p. 159; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 17, p. 1826 15-15. 

33 Mahavastu, III, p. 172; T’ai tzd jui yung pén ch’i ching, T 185, ch. 1, p. 475a 20; Fo 
pén hsing chi ching, T 190, ch. 55, p. 908@ 14-15; Tsa pao tsang ching, T 203, No. 117, 
ch. 10, p. 496b 26; Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, ch. 17, p. 365c 12-16. 

34 Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 5, p. 1246 (cf. RocKMILL, Life, p. 32). 

45 Fo pén hsing chi ching, T 190, ch. 55, p. 906b 26-28; UpadeSa, T 1509, ch. 17, p. 182c 
3. 

36 This jataka, with some variations in the names of the characters, is related in the Liu 
tu chi ching, T 152, No. 53, ch. 5, p. 30a-b (cf. CHAVANNES, Contes, I, pp. 197-201); Fo pén 
hsing chi ching, T 190, ch. 55, pp. 907a-908a (cf. BEAL, Romantic Legend, pp. 360-3); Fo 
wu po ti tz ching, T 199, No. 25, p. 199a-6; Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, ch. 17, p. 365c 
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a recluse, while the younger one mounted the throne. The recluse made 
a vow never to take anything, not even a drop of water, without it being 
given to him. However, one day on territory ruled by his brother, he 
inadvertently drank some water without having asked permission. Con- 
sidering himself a thief, he demanded that his brother chastise him as he 
believed he deserved. The king, in order to please him and free him from 
his scruples, agreed to inflict a punishment on him. After which, he 
returned to his palace where he remained for six days without going out. 
All that time, the recluse suffered from hunger and thirst. At the end of 
the six days, the king left his palace and apologized to the recluse for his 
distraction. The recluse forgave him, but as a punishment for his fault, 
for five hundred existences the king regularly remained in his mother’s 
womb for six years. That king, whatever the name attributed to him by 
the sources, was none other than Rahula in one of his former existences. 

One might also ask how the mother could endure that prolonged 
pregnancy. When she gave birth to her son, six years after her husband’s 
departure, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu were scandalized and claimed that 
Rahula was not the son of the Buddha. 

Poor YaSodhara was called upon to prove her innocence. Cast onto a 
pyre to be burnt alive, she invoked the Buddha, and the fire was 
instantly transformed into a pool of clear water, in the middle of which 
Yasodhara, holding little Rahula in her arms, was seated on a lotus 
blossom 37’. Or again, she took Rahula, seated him on a truth-stone and 
placed the stone ‘in the middle of the pool. Having done so, she 
formulated the following aspiration : “If that child is truly the son of the 
Bodhisattva, may he float; if not, may he sink to the bottom”. She 
spoke and Rahula, and the stone which bore him, floated together?°. 

However, it was for the Buddha and Rahula to demonstrate Ya- 
sodhara’s innocence. When, six years later, the Buddha returned to 
Kapilavastu, his former wife attempted to win him back with a potion. 
She made a magic sweet-meat (modaka) and asked Rahula to present it 
to his father. The latter had understood the stratagem and knew that 
YaSodhara, on giving birth to Rahula, had been the subject of reproach. 
Wishing to put an end to those calumnies, he produced through 
metamorphosis five hundred persons who looked exactly like him. 
R&ahula, the sweet-meat in his hands, inspected that regiment of fictitious 


12-16; Miulasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 12, p. 1625-c; Mahavastu, III, pp. 172-5; Upadesa, 
T 1509, ch. 17, p. 182c. 

37 Tsa pao tsang ching,T 203, No. 117, ch. 10, p. 4965 sq. 

38 Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 12, pp. 158c-159a. 
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Buddhas, but arriving in front of the true Buddha he had no hesitation 
and offered him the sweet-meat. Blood spoke to blood and the son had 
recognized the father. The latter accepted the sweet-meat, but immedia- 
tely returned it to Rahula who took it and swallowed it3?. 

The story is not finished, and the early biographers inform us that, 
already in her previous existences, YaSodhara had always tried to win 
back her husband*°. * 

Here the reader can vividly sense the manner of the old narrators. A 
minor detail or an unimportant question of chronology requires an 
explanation. The explanation is enough to start the legend off again and 
provoke new stories, invented out of nothing or recovered from good- 
ness knows where. One story calls for another. Each recent event must 
produce a corresponding episode in previous lives. The life of Sakya- 
muni is a skein of interwoven legends, and cunning indeed is he who 
could unravel it. 

2. The influence of the holy sites. — As A. Foucher correctly re- 
marked, it is not possible to separate the biography of the Buddha from 
the sacred topography of Buddhism. A visit to the holy places, ever 
increasing in popularity since the pious tours of Asoka, incited the 
guides to perfect their patter and recall new “memories”. This, they said, 
is the “Elephant Hole’’, caused by the fall of the animal which was 
thrown over the walls of Kapilavastu by Prince Siddhartha; here is the 
“Arrow Well”, where the arrow shot by the prince stuck in the ground; 
here again is the shrine of ‘““Chandaka’s Return”, where the Bodhisattva 
laid aside his precious clothing and took leave of his charioteer. Pilgri- 
mage guide books (mahatmya) existed from which certain “*Lives”’ of the 
Buddha drew inspiration. The Lalitavistara, for example, is presented as 
an enlarged — and badly corrected — edition of several pilgrimage 
guide books placed end to end : the information which it contains often 
coincides, even down to details of expression, with the words of guides 
collected at the holy places by Hsiian tsang and other pilgrims during 
their reverent visits*?. 

3. The incidence of religious imagery. — The ancient Central Indian 
school of sculpture took advantage of thirty-four episodes in the last life 
of Sakyamuni (above, pp. 405-406). However, the necessity to resort to 
symbols for representing the Buddha and the rudimentary carving of the 


39 Ip., ibid.; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 17, pp. 182c-183a. 

4° Cf. the Rsyasrngajataka, the story of the recluse who was seduced by a courtesan. — 
References in Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, II, p. 1009, note. 

*1 See A. Foucuer, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 108. 
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early statues still consisted of only a far from perfect illustration of the 
golden legend. In contrast, the first centuries of the Christian era saw the 
flourishing of the Graeco-Buddhist school in Gandhara, which produced 
many images of the Buddha and no longer hesitated to present him in 
human form. Not content with having created a statue, that school also 
wanted to illustrate the entire life of Sakyamuni on bas-reliefs. Its 
repertory is much richer than that of the early artists at Bharhut and 
Safici and the subjects depicted number nearly one hundred : there are 
scenes of the birth, childhood and youth, a detailed reproduction of the 
taking up of the religious life and the Enlightenment, a varied selection 
of episodes taken from the public ministry and, finally, a representation 
of the Parinirvana and the events which accompanied it. 

Here it is no longer a matter of rough outlines or sketchy representa- 
tions, but of full and developed designs, taking the depictment to its 
most concrete detail. Before laying hands on a chisel, the Graeco- 
Buddhist artists undoubtedly consulted one or other biography of the 
Buddha in order to refresh their memories and ascertain this or that 
detail of the scene to be reproduced. It is no less certain that they 
questioned their employers and tried to meet the demands and preferen- 
ces of their clients. Alongside the literary tradition recorded in the 
“Lives” of the period, there was also an oral tradition, publically 
widespread, which had to be taken into account. There was necessarily 
much interaction between the two. The artists drew inspiration from the 
texts, but the texts in turn were influenced by the works created by the 
sculptors. 

An old Indian belief, probably earlier than any carved representation, 
claims that perfectly enlightened Buddhas and Cakravartin Kings are 
endowed with the thirty-two physical marks of a “Great Man” (mahdpu- 
rusalaksana). The list of them is attested to in the earliest canonical 
works, such as the Mahdpaddanasuttanta (Digha, Il, pp. 17-19; cf. 
Mahdavadanasitra, ed. WALDSCHMIDT, p. 101 sq.), Lakkhanasuttanta 
(Digha, III, pp. 143-4), Brahmdyusuttanta (Majjhima, Il, pp. 136-7), 
etc.*?. In the terms of one of those marks, the Buddha is jalangulihasta- 
pada, i.e. his fingers and toes are marked with a net. The net in question 
probably designates the veinous network which grooves the hand, the 
red lines of which appear when the hand is held towards sunlight. 

However, in several fists which I have recorded elsewhere*3, we find 
another explanation : jala, web, does not mean a veinous network but a 


+2 Other references in Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 1, p. 271, n.2. 
* Ibid., p. 274, note. 
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membrane, and the epithet jaldngulihastapdda is glossed by the peri- 
phrase rajahamsavaj jalavanaddhangulipanipadata, “‘\ike the royal swan 
the digits of whose feet are linked by a membrane’’. 

The semantic glide of the term jdla, passing from the meaning of 
network to that of membrane and which would relegate the Buddha to 
the genus of palmipeds, can be explained by a mistaken interpretation in 
the sculptures**. The technica} process of welding the fingers of statues, 
the hands of which are separate from the body and extended, with the 
sole aim of making them more solid, led to the Buddha being given 
webbed hands and feet, and in the end the texts confirmed that 
whimsical explanation. Again similarly, the turban which adorns the 
head of a statue was interpreted as being a cranial protuberance (usnisa), 
and the precious stone set in the middle of the brow passed for a natural 
tuft of white hair (arna) between the eyebrows. 

In order to explain the bas-reliefs, which were difficult to interpret, 
there was no hesitation in altering the original legend and adding new 
details to it. Thus, a panel at Loriyan-Tangai** representing the Budddha’s 
descent at SamkaSya introduces, to the left of the viewer, a royal 
personage shielded by an emblematic parasol and seated on a richly 
caparisoned elephant. This can only be Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
or Udayana, the king of Kausambi, who came on purpose to Samkasya 
to welcome the Buddha on his descent from the TrayastrimSa heaven. 
However, this explanation would be too easy, and a whole series of 
texts*® inform us that the enigmatic person is none other than the nun 
Utpalavarna. She had also come to Samkasya, disguised as a cakravar- 
tin king so that she could make her way to the front row and be the first 
to greet the Buddha. The explanation given here is doubtless only a 
modification of the original version of the legend caused by this type of 
bas-relief. 

4. Borrowings from outside sources. — The early sutras contain 
considerable sections of the life of the Buddha repeated in part and 


44 This question has been discussed by A. Foucuer, J.N. BANERJEA, W.F. STUTTERHEIM 
and A.K. CooMARASWAMY. Summary of the controversy in Traité..., I, p. 273, note. 

45 A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, I, p. 540, fig. 265. 

46 ASokavadana (Tsa a han, T 99, ch. 23, p. 169c; T 2042, ch. 2, p. 1055; T 2043, ch. 3, 
p. 1405; Divya, p. 401); Tséng i a han, T 125, ch. 28, p. 707c; Karmavibhanga Comm., ed. 
S. Lévi, pp. 159-60. — The Buddha did not at all appreciate the nun’s alacrity and declared 
that Subhuti, who had remained calmly in his cave on the Grdhrakitaparvata meditating 
on universal emptiness, had been the first to greet him : T 125, ch. 28, p. 707c; T 198, ch. 2, 
p. 185c; T 694, ch. 1, pp. 792c-793a; T 1507, ch. 3, pp. 37c-38a; T 1509, ch. 11, p. 137a; 
T 2087, ch. 4, p. 8930. 
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completed by the Vinayas. If some later Vinayas or those that were 
closed later, such as that of the Millasarvastivadins, added greatly to the 
legend, the Pali Vinaya, the most restrained of them all, remains in line 
with the early biographical sutras. It might be suggested that the most 
characteristic events in Sakyamuni’s life were already fixed by the end of 
the Magadhan period, at which time Buddhism did no more than 
vegetate in the region of the Middle Ganges. 

Later, under the Mauryas and Sungas, the Good Law made a 
spiritual conquest of the whole of India and, in the North-West, its 
adherents entered into prolonged contact with Western civilizations 
represented by the Macedonian conquerors, the Seleucid officials and, 
lastly, the Indo-Greeks in Bactria and the Punjab. The Saka-Pahlavas 
who replaced the Indo-Greeks in the Indus basin also considered 
themselves as representatives of Hellenic culture. That some fusion 
occurred in the field of ideas and traditions between the Eastern and 
Western worlds cannot be doubted. Extreme though Indian xenophobia 
was, it could not prevent the circulation and exchange of ideas. As we 
remarked above (pp. 441-442), stories from the inexhaustible Greek 
repertory could not fail to amuse the Indians, no more than could 
Indian folklore leave the foreigners uninterested. 

The exchange of ideas increased even more during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, under the Kusana dynasty which united 
under its sceptre Iranian, Indian and Serindian territories and was in 
constant contact with the Mediterranean West. It was precisely during 
this period that the “Lives” of the Buddha proliferated which, while 
repeating earlier facts, embellished the account with new details and 
unprecedented episodes. Without the slightest concern for historical 
truth, they invented or welcomed anything that could glorify the person 
of the Master, both during his last life as well as throughout his former 
existences. 

Some people have suggested that there might be similarities between 
the many revised, enlarged editions of the life of the Buddha and 
Western sources. Such-and-such an episode might recall a story by 
Herodotus*’, a Jewish tale*®, a passage from the canonical or apocry- 
phal Gospels*®, or might translate an ancient myth inspired in our 


47M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, U1, pp. 127 n., 135, 136 n. 

*° K. Mitra, Some Tales of Ancient Israel, their Originals and Parallels, \HQ, XIX, 
1943, pp. 225-33; 344-54. 

«9 A description and bibliography in E.J. THomas, The Life of Buddha, pp. 237-48, 287- 
8; M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, 1, pp. 402-23. 
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Aryan ancestors by the grandiose spectacles of nature or again might 
emerge from the ancient heritage common to the human species, the 
original mumblings of which are to be sought among savages, Melane- 
sians or others*°. 

Without getting involved in that path, we will note only two things. 
The biographical fragments incorporated in the early siitras — which 
fragments have been analysed above (p. 648) —, do not betray any 
foreign influence. In contrast, if certain episodes of secondary impor- 
tance introduced into the Lives of the Buddha at the beginning of the 
Christian era suggest a parallel with a Western source and if we glimpse 
the possibility of an influence, the latter, for reasons of chronology, 
should be credited to the West rather than the East*?. 

It is necessary to study each particular case in order to know first 
whether a parallel exists and, secondly, whether it can be explained only 
by a borrowing from an outside source. 


Nowhere in the casgppnical sources is there a question of a presentation at a 
temple. However, according to the Legend of Asoka (Divya, p. 391; T 99, 
ch. 23, p. 166c; T 2042, ch. 2, p. 103c; T 2043, ch. 2, p. 137a), the Bodhisattva, at 
the time of his birth, was taken to Kapilavastu, to the temple of the gods 
(devakula) in order to pay homage to the god Sakyavardha ‘Prosperity of the 
Sakyas”; when he entered, all the deities fell at the Bodhisattva’s feet and, 
because of that, Suddhodana gave him the name of Devatideva, ‘god superior 
to the gods”. — In the Malasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1450, ch. 2, p. 108c), the Yaksa 
Sakyavardhana, seeing from afar the Bodhisattva approaching the pagoda, rose 
from his seat, prostrated himself full length on the ground and bowed his head 
before the Bodhisattva’s feet. — In the Mahdvastu (II, p. 26), it is the goddess 
Abhaya “Fearless” who bows down before the Bodhisattva. — The Lalitavistara 
(pp. 118-20) gives more details : No sooner has the Bodhisattva placed the sole 
of his right foot in the temple than, although inanimate, the images of the gods 
— namely, those of Siva, Skanda, Narayana, Kuvera, Candra, Surya, Vaisra- 
vana, Sakra, Brahma, Lokapala, etc. — all rose from their places and fell at the 
Bodhisattva’s feet... The deities represented in images all appeared in person and 
sang a hymn in his honour... That is how thirty-two hundred thousand deities 
received the call to supreme and perfect Enlightenment. — Finally, Hstian tsang 
(T 2087, ch. 6, p. 902a) was still able to visit the temple in Kapilavastu where the 
Bodhisattva was presented to the gods in accordance with Sakyan custom. When 
the infant entered the temple, the stone statue descended from its throne in order 
to pay homage to him; it returned to its place when the prince left the shrine. 


5° See in A. Foucuer, Les Vies antérieures du Bouddha, pp. 3-7, a criticism of the 
positions formerly adopted by the school of comparative mythology on the one hand, and 
the anthropological schoo! on the other. 

53! Cf. A. Foucuer, La Vie du Bouddha, pp. 20-1, 36, 57, etc. 
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This legend has been compared with a passage in the Pseudo-Matthew 
concerning the flight to Egypt : 


The Virgin and Child entered a town known as Sotinen; and because they 
knew no one of whom to ask hospitality, they entered the temple which the 
Egyptians call Capitol. In that temple were placed 365 idols to each of which in 
turn sacrilegious honour was paid every day of the year. When the blessed Mary 
entered the temple with the small child, all the idols toppled to the ground... 
And then was accomplished the word of the prophet Isaiah (XIX, 1) : “Behold 
the Lord rideth on a swift cloud... and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his 
presence” 5?, 


The presentation of the new-born at a temple, imposed by Jewish law, 
is not part of the Indian rites specified on the occasion of births. Hsitian 
tsang tells us that it was a custom of the Sakyas. Nevertheless, we can 
but think that a presentation at a temple is more appropriate to a 
Judaeo-Christian text than an Indian one. That being so, to infer a 
dependence of.the latter on the former is but a step. However, before 
taking this step, it is appropriate to note the basic opposition between 
the theses face to face. The Indian tradition is unanimous in presenting 
the Buddha as the “instructor of gods and men” (Sasta devamanusya- 
nam). Although he did not on that account neglect beings in the other 
destinies, the hell-born, animals and pretas, nor even the hybrid 
creatures classed in the sixth destiny (Nagas, Asuras, Amanusyas), the 
Buddha preferred to address the gods and mankind in order to show 
them the way, teach them what should be done and what should not be 
done, and what is good and bad, since the gods and mankind are the 
most capable of understanding and following his advice. Far from 
fighting the gods, the Buddha wished to convert and lead them to take 
the threefold refuge in him. His visit to the temple in Kapilavastu had 
no other aim and effect than to make the guardian deities of the Sakyas 
acknowledge his superiority and conform to his teachings. Very different 
is the attitude attributed to the Child-God by the Pseudo-Matthew : it is 
no longer a matter of compromising with the deities, but of destroying 
the image of false gods and sweeping away the works of pagans. 

Among the parallels drawn between the Gospels and the Buddhist 
texts, the most striking is that of the old man Asita, the ‘Buddhist 
Simeon”. The text of Saint Luke (II, 25-35) is remarkable for its sobriety : 


And behold there was a man in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon; and the 
same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel, and the 


52 Cf. C. TiscHENDORF, Evangelia apocrypha, Leipzig, 1853, p. 85; tr. A. FOUCHER, La 
Vie du Bouddha, p. 55. 
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Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost 
that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he came 
by the Spirit into the temple; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to 
do for him after the custom of the law, then took he him up in his arms, and 
blessed God, and said, ‘‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel’. And Joseph and his mother marvelled at those 
things which were spoken of him. And Simeon blessed them, and said unto 
Mary his mother, “Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken against; yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also, that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed”’. 


The child Jesus is presented to Yahweh by a temple priest who 
receives a fee of five shekels (Numbers, XVIII, 15-16) and proclaims the 
redemption of the new-born child of Israel. Simeon, who is not a priest, 
does not take part in the ceremony. His rdle is that of a mere individual, 
and his intervention is not requested by the parents-of Jesus. While the 
text of the Gospel informs us of the exact age of Anna the prophetess — 
eighty-four years —, it is silent about that of Simeon; it presents him 
merely as a just and devout man awaiting the Messiah and inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. It was under the impulse of the Holy Ghost that 
Simeon was in the temple at the time when Joseph and Mary brought 
the Child to the temple in Jerusalem to perform for him the prescrip- 
tions of the Jaw. 

On his own initiative, Simeon takes the child in his arms, and blesses 
God. His first words are a canticle of thanksgiving : Simeon can die in 
peace now that he has seen with his own eyes the salvation prepared by 
God before the face of all people, a salvation which is both a light for 
the Gentiles and, a glory for Israel. The parents are lost in admiration 
but Simeon’s words do not tell them anything they did not know before, 
for they had been informed by the previous events. 

As a second step, Simeon ‘‘blesses” (ebAOynoEVv) or congratulates the 
parents and announces to Mary that the new-born child will be exposed 
to contradictions — in which Mary will take part —, such contradict- 
ions will reveal the profound aspirations of many people and will 
culminate in the downfall of some and the rise of others. However, it 
was already known from Isaiah (VIII, 14) that the Lord would be a 
stumbling-block and a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, a gin 
and a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

The episode of Asita narrated by the Buddhist texts only remotely 
resembles the scene from the Gospel. The numerous sources which 
mention it have not yet been studied in detail, but J.W. de Jong has 
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devoted a profound investigation, which is a model of its kind, to three 
versions of the Lalitavistara5>. 

The old Mahapadanasutra presents the drawing up of the horoscope 
as an obligatory event in the legend of the Buddhas. On the birth of the 
Bodhisattva, his retinue has the new-born boy’s horoscope drawn up in 
accordance with ancient Indian custom. This is not an astrological 
process based on the position of the stars at the time of birth, but a 
physical examination of the child which enables his future to be fore- 
seen. The king alone (Skt. recension) ‘5*, or through the intermediary of 
brahmins skilled in signs (Pali version) **, discovers the thirty-two physi- 
cal marks of a Great Man (mahdpurusalaksana) on his son’s body. A 
man with such marks will become a Universal Monarch if he remains in 
the world; if he takes up the religious life, he will become a Buddha. 
Faced with these two eventualities, the brahmins and gods are perplex- 
ed. 

Several “Lives” of the Buddha claim that on that occasion the aged 
recluse Asita intervened to fix the family’s ideas firmly and predict the 
future accession of Sakyamuni to Buddahood. 

In texts translated into Chinese before 450 A.D.°*, Asita goes alone 
to Kapilavastu; he arrives from the Himalayas or from the kingdom of 
Suddhodana. In texts translated into Chinese after 580 A.D.57, as well 
as all the Sanskrit and Pali sources5®, he is accompanied on his journey 
by his nephew Naradatta, sometimes identified as Mahakatyayana, the 
future missionary in Avanti. In that case, he comes, not from the 
Himalayas, but from the Vindhya mountains situated to the south of 
Avanti. 


53 J.W. pr JONG, L’‘épisode d’Asita dans le Lalitavistara, Asiatica, Festschrift F. Weller, 
Leipzig, 1954, pp. 312-25. 

54 Mahapadanasitra, ed. E. WALDSCHMIDT, p. 94, n.2. 

58 Digha, Il, p. 16. 

°° Hsiu hsing pén ch’i ching, T 184, ch. 1, pp. 464a 28-465a 11; Tai tzu jui ying pén ch’i 
ching, T 185, ch. I, p. 474a 4-25; Fo shuo p’u yao ching, T 186, ch. 2, pp. 495d 4-496b 15; 
P’u sa pén ch’i ching, T 188, p. 618a 26-5 6; Kuo ch’t hsien tsai yin kuo ching, T 189, ch. 1, 
Pp. 626c 12-627c¢ 3; Fo so hsing tsan, T 192, ch. 1, pp. 2c 2-3c 1; Fo pén hsing ching, 
T 193, ch. 12, pp. 60b I-61c¢ 16; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 29, p. 2745; Translations of the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra, T 374, ch. 27, p. 5286, T 375, ch. 26, p. 773a. 

5” Fang kuang ta chuang yen ching, T 187, ch. 3, pp. $565 12-557c 22; Fo pén hsing chi 
ching, T 190, ch. 9-10, pp. 6936 23-701a 19; Chung hsii mo ho ti ching, T 191, ch. 3, 
pp. 939c 12-941c 10; Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, ch. 2-3, pp. 108a@ 18-1105 8; T 1451, ch. 20, 
Pp. 2984 18-299¢ 7. 

’® Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa, I, 81; Lalitavistara, pp. 101-8; Mahavastu, II, pp. 30-45; 
Nalakasutta in Suttanipata, 679-723; Nidanakatha, pp. 54-5. 
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The Buddhist texts, while not always agreeing over details, describe 
Asita’s venture complacently and rather verbosely °° : 


On the birth of the Bodhisattva, the great csi Asita perceived a number of 
marvels, prodigies and miracles. In the sky the Sons-of-the-gods, full of joy, ran 
hither and thither, waving their sashes. Encompassing the whole of India with 
his divine eye, Asita observed that in the house of Suddhodana, in the town of 
Kapilavastu, a young prince had been born with his body adorned with the 
thirty-two marks characteristic of a Great Man. Then the great rsi, soaring into 
the sky as would a swan, flew towards Kapilavastu. Once he had arrived, he 
withdrew his supernormal power, entered the great town of Kapilavastu on foot 
and went to the residence of King Suddhodana. The gate-keeper informed the 
king of this unexpected visit : ‘Know, sire, that a very aged rsi is standing at the 
gate and asks to see the king”. Suddhodana gave the recluse the best of 
welcomes and asked him why he had come. Thus questioned, Asita replied to the 
king : “A son has been born to you, O great king, what brings me here is a 
desire to see him’’. The king said : ‘The young prince is sleeping, O great rsi, be 
patient for a while until he awakens’’. The rsi said : “Such great men, O great 
king, do not sleep for long; such virtuous men are accustomed to remain 
awake”’, 

Thereupon, the Bodhisattva, through condescension for the great rsa Asita, 
made a sign that he was awate, and King Suddhodana took the young prince in 
both hands and presented him to the great rsi Asita. When the latter examined 
the Bodhisattva and saw that his body was adorned with the thirty-two marks of 
a Great Man, he exlaimed : “Truly it is a wondrous personality that has 
appeared in this world!” Rising from his seat and bowing, he prostrated himself 
at the Bodhisattva’s feet; then, he walked around him keeping him to the right, 
took him in his lap and contemplated him. 

Thereupon, he began to wail and weep and heave great sighs. On seeing 
which, King Suddhodana, shaking all over, said to the great rsi Asita : “Why do 
you wail and weep and heave great sighs? Let us hope that nothing threatens the 
child!’ Asita replied : “It is not for the young prince that I weep, and nothing 
threatens him. No, it is for myself that I weep. — And why is that? — It is 
because, O great king, I am already very old and worn out by age; the young 
prince Sarvarthasiddha will not fail to be enlightened by supreme and perfect 
Enlightenment, and once he has become perfectly enlightened, he will set the 
peerless Wheel of the Law in motion. For the welfare and happiness of the 
world, including the gods, he will teach the beneficial Law. [Then follows a list of 
all the categories of beings who, without exception, will benefit from that 
teaching]. This young prince will cause hundreds of thousands of millions of 
myriads of millions of beings to cross to the other shore of the ocean of rebirth 
and will establish them in the Deathless. When I tell myself that I will not see 
that jewel of a Buddha, then, O great king, I weep and, greatly distressed at 
heart, I sigh deeply”. 

King Suddhodana in turn prostrated himself at the feet of the Bodhisattva 


59 We summarize here the Sanskrit version of the Lalitavistara, ed. S. LEFMANN, 
pp. 101-8, translated in full by A. Foucner, La Vie du Bouddha, pp. 61-3. 
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and paid homage to him. Then the great rsi Asita, thanks to his supernormal 
power, flew away through the air and returned to his hermitage. 


The texts listed above (p. 672, nn. 57-8) introduced Naradatta into the 
episode of Asita. The great rsi was dwelling on his mountain in the 
company of Naradatta, his sister’s son, and it was in his company that 
he flew to Kapilavastu. The presence of the nephew in question can be 
noted on the bas-reliefs in Gandhara. The introduction of this new 
character into the most recent texts results from an interaction between 
the Buddhist legend and the ancient Indian tradition. Asita and Nara- 
datta were already known to the Vedic texts®° and closely associated by 
the Mahabharata (XII, 267) which records a conversation between 
Narada and Devala Asita on ‘the origin and destruction of creatures 
(bhitanam prabhavapyayam). Asita’s visit to Kapilavastu sufficed to give 
him a place in the Buddhist texts and, in order to confer a similar 
honour on Narada, the Vedic sage, various sources had no hesitation in 
identifying him with the famous Mahakatydyana, the missionary in 
Avanti®!. 

Nobody would dream of denying the parity of the situations described 
by the Gospel text on the one hand and the Buddhist sources on the 
other. In both cases, there are declarations or predictions made by an 
old man concerning the marvellous future of a new-born child. Once this 
basic concordance has been accepted, it must be recognized that all the 
details are radically dissimilar. 

Simeon is a person inspired by the Holy Ghost and who, under the 
impulse of the Spirit (év nvebpatt), goes to the temple in Jerusalem to 
welcome the Infant Jesus. Seeing God’s salvation in that child, he 
rejoices and thanks the Lord, for now he can die in peace. He announces 
to Mary that the child will be exposed to contradictions and that his 
coming will be the downfall of some and the rise of others. 

Asita is an aged rsi whose practice of yoga has given him possession 
of supernormal powers. Discovering with his “divine eye” the birth of 
the Bodhisattva, he flies through the air (vihdyasad) to Suddhodana’s 
palace in Kapilavastu. The king does not as yet know whether his son, 
endowed with the thirty-two marks, will be a Universal Monarch or a 
Buddha. Asita examines the child and, far from rejoicing, bursts into 


6° Cf. MACDONELL and KEITH, Vedic Index, s.v. Asita and Narada; CALAND, Jaiminiya- 
Brahamana, s.v. Asita Daivala. 

6! T 191, ch. 3, p. 94lc 9; T 1450, ch. 3, p. 1105 3-4; T 1451, ch. 20, p. 299c 6; 
Mahavastu, II, p. 43, 1.2; FTE, p. 386, 1.8. 
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tears, because he is too old to hope to be a witness of the future 
Enlightenment of the young prince. For he knows and predicts that 
Siddhartha will one day be a fully Enlightened Buddha and will set the 
Wheel of the Law in motion. However, that teaching will not culminate 
in the loss of some and gain of others; it will profit all beings without 
distinction. Whatever their personal! dispositions, gods and humans by 
the thousands will be established beyond the ocean of rebirth and in the 
deathiess. 

More divergent viewpoints could hardly be imagined. [f the later 
introduction of Naradatta into the plot of the story shows that the 
Buddhist traditions concerning Asita evolved within the Indian frame- 
work, no outside influence, that of the Mediterranean world in particu- 
lar, can be discerned. 

A comparative study of Buddhist texts and Christian sources shows 
that the two traditions do not move on the same level. “If, instead of 
reasoning in the abstract’’, wrote A. Foucher, ‘‘you compare the corres- 
ponding passages and no sectarian partiality clouds your critical sense, 
you will note that, beneath the apparent conformity in preoccupations 
or situations, neither the letter nor (which is still more important) the 
spirit of the two texts, once placed side by side, resemble each other at 
all. As you continue with your reading, the supposed analogy fades and 
finally disappears. It was only a fantom which vanished the moment one 
tried to grasp it; and since this experience is repeated each time, one is 
forced to conclude that the two traditions are absolutely indepen- 
dent’’®?, 

With regard to the tales, fables and apologues used to advantage by 
both India and her immediate or distant neighbours, comparison is 
easier. Each little story in fact has a “‘moral” which is sufficient to 
authenticate it. But how can it be decided which is the borrower and 
which the lender? Establishing any priority comes up against insur- 
mountable difficulties. One and the same story may have been invented 
independently by various narrators. It could also have been passed by 
word of mouth from one end of the world to the other. How can it be 
recognized after passing through all those intermediaries and how can 
we be sure we possess all the known versions? 

An identical moral can be taught in such diverse ways that we often 
hesitate to establish a link between the various developments it has 
provoked. Here, for example, is a story by Herodotus (VI, 129-30) 
which has been compared to an old Pali jataka. 


62 After A. Foucuer, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 21. 
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Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, wishing to give the hand of his 
daughter Agariste in marriage, invited a number of suitors of Greek 
origin to his court. For a year, he entertained them magnificently and 
tested them in every way. He did not hide his preference for Hippoclei- 
des, a Phyle-member from Athens. During the final banquet when 
Cleisthenes had to make his choice, the suitors took part in musical 
competitions and held matches of polite conversation. 


Hippocleides, continues Herodotus, held the attention of the public strongly. 
He asked the flute player to play him a dance tune; the flutist obeyed, and 
Hippocleides began to dance. He was, I suppose, personally satisfied with his 
dancing, but Cleisthenes, on seeing that performance, took umbrage at every- 
thing that was going on. After stopping for a while, Hippocleides ordered a table 
to be brought into the hall and, when the table had arrived, he began to perform 
Laconian miming dances on it, then other Athenian ones; and, in the third place, 
resting his head on the table, he waved his legs in the air... When Cleisthenes 
saw him behaving like that, unable to contain himself, he said : “Son of 
Teisandros, your dancing has just lost you your marriage”. To which Hippoclei- 
des replied : “Hippocleides doesn’t care!” That is where that expression comes 
from®, 


The Naccajataka (Pali Jataka, No. 32, I, pp. 207-8) narrates a story of 
the same type, but this time in the form of a fable : 


During the first cosmic period, the swan Suvanna, elected king of the birds, 
invited his daughter to choose a husband. All the birds assembled on the 
Himavat. The princess examined them in turn and her choice fell on a peacock, 
because of the bird’s magnificent colours. Overcome with joy, the peacock 
spread his tail and began to dance, shamelessly exposing his nakedness to the 
eyes of all. The king of the birds, shocked by that lack of modesty, gave his 
daughter to a young swan. 


This fable was related by the Buddha in connection with a young 
monk who had bared himself before his colleagues. It is depicted, with 
the name of Hamsajataka, on a bas-relief at the Bharhut stipa (CUNNIN- 
GHAM, Bhdarhut, pl. XXVII, 11). 

Despite the identity of the situations, a connection between Herodo- 
tus’ tale and the Indian fable remains doubtful. 

However, it happens that the identity of the situations is increased by 
a close concordance in the details of the account. The Ucchangajataka of 
the Pali collection (Jataka, No. 67, I, pp. 306-7) tells how in the 
kingdom of Kosala, three farmers, busy tilling a field, were taken to be 
thieves, arrested and led before the king. As the king was about to give 


®3 Translation after LEGRAND, vol. 6, p. 120. 
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judgement, a woman presented herself at the palace and, in tears, asked 
to be given protective covering (acchadana). The king gave her a cloak 
(sdtaka). The woman refused it : the protective covering she wanted was 
not a cloak, but a husband (samika). Touched by that reply, the king 
asked what her relationship was with the three prisoners. “The first’, 
she said, “is my husband, the second is my brother and the third is my 
son’. The king declared that he was disposed to pardon one of the three 
and asked the woman to choose the one she wanted. She answered : ‘“‘O 
king, in the course of my life, I could still find a husband and have a 
son; but, since my parents are dead, another brother would be impos- 
sible to find; therefore, give me my brother, O king’’. Charmed by that 
reply, the sovereign released the three farmers. 

The Indian woman’s answer coincides in every detail with that given 
to Darius by the wife of Intaphernes (Herodotus, III, 119) : ‘O king, I 
could have another husband, if the deity wishes it, and other children if I 
lose these; but my father and mother no longer being in this world, it is 
quite impossible for me to have another brother”. The same reasoning is 
placed by Sophocles, or an interpolator, in the mouth of Antigone 
(verses 905-912). 

It seems hard to believe that such a circumstantial anecdote could 
have been invented twice; but it is practically impossible to know which 
came first. Exegeticists have opted successively for a Greek, Indian, 
Persian or Perso-Indian origin®. 

The same story, depending on whether it appears in a Western or Indian 
source, is presented in a different light and is subject to diametrically 
opposed interpretations. 

A small bas-relief, probably from the excavations at Mardan, in 
Gandhara, depicts, before the walls of a fortified city, four persons, and 
a horse mounted on a small chariot with rollers®*. To the left of the 
relief, in front of the city gate, a woman is standing with her arms raised 
to the sky in a sign of distress or astonishment; naked to the waist, she is 
wearing a double necklet, and heavy bracelets encircle her arms; she is, 
it seems, wearing a mural crown on her head. The second person is a 
man of mature age, dressed in a chlamys knotted over his tunic with 
caligae on his feet; with both hands, he is driving a pike into the horse’s 


64 Cf. M. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, II, p. 136, n.t. 

63 H. Harcreaves, ARArc. Surv., 1923-24, p. 125; J.P. VoGet, Ann. Bibl. of Indian 
Arch., II, 1927, pp. 6 sq.; J. ALLAN, A tabula iliaca from Gandhdra, Journ. Hell. St., LXVI, 
1946, pp. 21-3; A. Foucuer, Le cheval de Troie au Gandhéra, AIBCR, Oct.-Dec. 1950, 
pp. 407-12; O. HANSEN, Ein nicht identifiziertes Gandhararelief, Beitrage zur ind. Philo]. und 
Altertumskunde, VII, 1951, pp. 192-7. 
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breast, with the clear aim of forbidding it entry into the town. The horse 
occupies the centre of the bas-relief. Between the wall and the horse, one 
can see a bearded old man, half hidden by the animal’s right flank. 
Finally, to the extreme right of the bas-relief, a young man is standing, 
pushing at the horse’s rump with both hands. 

Although the smali horse, mounted on a chariot, evokes the idea of a 
child’s toy rather than a terrifying stratagem of war, Hellenists have no 
hesitation in identifying the Gandharan bas-relief as a tabula iliaca, a 
servile copy of a Graeco-Roman model. The scene depicted takes place 
before Troy and the Skaian Gate, and classical memories enable us to 
identify in turn Cassandra vainly raising her hands to the sky in a 
gesture of impotence, Laoco6n striking the cavernous flanks of the 
wooden animal, Priam, the old king of Troy, and finally, the perfidious 
Sinon, left behind by the Greeks to lull the Trojans’ trust. Need we 
recall, in support of this identification, the well-known passage in the 
Orationes of Dio of Prusa (ed. Dinporrr, II, p. 165) in the words of 
which “the Homeric epic was also sung by the Indians, when they had 
translated it into their own dialect and language’’? 

However, the Trojan legend has its Indian counterpart in the legend 
of the wooden elephant of Pradyota, king of Avanti (Dhammapada 
Comm., I, pp. 192-3; Pratijidyaugandharayana of Bhasa, Kathdsaritsa- 
gara, II, ch. 12). While not denying that the origin of the bas-relief 
should be sought “in a more or less direct imitation of one of those 
illustrations of the Homeric epic which were in circulation in the first 
century of the Christian era in the Mediterranean basin”, Indologists 
believe they can see in it ‘an Indian plagiarism of the classical legend” 
(after FOUCHER). In other words, the tabula iliaca was transformed into 
a jataka. The besieged town was not Troy, but Varanasi, the favourite 
city of the jataka literature. The female person who defends the gate is a 
nagara-devata, the guardian goddess of the city. The bearded old man is 
Brahmadatta, the king of Varanasi. The young man who is pushing the 
horse towards the town is the malign Devadatta. As for the main 

752. character, who is piercing the horse’s breast, he can be none other than 
the Bodhisattva himself. Since the future Buddha is always victorious, 
we can justifiably conclude that, unlike the Trojan city, the Indian town 
easily triumphed over the war stratagem and the famous wooden 
monster was revealed to be as harmless as a mere child’s toy. 

This reconstruction of the jataka, attempted by Indologists, will 
remain hypothetical as long as no written document can be found to 
support it. However, it had to be mentioned it here, since once again it 
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illustrates the skill displayed by the Indians in assimilating foreign 
legends to the point of making them unrecognizable. 

5. The distant journeys of the Buddha. — Another cause contributed 
even more to the development of the legend of the Buddha : the desire 
of distant regions, which did not come under the influence of the religion 
until late, to have been visited by the Master as well. To judge from the 
early sources, the farthest Sakyamuni ever reached in the west was 
Verafija, a small place near Mathura®®; later, however, many journeys 
are attributed to him, both in India and abroad. 

a. We saw above (pp. 334-335) how Gandhara claimed to have been 
the setting of former lives of the Bodhisattva; now it is claimed that 
Sakyamuni went there in person. Of all the apocryphal journeys attribu- 
ted to the Buddha, the most notable is the one he is supposed to have 
undertaken in North-West India°’. 

The first part, made in the company of Ananda, consisted of six stages : 
Hastinapura (former Kuru capital), Mahanagara, Srughna (District of 
Sugh), Brahmanagrama (on the western border of MadhyadeSa), K4la- 
nagara and finally Rotffaka, on the eastern bank of the Indus. No 
outstanding event marked this part of the itinerary. 

Leaving Ananda in Rohitaka, the Buddha continued on his way in 
the company of the Yaksa Vajrapani*, his compulsory bodyguard in the 
western districts. The second part of the journey was made through 
Uddiyana and Gandhara, and consisted of no less than sixteen stops. 
Having crossed the Indus at Udabhanda (Und), the Buddha went 
through the Shahkot pass near the ‘“‘Monastery of the Rsi (EkaSriga)’, 
ascended the left bank of the Swat to its source and tamed the dragon 
Apalala. Retracing his steps, he reached Dhanyapura or Mangalapura 
(Manglaor), where he converted the mother of King Uttarasena. Four 
further stages southwards brought him close to Nagarahara (Jelalabad) : 
in Palitakiita, he converted the dragons Gopalaka and Uccataka and left 
his shadow in their cave; that ‘““‘Cave of the Shadow’, as it is called, was 


66 Vinaya, II], pp. 1-11; Dhammapada Comm., II, p. 153; Anguttara, IV, p. 172. 

67 Qn the journey to the North-West, the main sources are the Legend of Asoka 
(Divya, p. 348; T 99, ch. 23, p. 1655; T 2042, ch. 1, p. 1026; T 2043, ch. 2, p. 1355); the 
Milasarv. Vin. (Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 1, pp. xvu-xvim, 1-17; T 1448, ch. 9-10, 
pp. 37c-43c; tr. by J. Przy.tuski, JA, 1914, pp. 495-522); the Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 9, 
p. 1266, tr. by E. LaMorte, Traité, I, pp. 547 sq.; the Avadanakalpalata, ch. 54-57 (ed. S.C. 
Das, II, pp. 110-51); the Memoirs of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 858a); Sung 
Yiin (T 2092, ch. 5, p. 1020a); Hsiian tsang (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 882c sq.). See also BEFEO, 
XXIV, 1924, pp. 36-43; XLIV, 1951, pp. 152-8; C. Soper, Aspects of Light Symbolism in 
Gandhdran Sculpture, Artibus Asiae, XII, 1949, pp. 252-83, 314-30; XHI, 1950, pp. 63-85. 
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a centre of pilgrimage for centuries. Reaching the Indus in short stages, 
the Buddha also stopped in Nandivardhana, between Jelalabad and 
Peshawar; there he converted King Bhavadeva and, in a pool near the 
town, left an image (pratima) of himself for the dragons ASvaka and 
Punarvasuka. At Kharjurika, a small village south of Peshawar, the 
Buddha announced to Vajrapani that ‘four hundred years after his 
Nirvana, King Kaniska of the Kusana dynasty will build on that spot a 
stiipa which will be known by the name of the Stipa of Kaniska”’ : this 
monument was discovered in 1908 in the tumuli at Shah-ji-ki Dheri; it 
contained the. famous reliquary of Kaniska. Crossing the Indus again, 
the Buddha returned to Rohitaka, thus ending the second part of his 
journey. 

After three days’ rest, he continued on his way in the company of 
Ananda and, by stages, reached the town of MathurA, visiting on the 
way the localities of Adirajya and Bhadraéva : these were probably the 
two Alexandrian establishments on the Jhelum : Nicaea-on-the-Hydaspes 
and Bucephala, but the Buddhist tradition connects them with the 
memory of the legendawy king Mahasammata. 

b. In the course of a journey to Kasmir, the Buddha won over the rsi 
Revata (in Chinese, Li yiieh or Li po t’o)®*. In honour of his guest, the 
latter erected a stipa containing some hair and nail clippings of the 
Buddha, as well as the large monastery of the Sailavihara, not far from 
Biratha, the capital. The Arhat-bhiksu Revata is well-known in the 
Kasmiri legend : he was accused of having stolen an ox and was thrown 
into prison; one of his disciples freed him and, to punish the Kasmirians 
for such a high-handed accusation, buried their capital under a shower 
of ash. 

c. At the invitation of Pirna and his brother, the Buddha, with five 
hundred disciples, flew to the port of Sirparaka, the capital of Northern 
Konkan°®. He stayed in the sandalwood pavilion built specially for him 
by Purna; on his return, he converted the dragons of the Narmada and 
left the imprint of his feet on the banks of the river. 

d. The Buddha’s three visits to Ceylon have already been mentioned 
earlier (p. 123). 


68 On Revata or Revataka, see Divya, p. 399 (cf. T 99, ch. 23, p. 169a-b; T 2042, ch. 2, 
p. 105a; T 2043, ch. 3, p. 139c); Chiu tsa p’i yi ching, T 206, ch. 1, p. 516a; Tsa pao tsang 
ching, T 203, ch. 2, p. 457b; Vibhasa, T 1545, ch. 125, pp. 654c-655b; Upadesa, T 1509, 
ch. 9, p. 126c; Avadanakalpalata, ch. 105 (ed. S.C. Das, II, p. 979). 

69 On the journey to South India at Piirna’s invitation, see Divya, pp. 46-55; Mulasarv. 
Vin., T 1448, ch. 3, pp. 146 23-17a 21; Majjhima Comm., V, pp. 90-2; Samyutta Comm., 
II, pp. 378-9. 
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The few journeys recorded here — and the list is not complete — will 
be enough to familiarize the reader with the literary style. During these 
various journeys, the Buddha no longer seeks to recruit monks for his 
order and limits his discourses to the strict minimum. He is more 
interested in the construction of stupas and building of monasteries than 
the conversion of minds; he predicts than preaches, and addresses Nagas 
and Yaksas rather than human beings. He is no longer the sramana 
Gautama of the early days, but a living advertisement for accompanied 
pilgrimages. 

6. The lineage of the Sakyas. — If the new holy lands considered it 
indispensable for their prestige to grant “‘citizenship” to the Buddha, the 
ruling families sought to include him in their genealogical tree and 
claimed to be blood relations of the Sakyan family. 

While brahmanical and Jaina sources attribute an obscure origin. to 
the Mauryas, the Buddhist texts declare that they were related to the 
Buddha’s family. After the massacre of the Sakyas by Viriidhaka, the 
Mauryas took refuge in the Himalayan region, where they founded 
Mauryanagara, the City of Peacocks. Its first king met his death at the 
hands of a neighbour; his widow fied in disguise to Puspapura (Patali- 
putra), and it was there that she gave birth to Candragupta’°. 

Other ruling families also claimed a blood tie with the Sakyas. When 
Virddhaka, the king of Kosala, set out to wage war against the Sakyas, 
the latter, who had taken the upasaka precepts, shut themselves up in 
Kapilavastu, determined to put up a passive resistance only. However, 
the Sakyan prince, Sambaka or Sama, was outside the town when this 
decision was made. He furiously attacked Viridhaka’s troops and put 
them to flight. When he wanted to return to Kapilavastu, the inhabi- 
tants repulsed him claiming that, by spilling enemy blood, he had 
broken the precepts. Sambaka therefore had to leave his country. 
Taking with him the relics of the Buddha, he went to the land of 
Bakuda where he erected a stiipa which took the name of Sambaka- 
stiipa. The population immediately chose him as their king”?. 

According to the oral traditions collected in Nepal and Uddiyana by 
Hsiian tsang, the resistance offered to Viridhaka was not the action of 
Sambaka alone, but of four Sakyan princes. The four heroes, banished 
by their compatriots, reached the Snow Mountains and the North-West 
region. The first was king of Wu chang na (Uddiyana), the second of Fan 


70 See above, pp. 218-9. 
71 Milasarv. Vin., T 1451, ch. 8, p. 240a sq.; Ekottaragama, T 125, ch. 26, p. 691c; 
Ch’u yao ching, T 212, ch. 3, p. 624c. 
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yen na (Bamyan), the third of Hi mo ta lo (Himatala, in Kasmir), the 
fourth of Shang mi (Sambi). The first of them, travelling on the back of 
a wild goose, finally arrived in Uddiyana, on Mount Lan pu lu, near the 
Dragon Lake (Aushiri valley). He married the daughter of a dragon, 
assassinated the king of Uddiyana and ruled in his stead. He had a son, 
Uttarasena, whose mother was converted by the Buddha and cured of 
her blindness7?. ; 

In the sixth century of the Christian era, that family still included 
among its descendants the Sramana Vimoksaprajiia. A native of Ud- 
diyana in North India, he came from the ksatriya nobility and was a 
descendant of the Sakya clan7?. As a missionary in China, he reached 
Lo yang in 516 and, from 541, worked at Yeh with Prajnaruci. 

The glorious lineage of the Sinhalese kings also goes back, at least-in 
part, to the Sakya family. If we believe the legend (Dpv., X, 1, sq.; Mhv., 
VIII, 18 sq.), the second sovereign Panduvasudeva (447-417 B.C.) 
married the Sakyan princess Bhaddakaccana, the daughter of Pandu, 
first cousin of the Buddha. Forsesing the fall of Kapilavastu when it was 
besieged by Virudhaka, Pandu left Nepal and settled with his family on 
the banks of the Ganges. Seven claimants disputed his daughter’s hand. 
Not knowing to whom to give her, Pandu made her enter a boat with 
thirty-two companions, some of whom wore the monastic robe. En- 
trusted to the winds, the boat finally reached Ceylon. Bhaddakaccana 
met King Panduvasudeva on the island, and. he took her to wife. 
Subsequently, the six brothers of Bhaddakaccana were reunited with 
their sister in Ceylon. This legend is possibly a duplicate of the disem- 
barkation in Ceylon of Samghamitta and her companions. 


THE BODHISATTVA OF THE FORMER LIVES. — It must be clearly recogni- 
zed that the legend of the Buddha had been so greatly enlarged upon 
that the devout public was saturated with it. Multiply as it might 
wonders and miracles, invent or borrow new episodes, the hero it was 
meant to glorify remained nonetheless a bhiksu, beardless, shaven 
headed and wearing the yellow robe, a brother of those innumerable 
religious who lined the roads, congested the streets and always engaged 
in seeking public alms. There is no doubt that those monks were 
examplars of all the virtues, albeit the “passive” virtues of renunciation 
and recollection, whom the people admired while not being able to 
imitate them. Here and there, among the considerably enlarged ranks of 
disciplined bhiksus, were some black sheep whose disorderly habits, 


72 Hsi yi chi, T 2087, ch. 6, p. 901c; ch. 3, p. 883d. 
73 K’ai yuan shih chiao mu lu, T 2154, ch. 6, p. 543d. 
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idleness, greed and quibbling were scandalous : in the blessed time of the 
Buddha, quarrels broke out among the monks in Kausambi, and we 
know the difficulties Asoka experienced in restoring harmony to the 
monks of the ASokarama. Among the strictly observant monks, circula- 
ted ascetics in rags, clothed in red, out and out vagabonds, penitents and 
wonder-workers. They sometimes looked ‘“‘demoniacal” or like ‘““demon- 
worshippers” (pisacillika), living in hollow trees or branches, carrying 
skulls as alms-bowls’*. In short, when approached by a religious, one 
never. knew exactly what to do. “What fault have I committed”, 
Katyayana asked King Pradyota, ‘that I am to be killed’? The king of 
Ujjain replied : ‘“‘Shaven-headed man, the sight of you brings misfortune, 
and that is why I wish to put you to death”. When the ship that was 
carrying Fa hsien to Canton was assailed by a violent storm, the 
brahmins who were on board took counsel : ‘The presence of this 
sramana brings misfortune upon us; we should disembark this beggar 
on the shore of an island in the sea’’7°. 

. Whether favourable or hostile to the monks, the people were particu- 
larly aware of disinterested and active deeds of virtue of which they 
themselves' were often the heroes : to the six years of austerities on the 
banks of the Nairafijana, they always preferred the charity of a Sibi who 
gave his flesh for a pigeon, the morality of a Sutasoma who preferred to 
die rather than break a promise, the patience of a Ksanti who un- 
derwent unjust torture without complaint, the vigour of a Mahatyagavat 
who,’in order to save his companions, vowed to empty the sea of water 
with his own hands, the meditation of a Sankha in whose topknot a bird 
laid its eggs and who remained immobile until the little ones flew away, 
the wisdom of the minister Govinda who succeeded in dividing Jam- 
budvipa into seven equal parts”®. 

Since people wanted stories in which they could recognize themselves; 
it was decided to tell them such stories and the religious literature was 
literally invaded by tales of the jataka (former lives of the future 
Buddha), of the avaddana (feats of the Bodhisattva and great holy ones of 
Buddhism) and of the vyakarana (explanations concerning the future) 
from which it appears that a present action is both a pledge of the past 
and a guarantee of the future, and that history is only a continual 
recommencement and occurs in accordance with the most strict laws of 
moral determinism. In fact, ‘‘actions do not perish even after hundreds 


7* Vinaya, I, p. 152; I, pp. 115, 134. 
7S J. Lecce, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886, p. 113. 
76 On these jatakas, see Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 1, pp. 255-67. 
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of millions of cosmic periods; encountering the complex of conditions 
and the favourable time, they fructify for their authors’, in the sense 
that ‘the maturation of entirely black actions is entirely black, that of 
entirely white actions is. entirely white, that of mixed actions is mix- 
ed”’77, 

Although rare in early sitras and the Pali Vinaya, the jataka stories 
progressively invade the Lives of the Buddha (Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu 
and Abhiniskramanasutra) and the biographical sections of the large 
Vinayas, such as that of the Milasarvastivadins. These stories were soon 
assembled in special collections compiled in prose, in verse or a mixture 
of the two. Among the Pali collections, we must mention the Jataka 
containing 547 stories of former lives, the Cariyapitaka which has 35, the 
Apadana which narrates the biographies of some 590 disciples (550 men 
and 40 women) In the same kind of literature, but compiled in Sanskrit, 
the Jatakamdla of Aryasira (34 jatakas), the AvadanaSataka (10 tens), 
the Divyadvadana (mostly extracted from the Malasarvdstivadin Vinaya), 
the Bhadrakalpavadana (34 legends), the Vicitrakarnikadvadana (32 stories), 
and the Avadanakalpalata (107 legends) which is a work by the poet 
Ksemendra in the eleventh century. All these texts have been repeated 
and translated in the Tibetan and Chinese Tripitakas which also contain 
many other texts the originals of which have been lost, such as, for 
example, in Tibetan, the Las brgya tham pa (Karmasataka), the Hdzans 
blun (Damamika, 51! stories) and, in Chinese, the Liu tu chi ching 
(T 152), the Shéng ching (T 154) and other collections to which Edouard 
Chavannes devoted his great work on the Cing cents contes et apologues 
extraits du Tripitaka chinois. 

Enthusiasm for the jatakas reached its climax in the middle of the 
second century B.C.; it was then that they were depicted wholesale on 
the bas-reliefs of sttpas at Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and doubtless Amara- 
vati, and that the golden legend attempted to set them in the districts of 
Gandhara, Uddiyana and the Western Punjab. 

In the centuries that followed, this taste persisted, but the number of 
jatakas painted or sculpted was considerably reduced : the repertory at 
Safict included no more than half a dozen; that of the Graeco-Buddhist 
school of Gandhdra and its extensions in Mathura, Nagarjunikonda, 
Goli, Ajanta and Aurangabad, is hardly any richer. The jatakas which 
remain known and appreciated. are the ViSvantara, Saddanta, Dipam- 
kara, Syama, Candra Kinnara, Ekasrnga, Sibi, Sasa, Vyaghri, Mandha- 


77 Stock phrases in the Avadanasataka, Divyavadana, etc. 
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tar and Sutasoma. The subjects dealt with on the Central Asian frescoes, 
particularly at Qizil, are much more numerous’®. 


Ill. — SECONDARY FORMS OF THE RELIGION 


Religious mentality is complex, especially in India. The deification of 
the Buddha and his elevation to the rank of “god superior to the gods” 
was not enough to satisfy all the aspirations of Buddhists. His person 
was surrounded with a veritable religion consisting of a mythology, a 
hagiography and a ritual of homage, only the broad outlines of which 
can be sketched here. 


THE GODS OF THE TRIPLE WORLD. — According to the Buddhist 
concepts mentioned earlier (pp. 32-33), the triple world — that of 
Desire, Subtle matter and of Formlessness — is inhabited by gods : the 
Devaloka includes the six classes of gods of the World of Desire; the 
Brahmaloka contains the seventeen classes of the Brahma gods distribu- 
ted in the four Dhyanas; finally, the formless gods inhabit the Ari- 
pyadhatu. 

This religious cosmology, which seems to have been instituted at the 
time of the most ancient texts, forms the setting in which the Buddha’s 
deeds are played out. The gods take part in this as spectators rather than 
actors : they surround the Buddha rather than serve him. 

As their name indicates, the Caturmaharajika-devas, the lower class 
of the Kamadevas, are four in number : Dhrtarastra, Virlidhaka, 
Virupaksa and Vaisravana. Their function is that of guardians of the 
world (lokapala)’° : each month, they go among mankind to examine 
their religious conduct and report on this to the Trayastrimsa gods®°. 
Having been converted by the Buddha in the circumstances related 
above (pp. 550-551), they were given the mission of protecting the Good 
Law, Dhrtarastra in the east, Viruidhaka in the south, Viripaksa in the 
west and Vaisravana in the north®!, 

Dhrtarastra is the chief of the Gandharvas, the heavenly musicians, 
the most famous of whom is Pajicasikha. Viridhaka commands the 
Kumbhandas, inferior spirits characterized by large stomachs and huge 
genital organs. Virlpaksa is king of the Nagas, serpent or dragon 


78 Cf. A. von Le Cog and E. WALDsCHMIDT, Die Buddhistische Spdtantike in Mittel- 
asien, VI, Berlin, 1928. 

79 Digha, H, p. 207; Ill, p. 194. 

80 Digha, II, p. 225; Anguttara, I, p. 142. 

81 T 2042, ch. 3, p. 112a; T 2043, ch. 6, p. 1505. 
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deities, endowed with supernormal powers, colossal strength and capri- 
cious dispositions. Vaisravana, who is identified with Kubera, the god of 
wealth, holds sway over the host of Yaksas, a kind of demi-god, spirits 
of woods and earth, endowed with great power, sometimes beneficient 
sometimes formidable. Although the Yaksas set themselves up as protec- 
tors of the Buddha and his disciples, their wives, the Yaksinis, are 
ogresses who devour children and feed on flesh and blood. 

This religious fauna represents an ancient power which was later to be 
replaced by that of the Caturmaharajikas. Although not fully tamed, 
these spirits nevertheless found their place in Buddhist texts which 
delighted in drawing up a list of them®*?. 

The TrayastrimSas, or ‘Thirty-three gods”, form the second class of 
the Kamadevas. They live in a palace on the summit of Mount Meru, 
strongly fortified against incursions by the Asuras; it contains a meeting 
hall called the Sudharma, numerous parks, including the Nandana, a 
miraculous tree, the Parijata, and the elephant-king Airavana. The 
Buddha stayed there for three months to preach the Law to his mother 
who had been reborn among the TrayastrimSas. The leader of those 
gods is Sakra devanam indrah “Sakra, the king of the gods”. This 
Buddhist Indra occupies an important place both in the early siitras and 
in the jataka and avadana literature. He held conversations with the 
Master which are still famous. 

It is in the heaven of the Tusitas, the fourth class of Devalokas, that 
the Buddhas pass their penultimate existence, and it is there that 
Maitreya, the future Buddha, is residing at present. 

The sixth class of the Kamadevas is that of the Paranirmitavasavar- 
tins, gods who have the use of desirable objects created by others. Their 
leader, Mara, ts sovereign of the World of Desire. As such, he was the 
sworn enemy of the Buddha and was known to be a tempter of the 
monks and nuns. He made several assaults on Sakyamuni, sometimes on 
his own and sometimes with his army and daughters : he contended with 


82 Cf. Mahdsamayasuttanta (Digha, II, p. 257 sq.); Atandtiyasuttanta (Digha, III, pp. 
194-206); Atanatikasitra (ed. H. HOFFMANN, Leipzig, 1939); Mahamayarividyarajni (S. 
Lévi, Le catalogue géographique des Yaksa, JA, 1915, pp. 20-138). — See the studies by 
J. Przytuski and M. Lauou, Notes de Mythologie bouddhique, HJAS, Ill, 1938, pp. 40-6; 
128-36; M. Latou, Ganesa-Vaisravana, JA, 1937, pp. 301-2; Mythologie indienne et 
peinture de Haute-Asie, I. Le dieu bouddhique de la Fortune, Art. As., 1946, pp. 97-111; Le 
culte des Naga et la thérapeutique, JA, 1938, pp. 1-19; Four Notes on Vajrapani, Adyar 
Library Bulletin, XX, pp. 3-4, 287-93. A.K. CoomaraswaMy, Yaksas, 2 vol., Washington, 
1928-31. 
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him for the throne of Enlightenment, opposed his teaching and twice 
tried to tempt him to enter Nirvana forthwith. 

The Ripa- and Aripyadhatus are inhabited by the gods of the 
Brahmaloka. These Brahmas are free from desire and immersed in the 
joys of meditation which constitutes their one and only nourishment. 
However, they are not free from illusions and often wrongly believe 
themselves to be the creators of the universe; however, like everyone 
else, they are subject to the law of Karma and bound to be reborn. The 
Buddha and a few disciples occasionally visited the Brahmaloka®; in 
return, Certain great Brahmas, such as Sahampati, manifested themselves 
in the world of mankind. It was at the invitation of Brahma that 
Sakyamuni decided to expound his Law for the welfare and happiness of 
all beings. 


THE GODS IN POPULAR DEVOTION. — The distribution of the gods in 
the spheres of the triple world is the work of scholastics, and its artificial 
nature escapes no one. Devatas as subtle as the Anabhrakas, or as 
abstract as those of the &k4Sdnantya and the other formless spheres 
have doubtless never been invoked by anyone. Regarding the other gods 
—- such as those of the Kamadhatu, nearer to mankind —, the texts are 
somewhat reticent : they emphasize the Buddha and pay only slight 
attention to the divine spirits which gravitate around him. 

Hence, to get some idea of the place occupied by the gods in everyday 
life, we have to consult the religious imagery which certainly cannot be 
doubted. The work has been carried out in a masterly fashion by 
A. Foucher in volume II of Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdara. 

Adherence to the doctrine of the Buddha did not turn believers away 
from their ancestral cults. 

The lower castes continued to worship demons and spirits, which were 
deeply rooted in popular superstition. Gandharvas, Kumbhandas, Na- 
gas and Yaksas are represented in great numbers on the Gandhara bas- 
reliefs. Like their humble worshippers, they are most frequently dressed 
in draped robes and covered with a single cloak. It is difficult to 
distinguish one from another or identify them; some, however, emerge 
from their anonymity and betray characteristic features or attributes. 
One such example is the Yaksa Guhyaka Vajrapani, the thunderbolt- 
bearing spirit and recognized protector of the Buddha; sometimes he 
comes in the form of a beardless youth, sometimes as an unkempt adult. 
He appears in the air, ready to hurl his thunderbolt at anyone who 


83 Majjhima, I, p. 326 sq.; Samyutta, V, p. 282 sq. 
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might oppose the Master’s undertakings®*. Unseen by the crowd, he is 
visible only to the eyes of the Buddha and to his occasional adversary. 

At Gandhara, Vajrapani replaces the gentle Ananda in looking after 
the Buddha. He is no longer merely an assistant (upasthayaka), but a 
guardian spirit, one of those ‘‘divine companions” as they were imagined 
by ancient mythology. We might be inclined to view this as something 
borrowed from the Graeco-Roman world were it not that we know he 
had his worship not only in the North-West, but also in Rajagrha, at the 
very heart of India. Buddhaghosa identifies him with Sakra®* and the 
Sinhalese tradition gives him as the great vanquisher of the Asuras®*, 
The adherents of the Mahayana make him a bodhisattva and attribute 
the compilation of Mahayanasitras to him®’. The Tantras, which 
identify him with Samantabhadra and Vajrasattva, introduce him into 
their speculations concerning the Adibuddha. The mandala locate him 
on the north side of Mount Meru, crushing Mahesvara (Siva) with his 
right foot, and Umadevi with his left foot®®. 

The middle castes, the generous donors who financed the Buddhist 
establishments, needed other gods than the somewhat disturbing fauna 
of the Nagas and Yaksas. Devotion was preferably directed to minor 
gods, such as Candra and Sirya, the gods of the moon and sun, and 
those Lokapalas, world-guardians, entrusted by the Buddha to watch 
over the destinies of the Good Law, at the four cardinal points. These 
deities were conceived in the image and resemblance of the middle class, 
they were clad in middle-class clothing, namely the loin-cloth (paridhdna, 
today dhoti) and the cloak (uttariya, today chaddar), skilfully completed 
in the North-West by a tunic with sleeves. 

In the world of the Vaisyas, bankers and merchants, the god of wealth 
enjoyed unequalled popularity, and, according to I ching, his image 
could be found in every monastery. However, the Buddhist devotion was 
addressed less to the Caturmaharajika Vaisravana, King of Uttarakuru 
and leader of all the Yaksas (sarvayaksddhipa), identical to Kubera the 
god of treasures, than to his army chief (sendpati), known to the 
Buddhist sources as Pajicika, Panduka or Pandaka®?. His basic attribute 


84 Digha, I, p. 95; Majjhima, I, p. 231. 

85 Digha Comm., 1, p. 264; Majjhima Comm., II, p. 277; cf. Divya, p. 130. 

86 Culavamsa, ch. 96, 37. 

87 Abhisamayalamkardloka, ed. WoGIHARA, p. 5; Bu-ston, II, p. 101, Taranatha, p. 62. 

88 M. LaLou, Four Notes on Vajrapani, Adyar Library Bulletin., XX, pp. 287-93. 

8° Paficika (Divya, p. 447); Panduka (Divya, p. 61); Pandaka (Mahavamsa, XII, 21). — 
Other references in Mulasarv. Vin. (Gilgit Manuscripts, II, part 1, p. 24, 1.15; T 1448, 
ch. 10, p. 45a 9; ch. 13, p. 61c 20; T 1451, ch. 31, p. 36la 8); Tsa pao tsang ching, T 203, 
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is a pouch or skin which is wide open and spilling coins. On the 
monuments at Gandhara, he appears sometimes in the form of a 
charming young prince, sometimes under the aspect of an adult spirit, 
bearded, unkempt and more than half naked°. 

Paficika is the husband of Hariti, the ‘mother of demons’. Her 

conversion to Buddhism, recorded in the Mahdvamsa (XII, 21), is 
narrated at length in a whole series of Buddhist texts®!. Originally, 
Haniti was an ogress who devoured men’s children. One day the Buddha 
carried off her youngest son, Pingala, and hid him in his alms-bowl. The 
desperate ogress hunted for her child and, when she finally found him, 
she understood that. she should do no more harm to the sons of men. 
This devourer of children then became a giver of children. She is still 
invoked in Nepal as the goddess curing smallpox, and the monks are 
expected to ensure her daily nourishment. Images of her are extremely 
widespread, the most famous being that at Skarah-Dhert, eight miles 
north of Charsadda, where the goddess had her stupa®?. She carries a 
standing child in her hand and two others on her shoulders; the plinth is 
engraved with an inscriptéon, from the year 179 (or 399) of an unknown 
era, begging the goddess to take smallpox away into the sky (KoNow, 
p. 127). 
' Pajicika and Hariti form the tutelary couple, often represented on the 
bas-reliefs of Gandhara, sometimes seated and sometimes standing. 
“Nearly always, Haritt lends Paficika some of her numerous children 
and perhaps at the same time, the power to produce them; conversely, 
she sometimes borrows his pouch and his wealth-giving quality” °°. 

While the middle castes invented or adopted special gods formed in 
their image, the higher castes were content with the ancient Aryan 
deities, inherited from a millennial tradition and very early on incorpo- 
rated into Buddhist cosmogony. Whether or not converted to the Good 
Law, the Ksatriyas, who are “gods through convention”, and the 
Brahmanas, who are “gods on earth”, continued to worship the Maha- 
devas of the Aryan world, particularly Indra the warrior and Brahma 
the priest. Worn out by centuries of brahmanical speculation, those 
deities had aged and were unable to force upon worshippers that 


ch. 9, p. 492a 13,(cf. CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 115); Mahamaydri, JA, 1915, vv.78 and 80 
(p. 35 of the off-print). 

99 A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Il, p. 102 sq. 

9! Tsa pao tsang ching, T 203, ch. 9, p. 4924; Mo ho mo yeh ching, T 383, ch. 1, 
p. 1006c; Kuei tzi mu ching, T 1262, p. 290c; Miilasarv. Vin. T 1451, ch. 31, p. 361a sq. 

92 A. FOUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdara, M1, p. 129, fig. 377. 

93 After Ib., ibid., 11, p. 143. 
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juvenile devotion with which the fierce Aryan warriors surrounded them 
in the past. It matters little, the tradition remained, and the great gods 
were still to appear on the Gandhara bas-reliefs, decked out in rich 
costumes and precious jewels which are the prerogatives of their noble 
worshippers. Since it was not forgotten that before his departure from 
Kapilavastu, Sakyamuni was also a prince, a god through convention 
(samvrtideva), he was invariably dressed as a deva by the Gandharan 
artists when they wanted to depict him prior to his entry into the 
religious life. 


THE BUDDHIST HOLY ONES. — The question of knowing whether or not 
a holy one exists after death was considered by the Buddha to be among 
the undeterminate points (avyakrtavastu)®*. However, he did not hide 
the fact from us that, once the holy one’s body is broken and his life 
departed, “gods and men will no longer see him’’*; once he has entered 
into appeasement, the holy one disappears from all sight : ‘No one can 
measure him; there are no words to speak of him; what the mind might 
conceive vanishes e@nd all ways of speaking vanish”®*. After his death, 
the holy one has a right to silence; during his life, he can claim no 
privileges within the Community, since the Buddha refused to institute 
an official hierarchy or a supreme spiritual authority in his order : each 
person had to be his own island and his own refuge’. 

However, there is a wide gap between theory and practice. The 
Buddha presented himself as a spiritual guide, “he who shows the way”, 
and his disciples made him a “god superior to the gods”; he had 
included the deities in the cycle of rebirth and reduced them to the rank 
of subordinates but his disciples remained faithful to the rites of their 
ancestors and classes. Nothing could prevent the Buddhists from having 
their own holy ones as well, from writing their histories and even 
immortalizing a certain number of them; nothing could prevent the 
communities from preserving the memory of the scholars of the Law 
whose authority they acknowledged and who had rendered them il- 
lustrious. 

1. The disciples of the Buddha have been listed in the Etadaggavagga 
of the Aniguttaranikdya (I, pp. 23-6) and the Ekottaragama (T 125, ch. 3, 
pp. 557a-560b). The chapter contains a list of forty-two bhiksus, thirteen 
bhiksunis, ten upasakas and ten upasikas, with an indication of their 


9* See above, p. 48, n. 97. 
95 See above, p. 41, n. 75. 
96 See above, p. 41, n. 76. 
°7 See above, pp. 62-65. 
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dominant feature : Ajnata-Kaundinya is the foremost of the members of 
the order; Sariputra, the foremost of the great sages; Maha-Maudga- 
lyayana, the foremost of those possessed of supernormal powers; Maha- 
Kaéyapa, the foremost of those who practise strict observance; Ananda, 
the foremost of the learned, etc. 

- In the commentaries concerning this chapter, there are some fairly 
detailed biographies of these disciples. The Manorathapurani, the com- 
mentary upon the Anguttara compiled in the fifth century by Buddhagh- 
osa, contains seventy-five biographies (I, pp. 124-458); the Fén pieh kung 
té lun (T 1507, ch. 4, pp. 406-455), a special commentary upon the 
Ekottardgama, translated into Chinese under the Eastern Han (25-220 
A.D.), contains a good twenty biographies. 

The Thera- and Theri-gathd, the eighth and ninth books of the Pali 
Khuddakanikaya, consist of 107 poems in 1,279 stanzas and 73 poems 
in 522 stanzas respectively placed on the lips of the male and female 
Elders by anonymous authors. In highly lyrical accents, the Holy Ones 
celebrate the beauty of their ideal : the renunciation of desire, the 
destruction of passions, the cessation of suffering and the peace of 
Nirvana. These poems in Pali no doubt had their counterparts in 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature, but the Sthavira- and Sthavirl-gatha, often 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Agamas®*, have not come down to us. The 
Pali collection was commented upon and explained in the fifth century 
of the Christian era by Dhammapala, a contemporary of Buddhaghosa. 
The Paramatthadipani shows in which circumstances the male and 
female holy ones were led to chant the poems which are attributed to 
them, and adds to this information a few biographical indications. The 
latter are most often deduced from the stanzas which they claim to 
explain, borrowed from apocryphal works or even entirely made up : 
their historical value is practically nil. 

The Apadana, the twelfth book of the Khuddakanikaya, is a verse 
composition in which 550 Theras and 50 Theris tell of some of their 
former lives and their final accession to Arhatship. These narratives 
betray the influence of the popular and lay sphere since, instead of 
explaining their winning of holiness through the observance of the 
practices of the eightfold path, these monks and nuns seek the cause for 
it in pious actions which they performed in their previous existences, by 
offering flowers, water, fruits and fans to the Buddhas of the past who, 
in exchange, gave them the “prediction”. There exists a commentary 
upon the Apadana called the Visuddhajanavildsini®? ; its author and date 


98 See above, pp. 161-162. 
9° Edited by C.E. GoDAKUMBURA, Pali Text Society, London, 1954. 
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are unknown, but it betrays a strong influence of Sanskrit erudition, 
particularly in the grammar. 

In Sanskrit a composition, similar but not identical to the Pali 
Apadana, is the PavicaSatasthavirdvadana, ‘“‘Deeds of five hundred El- 
ders”. Shortly before the Buddha’s Nirvana, five hundred disciples flew 
through the air to the shores of Lake Anavatapta!°° and there, in the 
presence of the Master, they, each in turn, described in verse their deeds 
in their former existences or, to use their expression, the “weave of 
actions” (karmaploti) which finally led them to holiness. In fact, they do 
not all speak and only the explanations supplied by thirty of them are 
retained. The Avadana anthology was translated into Chinese in 303 
A.D. by Dharmaraksa with the title of Fo wu po ti tzu tztt shuo pén ch’i 
ching (T 199); it was incorporated, with some additions, into the 
Bhaisajyavastu of the Mulasarv. Vin. (Gilgit Manuscripts, UII, part 1, 
pp. 162-218; Narthang Dulva, II, pp. 505a-5576; Peking Dulva, FTBN, 
vol. 95, pp. 260a-291a; T 1448, ch. 16-18, pp. 76-94)!°!. 

From among the host of disciples, the post-canonical literature isolat- 
ed certain groups; the most famous, at least in Central Asia and China, 
is that of the “Ten Great Disciples” consisting in order of Sariputra, 
Maha-Maudgalyayana, Maha-Kasyapa, Subhiti, Purna-Maitrayaniputra, 
Aniruddha, Maha-Katyayana, Upali, Rahula and Ananda. This is an 
iconographical group which appears in particular in the caves of Tun- 
huang. It is mentioned in literature in a collection of twelve sitras, 
collated and translated under the title of Kuang ting ching (T 1331, ch. 8, 
p. 517c) by Srimitra, the crown prince of Kuda, who worked in Nankin 
from 317 to 322 A.D. The Fan i ming i chi (T 2131, ch. 1, pp. 1063a- 
1064a), a twelfth century compilation, devotes a notice to the ten great 
disciples. 

2. Most of the great disciples followed their Master into Nirvana, and 
the tradition claims that, immediately after the Buddha’s decease, a 
number of Arhats living on mountain tops, in watercourses, fountains 
and ravines, considering that they had done “what they had to do”, 
entered Nirvana by the thousands!®?. It was only with great difficulty 
that Maha-K4asyapa persuaded five hundred Arhats to continue living in 
order to participate in the council of Rajagrha and compile the texts. 


100 This assembly at Lake Anavatapta is also mentioned in the Ekottaragama, T 125, 
ch. 29, pp. 708c-710c; P’u sa pén hsing ching, T 155, ch. 1, p. 1125; Divya, p. 150; 
Upadeéga, T 1509, ch. 45, p. 3844-c; Hsi yi chi, T 2087, ch. 6, p. 899c. 

101 A critical edition and French translation of these sources are found in M. HOFINGER, 
Le congrés du lac Anavatapta, 1, Louvain, 1954. 

102 J. Przycuskl, Le concile de Rajagrha, pp. 3-4, 27, 57-8, 206-7. 
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However, these too, sooner or later, submitted to the lot common to 
mortal humanity. 

There were, however, some exceptions, and the Sanskrit sources 
mention the case of an Arhat whose Nirvana will be delayed until the 
end of time, as long as the Law survives on earth. 

There were references earlier (pp. 206-207, 210), to Maha-Kasyapa, 
guardian of Sakyamuni’s robe which he was to hand over to Maitreya, 
the future Buddha. Hiding in the depths of Mount Kukkutapada, 
Kasyapa, clothed in the Blessed One’s paémSukila, is plunged in nirodha- 
samapatti, but will awaken at the end of time, on the arrival of 
Maitreya, in order to accomplish his mission. 

Another Arhat, Pindola Bharadvaja, the Kausambi missionary, must 
also remain on earth as long as the Good Law persists. As a punishment 
for his faults, particularly his greed and ill-considered prodigies (above, 
p. 323), he is banished from Jambudvipa but continues his ministries 
on foreign continents, in Apara Godaniya, Pirva Videha or again 
Uttarakuru (on Mount Gandhamadana, to the north of Lake Anava- 
tapta)!°3. As long as hts nourishment is provided, he appears willingly 
to those who call upon him : to the emperor ASoka in order to describe 
the beauty of the Tathagata to him!°*; to Vasubandhu to explain the 
Hinayanist doctrine of emptiness to him?°5. 

Two centuries after the Buddha’s decease, his disciple Kundo- 
padhaniya intervened effectively to destroy the treasures of the Sunga 
king, Pusyamitra, who was persecuting Buddhism and massacring the 
monks (above, pp. 389-390). 

Finally, although the Pali tradition'®® has him die before his father 
Sakyamuni and his teacher Sariputra, Rahula is especially qualified to 
be the inheritor and continuer of his father’s work. 

Based on these isolated cases, the idea arose that some Arhats, in 
punishment for a former fault or in the expectation of a future mission, 
enjoyed prolonged life which still allowed them some activity. They were 
soon to be considered as the recognized protectors of the Dharma, along 
with the Caturmaharajikadevas upon whom this réle normally devolved. 
They will remain here on earth without entering Nirvana. At the time of 
the “counterfeit religion” (pratiriipaka dharma), and during persecutions, 


103 On this localization, see S. LEvi, Les seize Arhat, JA, 1916, p. 112 of the off-print. 

104 See the Legend of Asoka : Divya, p. 400; T 99, ch. 23, p. 169b; T 2042, ch. 2, 
p. 1056; T 2043, ch. 3, p. 139c. 

'os Cf. J. Takakusu, The Life of Vasubandhu by Paramartha, Toung Pao, V, 1904, 
p. 273. 

106 Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 549; Saratthappakasini, III, p. 213. 
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they will be the witnesses of the faith; they will cause images of the 
Buddha or of monks to appear; they will utter words in the air, produce 
gleams of light, give consistency to dreams, etc. When Maitreya descends 
on earth, they will finally be permitted to enter Nirvana. 

At first, these Arhat protectors of the Law were four in number and 
later increased to eight, sixteen and eighteen. 


a. Four Arhats in the Ekottaragama (T 125, ch. 44, p. 789a), the Mi /é hsia 
shéng ching (T 453, p. 422b) and the Sdriputrapariprccha (T 1465, p. 902a) : 
1. Mahakasyapa, 2. Pindola Bharadvaja, 3. Kundopadhaniya, 4. Rahula. 

b. Eight Arhats in the lists in the Mavijusrimilakalpa (ed. T. GANAPATI 
Sastri, I, pp. 64 and 111). The first lists contains : 1. Sariputra, 2. Maudga- 
lyayana, 3. Mahakasyapa, 4. Subhiti, 5. Rahula, 6. Nanda, 7. Bhadrika, 
8. Kaphina. — In the second list : 1. Sariputra, 2. Maudgalyayana, 3. Gavam- 
pati, 4. Pindola Bharadvaja, 5. Pilindavatsa, 6. Rahula, 7. Mahadkasyapa, 
8. Ananda!°’. 

c. Sixteen Arhats, in the Mahayana texts such as the Mahdydndavatara 
(T 1634, ch. I, p. 395), and the Nandimitravadana (T 2030, p. 13a) : 1. Pindola 
Bharadvaja, 2. Kanakavatsa, 3. Kanakaparidhvaja, 4. Subinda, 5. Nakula, 
6. Bhadra, 7. Kalika, 8. Vajraputra, 9. Svapaka, 10. Panthaka, 11. Rahula, 
12. Nagasena, 13. Ingada, 14. Vanavasi, 15. Ajita, 16. Cadapanthaka!°°. 

d. Eighteen Arhats, in the Chinese sources studied by S. Levi and E. CHAVAN- 
wes, Les seize Arhat protecteurs de la Loi, JA, 1916, pp. 136-66 of the off-print. 


In the first lists, the Arhats, according to their own legends, all appear 
to be specially marked out to play the rdéle of protectors of the Law 
which devolved upon them. Conversely, in the last lists, the reasons 
which determine their choice escape us, since alongside the great discip- 
les there appear a number of unknown persons. In their case, the 
function has absorbed the personality : these Arhats are no more than 
figureheads, mere divine spirits scattered to all points of the compass. 
The Mahayana, which took these sixteen Arhat protectors into its 
mythology, was often to replace them by sixteen bodhisattvas of Indian 
origin, promoted to the same function and designated by the name of 
SodaSasatpurusa, “the sixteen worthy persons’!°9. These were lay 
bodhisattvas designated, not by their own or clan names, but by the title 
of their function : the vaisya Bhadrapala of Rajagrha, the prince 
Ratnakara of Vaisali, the merchant’s son Subhagupta of Champa, the 
vaisya Sarthavaha of Sravasti, the brahmin Naradatta of Mithila, 


107 Cf. N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, Hl, p. 3, 0.1. 

108 | adopt here the reconstructions by S. Lévi, Les seize Arhat, |.c., p. 9. 

109 Maharatnakita, T 310. ch. 17, p. 9lc 14-15; ch. III, p. 6235 13-14; Aparimi- 
tayuhsitra, T 360, ch. 1, p. 265¢ 16; Majfijusriparinirvanasitra, T 463, p. 4806 7; 
Visesacintabrahmapariprecha, T 585, ch. 1, p. la 14; T 586, ch. 1, p. 336 9; T 587, ch. I, 
p. 62b 12; Saddharmapundarika, p. 3, 1.10. 
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etc.!!°. Led by Bhadrapala, they precede the countless hosts of bodhi- 
sattvas who come from the Buddha fields in foreign regions, and who 
have as their leaders Maitreya, Mafijusn, AvalokiteSvara, etc. We have 
here reached the intersection point of the Hina- and Mahayana, and can 
see how the long-living Arhats invented by the Hinaydnists have opened 
the way to the countless and depersonalized throng of bodhisattvas 
honoured by the Mahayana. 

3. We referred above (pp. 206-212) to the five Masters of the Law 
who, during the Magadhan period and at the beginning of the Mauryan 
age, transmitted the sacred trust of the doctrine to one another. Although 
unknown to the Sinhalese tradition, the legend of the five Masters was 
firmly implanted on the Indian mainland. 

The time of Asoka was marked by the dispersion of the Samgha 
throughout the whole of India and the formation of the Buddhist 
schools and sects. Each one had its own particular masters and scholars. 
However, the latter, in order to have themselves recognized as orthodox, 
claimed they were the direct successors of the five Masters of the Law, 
whose authority remained uncontested. 

The Sarvastivadins made their Dhitika a sixth master of the Law, and 
the Milasarvastivadins added a further two of their scholars, Krsna and 
Sudarsana. The son of a brahmin from Ujjayini, Dhitika received 
ordination at the hands of Upagupta and, after the latter’s death, 
reached the land of the Tukharas where he converted King Menander 
(Taranatha, pp. 22-4), Born into a wealthy family of sailors from Bengal 
(Anga), Krsna fought the personalist heresy of the bhiksu Vatsa in 
Kasmir and revived the religion in the island of Simhala or Ceylon 
(Taranatha, pp. 43-5). Sudarsana, the son of a ksatriya noble from 
Bharukaccha, succeeded Krsna as head of the Community of the Four 
Quarters; in the region of Sindh, he overcame the Yaksini Hingalaci, 
converted many unbelieving Nagas and Yaksas to the Law and, in the 
southern region and the neighbouring islands, went on a fruitful prea- 
ching tour (Taranatha, pp. 45-7). It should be recalled however, that the 
information collected by the Tibetan historian contains so many problems 
of chronology that it is hardly worth believing. 

A Sthavirian tradition!!! explains the Sarvastivadin scission in the 
following way. During the two centuries that followed the Nirvana, 
seven masters succeeded one another : the five Masters of the Law, 
followed by Purna and Mecaka. Until then there had been no schism. 


110 Cf. Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 7, p. I 11a. 
181 Cf, P. DeMIEVILLE, L‘origine des sectes bouddhiques, pp. 53-4. 
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However, while the first five masters had mainly propagated the sutras, 
Piirna and Mecaka, neglecting fundamentals and propagating secondary 
matters, made the Abhidharma their principal teaching. At the begin- 
ning of the third century after the Nirvana, Katyayaniputra, the well- 
known author of the JAdnaprasthana (above, pp. 184-185), held the 
Abhidharma in high esteem and founded the school of the Sarvastivada. 
On four occasions the Sthaviras called upon the Sarvastivadins to 
abandon their reformative theses, but they met with refusal. It was then 
that, in order to move away from those innovators, the Sthaviras 
transferred their residence to the Snow Mountains where they took the 
name of Haimavata. 

Among the Indian masters who contributed to the formation of the 
Indo-Chinese school of Yoga or Dhyana, we should mention Samgha- 
raksa, Dharmatrata, Buddhasena and Buddhabhadra. Samgharaksa was 
a native of Surastra; he was born there in the second century A.D.; he 
was well-travelled and reached Gandhara where King Candana Kaniska 
made him his master. He composed, among other works, a Yogdcara- 
bhiimi, at present known through two Chinese translations (T 607, made 
by An Shih kao between 148 and 170; T 606, carried out by Dharma- 
raksa in 284)'!2, — Dharmatrata and Buddhasena seem to have taught 
in Kasmir around the beginning of the fifth century; Dharmatrata 
composed a Yogasamasanasitra, lost today'!3; Buddhasena wrote a 
Yogacarabhimi which was translated into Chinese (T 618) by Buddhabha- 
dra in about 4131!4. 

The masters we have just mentioned were also connected, through one 
or two intermediaries, with the first five Masters of the Law. 

Here, to illustrate this description, are six lists of the Acaryas : 

1. SGriputrapariprechasitra (T 1465, p. 900a) : Mahasamghika list, 
claiming authority from the first five Masters of the Law. 

2. ASokasttra (T 2043, ch. 7, p. 152c) : Sarvastivadin list, adding one 
scholar (Dhitika) to the first five masters. 

3. Mulasarv. Vin. (T 1451, ch. 40, p. 4116-c) : Mulasarvastivadin list, 
adding three scholars (Dhitika, Krsna and Sudarsana) to the first five 
masters. 

4, San lun hstian i (T 1852, p. 9b) by Chi tsang (549-623 A.D.) : 
Sthavirian list, adding three scholars (Puirna, Mecaka and KAatyayani- 
putra) to the five masters. 


"12 See P. DemiEvILLe, La Yogacarabhumi de Samgharaksa, BEFEO, XLIV, 1954, 
pp. 339-436. 

"3 Lin, AM, pp. 344-6, 349, 351; P. Demtévitte, BEFEO, XLIV, 1954, p. 362. 

6 Ip., ibid., pp. 315, 341-51. 
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5. Yogdacarabhumi (T 618, p. 301a) by Buddhasena : a list linking four 
further scholars with the five masters. 

6. In the Ch’u san tsang chi chi (T 2145, ch. 9, p. 66c), a preface by 
Huei kuan (early fifth century) to the Yogdcarabhimyasubhabhavana- 
Sutra : a list connecting five further scholars with the first masters. 

4. The five Masters of the Law are again found at the head of the lists 
of patriarchs set out in some Mahayanist sitras, such as the Mahamdya- 
sutra (T 383, ch. 2, p. 10135-c)'!9 and the general histories of Buddhism 
compiled by Chinese authors : Kao séng chuan “Biographies of Eminent 
Monks” (T 2059, ch. 3, p. 3455), published by Huei chiao between 519 
and 544; Li tai san pao chi ‘‘Chronicle of the Three Jewels” (T 2034), 
completed in 597 by Fei Chang fang; Fo tsu t’ung chi ‘‘General Memoirs 
on the Buddha and the Patriarchs” (T 2035, ch. 5, p. 169a), compiled by 
Chih p’an (1269-1271); Fo tsu li tai t’ung tsai ‘“‘General Annals of the 
Buddha and the Patriarchs” (T 2036, ch. 3-6, pp. 4965-525a), brought 
out by Nien ch’ang at the end of the Mongol period (1344). 

As it appears in its present form, the Fu fa tsang yin ytian chuan 
(T 2058) is an apocryphal work compiled in China in the sixth century 
and based on Indian documents partly extant (Sarvastivadin Vinaya, 
ASokavadana) and partly lost. It contains the history of twenty-four 
patriarchs from Mahakasyapa to the bhiksu Simha!?°. 

In order not to be too incomplete, we should also mention two 
Sarvastivadin lists —- without appended biographies — of Arhats and 
Bodhisattvas, incorporated by Séng yu (435-518 A.D.) into his catalo- 
gue, the Ch’u san tsang chi chi (T 2145) : the first list (ch. 12, p. 89a-6) 
contains fifty-three names; the second (ch. 12, pp. 89c-90a), fifty-four. 

The Chinese documentation on the Indian origins is of poor quality 
and without historical interest. However, the Indian biographers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries were scarcely better informed about earlier 
facts. The separate ‘‘Lives’’ of ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna and Deva 
(T 2046-48) compiled by Kumarajiva, and that of Vasubandhu (T 2049) 
written by Paramartha are of little value. 

These sources draw a portrait of the ‘‘patriarch” which only faintly 
recalls the traditional ‘Master of the Law’. The patriarch is more like a 


119 This passage contains a prediction concerning the first fifteen centuries of Buddhism : 
the first is dominated by the activity of the five masters (from Mahakasyapa to Upagupta) . 
and their successor Pirna; then come, from century to century, Silananda, Nilotpalaksa(?), 
Gomukha, Ratnadeva(?), Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna. 

120 This history has been translated into English by J. Epkins, Chinese Buddhism, 2nd 
ed., London, 1893, pp. 60-86. — On this work, see H. MAsPERO, Sur l‘authenticité du Fou 
fa-tsang yin-yuan tchouan, Mélanges S. Lévi, Paris, 1911, pp. 129-49. 
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wonder-worker than a sage, and his conduct is far from irreproachable. 
Generally poor and badly dressed, he owes his prestige to the subtlety of 
his mind and the power of his wonder-working. He penetrates the 
secrets of the doctrine and reads his disciples’ thoughts. He can, thanks 
to his supernorma!l powers, move through the air, walk on water, 
provoke rain, transmute metals, predict the future and defy the sword 
and poison. However, he places his intelligence and powers at the service 
of the Good Law which he champions. A patriarch is necessarily chosen 
by his predecessor; once designated, he enjoys uncontested authority. 


MAITREYA THE BUDDHIST MESSIAH. — The sixteen Arhats just referred 
to constitute an excellent field of merit. The wholesome roots which 
kings, ministers and ordinary people will plant in it will certainly come 
to maturity. “Thanks to the might of those excellent roots, at the time 
when the Tathagata Maitreya realizes complete enlightenment, one will 
acquire with great excellence human body and, at the third assembly of 
that Buddha, with a calm and believing heart, one will renounce the 
rules of household lif; one will leave the world to be homeless; with 
purity one will cut off beard and hair; one will dress in the religious 
robe; one will become a member of the holy company; through the 
power of previous vows, one will then reach Nirvana” (Nandimitrava- 
dana, T 2030, p. 14c). 

That Buddha of the future whose coming is awaited like a Messiah is 
Ajita Maitreya “the Compassionate Invincible One”’; homage to him in 
India and beyond met with unexpected spectacular success. Buddhist 
literature makes frequent allusions to him and devotes whole works to 
him. The vast amount of information it supplies about him is involved 
and often contradictory. However, even if we have to give up the 
attempt to establish a chronology of Indian messianism, there is nothing 
to prevent us from trying to make a systematic classification oft the 
sources which mention him. 

1. Ajita and Maitreya, disciples of Bavari. — The Paradyana (Suttani- 
pata, Ch. V, vv. 976-1149) dates from the very dawn of Buddhist 
literature. It is one of the few sources of the Nikayas and Agamas, 
which frequently refer to it. In this ancient work, Ajita and Maitreya 
play only and unobtrusive part. They belonged to the group of the 
sixteen disciples of Bavari who were converted by the Buddha. 


Bavari was a brahmin ascetic who went to Sravasti in Daksinapatha (the 
Deccan) and settled on the banks of the River Godavari, in a hermitage near the 
posessions of King Assaka and Alaka. The ascetic, who enjoyed revenues from a 
neighbouring village, offered up a great sacrifice and distributed all his goods as 
charity. A brahmin with a fierce expression came to see him and demanded five 
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hundred pieces of money from him. Reduced as he himself was to total 
indigence, he could not satisfy him. Enraged by this refusal, the brahmin cursed 
him and announced that his head would burst into seven pieces. Bavari, much 
disquieted, was reassured by a deity who told him that the malevolent brahmin 
did not even know the meaning of the words ‘‘head’”’ and “bursting of the 
head”. — ‘“‘Who does know the meaning then?” asked Bavari. — “The 
Buddha”, replied the goddess, ‘‘the Buddha who has just appeared in the 
world”. Wishing to verify that fact, Bavari sent to the Buddha his sixteen 
disciples, the first two of whom were Ajita and Tissa-Metteyya (Tisya-Maitreya). 
After a long journey which took them from Andhra country to Vaisali, the 
sixteen disciples met the Buddha and greeted him in their teacher’s name. They 
noted with satisfaction that Sakyamuni possessed the characteristic marks of a 
Great Man. The sixteen disciples, beginning with Ajita, each asked the Buddha a 
question in turn, and he answered them. According to the commentary, at the 
end of the conversation, they all became Arhats except Pingiya, Bavari’s nephew, 
who only became an andgamin. He returned to his uncle and told him what had 
happened. He was still speaking when the Buddha appeared in all his glory 
before the uncle and nephew; Bavari became an Arhat and Pingiya in andgamin. 


In the Pardyana (v.1019), the ascetic Bavari is 120 years old and 
possesses three of the marks of a Great Man. This information is 
confirmed by the Upadesa (¥ 1509, ch. 4, p. 92a 9; ch. 29, p. 273a 25) 
which lists those marks : the arnd, the tongue covering the face and the 
cryptorchis. While the Pardyana makes Bavari a brahmin from Sravasti 
who moved to the Deccan, the Hsien yi ching (T 202, ch. 12, p. 432c 
1-2) gives him simply as a great teacher from the area of Pataliputra. 
The A lo han chi té ching (T 126, p. 832a 4) emphasizes his moral 
qualities : the Sravaka who is endowed with great generosity is Bavari. 

For the Pardyana, Ajita and Maitreya are, with fourteen others, 
pupils (mdnava) of Bavari, but their origins are not specified. 

Ajita was.the son of a brahmin from Sravasti, the first assessor of the 
king of Kosala (Theragatha Comm., I, p. 73 sq.); he was also Bavari’s 
nephew (Apadana, I, p. 337, v.28; Anguttara Comm., I, p. 335). 

With regard to Maitreya, the sources hesitate between a northern and 
southern origin : “At the time of the Buddha, the son of the brahmin 
Kapali was called Maitreya; his body was golden-coloured, and had 
thirty-two marks and eighty minor marks” (Pu shih jou ching (T 183, p. 
457c). — ‘Maitreya was born in the kingdom of Varanasi (Banaras), in 
the village of Kapali, into the family of the great brahmin Bavari” (Kuan 
Mi lé, T 452, p. 419c 14-15). — ‘Maitreya was the son of a brahmin 
from South India” (Chu wei mo chieh ching, T 1775, ch. 1, p. 3315 9). — 
in the Gandavyiha (ed. D.T. Suzuk1, p. 527, 11.8-9; T 278, ch. 60, 
p..782c 12; T 279, ch. 79, p. 438a 28-29; T 293, ch. 38, p. 835c 10-11), 
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Maitreya declares to the young Sudhana : “I was born in Daksinapatha, 
in the land of the Malatas, in the village of Kitagramaka”’. 

2. Maitreya receives the prediction. — According to a prediction by 
Sakyamuni, it is universally accepted that the next Buddha will be 
Maitreya. The prediction appears in the Nikayas and Agamas : “When 
man’s life-span has reached 80,000 years, the Lord Maitreya will be 
born in the world, holy and perfectly enlightened” (Digha, II, pp. 75-6; 
Dirgha, T 1, ch. 6, p. 41c 29; Ekottaraégama, T 125, ch. 44, p. 788d 1). It 
is accepted by all sects (cf. Milinda, p. 159; Visuddhimagga, ed. WARREN, 
p. 367; Jfia@naprasthana, T 1543, ch. 27, p. 898c 17-18; Vibhdsa, T 1545, 
ch. 135, p. 698; Kosa, IX, p. 269). 

The Maitreyavyadkarana describe at length and in detail the coming of 
the future Buddha. These texts are special in that Sakyamuni issues his 
prediction in the abstract, without any reference to anyone present in the 
assembly. The prediction applies to the future Maitreya, not otherwise 
specified. There is never any question of his codisciple Ajita. 


In the future, when Lyiman longevity has reached 80,000 years, there will be in 
Ketumati (the future name of Varanasi) a cakravartin king named Sankha. He 
will possess the seven jewels of a Cakravartin and will rule the land as far as the 
ocean borders. That king’s chaplain will be the brahmin Brahmayus (var. 
Subrahman), and the brahmin’s wife will be Brahmavati. Radiating benevolence 
(maitrendmsena sphuritva), she will give birth to a son who will be called 
Maitreya ‘‘Benevolent One’’. Like his father, he will teach. brahmanical mantras 
to 80,000 students. However, at the spectacle of the frailty of human things, he 
will withdraw into the forest and radiating benevolence, will attain the supreme 
knowledge; from then on, he will be called Maitreya samyaksambuddha. That 
same day, the seven jewels of the king of Varanasi will disappear. King Sankha 
and his wife Visakha, followed by an immense crowd of subjects, will take up 
the homeless life under the guidance of Maitreya. Surrounded by the crowd of 
converts, Maitreya will go to Mount Gurupadaka (var. Kukkutapada), near 
Rajagrha. The mountain will open, disclosing the skeleton of the bhiksu 
Kasyapa. Maitreya will place it in his left hand and explain that this minute 
skeleton is that of Kasyapa, a disciple of Sakyamuni, who lived at a time when 
the human life-span did not exceed one hundred years. That Kasyapa was the 
foremost of those who were content with little and professed strict observance; 
after the decease of Sdkyamuni, he had collated the doctrine. This revelation 
causes astonishment among those assembled, and they all attain Arhatship. 


These Maitreyavyakarana, which do not vary much one from another, 
are extremely numerous. Some of them have been incorporated into the 
Agama and Vinaya, others were the subject of separate publications. The 
following is a list of them which makes no pretence at being complete : 
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1. Ekottardgama, T 125, ch. 44, pp. 787c-7895. 

2. Mulasarvastivadin Vin. . DivyGvadana, Ch. Wl, pp. 60-2; T 1448, ch. 6, pp. 
24¢ 28-256 10. 

3. Maitreyavyakarana, Sanskrit text, Tibetan version and French translation 
by S. Lévi, Maitreya le Consolateur, Etudes d’Orientalisme (Mélanges R. 
Linossier), II, Paris, 1932, pp. 381-402. 

4. Five Maitreyavydkarana, in Chinese translation : i. T 453, simply an extract 
from the Ekottaragama above, placed under the name of the translator Dharma- 
raksa, who worked between 265 and 313. — ii. T 457, translated by an unknown 
hand at the time of the Eastern Chin (317-420). — iii. T 456, translated by 
Kumarajiva in 402 (German version by K. WATANABE, in E. LEUMANN, Maitre- 
yasamiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, 11, Strasbourg, 1919, pp. 255-80). — 
iv. T 454, the Chinese translation of which is imputed by a doubtful tradition to 
Kumarajiva (German version by K. WATANABE, in E. LEUMANN, op. cit., II, 
pp. 227-36). — v. T 455, translated by I ching in 701 (German version by 
K. WATANABE, in E, LEUMANN, op. cit., II, pp. 237-54). 

5. Maitreyasamitindtaka, a dramatic work, perhaps based on an Indian 
model, written by the Vaibhasika Aryacandra of Nakridis in Agnean (the 
language of Karagahr)!?! and translated into Turkish by Prajiidraksita. The 
Agnean fragments have been published by E. Sie and W. SIEGLING, Tocharische 
Sprachreste, 1, pp. 107, 119125 sq., 155 sq., 164 sq., 254 sq., Leipzig, 1921. The 
fragments in Old Turkish have been analyzed by F.W.K. MULLER and E. Siea, 
in SBA, 1905, p. 958; 1916, p. 395 sq.; they have now been edited by A.-M. von 
Gasain, Maitrisimit, Wiesbaden, 1957, with an introduction by H. SCHEEL. 

6. Maitreyasamiti in the Khotanese language, copied, on the order of the lady 
Pharsavata (in Skt., Parusapadi) of the noble family of the Ksysars (Kaisars), by 
a scribe assisted in his work by the bhiksu Punyabhadra, who served to jog his 
memory. Chapter XXIII of the Maitreyasamiti has been published by E. 
LEUMANN, Maitreyasamiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, 1, Leipzig, 1919. 


3. Ajita, the future Cakravartin, and Maitreya, the future Buddha. — 
Another category of sources, partly known to the preceding ones, 
presents the prediction in a more lively and dramatic light. Maitreya is 
present in the assembly when Sakyamuni announces to him that he will 
be the next Buddha and as proof gives him the tunic made of golden 


121 Cf. W.B. HENNING, The Name of the ‘‘Tokharian” Language, Asia Major, New Ser., 
I, part II, 1949, pp. 158-62 : The name of Twgry found in the Uighur colophons of 
Buddhist texts and which appears to be applied to the language of KaraSahr (ancient 
kingdom of Agni, A-chi-ni for Hstian tsang) has caused that language to be confused by 
many authors with Jocharian, the language of Tocharestan (former Bactria). This opinion 
seems to be confirmed by an indication in the colophons of the Uighur Maitrisimit of 
N’krydys (= NagaradeSa = Jelalabad in Eastern Afghanistan) as the homeland of the 
author of the text in Twgry which served as a basis for the Uighur text (F.W.K. MULLER). 
But the reading should be corrected to ‘“KnydyS = AgnideSa, the “land of Agni”. Twgry is 
indeed the language of Agni, Agnean, not Tocharian (Bibl. bouddhique, XX1-XXIII, 
No. 507). 
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thread which his aunt Mahaprajapati Gautami had just offered to the 
Samgha. This time, Ajita, Maitreya’s co-disciple, is not forgotten : 
Sakyamuni announces to him that on the coming of Maitreya, he will be 
King Sankha of Ketumati. 

The episode of the golden tunic is well-known to the canonical 
sources, but it is narrated by them without any reference to Maitreya. 
The Buddha is in the Nyagrodharama in Kapilavastu. Mahaprajapati 
Gautami approaches him and offers him a pair of new robes which she 
has woven with her own hands. The Buddha refuses : ‘““Give them to the 
Samgha, Gautam! : when one gives to the Samgha, I am honoured and 
the Samgha is honoured’. This little story is told in the Dakkhinavibhan- 
gasutta (Majjhima, III, p. 253; T 26, ch. 47, pp. 72lc-722a; T 84, 
p. 903b-c) and the Mahisdsaka Vin. (T 1421, ch. 29, p. 185b-c), and 
reproduced in the Milinda, p. 240. 

Part of the Maitreyan literature made wide use of it in the sense 
indicated above. Here are some references : 

a. A Maitreyan sitra which is not included in the Pali Nikayas is the 
Purvaparantakasitra ‘‘Sitra of the beginning and the end”’. Its Sanskrit 
title is known from two quotations in the Karmavibhanga (ed. S. Levi, 
pp. 39 and 67). It is also cited in the Maitreyavydkarana, v.2 (Sron dan 
phyi mthahi mdo) and the Upadesa (T 1509, ch. 1, p. 57c 25 (Pén mo 
ching). We know it through two Chinese versions : 1. the Shuo pén ching 
incorporated in the Madhyamagama (T 26, No. 66, ch. 13, pp. 508c- 
511c); 2. the Ku lai shih shih ching (T 44, pp. 829b-830c), dated from the 
dynasty of the Eastern Chin (317 to 420). 


The Buddha is in the Mrgadava in Varanasi. Addressing the monks, he 
praises the merits of alms-giving. In order to support his Master’s theme, 
Aniruddha narrates his own avadana : having given a bow! of food to a 
Pratyekabuddha, he enjoyed immense advantages during successive rebirths. 
Aniruddha concludes his account with a series of stanzas (p. 509) which are the 
same as those in the Theragatha (vv.910-919). 

The Buddha speaks again in order to make a prediction : when human 
longevity reaches 80,000 years, there will be in Varanasi a powerful cakravartin 
king named Sankha. Ajita, present in the assembly, expresses a wish to be that 
king Sankha (p. 510a 3-4) and is promised it shall be so (p. 5105 7-9). 

The prophecy continues : when human longevity reaches 80,000 years, the 
Buddha Maitreya will appear in the world. Venerable Maitreya, also present in 
the assembly, expresses a wish to be that Buddha (p. 510c 10-13), and the 
Master accedes to his desire (p. Slla 14-15). 

The Buddha then asks Ananda to give him the tunic of golden thread (offered 
to the community by Mahaprajapati Gautami). Ananda obeys. The Buddha 
takes the tunic and gives it to Maitreya : “Here, Maitreya, take from the hands 
of the Tathagata this tunic of golden thread which was given to the Buddha, the 
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Dharma and the Community. Why? Because the Tathagatas, who are free of 
attachment and perfectly enlightened, are the protectors of the world; they seek 
to ensure benefit, welfare, security and joy” (p. 5115). Maitreya accepts the 
tunic. 


b. The Chinese version (but not the Tibetan) of the Hsien yu ching, 
compiled in about 445, contains a similar account, based on both the 
Pardyana and the Purvadpardantakasutra. The narrative is entitled Bavari- 
siitra (T 202, No. 57, ch. 12, pp. 4325-436c)!??. 


In Varanasi King Brahmadatta is ruling; his prime minister begets a marvel- 
lously handsome son who is named Maitreya because his mother, at the time she 
was pregnant with him, had shown herself to be kind and compassionate. That 
child grows up and his reputation for wisdom becomes so great that the king, 
fearing a future rival, sends for him intending to have him killed; in order to 
save him, he is sent to his uncle Bavari who, in the kingdom of Pataliputra, was 
a revered master and always surrounded by five hundred disciples. The child 
makes great progress in his studies; to celebrate this, Bavari decides to hold a 
banquet; he sends one of his disciples to invite the young man’s father to the 
feast; that disciple dies on the way and is reborn as a deva. 

The banquet takes place; a brahmin named Raudraksa arrives late; he 
demands the gift of five hundred gold pieces which has been made to all the 
other guests and, since Bavari is unable to give them to him, declares to him that 
in seven days time his head will burst into seven pieces. Bavari is gripped with 
fear, but a deva, who is none other than his former disciple, comes to console 
him and informs him that the brahmin is powerless and that the Buddha alone 
deserves to be trusted. 

Bavari then sends sixteen of his disciples to the Buddha; among them is 
Maitreya. Maitreya and his companions all become Sramanas, and the Buddha 
visits old Bavari and after that King Suddhodana. 

The Buddha’s aunt and foster-mother, Mahaprajapati, offers the Buddha a 
golden tunic which she has woven herself. The Buddha refuses Gautami’s gift 
and advises her to present it to the Community, since she will win more merit by 
doing so. Mahaprajapati then goes among the monks with that garment; she 
offers it to them beginning with the oldest, but none of them dares accept it. 
When Maitreya’s turn comes, he accepts the garment; then, having put it on, he 
enters the town of Varanasi to seek alms (p. 434a). 

He receives food from a pearl-stringer who, while listening to his teachings, 
neglects his craft and loses an important sum. However, the gain that craftsman 
obtains, by listening to an explanation of the Law, is infinitely greater; to prove 
this, Aniruddha recounts his avadana. 

Then follows the Buddha’s prophecy : when human longevity has reached 
80,000 years, there will appear (in Varanasi) a cakravartin king named Sankha 
and the Buddha Maitreya, the son of Sankha’s chaplain (p. 435c). Venerable 
Maitreya, present in that assembly, expresses the wish to be that figure Buddha; 


122 Translation taken from the summaries by P. DeMIEVILLE in E. CHAVANNES, Cing 
cents contes, IV, p. 209, and by S. Lévi, Maitreya le Consolateur, p. 362. 
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his co-disciple Ajita makes a wish to be King Sankha (pp. 435c-436a). Then 
follows another return to the past to explain Maitreya’s merits : he was formerly 
Dharmaruci. 


c. The essential elements of this story are again found in the Vibhasa 
(T 1545, ch. 178, pp. 893c-8945) which brings out its moral significance. 
A twofold prediction by the Buddha; the bhiksu Ajita expresses the wish 
to be the cakravartin king Sankha and the bodhisattva Maitreya 
expresses the wish to be the Buddha Maitreya; the Buddha has Ananda 

782 gives him the gold-coloured tunic offered to the Samgha by Mahapraja- 
pati and compels Maitreya to accept it. By wishing to be a Cakravartin, 
Ajita seeks to benefit himself; by wishing to be a Buddha, Maitreya 
wants only the welfare of others; that is why the Buddha censures the 
‘former and congratulates the latter. 

d. The 7sa pao tsang ching (T 203, No. 50, ch. 4, pp. 470a-471a), 

translated in 472 by Chi chia yeh and T’an yao, contains a story entitled 
“Mahaprajapati gives the Buddha the robe made of gold thread; the 
story of the pearl-stringer”. E. Chavannes has made a French transla- 
tion of this (Cing cents contes, Ill, pp. 46-53). The story follows closely 
that in the Hsien yi ching, but there is no mention of Ajita. 
. e. However, Maitreya and Ajita are clearly distinguished in the 
Chinese Dharmapada, translated in 383 with the title of Ch’u yao ching 
(T 212, ch. 6, p. 643b 27-28) by Chu Fo nien : “Of the sixteen 
brahmacarins with naked bodies, fourteen entered Parinirvana and two 
did not : Maitreya and Ajita’”’. 

4. Maitreya called Ajita (Invictus). — In conclusion, in a final series 
of sources, apparently later than the preceding ones, no difference is 
made between Ajita and Maitreya : Ajita becomes the personal name 
(ndman) and Maitreya the family (gotra) name of one and the same 
person, Ajita-Maitreya, i.e. Mithras Invictus. These are some references : 

a. Mahdavastu, 1, p. 51 : The Buddha declares : “Just as I am now, 
after me that bodhisattva Ajita will be a Buddha in the world, with Ajita 
as his personal name (ndmena), and Maitreya as his family name 
(gotrena), in the royal town of Bandhuma”’. — Jbid., III, p. 246 : Ajita, 
in a family of brahmins, where many treasures have been piled up, will 
renounce plentiful desires and that brahmin will take up the mendicant 
life. Then, in a prosperous family, enriched with a good state of mind, 
he will be Maitreya on this earth in the future’’. 

b. In the Sukhdvativyitha (ed. F. Max MULLER, §40) and the Saddhar- 
mapundarika (ed. KERN, p. 309, 11.1-2), the Buddha always addresses 
the bodhisattva Maitreya by calling him Ajita. 
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c. The Kuan Mi lé p’u sa (T 452) is a kind of Maitreyavyakarana 
translated by Ching shéng in about 455. We read in it (p. 418c) : 


The Buddha was residing in Sravasti, at the Jetavana... In the assembly, there 
was a Bodhisattva named Maitreya who listened to the Buddha’s words. While 
doing so, he acquired a hundred myriads of millions of dhdranimukha. He 
then rose from his seat, adjusted his garment and, with joined hands, stood 
before the Buddha. Then Upali also rose from his seat and, having prostrated 
himself, said to the Buddha : ‘“‘Formerly, the Bhagavat said, in the Vinaya and 
the Basket of Sutras, that Ajita in turn would be a Buddha. The Ajita here 
present is still only a worldling (prthagjana) and has not yet cut off the. 
defilements. Where will this man be reborn, after his death? Today, although he 
has taken up the homeless life (pravrajita), he does not cultivate the dhyana and 
samapatti and has not cut off the passions (k/esa). The Buddha predicted that 
this man would doubtless would be a Buddha. After his death, in which country 
will he be reborn?” — The Buddha said to Upiali : “Listen and reflect carefully! 
The Tathagata knows everything exactly. Today, in this assembly, I have said 
that the bodhisattva Maitreya will win supreme and perfect Enlightenment. The 
man here present will die in twelve years; he will assuredly be reborn in the 
Tusita heaven... {After staying there for millions of myriads of years], he will be 
reborn here on earth, in Jambudvipa, as it is said in the Maitreyavyadkarana”’. 


d. In his commentaay upon the Vimalakirtinirdesa (T 1775, ch. 1, 
p. 331d 8-9), Séng chao, a disciple of Kumarajiva, remarks : ‘Maitreya 
is his family name (Asing); Ajita is his personal name (tzi)”’. 

e. The Anagatavamsa is a Pali poem of a hundred and fifty stanzas 
recited by the Buddha at Sariputra’s request. Its date is unknown, and 
its author was a thera Kassapa from Cola country. It deals with the 
former existences of Metteyya under the three Buddhas Sumitta, 
Metteyya and Muhutta, under twenty-seven Buddhas and finally at the 
time of the Buddha Gotama. In that last period, Metteyya was the 
prince Ajita, son of Ajatasattu (JPTS, 1886, p. 34). Here again, Ajita 
and Metteyya are not differentiated. Verse 43 (ibid., p. 46) defines his 
identity : Ajita nama ndmena Metteyyo ‘‘Metteyya, called Ajita’’. 


* 


Maitreya, as the Buddha of the future, always finds a place in 
Buddhism. His name and antiquity suggest a connection with the Vedic 
Mitra and the Iranian Mithra, a sovereign god, but also a social and 
obliging deity, with a beneficent and judicial aspect !2>. 

From the outset, he appears in the long list of the Buddhas of the past 


123 See L. Renou, Inde Classique, 1, p. 318. 
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and future who preceded or will follow Sakyamuni. Maitreya is no 
different from his colleagues, he will be a Buddha like all the others. 

The Parayana places a certain Maitreya or Tisya-Maitreya at the time 
of Sakyamuni and makes him a pupil of Bavari. With fifteen other 
companions, including Ajita, he is converted by Sakyamuni and attains 
Arhatship. The author does not as yet establish any relationship be- 
tween the student Maitreya and the Buddha of the future. 

However, from among the whole lineage of the Tathagatas, it was 
naturally Maitreya who was to awaken interest and hold the attention. 
Once Sakyamuni was in Nirvana, it was from his immediate successor 
that the coming of the golden age of mankind was to be expected. The 
Maitreyavydkarana endeavoured to describe the marvellous events and 
mass conversions which will mark the coming of Maitreya into his 
world. 

These predictions, however, remained too impersonal and abstract. In 
order to present them in a more lively and realistic way, it was claimed 
that they were made by Sakyamuni concerning his contemporaries. By 
his very name, Maitreya, Bavari’s disciple, was clearly named as bene- 
ficiary. In a whole series of texts, of which the Purvdpardantakasiitra is 
the most characteristic, a solemn assembly was devised during which 
Sakyamuni formulated his predictions regarding Maitreya and his com- 
panion Ajita. Handing over to Maitreya the golden tunic which Ma- 
haprajapati had offered to the Samgha, Sakyamuni announces to him 
that he will later be the Buddha Maitreya; Ajita, his companion, 
receives the assurance that, at the same date, he will be the Cakravartin 
Sankha. 

Finally — if there ever was a final point — Ajita and Maitreya were 
fused into one and the same person : Ajita-Maitreya. This fusion is not 
in the least surprising if we note, as did J. Filliozat, that Maitreya, the 
‘“‘Benevolent’’, is derived from maitri, “benevolence”, and that the 
property of maitri is to render its possessor invulnerable and ajita, 
“unsubdued” !?4, 

Through his name, Maitreya the unsubdued, the Buddha of the 
future, became a counterpart or replica of the Iranian god Mithra — Sol 
Invictus!?5 and was drawn into the great movement of messianic 


124 J. FILLiozaT, Maitreya l'Invaincu, JA, 1950, pp. 145-9. 

125 The application of the epithet Invincible to Maitreya might be explained by Iranian 
influence : cf. J. PRzyLusK!, La croyance au Messie dans I'Inde et dans I’Iran, RHR, t. C, 
1929, pp. 1-12; Un dieu iranien dans I'Inde, RO, VII, 1931, pp. 1-9; S. Lévi, Maitreya le 
Consolateur, \.c., p. 360 — For M. ABeGG, Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran, Berlin 
1928, Indian messianism is independent of Iranian eschatology. 
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expectation which, under various symbols, pervaded the whole of the 
East at the end of the pre-Christian era. The syncretism which was 
dominant culminated, in the Manichaean texts in Uighur, in a vast 
synthesis in which were fused “Mithras Invictus”, “Jesus the Son of 
God”’ and ‘‘Maitreya-Ajita’’. 

Belief in Maitreya flourished particularly in Central Asia until the 
advent of Islam!?°, The sources collected by the various archaeological 
missions are plentiful : statues and frescoes, historical texts, documents 
concerning the founding of temples and monasteries, formulas of dona- 
tions, religious and literary texts such as the Maitreyasamiti, confessions 
of sins, Manichaean fragments and, finally, hymns to Maitreya, and 
they all attest to the presence of a new god around whom were 
crystallized the aspirations of the Eastern world. 

From this belief was born a Buddhism which was almost exclusively a 
religion of pure devotion (bhakti), a monotheism. It was no longer in 
line with the earlier orthodoxy. The adherent no longer acquired merit 
with a view to a good rebirth in the world of the gods or of mankind; 
the ascetic no longer trained in the eightfold path in order to acquire an 
incomprehensible Nirvana. The doctrine of the maturations of actions 
was, if not forgotten, at least minimized. The only means of salvation 
was henceforth divine compassion, considerate and efficacious. 

Devotion to Maitreya was common to the two Vehicles — and this is 
why we speak of it here. 

Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 858a) and Hstian tsang (T 2087, ch. 3, p. 8846) 
saw, on the borders of the Him4layas and the Darel, a colossal statue of 
Maitreya erected some three hundred years after the Nirvana by Madhyan- 
tika. ‘‘According to an ancient tradition”, remarks Fa hsien, “‘Sramanas 
from India began to carry the holy books of the Buddha across the river 
(Indus) from the time when the image of Maitreya was erected. That 
image was in fact erected about three hundred years after the Nirvana. 
Therefore, it can be said that the diffusion of the doctrine can be 
attributed to the influence of that image’. 

As with Sakyamuni before his Enlightenment, Maitreya is the bodhi- 
sattva most often depicted on monuments by the Graeco-Buddhist 
school : at times he appears standing, while at others he is seated in 
Indian or European style, wearing a topknot as a Coronet (jatamukutin) 
and holding in his left hand the water-pot (kamandalu) of the brah- 
mins!27, Elsewhere, in Safici, Konkan and Bengal, the golden-centred 
frangipani flower (n@gapuspa) is his main characteristic. His image is 

126 For details, see W. BARUCH, Maitreya d'aprés les sources de Sérinde, RHR, CXXXII, 


1946, pp. 67-92. 
127 A, FouUCHER, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Il, figs. 418-422. 
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particularly widespread on the borders of India and Iran, especially on 
the site of Bamyan!28. 

As evidenced by the Sdriputrapariprccha (above, pp. 389-391), 
Maitreya took part in the persecution of Pusyamitra in order to save the 
Buddhist texts from total destruction : he transported them to the Tusita 
heaven and, once the danger was over, had them brought back among 
mankind. 

Ceylon did not remain behind in the cult paid to Maitreya. The holy 
Maha-Sangharakkhita did not practise vipassand and delayed his acces- 
sion to holiness in the hope of seeing him before he died (Visuddhi- 
magga, ed. WARREN, p. 38). The last thought of King Dutthagamani 
(104-80 B.C.) was for the Tusita heaven where the bodhisattva Maitreya 
is enthroned, and it was in that heaven that he was reborn (Mhv., 
XXXII, 71-5). King Dhatusena (513-522 A.D.) embellished an image of 
Maitreya with royal ornaments and placed a guard round it within a 
radius of seven yojana (Ciuilavamsa, XX XVIII, 68). Statues of Maitreya 
Anuradhapura, Fa hsien (T 2085, p. 865c) heard a monk who had come 
from India reciting from the top of a pulpit a prophecy concerning 


Sakyamuni’s alms-bowl. Formerly in Vaisali, the patra is now in Gandha- 


ta. It would pass from country to country and finally reach the Tusita 
heaven where Maitreya would receive it. The patra would disappear and 
the Law of the Buddha would deteriorate. Human life-span would be 
reduced to five years. However, men would be penitent, and life would 
gradually be prolonged until it lasted for 80,000 years. At that time, the 
Buddha Maitreya would appear on earth, set turning the Wheel of the 
Law and convert the three assemblies. Fa hsien wanted to note down 
that prophecy, but the speaker explained to him that it was not a sitra, 
but merely a recitation he had learned by heart. 

According to the evidence of Hsiian tsang, recorded by his pupils Tao 
shih (in T 2123, ch. 1, p. 6c-7a) and K’uei chi (in T 1772, ch. 1, p. 277c; 
T 1964, p. 106c), the wish to be reborn in the Tusita heaven, Maitreya’s 
paradise, was common to the two Vehicles, while only the Mahayanists 
believed in the Sukhavati, Amitabha’s paradise. The Tusita heaven is 
located in the World of Desire and is relatively easily reached; the 
Sukhavati is a Pure Land and very difficult to accede to. 

Maitreyism was developed further in the Mahayana, but to speak of it 
here would be a digression from the subject we have assigned ourselves. 
Maitreya appears in it as a god of light!?9, a consoler receiving the 

128 ©. BRuRL, Les récentes fouilles en Afghanistan, RAA, VIII, pp. 116-19. 


129 See C. Soper, Aspects of Light Symbolism in Gandharan Sculpture, Art. As., XII, 
1949, pp. 252-83; 314-30; XIII, 1950, pp. 63-85. 
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“confession of sins”’!>°, and a guide of spirits after death'31, Above all, 
he is an inspirer, the support of masters of the Law in their doubts and 
crises of discouragement : entering into absorption, the scholars can 
ascend to the Tusita heaven to see Maitreya and receive his clarifica- 
tions; if necessary, Maitreya himself descends to earth, there to recite 
texts. Aware too of what they owe him, it was not unusual for certain 
scholars to attribute the paternity of their own works to the “Master 
Maitreya” (Maitreyanatha). It goes without saying that this master was 
in no way a historical person !3?. 

Great minds, such as the Chinese master Hstian tsang, lived in 
perpetual communion of mind and heart with Maitreya. We will 
conclude with an adventure which happened to Hsiian tsang during his 
travels in India, and which is narrated in his biography (T 2053, ch. 3, 
p. 234a), and summarized as follows by P. Demiéville’>> : 

Hsiian tsang was decending the Ganges when he was attacked by 
brigands, who decided to sacrifice him to Durga; they prepared a 
mandala where they intended to cut his throat, and were already 
brandishing their knives. Hsiian tsang asked them for a moment in 
which to meditate and “pass away in joy”. The master of the Law 
concentrated his mind on the palace of the Tusitas. He thought of the 
bodhisattva Maitreya and made the aspiration to be reborn near him in 
order to worship him and receive the Yogdcarabhumisastra from him... 
Then it seemed to him in his imagination that he ascended Mount 
Sumeru then, having passed beyond the first, second and third heaven, 
that he could see the palace of the Tusitas, with the bodhisattva 
Maitreya on his sublime terrace of jewels, surrounded by his assembly of 
deva. At that moment, his heart was filled with joy; the mandala and the 
brigands were all forgotten... A storm saved him, but Maitreya always 
remained an object of particular veneration for him. 

What else is there in common between this Maitreyan mysticism and 
the cold reality of the sage of Kapilavastu? That sage who declared : 


All accumulations end in ruin; 
All elevations end in downfall ; 
Unions end in separation; 
Life ends in death. 


* 

130 On these formulas of confession, see W. BARUCH, op. cit., pp. 75-6. 

131 Cf. M. LaLou, Les chemins du mort dans les croyances de Haute-Asie, RHR, Jan.- 
Mar. 1949, pp. 42-8. 

132 AJl these matters have been dealt with in detail by P. Demévitce, in BEFEO, XLIV, 
1954 : Maitreya l'inspirateur (pp. 376-87), Le paradis de Maitreya (pp. 387-95). 

133 [bid., p. 388. : 
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ADDENDA 


New edicts of Asoka and the bilingual inscription of Kandahar. 

Three new edicts of ASoka have been discovered in recent times : 

1, The inscription at Gujarra, in the district of Datia in Vindhaya 
Pradesh. Discovered in 1953 by Lal Chand Sarma, it was identified as 
an Asokan edict by Dr. B. Ch. Chabra and published with a facsimile 
by D.C. Smrcar, Gujarra Inscription of Asoka, Epigraphia Indica, 
XXXI, 1956, pp. 204-10. It is the first of the Minor Inscriptions on rock, 
various recensions of which have been noted above (p. 225). It begins 
with the words Devdnadmpiyasa Piyadasino Asokardjasa, and is therefore 
the second recension known until now in which the name of Asoka is 
given, the first being the Maski recension (cf. BLOCH, p. 145). From the 
grammatical point of view, we note the verb ‘smi (Skt. asmi) instead of 
sumi attested to at Sahasram, Ripnath, Maski and Gavimath. The 
other peculiarities conform to the linguistic habits of the Asokan 
administration : the termination in -e in the nominative masculine 
singular, and in the nominative and accusative neuter singular; the 
ending in -mina of the middle present participle and the old infinitive 
endings in pdpotave and aradhayitave. 

2. The inscription at Rajula-Mandagiri in the taluk of Pattikonda in 
the district of Kurnool. Discovered in 1946, this inscription was pub- 
lished by D.C. Strcar, Rajula-Mandagiri Inscription of Asoka, Epigra- 
phia Indica, XXXI, 1956, pp. 211-18. It consists of fifteen very mutilated 
lines, derived from the first two Minor Inscriptions on rock. This new 
recension is practically identical to that of Yerragudi, discovered in the 
same district in 1929 (see BLOCH, pp. 145-51). 

3. The bilingual Graeco-Aramaic inscription of Kandahar in Afghan- 
istan. This sensational discovery dates from the early months of 1958 
and has already been the subject of two Italian publications : U. 
SCERRATO, An Inscription of Asoka discovered in Afghanistan : the 
bilingual Greek-Aramaic of Kandahar, East and West, IX, 1958, pp. 4-6; 
Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di ASoka (la prima iscrizione greca 
scoperta in Afghanistan). Testo, traduzione e note a cura di G. PUGLIESE 
CARRATELLI ¢ di G. Levt DELLA VipA con prefazione di G. Tucct e 
introduzione di U. Scerrato (Serie Orientale Roma, XXI), Rome, 
1958. * 

Greek script was known in Iran from the end of the fourth century 
B.C. until the time of the Sassanids; however, under the Achaemenids it 
consisted as yet of only unimportant scribblings. The oldest text is an 
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epitaph of a Greek, Nicocles of Sinope, possibly prior to Alexander's 
conquest!. The bilingual inscription at Kandahar is the only Asokan 
edict compiled in Greek as well as the first Greek inscription found in 
Afghanistan. 

On the other hand, the importance of Aramaic, both as a language 
and a script, during the first six centuries of the pre-Christian era and 
the first centuries of the new era, has long been recognized?. Under the 
Achaemenids, alongside the Old Persian noted in cuneiform characters, 
Aramaic, used by specialized scribes, served as the universal language in 
the Near and Middle East. Aramaic texts have been discovered in 
Egypt>, Lydia*, Iran* and Transcaucasia®. 

Even in India, the influence of Aramaic was shown by the invention 
of the Kharosthi alphabet and the presence of some inscriptions in 
Aramaic language and script. 

The Kharosthi alphabet’, a derivative of the Aramaic script, was used 
in North-West India, from the third century B.C. to the seventh century 
A.D., for writing down Indian texts in Prakrit and Sanskrit. It served to 
note down the edicts of Asoka promulgated in Shabazgarht (District of 
Peshawar) and Mansehra (District of Hazara) in the third century B.C. 
It then appeared on the inscriptions® and coins of Yavana, Saka- 
Pahlava and Kusana dynasts who succeeded one another in West India. 
It was again used in manuscripts? and archival documents!° in Central 


* See F. CuMonrt, Inscriptions grecques de I'Iran, Mémoires de la Délégation archéolagi- 
que en Perse, XX, 1928, pp. 77 sq.; C. Huart and L. DeaForte, L'Iran Antique et la 
Civilisation iranienne, Paris, 1943, p. 24. 

2 G. BUHLER, Indische Palaeographie, Strasbourg, 1896, pp. 20-1. 

> E. SacHau, Aram. Pap. u. Ostraka, 1911; A.E. Cow.ey, Aram. Pap. of the Fifth 
Century B.C., 1923; H.H. Scuarner, Iran. Beitrage, 1930. 

* Aramaeo-Lydian bilingual; cf. F. Sommer and P. KAHL, Kleinasiat. Forsch., 1927, 
pp. 18-86. 

* Aramaic inscription on the tomb of Darius (E. HerzFeLp, Altpersische Inschriften, 
Berlin, 1938, p. 12); papyrus of Avroman in Aramaic script (E.H. Minns, Journ of 
Hellenic Stud., XXXV, 1915; H.S. NyBERG, Monde Oriental, XVII, pp. 182 sq.). 

° Inscription of Mtskheta, near Tiflis (G. TSERETHELI, A bilingual Inscription from 
Armazi, 1941; M.N. Top, Journ. of Roman Stud., 1944, pp. 82 sq.; H.W. BAILey, JRAS, 
1943, pp. I sq.; H.S. NyBERG, Eranos, XLIV, 1946, pp. 228 sq.). 

7 See the notice devoted by J. Fittiozat to the Aramaeo-Indian script in C. Fossey, 
Notices sur les caractéres étrangers anciens et modernes, nouv. ed. Imprimerie Nationale, 
Paris, 1948, pp. 235-42. H.W. Bartey, A Problem of the Kkarosthi Script, Cambr. Or. 
Series, II, 1950, pp. 1-3. 

* Cf. 8. Konow, Kharosthi Inscripiions, (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II, part 1), 
Calcutta, 1929. 

® Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript, above, p. 568, n. 46. 

1° The Niya documents, see above, p. 569, n. 48. 
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Asia during the first centuries of the Christian era. Finally, the most 
recent fragments in Kharosthi script have been found in the region of 
Kuéa, mixed with documents from the seventh century. 

However, North-West India has not only given us Indian texts in 
writing derived from Aramaic, but has also supplied some inscriptions in 
the Aramaic language and script. 

The first is a mutilated inscription found in 1915 at Taxila-Sirkap by 
Sir John Marshall!!. It consists of a dozen lines and was composed in 
honour of a high official named ROmédoté, who owed his advancement 
to the patronage of the viceroy or governor Priyadarst. In all likelihood, 
this was ASoka, who was governor of Taxila before his accession to the 
throne (see above, pp. 223, 239). 

A second Aramaic inscription, of eight mutilated lines, was discovered 
in Lampaka (Laghman), at Pul-i-Darunteh, near Nagarahara (present- 
day Jelalabad)'?. This is an edict of Devanampriya (ASoka), in Aramaic 
script and language, with a few terms borrowed from Middle Indian and 


which are found again in particular on the Sth, 9th and 13th rock 


Edicts, as well as the 3r@ and Sth pillar Edicts. 

The third inscription in Aramaic language and script is the bilingual 
edict of Kandahar, in Afghanistan. According to the traditional inter- 
pretation, Kandahar represents Alexandria of Arachosia!>. It is true 
that, on the basis of the evaluations of the ancient bematists, Droysen 
and Tarn'* located the metropolis of Arachosia in Ghazni and iden- 
tified Kandahar with the Alexandropolis near Sakastene recorded by 
Isodorus of Charax in the Stationes Parthicae, 18 and 19. However, E. 
Bazin-Foucher'‘, on geographical grounds, protested at that ‘fantastic 


1! L.D. BARNETT, An Aramaic Inscription from Taxila, RAS, 1915, pp. 340-2; A.E. 
Cowtey, The First Aramaic Inscription frum India, JRAS, 1915, pp. 342-7; Sir JOHN 
MARSHALL, A Guide to Taxila, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 75-6 (2nd ed., Delhi, 1936, p. 90); 
E. HERZFELD, A new Asokan Inscription from Taxila, El, XIX, 1928, pp. 251-3; F.C. 
Anpreas, Erkldrung der aramdischen Inschrift von Taxila, NGWG, phil. hist. K1. 1932, 
pp. 6-17; Sir JoHN MARSHALL, Taxila, 1, Cambridge, 1951, pp. 15, 164-5. 

12H. BIRKELAND, Eine aramdischen Inschrift aus Afghanistan, Acta Or., XVI, 1938, 
pp. 222-33; F. ALTHEIM, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, 1, Halle a. S., 
1947, pp. 125-42; W.B. HENNING, The Aramaic Inscription of Asoka found in Lampaka, 
BSOAS, XIII, 1949, pp. 80-8. 

13. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 3rd. ed., Leipzig, 1927, p. 430, n.3; 
H. Kuepert, Atlas Antiquus, Berlin, tab. II Dk; G. Glotz, Histoire Grecque, IV, Paris, 1938, 
pp. 123, 162, 245. 

14 J.G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, U1, 2, Gotha, 1878, pp. 217 sq.; W.W. 
TaRN, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd. ed., Cambridge, 1951, pp. 62, 93, 320, 470-1; 
Alexander the Great, 11, Cambridge, 1948, pp. 234, 249. 

'S JA, Jul.-Sept., 1938, p. 514. 
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error” and A. Foucher!*, after a new scrutiny of the matter, saw 
mediaeval Kandahar as a successor to Alexandria of Arachosia. The 
discovery of the bilingual edict at Shar-i-Kuna proves the existence of a 
Greek settlement near Kandahar. 

We have already given an outline of the history of Arachosia. 
Organized as a satrapy by Alexander the Great, it was governed 
successively by Menon from 330 to 325 (p. 111), and by Sibyrtius, host 
and friend of the historian Megasthenes, from 325 to 316. Sibyrtius 
succeeded in retaining his post during the three successive partitions of 
the satrapies, by Perdiccas in 323 (p. 113), Antipater in 321 (p. 113) and 
Antigonus in 316 (p. 116). In 3t1, Arachosia and the other higher 
satrapies passed into the hands of Seleucus I Nicator (pp. 116) but the 
latter, after his unsuccessful attack against Candragupta, had to surren- 
der it, at least in part, to his adversary (pp. 116-118). For more than a 
century, from approximately 304 to 200, Arachosia lived within the 
orbit of the Indian empire of the Mauryans. The two Aramaic inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, that of Rul-i-Darunteh in Lampaka and that of Kanda- 
har in Arachosia, probably marked the western limit of the Mauryan 
empire. In about the year 200, shortly before the collapse of that empire. 
Arachosia fell into the hands of the Greek king of Bactria, Euthydemus 
of Magnesia (p. 372). , 

The bilingual edict of Kandahar is dated in the tenth elapsed year 
after the consecration of Asoka, i.e. according to the calculation adopt- 
ed here, the year 228 after the Nirvana = 258 B.C. It would therefore 
be the oldest Asokan edict known until now and would antedate by two 
years the first two inscriptions at Barabar, in 256 B.C., and by four years 
that of the fourteen great rock Edicts of 254 B.C. (see above, pp. 225- 
226). It was in the tenth year of his reign that ASoka, inspired with 
extreme zeal, set out for the Enlightenment, initiated the Dharma tour 
(dharmayatra) with audiences, preachings and the distribution of gold to 
the religious and the old : 256 nights passed in that tour (see above, 
pp. 226-227). 

We reproduce here the Greek text of the bilingual edict, as read and 
translated by G. Pugliese Carratelli : 


béxa étav nAnpy [...]Jov BacifAjedc 
Muiodacons evoéPetalv Ed]e[t]Eev tots av- 
Oparnoic, kai Gnd tobtov edoeBeatépous 
tovcs advOpa@nous éxoinoev Kai navta 
evOnvet Kata ndcav yijv : kai dnéyetat 


18 A. Foucuer, La vieille route de l’Inde, 1, Paris, 1947, pp. 202, 217 (n.17), 244, 366-7. 
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Bactheds tOv Enwoyev Kai of Aoinoi 5é 
&vOpwrot Kai Sco Onpevtai i GArEic 
Bactléws néxavvtat Onpevovtes - kat] 
ei tives axpateic nénavvtat tic &kpa- 
ciac Kata dSovaptv, Kai évqKoor natpi 
Kai pytpi Kat TOV TpEGPUTEpwV napa 
Ta TPOtEpOV Kai tod AotRod AGiov 

Kai Gpeivov Kata navta tadta 
novobvtEes diatovotv. 


“Compiutisi (?) dieci anni (di regno, o dalla consacrazione), il re 
Piodasses (Piyadassi) ha fatto conoscere la (dottrina della) pieta agli 
uomini, e da questo momento ha reso piu pietosi gli uomini e tutto 
prospera per tutta la terra; e il re si astiene da(Il’uccidere) gli esseri 
animati, e gli altri uomini e quanti <sono) cacciatori e pescatori del re 
hanno desistito dal cacciare; e se alcuni <erano> intemperanti han posto 
freno all’intemperanza quant’era in loro potere; e, obbedienti al padre e 
alla madre e agli€anziani, in confronto al passato anche per l’avvenire 
piu gradevolmente e meglio (=meglio e piu felicemente che per il 
passato anche nell’avvenire), in tutto cosi agendo, vivranno”’. 

The Greek text, translated from an original in the Prakrit of the 
ASokan administration, abounds in stock phrases but does not corres- 
pond to any known edict. It is clearly one of those rescripts of the 
Dharma “‘in abridged form” (samkhittena) to which the 14th R(ock) 
E(dict) refers (BLOCH, p. 133). 

As in all the edicts, the ‘‘ten elapsed years” (Séka ét@v nAnpadévtwv) 
are counted from the date of the consecration. See, for example, the 8th 
R.E. dasavassabhisitte (BLOCH, p. 112). 

Baotdevs Mhodacans (pronounced vasilefs Piodassis) hides an origi- 
nal Piyadassi lajad with the r dropped in Piyadassi, and the r treated as / 
in /aja as at Kalst and Dhauli, in contrast to the edicts of the North- 
West (Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) which have Priyadrasi raja (BLOCH, 
p. 110). 

evoéPeta is a good rendering of the Indian and Asokan concept of 
dhamma “‘Law of a religious nature”. The conjecture &e.Eev, with the 
meaning of “made known”, corresponds to the expression dhammdnu- 
Satthi (BLOCH, p. 125) or dhammdnusdsanam (Bloch, p. 100) of the 
edicts. toic¢ dv@pazotc can render jana as well as munisé (BLOCH, p. 110, 
lines 17 and 18). 

Taken absolutely, the comparative ebceBeotépouc can correspond to 
the expression dhammayutta “‘attached to the Law” (BLocH, p. 103). kai 
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navta evOnvet Kata ndoav yiv “and everything prospers throughout 
the whole earth” refers, in this context, to the flourishing state of the 
Dharma all over the world, that dhammavaddhi spoken of by the edicts 
(BLocn, pp. 103, 167, 168, 169, 172). 

As Pugliese Carratelli notes, the expression Gnéyetar ényoyov recalls 
the title of a minor work by Porphyrus zepi dnoyijc Epwoyov. This 
abstention (from the flesh) of animals is none other than pananam 
avihisa@ presented by the 4th R.E. as one of the forms of the practice of 
the Dharma (BLOCH, p. 99). The slaying of éuwoya or panani for 
religious or culinary reasons is strictly regulated by the Ist R.E. (BLOCH, 
pp. 90-3), then radically forbidden by the 2nd and Sth P(illar) E(dicts) 
(BLOCH, pp. 162, 165-7). Following the example of the king, continues 
the bilingual edict, “‘other men and all the huntsmen (@npevtat) and 
fishermen (GAtsic) of the king ceased hunting’. This phrase is not found 
word for word in the edicts, but the 8th R.E. condemns the hunts 
(migaviya = Skt. mrgaya) formerly held by the kings (BLocH, p. 111), 
and the Sth P.E. forbids the killing on certain dates of creatures in the 
fishing-grounds (kevattabhoga = Skt. kaivartabhoga) (BLOCH, p. 166). 

The continuation of the Greek text, kat ei tives dxpateic némavvtar 
tis axpaciag kata divaptv, is understood by Pugliese Carratelli as : 
“and if a few of them were intemperate, they restrained their intempe- 
rance as much as it was in their power to do’. Intemperance, he 
remarks, indicates the absence of sa(m) yama “control of the senses’’. It 
is true that, taken absolutely, the terms dxpacia (or dxpateia) and 
asamyama can mean intemperance, and when the 13th R.E. recom- 
mends sa(m) yama among other virtues such as security, equanimity and 
gentleness, it obviously means mastery of the senses (BLOCH, p. 129). 
However, &kpatts can also designate a person who uses something to 
excess (Xenophon, Oeconomicus, XII, 111 : adxkpatis oftvov, who uses 
wine to excess). In the present context, dxpatnys probably means “using 
the flesh of animals to excess’, and &kpacia means lack of abstinence 
Sa(m)yama has precisely that restricted meaning on the 9th R.E. 
(BLOCH, p. 115) : s@dhu pandnam (or pdnesu) samyame, “It is good to 
refrain (from the flesh) of living beings”. We can therefore understand 
the Greek phrase as : ‘And if a few were lacking in abstinence (or 
sobriety), they put an end to that lack of abstinence as much as 
possible’”’. 

kai évqKoot natpi Kai pytpi kai tav mpeoPutépwv can only mean : 
“obeying their father, their mother and their elders”. Taking into 
account the inversion of the Indian order “‘mother-father”’, this phrase is 
the word for word translation of the recension at Shahbazgarht on the 
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4th R.E., matapitusu vudhanam susrusa, “obedience to father and 
mother and the elders” (BLOCH, p. 99). As Pugliese Carratelli remarks, 
the Indian redaction may have exerted an influence on the change of 
case, genitive (npeoButépawv) instead of dative. 

The last three lines are the only ones which really cause a problem. 
G. Tucci (p. v1) wonders whether, in the Greek napa ta mpotepov Kai 
tov Aoirod, there is not an echo of the hidalokiko paralokiko of the R.E. 
Nos. 11 and 13. He is perfectly right and, for my part, I see, in the two 
comparatives A@iov Kai Gyetvov, a rather crude attempt to render the 
expression hitasukham. The separate edict of Kalinga includes in two 
places (BLOCH, pp. 137, 141) a phrase which may clarify the Greek text : 
atha pajaye icchami hakam kimti savvena hitasukhena hidalokikapalaloki- 
kena yujjevui ti tatha savvamunissesu pi icchami : ‘Just as I desire that my 
children be endowed with all welfare and happiness in the present world 
and the world to come, so do I desire this for all men’’. We can therefore 
understand the Greek phrase in the following way : “Acting thus (tadta 
no.odvtec), during the former <existence> and the future (existence) 
(napa ta mpOtEepov Kai@od AOINO} = hidaloke paGraloke), they will live 
(81aEovo1v) in the best and happiest way in everything (A@iov kat 
G&pewov Kata navta = savvena hitasukhena)’’. 

I am not competent to discuss the Aramaic part of the Kandahar 
inscription. The language is imperial Aramaic with a few terms taken, 
not from Middle Indian as in the inscription at Pul-i-Darunteh, but 
from Iranian. These foreign words are printed in italics in the translation 
by G. Levi Della Vida which I reproduce here : 

“tNell’anno 10 fu fatta la giustizia (0 : conversione?) di Nostro 
Signore il re Priyadars, secondo rettitudine ben diretta. 7Da poco tempo 
egli ha abolito il male per tutti gli uomini et tutti gli esseri viventi(?), +e 
in tutta la terra e anche dapertutto(?). E anche coloro che si occupano(?) 
del pasto per Nostro Signore il re *uccidono poco; questo affinché tutti 
gli uomini cacciatori e pescatori vedano *quegli uomini proclamare cosi; 
coloro che sono insani(?), quelli cacciano; chi® é devoto e obbediente a 
sua madre e a suo padre e agli uomini anziani ‘secondo che essi lo 
hanno ammonito, **costui accrescera fortemente per tutti gli uomini la 
(buona) sorte e lincolpabilita da parte di tutti, con accrescimento e 
aumento”. 

The present notes were written before a series of articles appeared in 
the Journal Asiatique, 1958, fasc. 1, pp. 1-48 : D. SCHLUMBERGER, L. 
ROBERT, A. DUPONT-SOMMER, E. BENVENISTE, Une bilingue gréco-ara- 
méenne d’ Asoka. 
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Here, for the record, is the translation established by those scholars 


(loc. cit., pp. 33-4) : 
Greek 


Ten years having elapsed, King 
Piodasses showed Piety to men. 


And since then, he has made 
men more pious, and everything 
prospers throughout the earth. 


And the king abstains from liv- 
ing beings, and other men and all 
the huntsmen and fishermen of the 
king have ceased to hunt. 


And those who were not masters 
of themselves have ceased, as much 
as it is in their power to do so, not 
to master themselves. 

And they have become obedient 
to their father and mother and old 
people, which is the reverse of what 
was the case before. 


And henceforth, by acting in 
that way, they will live in the best 
and most profitable way in every- 
thing. 


Aramaic 


Ten years having elapsed (7), it 
came about that our lord Priya- 
darsi the king made himself pro- 
moter of the Truth. 

Since then, evil has diminished 
for all men, and he has caused all 
misfortunes (?) to disappear, and 
all over the earth (there is) peace 
(and) joy. 

And, moreover, (there is) this 
with regard to food : for our lord 
the king, only a few (animals) are 
killed; on seeing this, all men have 
ceased (to kill animals); even (?) 
those who take fish (= fishermen), 
such men are subject to a prohibi- 
tion. 

Similarly, those who were un- 
restrained, have ceased to be un- 
restrained. 


And (there is) obedience to one’s 
father and mother and to old 
people in conformity with the obli- 
gations imposed on every one by 
destiny. 

And there is no judgement for 
all pious men. That (=the practice 
of the Law) has been profitable for 
all men and will continue to be 
profitable. 


For the last two lines of the Greek text, we retain the translation 
proposed above, p. 717. By observing the prescriptions of ASoka, men 
will ensure for themselves a better life (destiny) in this world and in the 
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of London. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AAWG = Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse, dritte Folge. 

A Ant. Hung. = Acta Antiqua Hungarica, Budapest. 

AWLM = Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der 
geistes und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Mainz. 

CRAI = Comptes rendus des séances de |’Académie des Inscriptions et des 
Belles-Lettres, Paris. 

DAWB, 10 = Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin, Institut fiir 
Orientforschung. 

II J = Indo-Iranian Journal, ’s Gravenhage. 

Indianisme et Bouddhisme = Indianisme et Bouddhisme. Mélanges offerts a Mer. 
E. Lamotte, PIOL, 23, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1980. 

Indological and Buddhist Studies = L.A. Hercus, F.B.J. Kutper, T. RAJAPATI- 
RANA, E.R. SKRZYP@ZAK (cds.), Indological and Buddhist Studies. Volume in 
Honour of Professor J.W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday, Faculty of Asian 
Studies, Canberra, 1982. 

IsMEO = Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome. 

JAAR = Journal of the American Academy of Religion. 

JAAS = Journal of Asian and African Studies. 

JIABS = Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies. 

JOIB = Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda. 

NAWG = Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philo- 
logisch-Historische Klasse. 

PIOL = Publications de !’Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, Louvain-la-Neuve. 

Publ. EFEO = Publications de I’'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Paris. 

SII = Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik, Reinbeck. 

Studies in Pali and Buddhism = A.K. NARAIN (ed.), Studies in Pali and 
Buddhism. A Memorial Volume in Honour of Bhikkhu Jagdish Kashyap, 
Delhi, 1979. 

Symp. I] = H. Becuert (ed.), The Language of the Earliest Buddhist Tradition 
(Symposien fur Buddhismusforschung, If), AAWG, n°117, Gottingen, 1980. 

WZKSO = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Siid- und Ost-asiens, Wien. 


FOREWORD 


The following bibliographical notes do not claim to be exhaustive, neither 
always up to date. Nevertheless, we hope they will supply the students of 
Buddhism with some new information. 

The notes are indicated by one or several asterisks inserted into E. Lamotte’s 
text, and are quoted according to the paging of the French edition, followed, in 
brackets, by the reference to the pagination of the English translation. 

E. Lamotte died on May 5, 1983. A detailed account of his exceptional 
personality, career and work can be found in H. Durt, E. Lamotte (1903-1983), 
BEFEO, 74 (1985), p. 1-28. 


p.V* This situation has completely changed, and the works devoted to the history of 

{=V] Buddhism are numerous. Among them, the following studies should be 
mentioned: BaREAU, A., Le Bouddhisme indien, in: Les Religions de I'Inde, 
vol. II, Paris (Payot), 1966, p. 9-243; Conze, E., Buddhist Thought in India, 
London, 1962; Hirakawa, A., Indo Bukkydshi, vol. 1, Tokyd (Shunjiisha), 
1974. (History of Buddhism in India; Early Buddhism, Buddhism of the 
Sects and Early Mahayana); vol. II, Toky6, 1979; KaANAkURA, Y., Hindu- 
Buddhist Thought in India, Yokohama (Hokke Journal Inc.), 1980; NaKa- 
MURA, H., indian Buddhism. A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, first ed., 
Osaka-fu, 1980 (Intercultural Research Institute Monograph, 9); 2nd ed., 
New Delhi, 1987; WarperR, A.K., Indian Buddhism, New Delhi, 1970; 
2nd rev. ed., 1980. 


p.l* See WHEELER, M., Civilizations of the Indus Valley and Beyond, London, 1966; 

(= two articles in Tappel, M. (ed.), South Asian Archaeology 1977, Naples, 
Istituto Universitario Orientale, Series Minor 6, 1979: 1. P.L. RAIKES, The 
Mohenjo Daro Floods: the debates continue, vol. I, p. 561 ff.; 2. R.S. BisHT 
and S. AsTHANA, Banavali and some other recently excavated Harappan 
Sites in India, vol. 1, p. 223 ff. Also A. SARMA, The Decline of Harappan 
Culture, a re-look, in: East & West (ISMEO), n.s., 27 (1977), p. 321-334; 
M. JANSEN and G. URBAN, Reports on Fieldworks carried out at Mohenjo- 
Daro, Pakistan, by the IsMEO-Aachen University Mission, Aachen, 1984; 
Ipp., Mohendjo-Daro, Report of the Aachen University Mission 1979-1985, 
Leiden, 1985. 


°10* The most complete study in this field nowadays is: DELOCHE J., La circulation en 
= 9] Inde avant la révolution des transports, 2 vols., Paris, 1980 (Publications de 
l'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 122). 


i a.* See now: H. BECHERT, The Date of the Buddha reconsidered, in: Indologica 
= 13] Taurinensia, vol. I, Turin, 1982, p. 29-36. 


ES; * A. Bareau has devoted years of research to the historical data concerning the life 
= 15} of the Buddha in the legendary traditions and has expounded the results of 
his investigations in the following studies: Recherches sur la biographie du 
Buddha dans les Sutrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens, vol. 1: De la quéte 


p. 17* 
[= 16] 


“* 


[= 16] 


p. 19 * 
[= 18] 


p. 20 * 
[= 19} 


p. 24 * 
{= 22] 


p. 25 * 
(= 23] 
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de l'éveil a la conversion de Sariputra et de Maudgalyayana, Paris, 1963 
(Publications de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 53); vol. II: Les 
derniers mois, le Parinirvana et les funérailles, Tome 1, 1970 (Publications de 
l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 77(,1); Tome 2, 1971 (Publications de 
lEcole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 77(,2); La jeunesse du Buddha dans les 
Sutrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens, BEFEO, 61 (1974), p. 199-274; Le 
Parinirvana et les funérailles du Buddha, BEFEO, 61 (1974), p. 275-299; Les 
récits canoniques des funérailles du Buddha et leurs anomalies: nouvel essai 
d'interprétation, BEFEO, 62 (1975), p. 151-185; Le Buddha et Uruvilvad, in 
Indianisme et Bouddhisme, p. 1-18; Un personnage bien mystérieux: l'é- 
pouse du Buddha, in: Indological and Buddhist Studies, p. 31-59; En suivant 
Bouddha, Paris, 1985; Le retour du Buddha a Kapilavastu dans les textes 
canoniques, in: G. GNoLit & L. Lanciormi (eds.), Orientalia Iosephi Tucci 
memoriae dicata, IIMEO, Rome, 1986. See also SCHUMANN, H.W., Der 
historische Buddha, Disseldorf, 1982. 


Regarding the Great Departure, see E. Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche 
Heéroique (Stramgamasamadhisitra), MCB, 13 (1965), p. 176-177, n.147. 


Concerning that event, see E. Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Heroi- 
que, p. 219-220, n.240; H. Durt, La visite aux laboureurs et la Méditation 
sous l'arbre Jambu days les biographies sanskrites et chinoises du Buddha, in: 
Indological and Buddhist Studies, p. 95-120. 


New translation: see, The Catusparisasttra. The Sutra on the Foundation of the 
Buddhist Order, relating to the events from the Bodhisattva’s enlightenment 
up to the conversion of Upatisya and Kolita, translated by R. KLOPPENBORG, 
Leiden, 1979. 


E. Lamotte, Le Bouddha insulta-t-il Devadatta?, BSOAS, 33 (1970), p. 107-115; 
T. Sugimoto, A Reevaluation of Devadatta. The Salvation of Evil Men in 
Buddhism, in: Ronshi, Studies in Religions East and West, n°9, Sendai, 
1982, p. 360-376. New interpretation: E. WALDSCHMIDT, Reste von Deva- 
datta-Episoden aus dem Vinaya der Sarvastivadins, ZDMG, 113 (1963), 
p. 552-558. 


Regarding this event, see G. GORDON-Wasson, The Last Meal of the Buddha, 
JAOS, 102 (1982), 4, p. 591-604. 


A.S. ALTEKAR, The Corporeal Relics of the Buddha. Buddhist Traditions about the 
Relics, in: Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Special Issue Buddha 
Jayanti, Patna, 1959, vol. HI, p. 501-511. 


D.L. SNELLGROVE, Sakyamuni’s final Nirvana, BSOAS, 36, 2 (1973), p. 399-411; 
A. BAREAU, Le Parinirvana et les funérailles du Buddha, BEFEO, 61 (1974), 
p. 275-299; Ip., Les récits canoniques des funérailles du Buddha et leurs 
anomalies: nouvel essai d'interprétation, BEFEO, 72 (1975), p. 151-185; 
T. Sucmmoto, Indo Butsudé no kenkyt. Butsud6d Sukai no seisei to kiban 
<Studies in Buddhist stipa-cult in India), Kyoto, 1984, part 2, chapters 2-3. 
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a ** A. HiraKawa, Genshin Bukky6 ni okeru «hd» no imi (The Meaning of Dharma 
E24) in Early Buddhism), Waseda Daigaku, Daigakuin bungaku kenkyuka 
kiyo, 14, p. 1-25. 


25,0. *** Saicusa, M., Shoki Bukky6é no shisé <The Philosophy of Early Buddhism), 
ie Tokyo, 1978; Mizuno, K., Primitive Buddhism, Ube City, 1969; SCHNEI- 
DER, U., Einfiihrung in den Buddhismus, Darmstadt, 1980, p. 57-111; 
E. Lamotte, Le Bouddhisme de Sakyamuni, NAWG, 1983, n°4 (This article 

is a development of the following pages of this book). 


'26,n.* See now, Conze, E., Buddhist Scriptures, Harmondsworth, 1959, 1981 (12); 
= 24] Hertsens, M., Trésors mystiques de I'Inde. Les grands textes de |'Hin- 
douisme et du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1967; Linc, T., The Buddha's Philosophy 
of Man, London, 1981 (Texts from the first book of the Dighanikdya only). 


27* Concerning the concept of dharmatd, see W. RAHULA, Wrong Notions of 
= 25} dharmata, in: Buddhist Studies in Honour of I.B. Horner, Dordrecht, 1974, 
p. 181-191. 


2 n* Add Mytilus, K., Die Vier Edlen Warheiten. Texte des urspringlichen Buddhis- 
mus, Leipzig, 1983. 


B * SCHUMANN, H.W., Bedeutungiand Bedeutungsentwicklung des Terminus Samkhara 
7| im frihen Buddhismus, Bonn, 1957. 


** K. BHATTACHARYA, L'Atman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme ancien, (Publications 
fe 27] de !’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 90), Paris, 1973, p. 55-77, attempts 
to prove that early Buddhism made a distinction between two kinds of 
Gtman: a relative one, and an absolute one, borrowed from the Upanishadic 
traditions. 


*#* SARATHCHANDRA, E.R., The Buddhist Psychology of Perception, Ceylon Univer- 
B27) sity Press, Colombo, 1958; Lama Govinpa, A., The psychological Attitude 
of Early Buddhism, London, 1961; JAYATILLEKE, K.N., Early Buddhist 
Theory of Knowledge, London, 1963; JAyAsuRIYA, W.F., The Psychology 
and Philosophy of Buddhism, Colombo, 1963; JOHANSSON, R.E.A., The 
Dynamic Psychology of Early Buddhism, Scandinavian Institute of Asian 

Studies Monograph Series n°37, Malm6, 1979. 


* On the theory of karman, see Mac Dermott, J.P., Developments in the Early 
Ps Buddhist Concept of Kamma/Karma (Princeton University Ph.D. disserta- 
tion), Ann Arbor, 1971 (University Microfilms), New Delhi, 1984; Misra, 
G.S.P., Reflections on the Buddhist Doctrine of Karman, JOIB, 25 (1975), 
p. 47-56; K. Funta, The doctrinal characteristics of Karman in Early 

Buddhism, in: Indological and Buddhist Studies, p. 149-159. 


** We have adapted our terminology according to: J.P. Mac Dermott, Undetermi- 
h=34] ned and Indeterminate Kamma, \ 1 J, 19 (1977), 1-2, p. 31-36. 


_m *** K. Mizuno, Primitive Buddhism, p. 131-158; NYANATILOKA Mahathera, The 
f= 33) Significance of Dependent Origination in Theravada Buddhism, The Wheel 
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n°140, Kandy, 1969; I. YAMADA, Premises and Implications of Interdepen- 
dence, in A.K. NARAIN (ed.), Studies in history of Buddhism, Delhi, 1980, 
p. 379-399. 


p-45* WeLBon, G.R., The Buddhist Nirvana and its Western Interpreters, Chicago and 
(=41) London, 1968; Jouansson, R.E.A., The Psychology of Nirvana. A compara- 
tive study of the natural goal of Buddhism and the aims of modern Western 

psychology, Garden City, Doubleday, 1970. 


p-46* See E. Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Héroique, p. 14-26: Le Samadhi 
[= 42} dans le véhicule des Sravaka. For a more genera! approach to the subject, 
see P. GRIFFITHS, Concentration or Insight: the Problematic of Theravada 

Buddhism, JAAR, 49 (1981), 4, p. 605-624. 


p.47* W.L. KinG, The Structure and Dynamics of the Attainment of Cessation in 
{= 43] Theravada Meditation, JAAR, 45 (1977), 2, supplement, p. 707-725. 


p. 48 General study: WAYMAN, A., Buddhist Insight, Religions of Asia Series, 5, Delhi, 
(=44] 1984. 


p.52* See Horner, 1.B., The Early Buddhist Theory of Man perfected: a Study of the 

{=47] Arahan Concept, New Delhi, 1979; K. WERNER, Bodhi and Arahattaphala, 
from Early Buddhism to Early Mahayana, JIABS, 4 (1981), 1, p. 70-85; 
Katz, N., Buddhist Images of Human Perfection. The Arahant of the 
Suttapitaka compared with the Bodhisattva and the Siddha, Delhi, 1983. 


p. 55,n.* Concerning the intentional teaching, see A. BHARATI, The Tantric Tradition, 
{[=51) London, 1965, p. 249-254; A. WAYMAN, Concerning samdhda-bhdsa/samdhi- 
bhas@/samdhya-bhasa, in: Mélanges d'Indianisme a la mémoire de Louis 
Renou, Paris, 1968, p. 789-796; D.K. SwWEARER (ed.), Toward the Truth, 
Philadelphia, 1971, p. 56-86; ARIYANANDA Bhikkhu, Two Kinds of Language, 
Bangkok, 1974 (translation of Buddhadasa’s Commentaries); BUCKNELL, 
R.S. and Sruart-Fox, M., The Twilight Language. Explorations in Buddhist 
Meditation and Symbolism, London-New York, 1986. 


p.57,n.* See J. StRONG, The Legend of the Lion-Roarer: a Study of the Buddhist Arhat 
{= 52] Pindola Bhaéradvaja, Numen, 26 (1979), p. 50-88. 


p. 58,n.* Upasak, C.S., Dictionary of Early Buddhist Monastic Terms, Varanasi, 1975 is a 
[= 53] very useful working instrument. See also WUAYARATNA, M., Le moine 
bouddhiste selon les textes du Theravada, Paris, 1983. 


p.59* New text, see DUNCAN, J., and M. Derrett, A Textbook for Novices. Jayaraksi- 
(= 54] ta’s Perspicuous Commentary on the Compendium of Conduct by Srighana, 
Turin, 1983 (Explanation of the Ten Rules by a later commentator (ca. 500 

AD), belonging probably to the Mahasamghika school). 


** See M. Horincer, Le vol danz la morale bouddhique, in Indianisme et 
[= 54] Bouddhisme, p. 177-189. 


*** Concerning the brahmacarya, see J. DANTINNE, La Splendeur de !'Inébranlable 
[= 54] (Aksobhyavyuha), PIOL, 29, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1983, p. 166-168, note as. 
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**** (Note continued) see CHAKRABORTI, H., Ascetism in Ancient India, Calcutta, 


E* 1973. 


n.* (Note cont.) New editions and translations, see LOKESH CHANDRA, An Un- 
'= 54] published Gilgit Fragment of the Pratimoksa Sutra, WZKSO, 4 (1960), 
p. 1-13; Bhikkhu NANAMOLI, Patimokkha, Bangkok, Social Science Asso- 
ciation of Thailand, 1966; PreBisH, Ch.S., Buddhist Monastic Discipline: the 
Sanskrit Pratimoksa Siitra of the Mahadsdmghikas and Milasarvastivadins, 

University Park, Pennsylvania State University Press, 1975. 
New studies: D. SCHLINGLOFF, Zur Interpretation des Pratimoksa sitra, ZDMG, 
113 (1963), p. 536-551; Ch.S. PREBISH, The Pratimoksa-Puzzle: Facts versus 
Fantasy, JAOS, 94 (1974), 2, p. 168-177; G. Roth, Notes on the Introduc- 
tion of the Bhiksu-Pratimoksa-Siutra of the Arya- Mahasadmghika-Lokottara- 
vadin, in: Studies in Pali and Buddhism, p. 317 ff.; J. Ciirrorp Hott, 
Ritual Expression in the Vinaya-Pitaka: a Prolegomenon, History of Reli- 
gions, 17 (1978), p. 42-53 (relation between the Pratimoksa function and the 
rainy season resort ceremony, pavdrana); Ch.S. PReBisH, Vinaya and Prati- 
moksa: the Foundation of Buddhist Ethics, in: A.K. NARAIN (ed.), Studies in 
the History of Buddhism, New Delhi, 1980, p. 223-264; CHATSUMAR, K., A 
comparative study of Bhikkhuni Patimokkha, Chowkhamba Oriental 

Research Studies, 28, Varanasi, 1984. 


62* Concerning the upasampadd, see J. DANTINNE, La Splendeur de !|'Inébranlable 
= 56] (Aksobhyavytha), PIOL, 29, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1983, p. 269, note (X); 
C.S. Upasak, Dictionary of Early Buddhist Monastic Terms, Varanasi, 1975, 

p. 50; 101-102. 


Regarding the manifold use of salaka, see H. Durt, Chu, in: Hobdgirin, fasc. V, 
1979, p. 431a-456a. 


See ERGARDT, J.T., Faith and Knowledge in Early Buddhism, Leiden, 1977. 


About the four different kinds of punyaksetra, see E. Lamotte, La Concentration 
de la Marche Heéroique, p. 231-233, note 266; Ip., L’Enseignement de 
Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdesa), Louvain, 1962, p. 158 (the aspiration to 
become a punyaksetra is condemned by the Mahayana followers); J. VAN 
DEN BroeEck, La Saveur de l'Immortel (A-p’i-t'an Kan Lu Wei Lun), PIOL, 
15, Louvain, 1977, p. 85-89 (different kinds of gifts). 


B.G. GOKHALE, Bhakti and Early Buddhism, JAAS, 15 (1980), 1-2, p. 16-28. 
M. WuayaratTna, Le moine bouddhiste selon les textes du Theravada, p. 177 ff. 


This point of view is now disputed. See G. SCHOPEN, Mahayana in Indian 
Inscriptions, I I J, 21 (1979), 1, p. 1-19; Ip., Two Problems in the History of 
Indian Buddhism: the Layman/Monk Distinction and the Doctrine of the 
Transference of Merit, in: Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik, 11 (1985), 
p. 9-47. The statistical analysis of epigraphical data shows that «the 
Mahayana was a monk dominated movement». 
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Regarding the bhiumi of Sravakas and Bodhisattvas, see E. LaMOTTE, La 
Concentration de la Marche Héroique, p. 155-158, note 112, and p. 246-251, 
note 299. 


See N. Dutt, The Second Buddhist Council, YHQ, 35 (1959), 1, p. 45-56; Ch. 
PREBISH, A Review of Scholarship on the Buddhist Councils, in: Journal of 
Asian Studies, 33 (1974), 2, p. 239-254; J.J. NaATTIER and Ch. PREBISH, 
Mahdsdmghika Origins: the Beginnings of Buddhist Sectarianism, in: History 
of Religions, 16 (1977), p. 237 ff.; A.K. WARDER, /ndian Buddhism, p. 204- 
218. 


Bibliographies: G.M. SuirtepA, Bibliografia delle fonti Buddhiste. Buddhismo 
Indiano, in: Istituto giapponese di Cultura in Roma, Annuario, 4 (1966- 
1967), p. 137-195; Conze, E., Buddhist Scriptures. A Bibliography, ed. and 
rev. by L. LANCASTER, New York and London, 1982; GRONBOLD, G., Der 
Buddhistische Kanon. Eine Bibliographie, Wiesbaden, 1984. 

General studies: HECKER, H., Der Pali Kanon, Hamburg, 1965; Wess, R., An 
Analysis of the Pali Canon, being the Buddhist Scriptures of the Theravada 
School, Kandy, 1975; NoRMAN, K.R., Pali Literature, including the canoni- 
cal literature in Prakrit and Sanskrit of all the Hinayana Schools of 
Buddhism (History of Indian Literature, VII, 2), Wiesbaden, 1983; F.R. 
HaMM, On some recat editions of Pali Tripitaka, in: German Scholars on 
India, Varanasi, 1973, p. 123-135; O. von HinUser, On the Tradition of Pali 
Texts in India, Ceylon and Burma, in: Buddhism in Ceylon and Studies in 
religious Syncretism, ed. by H. BECHERT, (AAWG, 108), Gottingen, 1978; 
G. ScHoPEN, Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism..., in: 
Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik, 11 (1985), p. 9-12; K. Mizuno, 
Buddhist Sitras. Origin, Development, Transmission, Tokyo, 1982, p. 13-39. 


Quoting all editions, translations and catalogues of Central Asian manuscripts 
published since 1958, is not feasible. For example, we have listed the 
following general works: BailLey, H.W., Khotanese Texts, vol. IV, Cam- 
bridge, 1961; vol. V, ibid., 1963; vol. VI, ibid., 1967; WALDSCHMIDT, E., Von 
Ceylon bis Turfan (AAWG, 8), Gottingen, 1967; Ip. (ed.), Sanskrit Hand- 
schrifien aus den Turfanfunden, Verzeichnis der orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Band 10, I-V, Wiesbaden, 1965-1985 (catalog, 
facsimile); EMMERICK, R.E., A Guide to the Literature of Khotan, Tokyo 
(The Reiyukai Library), 1979. 

See also BECHERT, H., Bruchstticke Buddhistischer Versammlungen, 1, DAWB, 
Berlin, 1961; B. PAULY, Fragments sanskrits de Haute Asie, Mission Pelliot, 
JA, 249 (1961), p. 333-410; TRIPATHI, C.B. (ed.), Nidanasamyukta, DAWB, 
Berlin, 1962; Couvreur, W., Nieuwe fragmenten van het Catusparisat-, 
Mahdaparinirvana-, Mahdsudarsana- en Mahavadanasitra (mit deutscher 
Zusammenfassung), in: Orientalia Gandensia, Jaarboek, IV (1967), p. 167- 
173; ID., Sanskrit-Tocharese en Sanskrit-Koetsjische trefwoordenlijsten van 
de Dirghadgama (Dighanikaya) (mit deutscher Zusammenfassung ), in: Orien- 
talia Gandensia, Jaarboek, IV (1967); Mc KEenzig, D.N., (ed.), The Sutra of 
the Causes and Effects of Action in Sogdian (SOAS Oriental Series, 22), 
London, 1970; KLopPENBORG, R., The Catusparisatsutra, Leiden, 1973; H. 


p.171* 


[=156 


p. 172 * 


[=157] 


p. 181 * 


[= 165] 
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BECHERT, On a Fragment of Vimandvadana, a Canonical Buddhist Sanskrit 
Work, in: Buddhist Studies in Honour of I.B. Horner, Dordrecht-Boston, 
1974, p. 19 ff.; E. WaLDscHMIDT, The Rdstrapdlasutra in Sanskrit Rem- 
nants from Central Asia, in: Indianisme et Bouddhisme, p. 359 ff.; Ip., 
Central Asian Sitra Fragments and their Relations to the Chinese Agama, in 
Symp. II, 1980, p. 136-174; Yuyama, A., Sanskrit Fragments of the 
Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 1, Tokyo (The Reiyukai Library), 1981; 
M.I. VoroBYEvVA-DESJATOVSKAJA, Remnants in Kharosthi and Brahmi Script 
from Soviet Central Asia, in: BONGARD-LEVIN, G.M. (ed.), [storia i Kultura 
Centrainoj Azii, Moscow, 1983, pp. 69-96; G.M. BONGARD-LEviN, Buddhist 
Texts from Central Asia, in: Actes du XXIXe Congrés des Orientalistes, 
Paris, 1973: Inde Ancienne, vol. I, Paris, 1976, p. 50 ff.; M.I. VoROBYEVA 
and G.M. BONGARD-LEvIN, Indian Texts from Central Asia (Central Asian 
Collection of the Manuscript Fund of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Academy of Sciences, USSR), in: G. GNoL! & L. LANciotTI (eds.), Orienta- 
lia Iosephi Tucci memoriae dicata, ISMEO, Serie Orentale Roma, 56, vol. 1, 
Rome, 1986; G.M. BONGARD-LEVIN and E.N. TYoMKIN, Fragment of the 
Saka Version of the DharmaSarirasitra from N.E. Petrovsky Collection, V1 
J, 11 (1968-1969), 3, p. 269-280. 


Boxee, W.B. (ed.), The Padas of the Suttanipata with Parallels from the 


Ay4ranga, Stiyagada, Uttarajjhaya, Dasavejaliya and Isibhasiyaim, SII Mono- 
graphien, Band 7, Reinbeck, 1981; Ip. (ed.), Reverse Index of the Dhamma- 
pada, Suttanipata, Thera- und Therigatha Padas with Parallels ..., S11 Mono- 
graphien, Band 8, Reinbeck, 1983. 


BrouGu, J., The Gandhari Dharmapada (London Oriental Series, 7), London, 


1962; BERNARD, F. (ed.), Uddnavarga, Gottingen, 1965-1968; Ip., Zum Titel 
des sogenannte « Udanavarga», in ZDMG 1969, Suppl. I, Wiesbaden, p. 
872-881; L. SCHMITHAUSEN, Zu den Rezensionen des Udanavarga, WZKS, 
14 (1970), p. 47-124; WitLeMen, Ch., Dharmapada. A Concordance to 
Udanavarga, Dhammapada and the Chinese Dharmapada Literature (Publi- 
cations de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Bouddhiques, 3), Bruxelles, 1974; 
Ip., The Chinese Udanavarga, translated and annotated (MCB, 19), Bruxel- 
les, 1978; SHUKLA, N.S., The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dharmapada, Patna, 
1979; NAKATANI, H., Uddnavarga. Edition critique du manuscrit sur bois de 
Subasi, Paris, 1978; K. MiZUNO, Dharmapadas of various Buddhist Schools, 
in: Studies in Pali and Buddhism, p. 255-267. 


New editions and translations: Rosen, V.A., Der Vinayavibhanga. Zum Bhiksu 


Pratimoksa der Sarvastivadin, DAWB, Berlin, 1959; JAYAWICKRAMA, N.A., 
Inception to Discipline, London, 1962 (partial translation of the historical 
introduction to the Sp.); BAPaT, P.V. & HiRAKAWaA, A., Shan-Chien-p‘i-p'o- 
sha, a Chinese Version by Sarighabhadra of Samantapasddika, Poona, Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, 1970; RotH, G., Bhiksuni-Vinaya, 
Patna, 1970; GNouI, R. (ed.), The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabheda- 
vastu, being the 17th and last section of the Vinaya of the Miulasarvastivadin, 
IsMEO, Serie Orientale Roma, 59, 1-2, Rome, 1977-1978; Ip. (ed.), The 
Gilgit Manuscript of the Sayandsanavastu and the Adhikaranavastu, being 
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the 15th and the 16th Sections of the Vinaya of the Miulasarvastivadin, 
IsMEO, Serie Orientale Roma, 50, Rome, 1978. 

Studies: Hmrakawa, A., A Study of the Vinaya Pitaka, Tokyo, 1960; A. BAREAU, 
La construction et le culte des stupa d'aprés les Vinayapitaka, BEFEO, 50 
(1962), p. 229-274; Misra, G.S.P., The Age of Vinaya, New Delhi, 1972; 
Ch.S. PresisH, Recent Progress in Vinaya Studies, in: Studies in Pali and 
Buddhism, p. 297 ff. (with an exhaustive bibliography); Hott, J.C., Disci- 
pline: the canonical Buddhism of the Vinayapitaka, Delhi, 1981. 


JINANANDA, B. (ed.), Upasampadajraptih (Tibetan Sanskrit Work Series, 6), 
Patna, 1961; H. SAKURABE, The Pravrajya- and Upasampada-karmavdcana 
as found in various texts of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, Indogaku Buk- 
kyogaku kenkyu, XII (1964), 2, p. 496-504; EMMERICK, R.E., The Tumshu- 
qese Karmavacana Text, Akademie der Wissenschaft und Literatur, Wiesba- 
den, 1985. 


The Historical value of this tradition is now admitted. See J.J. NATTIER & Ch.S. 
PresisH, Mahasamghika Origins: the Beginnings of Buddhist Sectarianism, 
History of Religions, 16 (1977), p. 237-272. 


New translation: STACHE-ROSEN, V., Updlipariprcchdsutra: ein Text zur Buddhi- 
stischen Ordensdisziplin, AAWG, 140, Gottingen, 1984. 


New translation: SHiH, R., Biographie des Moines Eminents (Kao seng tchouan) 
de Houei-Kiao, traduites et annotées (Bibliothéque du Museon, 54), Louvain, 
1968. 


Regarding the date of the Kathavatthu, see S.N. Dube, The date of the Kathdavat- 
thu, East and West, new series, 22 (1972), 1-2, p. 79-86; K.R. NORMAN, 
Magadhisms in the Kathavatthu, in: Studies in Pali and Buddhism, p. 279- 
287; Ip., Pali Literature, Wiesbaden, 1983, p. 103-105. 


D.W. CHAPELL, Early Forebodings of the Death of Buddhism, Numen, 27 (1980), 
1, p. 122-154. 


Regarding the Mauryan period, see now BONGARD-LEvIN, G.M., Indija Epoxi 
Maur’ev, published by the Orientalist Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of USSR, Editions Nauka, Moscow, 1973; and Ip., Mauryan India, New 
Delhi, 1985. 


New studies concerning Asoka and his reign: R. CHouDaRy, Some Aspects of 
Buddhism as gleaned through Asokan Inscriptions, Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, Special Issue Buddha Jayanti, vol. II, Patna, 1959, p. 
421-427; THapar, R., Asoka and the Decline of the Maurya, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961; GOKHALE, B.G., Asoka Maurya, New 
York, Twayne Publishers, 1966; TsuKAMOTO, K., Ashoka 6 (King ASoka), 
Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1973; G.M. BONGARD-LEVIN, Studies in Ancient 
India and Central Asia, Soviet Indology Series, 7, Indian Studies Past and 
Present, Calcutta, 1977, p. 69-78: Some Basic Problems of the Mauryan 
Empire, and p. 109-122: Megasthenes’ Indica and the Inscriptions of Asoka; 
S.J. TAMBIAH, World Conqueror and World Renouncer. A Study of Buddhism 
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and Polity in Thailand against a historical Background, Cambridge, 1976, 
2nd ed., 1977, p. 54-72 and p. 159-178; A.K. Warber, /ndian Buddhism, 
rev. ed. 1980, p. 243-271; A. BASHAM, Asoka and Buddhism: a re-examina- 
tion, SIABS, 5 (1982), p. 131-143: G. FUuSSMAN, Quelques problémes aso- 
kéens, JA, 262 (1974), p. 369-389; Ip., Pouvoir central et régions dans |'Inde 
ancienne: le probléme de l’empire maurya, in: Annales (Economie Sociétés 
Civilisations) 1982, fasc. 4, p. 621-647. 


in 245, ** In this field of research, E. Lamotte’s account is now outdated, since numerous 
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new epigraphical findings have been published: 

—MRE: 

t- new version of Ahraura (Mirzapur District, Uttar Pradesh), probably men- 
tioning a homage to the relics of the Buddha, and discovered in 1961. First 
published in Bharati (Research Bulletin of the College of Indology, Vara- 
nasi), I, 5 (1961-1962), p. 97-105. Concerning this inscription, see D.C. 
Sircar, ASokan Studies, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1979, p. 72-82; regar- 
ding its interpretation, see A.K. NARAIN, «Qur Buddha» in an Asokan 
Inscription, JIABS, { (1978), 1, p. 57-64; K.R. NorMAN, Notes on the 
Ahraura Version of MRE I, 1 1 J, 26 (1983), 4, p. 277-292 (with an 
exhaustive bibliography). 

2- new version of Bakgipur (south-east of Delhi), discovered in 1966. See M.C. 
JosHi & B.M. PANDE, A newly discovered Inscription of Asoka at Bahdpur, 
Dethi, JRAS 1967, p. 96-98; K.R. NORMAN, Notes on the Bahapur Version 
of ASoka’s MRE, JRAS 1971, p. 41-43; D.C. Sincar, op. cit., p. 82-85. 

3— new version of Panguraria (Sehore District, Madhya Pradesh), discovered in 
1976, and located on a hillside studded with remains of thirty monasteries 
and of a big stipa. See D.C. SiRcAR, op. cit., p. 94-103. 

4- new version of Nittur (Bellary District, Karnataka), discovered in 1977, and 
mentioning the name (Asoka) of the king, using the same royal title as in 
the Gujarra and Maski inscriptions. See D.C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 123-128. 

5~ new version of Udegolam (3 miles from Nittir), discovered in 1978. See D.C. 
SIRCAR, op. cit., p. 129-131. 

— PE (Pillar Edicts) : 

Very recent discovery is to be mentioned, i.e., a fragment of PE IV, engraved on 
a schist slab, from unknown origin, but probably from the North-West. 
The most interesting feature is that the text is written in Brahmi script, 
which is less used in those regions than Kharosthi. See M. Tappe!, Una 
nuove iscrizione di Asoka dal Nordovest, in: Orientalia Iosephi Tucci memo- 
riae dicata, edited by G. GNoL! and L. LANciorm, IsMEO, Serie Orientale 
Roma, 56, part 3 (forthcoming). The contents of this article were kindly 
communicated to us by the author before its publication. 

— Greek and Aramaic-Iranian translations : 

1- a Greek translation of Major Rock Edicts XII and XIII has been discovered 
in 1963 at Kandahar (Afghanistan). See D. SCHLUMBERGER & L. ROBERT, 
Une nouvelle inscription grecque d’Asoka, in: CRAI 1964, p. 126-140; E. 
BENVENISTE, Edits d’ASoka en traduction grecque, JA, 252 (1964), p. 137- 
157; D. SCHLUMBERGER & E. BENVENISTE, A new Greek inscription of Asoka 
at Kandahar, in: El, 37, p. 193-200; J. HARMATTA, Zu den griechischen 
Inschriften des Asokas, A. Ant. Hung., 14 (1966), p. 75-85; K.R. NORMAN, 
Notes on the Greek Version of Asoka’s Twelfth and Thirteenth Rock Edicts, 
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JRAS 1972, 2, p. 11-18; A. CHrisroL, Les édits grecs d’ASoka: étude 
linguistique, JA, 271 (1983), p. 25-42. 

2- an Indo-Aramaic bilingual inscription, displaying successively a transcription 
of some passages of PE VII, using the Aramaic alphabet and followed by 
the translation into Aramaic. See E. BENVENISTE & A. DUPONT-SOMMER, 
Une inscription indo-araméenne d’Asoka provenant de Kandahar, JA, 254 
(1966), p. 437-465. 

C. CaliLcat, La séquence SHYTY dans les inscriptions indo-araménnes d’ASoka, 
JA, 254 (1966), p. 467-470; S. SHAKED, Notes on the new Asoka Inscription 
from Kandahar, JRAS 1969, p. 118-122. 

3- The inscriptions from the Laghman valley: see A. Dupont-Sommer, Une 
nouvelle inscription araméenne d’ASoka trouvée dans la vallée du Laghman 
(Afghanistan), CRAI 1970, p. 158-173; H. HuMBACH, Die aramdische 
ASoka-Inschrift von Laghman Fluss, in: Indologen-Tagung 1971, Ver- 
handlungen der Indologischen Arbeitstagung im Museum fiir Indische 
Kunst Berlin 7-9 Oktober 1971, herausgegeben von H. HARTEL und 
V. MOELLER, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1973; Ip., Eine 
weitere aramdoiranische Inschrift der Periode des Asoka aus Afghanistan 
(von G. DyELANI Davary und H. HumBacu), Abhandlungen der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und Literatur, Mainz, 1974, 1; G. Ito, Asokan Inscrip- 
tions, Laghman I and II, in: Studia Iranica, 8 (1979), 2, p. 175-184. 


New editions and traneéations of the Edicts: 

NIKAM, N.A. and Mc Keon, R. (transl.), The Edicts of Asoka, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1959, reprint 1978; Basak, R.G., ASokan Inscrip- 
tions, Calcutta, 1959; G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI (transl.), Gli Editti di Asoka, 
Filosofia e Communita Mondiale, Firenze, 1960; EGGERMONT, Ph. and 
Hortyser, J. (eds.), The moral Edicts of King Asoka, Textus Minores, 
XXIX, Leiden, 1962; Tsukamoto, K., Ashoka 6 hibun (ASoka’s Inscrip- 
tions), Téky6, 1976; SCHNEIDER, U., Die Grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 
Kritische Ausgabe, Ubersetzung und Analyse der Texte, Wiesbaden, 1978; 
Sircar, D.C., Inscriptions of Asoka, Publications Divisions, Government 
of India, New Delhi, 1957, 1967 and 1975; Ip., Asokan Studies, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 1979; MUKHERJEE, B.N., Studies in Aramaic Edicts of 
Asoka, Indian Museum Reprint Series, 1, Calcutta, 1984. 


p. 245, *** Studies of ASokan Indian inscriptions, see L. ALsporF, Zu den Asoka-Inschrif- 
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ten, in Indologen-Tagung 1959, Gottingen, 1960, p. 58 ff.; ID., Contributions 
to the Study of Asoka Inscriptions, in: S.K. De Felicitation Volume, Poona, 
1960, p. 249 ff.; Ip., Asokas Separatedikte von Dhauli und Jaugada, 
AWLM, 1962, 1, Wiesbaden, 1962; Ip., Der Schluss von ASokas dreizehn- 
tem Felsedikt, in: Mélanges d’Indianisme a la mémoire de L. Renou, Paris, 
1968, p. 23 ff.; A.J. FestuGiere, Les inscriptions d’ASoka et l'idéal du roi 
hellénistique, in: Etudes de religion grecque hellénistique, Paris, 1972, p. 210- 
225; G. FUSSMAN, Quelques problémes aSokéens, JA, 262 (1974), p. 379-397; 
K.L. JANERT, Studien zu den Asoka Inschriften, 1/1], NAWG, G6ttingen, 
1959; Ip., About the Scribes and their Achievement in Asoka’s India, in: 
German Scholars on India, vol. 1, Varanasi, 1973, p. 141-145; R. Lincat, 
Encore «aydya sambodhim», JA, 255 (1967), p. 195-198. 
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A. Mette, Zum Stil der Asoka Inschriften, in: Festgdbe fiir K. Hoffmann, l, 
Minchen, 1985, p. 145-159; K.R. NorMan, Notes on the Asokan Rock 
Edicts, 11 J, 10 (1967), p. 160-170; Ip., Notes on Asoka Fifth Pillar Edict, 
JRAS 1967, p. 26-32; Ip., Lexical Variations in the Asokan Rock Edicts, in: 
Transactions of the Philological Society 1970, p. 121 ff.; ID., Asoka and 
Capital Punishment: Notes on a Portion of ASoka's Fourth Pillar Edict, 
JRAS 1975, p. 16-24; Ip., ASokan Sila-thamba-s and Dhamma-thamba-s, in: 
Acaraya- Vandana, Dr Bhandarkar Centenary Volume, Calcutta, 1982, p. 314 
ff.; F.R. ALLCHIN & K.R. NORMAN, Guide to the AsSokan Inscriptions, in 
South Asian Studies, I (1985), pp. 43-50; S. SANI, Interpretazione e ricostru- 
zione del testo nelle iscrizioni di Asoka, in: Problemi di lingua e di cultura nel 
campo indoeuropeo, Pisa, 1983, p. 193-204; U. SCHNEIDER, Zum Stamm- 
baum der grossen Felsinschriften Asokas, in: Indologen-Tagung 1971, Wies- 
baden, 1973, p. 224 ff.; Ip., On the Seventh Rock-edict of Asoka, JOIB, 25 
(1976), p. 236-240; K.R. NoRMAN, The Inscribing of Asoka’s Pillar Edicts, 
in: PoLLet, G. (ed.), India and the Ancient World, History, Trade and 
Culture before A.D. 650. Professor P.H.L. Eggermont Jubilee Volume 
(Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 25), Leuven, 1987, pp. 131-139. 


See T. TsuKkAMOTO, A study of the seven Dharmaparydya mentioned in the Asoka 
Edict and his Policy of Dharma, in: Bukkyo kenkyi, I, 1970, p. 29-47; 
U. SCHNEIDER, The Calcutta-Bairat Edict of Asoka, in: Indological and 
Buddhist Studies, p. 491-498. 


See L. ALsporF, Asokas Schismen-Edikt und das dritte Konzil, I 1 J, 3 (1959), 
p. 161 ff.; H. BecHert, The Importance of Asoka’s so-called Schism- Edict, 
in: Indological and Buddhist Studies, p. 61 ff.; N.A. JAYAWIKRAMA, A 
Reference to the Third Council in Asoka’s Edicts?, in: University of Ceylon 
Review, 17 (1959), p. 61-72. 


New translation: Strona, J., The Legend of King Asoka. A Study and Transla- 
tion of the ASokdvaddna, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1983. 
Important review by J.W. de Jong, in: I I J, 29 (1986), 1, p. 70-74; 
YAMAZAKI, G., The Legend of Asoka. A critical Study, Tokyo, 1979 (in 
Japanese). 


See A. WayMAN, Asoka und Upagupta Mogaliputtatissa, in: K.P. Jayaswal 
Commemoration Volume, Patna, 1981, p. 300-307; STRONG, J., The Buddhist 
Avadanist and the Elder Upagupta, MCB, 22 (forthcoming). 


See J. StRoNG, The Legend of the Lion-Roarer: a study of the Buddhist Arhat 
Pindola Bharadvaja, Numen, 26 (1979), p. 50-88. 


Some of these identifications are now disputed. See D. SCHLINGLOFF, Asoka or 
Mara? On the Interpretations of some Sdrichi Reliefs, in: Indological and 
Buddhist Studies, p. 441-456. 


Concerning this episode, see G.M. BONGARD-LEvin, The Kundla Legend, in: 
Studies in Ancient India and Central Asia, p. 161-170; Ph. EGGERMONT, The 
Emperor Asoka and the Tisyaraksita Legend, in: Orientalia Lovanensia 
Periodica, 11 (1980), p. 165-178. 
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See G.M. BONGARD-LEvIN, The Historicity of the Ancient Indian Avadana-s, in: 
Studies in Ancient India and Central Asia, p. 123-139. 


The Chinese version of the Samantapasddika has been studied and translated by 
Durrt, H., La version chinoise de l’introduction historique de la Samantapasa- 
dika, 3 vols., Ph.D. Dissertation, Université Catholique de Louvain, Institut 
Orientaliste, 1970; BAPAT, P.V. and Hirakawa, A., Shan-Chien-P’'i-P’o- 
Sha: A Chinese Version by Sanghabhadra of the Samantapasadikaé (Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Series, 10), Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1970. 


The existence of an ASoka’s legend in the Burmese Lokapajifiati has been 
highlighted by E. Denis, La Lokapanniati et la légende birmane d'Asoka, 
JA, 264 (1976), p. 97-116; Ip., La Lokapafifiati et les idées cosmologiques du 
Bouddhisme ancien, 2 vols., Lille, Atelier de reproduction des théses, chapter 
XIV, 6, vol. I, p. 141 ff. This legendary version includes features from both 
the Pali and Sanskrit traditions, together with original episodes mostly 
concerning, on the one hand, protective devices built inside the first stipa 
containing the Buddha relics, and on the other, the worship festival 
organized by Asoka. 


See J. WoLSKI, Ge probleme de la fondation de l'état gréco-bactrien, in: Iranica 
Antiqua, 17 (1982), p. 131-146; ALTHEIM, F. and REHorK, J., Der Hellenis- 
mus in Mittelasien, Darmstadt, 1969. 


Concerning Ceylon, see BECHERT, H., Buddhismus, Staat und Gesellschaft in den 
Landern des Theravada-Buddhismus, 3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1966-1973. 


C.S. PRASAD, Theravada and Vibhajjavadda: a critical study of the two appella- 
tions, ISMEO, East & West, new series, 22 (1972), 1-2, p. 101 ff. 


The whole problem has now been treated at length, and new solutions have been 
proposed. See J.J. NATTIER and CH.S. PREBISH, Mahasdmghika Origins: the 
Beginnings of Buddhist Sectarianism, in: History of Religions, 16 (1977), 
p. 237-272. 


Concerning this problem, see A. Dupont-Sommer, Essénisme et Bouddhisme, 
CRAI 1980, p. 698-715; J. Fittiozat, Asoka et l’expansion bouddhique, in: 
Présence du Bouddhisme, France Asie, 153-157, Saigon, 1959, p. 369-373; 
E. Lamotte, Asoka et les missionnaires bouddhiques, in: Studia Missionalia, 
12 (1962), p. 35-48; M. PHILONENKO, Un écho de la prédication d’Asoka 
dans |'Epitre de Jacques, in: Studia W. Widengren oblata, vol. 1, Numen 
suppl. 21-22, Leiden, 1972, p. 254-265; D.A. Scott, Ashokan Missionary 
Expansion of Buddhism among the Greeks, Religion, 15 (1985), p. 131-142. 


Concerning the stupa in general, see J. IRwin, The Stupa and the Cosmic Axis: 
the Archaeological Evidence, in South Asian Archaeology 1977, 2 vols., 
edited by M. Tappel, Istituto Universitario Orientale, Seminario di Studi 
Asiatici, Series Minor, 6, Naples, 1979, vol. II, p. 799-845; DALLAPICCOLA, 
A.L. (ed.), The stupa. Its religious, historical and architectural significance, in 
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collaboration with S. ZiINGEL-Ave LALLEMANT (Beitrage zur Stidasien-For- 
schung, 55), Wiesbaden, 1980; BeNnisT1, M., Contribution a l'étude du stupa 
bouddhique indien: les sttéipa mineurs de Bodh-Gaya et de Ratnagiri (Publica- 
tions de PEFEO, 125), Paris, 1981; P. HaRvEy, The Symbolism of the Early 
Stupa, JIABS, 7 (1984), 2, p. 67-93; SNopGrRass, A., The Symbolism of the 
Stipa, New York, 1985. 


ay 341* See P. SupHI, An Encyclopaedic Study of Circumambulation, in: Annals of the 
fest) Bhandarkar Research Institute, 65 (1984), Poona, 1985, p. 205-226. 


p. 348 * The subject of the gandhakuti has been neglected by scholars in the past. See now 
= 317] J. STRONG, Gandhakuti: the Perfumed Chamber of the Buddha, History of 
Religions, 16 (1977), p. 390-406. 


See Kumar, D., Archaeology of Vaisali, New Delhi, 1986. 


According to J. Irwin, this pillar remained im situ. See J. Inwin, The Prayadga 
Bull-pillar: another Pre-Asokan Monument, in: South Asian Archaeology 
1979, edited by H. HARTEL, Berlin, 1981, p. 313-340; Ip., The Ancient Pillar 
Cult at Prayaga (Allahabad): its Pre-Asokan Origins, JRAS 1983, 2, 
p. 253-280. 


ip. 366 * The excavations conducted by the Italian Archaeological Mission in Swat, have 

= 334] led to the discovery of a very important monastic compiex of Mauryan 
origin, located at Butkara and comprising a sacred precinct, dominated by 
a great stupa, and enclosing a great number of minor stupas, viharas and 
columns. See Reports and Memoirs of the Centro di Studi e Scavi Archaeo- 
logici in Asia, IIMEO, Rome, vols. I-IV, more particularly, vol. ITI, 1-6: 
Faccenna, D., Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan), 1956-1962, Rome, 1980-1981; 
and for a concise account, FACCENNA, D., A Guide to the Excavations in 
Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962, Department of Archaeology of Pakistan and 
IsMEO, Rome, 1964, p. 27-52; p. 56-62. 


(yp 391° = The fire altar built on this occasion has been discovered. See J.M. VERPOORTEN, 

{$356} Archéologie et philologie védique. L’agnicayana dans les textes et sur le 
terrain, in Archéologie et philologie dans l'étude des civilisations orientales, 
edited by A. THEODORIDES, Louvain, 1986, p. 166 ff. 


ip405* Regarding the writing of sitras, see K. MIzUNO, Buddhist Sutras. Origin, 


[= 369] Development, Transmission, Tokyo, 1982, p. 160 ff. 

'p.408,* Concerning numismatical material, see ALLOUCHE-LEPAGE, M-T., L'art mo- 
a. nétaire des royaumes bactriens, Paris, 1956; A. SIMONETTA, An Essay on the 

(=371] so-called « Indo-Greek» coinage, East & West, 8 (1957), 1, p. 44-66; E.E. 


CLAIN-STEFANELLI, Select Numismatic Bibliography, Chicago, 1965, p. 1-80; 
R. Curtet, G. Fussman, Le trésor monétaire de Qundus, Memoires de la 
délégation archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan, 20, Paris-Kabul, 1965; 
Lauri, A., Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, Calcutta, 1965; R. AUDOUIN and 
P. BERNARD, Trésor de monnaies grecques et indo-grecques d'Ai-Khanoum 
(Afghanistan), 2, Les monnaies indo-grecques, Revue Numismatique, 6° 
série, 16 (1974), p. 7-41. 
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More general works: see NARAIN, A.K., The Indo-Greeks, Oxford, 1957; Woop- 
cock, G., The Greeks in India, London, 1966. 


See A. BAREAU, Bouddhisme antique et martyre, in: Mélanges d'histoire des 
religions offerts @ H.-Ch. Puech, Paris, 1974, p. 7-15; K.L. Hazra, King 
Pusyamitra and Buddhism, The Mahabodhi, 82 (1974), 8, Calcutta. 


See also STERN, Ph. and Benist!1, M., Evolution du style indien d’Amaravati, Paris, 
1961; A. GHOSH and H. Sarkar, Beginnings of the Sculptural Art in South- 
East India: a Stele from Amaravati, in: Ancient India, 20-21 (1964-1965), 
published in 1967, p. 168-177. 


General works on Buddhist iconography: see BHATTACHARYA, B., The Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1958; KIRFEL, W., Symbolik 
des Buddhismus, Stuttgart, 1959. 


See V. Denesia, Early Buddhist Rock-Temples, a Chronological Study, London, 
1972, p. 35-36 and p. 186-1898 (dates of the inscriptions of Bharhut and 
Safici: from about 120 to 80 B.C.); SHizuTANI, M., Indo Bukkyé himei 
mokuroku (Catalogue of Indian Buddhist Inscriptions), Kydto, 1979. 
Valuable information can also be gleaned from G. SCHOPEN, Mahayana in 
Indian Inscriptions, 115, 21 (1979), 1, p. 1-19. 


About the Milindapariha, see now T. PoBozniak, Genesis of the Milindapariha, 
in: Sanskrit and World Culture (Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Alten Orients, 18), Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1986, p. 508 ff. 


See M. BussaGLi, Osservazioni sulla persistenza delle forme ellenistiche nell'arte 
del Gandhara, in: Rivista dell’ Istituto Nazionale di Archaeologia e Storia 
dell’ Arte (Rome), 5-6 (1956-1957), p. 149-247; D. SCHLUMBERGER, Descen- 
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Abastanoi (Ambastha), 
tribe, 118. 

abbhutadhamma, 
section of the writings, 158. 

Abdagasés (Avadagasa), 

Parthian satrap, 512, 513. 

Abhaya, 

Sinhalese king, 134. 

Abhayagiri, 
dagaba and monastery, 386, 406-7, 
536, 590. 

Abhayagirivasin, 
sect, 603. 

Abhidhamnika Godha, 

Thera, 536. 

_ Abhidharma (Abhidhamma) and Abhi- 
dharmapitaka, 197-210; progress in 
the Abhidharma, 657-86. 

Abhidharmakosa, 
see Kosa 

Abhidharmasamuccaya, 161-163, 169. 

Abhidharmavinayavibhasa, 166, 170. 

Abhiniskramanasitra (T. 190), 594, 758. 

abhisamaya, 
adhesion to the truths, in sixteen 
thought-moments, 680-2; Braciuel 
or sudden, 685-6. 


Abhisamayalamkardloka, \61. 
abhivinaya, 197. 
Abiria, 

region, 495, 499, 500. 
Abisares (Atisara), 116, 123. 
Acara, 

section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Acara, 

monk, 380. 
Acaryamusti, 83. 
Achaemenids in India, 111-9. 


action, (karman), 36-7; which «takes» 
and «projects» his fruit, 672. 


Acts of Thomas, 513-5. 
adbhutadharma, section of the writings, 
160, 162, 176. 
adhigicya (= adhikrtya?), 619n. 
Adiabene, 499. 
Adibuddha, 792. 
Adirajya, 
(Nicaea on the Jhelum river), 367, 
472. 
Adraistai (Adrja, Arastraka), 
tribe, 117. 
Adraspa, 
Bactrian town, 418. 
A-fan-t’u, 
(Middle Sindh), 599. 
Agalasseis, 
tribe, 117. 
Agama, 165-71. 
Agaraju, 
King of Bharhut, 392. 
Agariste, 748. 
Agathocleia, 409, 415, 417. 
Agathocles, 
satrap of Parthia, 287. 
Agathocles, 
Demetrius’ son, 409, 413. 
Aggibrahma, 
ASsoka’s son-in-law, 273, 274. 
Aggrammes or Xandrames, 
(= Ohana-Nanda Augrasainya), 
107-8. 
Agimitranaka, 
worshipper, 567. 
Agni 
(QaraSahr), 598. 
Agnidatta, 
brahmin, 23. 
Agnimitra, 
Sunga king, 389-91, 412. 
Ahicchatra, 
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Panicala town, 9, 370, 371, 385, 393, 
394, 599. 

Ahoganga, 
mount, 139, 275, 276. 

Ahuramazda, 114, 545. 

Aigloi, 
tribe, 113. 

Airavana, 760. 

Ajanta, 
first caves of —, 559-60. 

Ajatasatru (Ajatasattu), 
Magadha king: parricide, 13; his 
behaviour towards the Buddha, 20 
and during the funerals, 24; his 
reign, 100-2; his relations with Ka- 
$yapa and Ananda, 227; represent- 
ed in Bharhut, 444, 

Ajatasatru of Kasi, 4. 

Ajita, 
Bavari’s nephew, 380, 775-7, 779- 
82. 

Ajita Kesakambala, 21. 

Ajita Maitreya, 782-5. 

Ajivika, 21, 58, 246, 248, 284, 347, 
552-3. 

Ajiiata Kaundinya, 18, 765. 

akdsa, 659, 675. 

akimcanya, nothingness, 34, 35, 47. 

Akouphis, 
King of Nysa, 116. 

Akutobhaya, 657. 

Alans, 522. 

Alaka, 380, 776. 

Alara Kalama, 17, 718. 

Alasanda, 
(Alexandria under the Caucasus), 
119, 414, 439, 440, 462. 

alayavijriana, 
store-consciousness, 673. 

al-Birunt, 487. 

Alexander Aigos, 123. 

Alexander the Great, 
his campaigns in India, 119-21; his 
possessions in Iran and India, 121- 
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3; his meeting with Candragupta, 
239; his meeting with the gymnoso- 
phists, 467; his memory in India, 
471-2. 


Alexandria under the Caucasus (Par- 
van), 119. 
See Alasanda. 


Alexandrias founded by Alexander, 
121. 


Alikasudara, 
(Alexander of Epira), 248. 


Aliya-vasani, 256. 

Allahabad-K osam, 
pillar edict, 246. 

Alliru, 583. 

A lo han chi te ching (T. 126), 776. 

Aluvihara, 405, 616. 

Amalakastipa, 271. 

Amaravati, 377, 387, 441, 442, 443, 
583, 584, 758. 

Ambasthala Dagaba, 287, 537 n. 


Ambrose, 
saint, 516. 


Ameshaspenta, 551. 
Amitabha, 551. 
Amitraghata (Amitrochates), 243. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 521. 
Ampikinaka, 
monk, 558. 
Amrapili, 24. 
Amrapalivana, 21. 
Amtekin, 
(Antigonus Gonatas), 248. 
Amtiyoga, 
(Antiochus II Theos), 248. 
Amyntas, 
king of the Paropamisadae, 501, 
503, 505. 


Anagata-bhayani, 257. 
Anagatavamsa, 216, 783. 
Anahita (Nanaia), 545. 


Ananda, 
disciple, 20, 66, 70, 80; at Udayana, 
22; date of his death, 102; his parti- 
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cipation in the first council, 137-8; 
his Nirvana, 227-8, 331; in the li- 
neage of the Sthavira and Sarvasti- 
vadin masters, 576-77; his journey 
to the North-West, 752-3; the first 
of the learned ones, 766; among the 
«ten great disciples», 767; among 
the patriarchs, 773. 

Ananda, 
exegetist, 384. 

Anandapura, 599. 

Ananta Gumpha, 
cave, 554. 

Anantakaya, 
minister, 415. 

Anathapindada (Anathapindika), 21, 
33; his alleged statue of the Buddha, 
355, 704: 

andtman, 
see Selflessness theow. 

Anavatapta, 
lake, 767. 

Andar-ab, 366, 597. 


Andha-atthakathd, 383. 
Andhaka, 
sect, 300, 589. 
Andhapura, 525. 
Andher stupa, 360. 
Andhra, 
population and country, 370, 375, 
377-81, 524-5, 586; Mahasamghika 
feoff, 582-3; 605. 
Andragoras, 
satrap of Parthia, 287. 
Andrasimoundou, 
cape, 605. 
Andres Peinatai (Andhra), 525. 
Androbazus, 125. 
Androsthenes of Cyzicus, 285. 
An Fa-ch’in, 149, 546. 
Anga or Vanga, 
(Bengal), 8, 23, 100, 326, 330, 370, 
375. 


anga, 9 or 12 constituent parts of the 
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writings, 157-161; relationship 
between the aviga and the Tripitaka, 
161-162. 

Angulimala, 22. 

Anguttaranikdya, 37, 78, 85, 87, 141, 
156, 157, 164, 172, 180, 202, 205, 
211, 250, 253, 256, 257, 265, 299, 
335, 362, 434, 435, 456, 473, 474, 
546, 659, 665, 685, 686, 697, 698, 
700, 701, 728, 765. 

An hsi, 

Parthia, 546. 

An Hsiian, 546. 

animist beliefs, 6. 

Aniruddha (Anuruddha), 
disciple, 20, 177, 780, 781. 

Anne, 
prophetess, 743. 

An Shih-kao, 546. 

Antialcidas (Amtialikita), 

Indo-Greek King, 422-3, 461, 471. 
anticlericalism, 756-7. - 

Antigenus, 126. 

Antigonus Gonatas from Macedonia, 
248. 

Antigonus from Phrygia, 123-29, 286. 

Antimachus, 
viceroy of Herat, 409, 413. 

Antimachus II, 
viceroy of Gandhara, 416. 

Antiochus I Soter, 244, 286. 

Antiochus II Theos, 248, 286, 287, 
459. | 

Antiochus III the Great, 284, 289-90, 
407-8. 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 412, 418. 

Antiochus VII Sidetes, 498. 

Antiochus, 
minister, 462. 

Antipater of Macedonia, 123-5. 

Antonius, 
triumvir, 510. 

Anula, 

Sinhalese princess, 293, 322, 323. 
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Anula, 
Sinhalese queen, 491, 535. 
Anuladevi, 
Vattagamani’s wife, 401, 405. 
Anuradhapura, 
capital of Ceylon, 134, 321, 397, 
402. 
Anuruddha, 
Sinhalese king, 102. 
Aornus, 119. 
Apadana, 
172-4, 714, 741, 758, 766, 777. 
Apaguriya, 
sect (7), 584. 
Apajita or Aparajita, 
sect (?), 561, 584. 
Apamaea, 
peace of-, 408. 


Aparanta or Aparantaka, 
population and cougtry, 320, 324, 
326, 328, 330, 361. 

AparaSaila (Aparaseliya), 
sect, 316, 381, 568, 575-606. 

Aparasaila, 
monastery, 380, 382, 583. 

Aparutai, 
tribe, 113. 

Aphrodites, 449. 

Apilaka, 
worshipper, 530. 

Apollo, 460. 

Apollodotus Ist (Apaladata), 
Indo-Greek king, 409, 410-1, 413-4, 
419. 

Apollodotus II, 417. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 491, 518-21, 546. 

Apostolics, 

Christian sect, 515. 

Appian, 128. 

Aqsu, 598, 601. 

Arachosia (Harauvati), 113, 121, 124, 
125, 128, 241, 242, 408, 413, 414-22, 
499, 503-5, 508, 512. 


Arachotoi, 
tribe, 113. 
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Aranyaka and Upanisad, 2. 
Arapacana, 

alphabet, 549. 
Archebius (Arkhebiya), 

Indo-Greek king, 423, 484, 500. 
archeology of Mauryan India, 343-84. 
Ardhamagadhi of the Buddhist canon, 

617, 618. 

Ardhamagadhi of the Jain canon, 617, 

618. 

Arghandab, 

river, 366. 
arhat, 51-2, 683-4. ; 
arhats protecting the Law, 768-70. 
Aria (Haraiva), 

country, 112, 121, 124, 125, 128, 

241, 413, 414, 416, 418, 420. 
Aristobulus, 457. 

Arittha or Maharittha, Thera, 292, 

293, 296, 322, 323, 616. 
Anitthavihara, 

Sinhalese monastery, 400. 

Arius (Héri-rid), 
river, 289. 
Armenia, 522. 
Arrian, 108, 109, 111, 113, 115, 116, 

117, 119, 123, 242, 432, 458, 459. 
arsa of the Jain canon, 617, 618. 
Arsak, 545. 


Arsakes, 
Parthian king, 287. 


Arsakes, king of Urasarajya, 116. 
Arsamosata, 

battle of-, 522. 
Arta, 

Saka satrap, 492, 507, 509. 
Arta, Iranian deity, 114. 
Artaban, 

king of the Parthians, 289. 
Artaban II, 

king of the Parthians, 498. — 
Artaban IT, 

king of the Parthians, 491, 510-1. 
Artaxata, 522. 
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Artaxerxes Mnemon, 114. 

Artaxias, 418. 

Artemidorus, 
Indo-Greek viceroy, 422. 

Artemis, 
goddess of Puskaravati, 460. 

Arthavarga ot Arthavargiyani sutrani, 
173, 176, 177, 178. 

articles of the Law, (dharmaskandha), 
84.000, 162-163. 

Arya, 
Aryan population, 3-5; and the 
Mundas, 370. 

Aryadeva or Deva, 436-437, 657, 774. 

Asadhasena, 393. 

Asamdhimitta, 
Asoka’s wife, 276. 

Asamjnika, non perceptive gods, 663. 

Asandivant, 3, 370. 

Asela, 
Sinhalese king, 396. 

Asibhandhakaputta, 83. 

Asika or Rsika, 528, 533. 

Asioi or Asiani, 497. 

Asita (Devala Asita), 446, 745-8. 

Asmaka, 
country, 9. 

Asoka (Asoka), 
King of Magadha: his date, 14, 96, 
237; his intervention in the Vinaya, 
189-90; his edicts, 245-7; his empire, 
247; his reign from the account of 
the edicts, 247-9; his Dharma, 249- 
56; his Buddhist inscriptions, 256- 
61; his legend in the Asokavaddana, 
261-72; his reign according. to the 
Sinhalese chronicle, 272-6; ASoka in 
Kasmir, Nepal and Khotan, 279-83; 
his connections with Ceylon 292-3; 
his role at the Pataliputra council, 
298-300; his intervention in the he- 
resy of Mahadeva, 302-9; his inter- 
vention in the Mahdsamghika 
schism, 313, 315, 319, 591; ancient 
type of the «Asokan stipas», 344 
and following; the 84,000 stipas, 
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262, 263, 274, 277, 425, 427; the five 
stupas in honour.of the Dharma- 
kaya, 690; his buildings at Bodh- 
Gaya, 346, and at Samkasya, 373; 
his viceroyalties and his marriage in 
Avanti, 272, 356; his viceroys at 
Taksasila and at Khasa, 262; his 
confrontation with the Jains, 373-4; 
his statue of the Buddha, 704; his 
meeting with Pindola, 768. 

Asoka’s Dharma, 249-56. 

ASsoka’s hell, 262-3. 

Asokarama, 265, 274-6, 439-40. 

ASokavadana or «Legend of Asoka», 
14, 97, 104, 105, 149, 166, 198, 213, 
221, 226, 231, 238, 243, 245, 261-72, 
277-79, 303, 331, 332, 363, 364, 389, 
425-6, 469, 540, 653, 705, 714, 772. 

Aspasioi and Assakenoi (Aspaka and 
ASsvaka), 
tribes, 115, 119. 

ASpavarma, 

ka satrap, 509, 512. 

Assaka and Alaka, 
Andhra kings, 380, 776. 

Assapura, 
Anga town, 380, 776. 

Astacenes (Astakas), 
tribe, 111. 

Astadhyayi, 
See Panini. 

Astes, 116. 

Asura, 760. 

ASvaghosa, 577, 655, 726, 774. 

ASvagupta (Assagutta), 
monk, 440, 441, 466. 

ASvagupta, 

‘ Upagupta’s brother, 229. 

Asvajit, 
disciple, 19, 547. 

Atharvaveda, 2. 

Athenodoros, 
Bactrian leader, 124, 285. 

A tien p’o ch’ih lo 
(Indus delta), 599. 

Athena Promachos, 460. 
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Atthakatha of Kaiici, 383-4; in Sin- 

halese and Pali, 615-6. 
Atthakavagga, 172, 173, 178, 731. 
Atthasdlini, 4, 14, 155, 157, 163, 172, 

174, 198-201, 207, 210, 215, 225, 

298, 440. 

Augustinus, 

saint, 521. 
Augustus, 

Roman emperor, 510. 
Aurangabad, 570. 

Aurelian, 

Roman emperor, 521. 
avadana, 160, 162, 176, 653-4. 
Avadana of the discussion of King 

Nanda, 466. 

Avadanakalpalatd, 272, 468, 758. 
AvadanaSsataka, 15, 149, 162, 165, 232, 
271, 272, 653, 654,414, 716, 717. 

Avadhuta, 

Sivaite master, 280. 
Avantaka, 

sect, 603. 

Avanti (Malwa and Niméar), 

country, 9; Pradyota kingdom, 11; 

won over to Buddhism by Mahaka- 

tyayana and Srona Kotikarna, 22; 

fought and annexed by the Ma- 

gadha, 102, 105; monks of Avanti 
at Vaisali council, 139; occupied by 

Candragupta, 241; viceroyalty un- 

der the Mauryas, 247; ruled by A- 

Soka, 272, 356; visited by Mahinda 

and his companions, 321, 338, 356; 

centre of an exegetic and grammati- 

cal school, 356; its archaeological 
sites, 357-61; occupied by the Sit: 
gas, 389; centre of the Haimavata 
sect, 333-4, 581; Avanti and Pali, 

626. 
avasthanyathatva, 

Sarvastivadin theory, 667. 
Avatamsaka, 161, 550, 610, 636. 
avijahitatthana, places obligatory fre- 

quented by the Buddhas, 733. 
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Aviruddhaka, 
religious order, 58. 


Ayamukha, 371, 599. 
Ayasia Kamila, 
wife of a Saka satrap, 492, 542. 
Ayodhya, 
Kosala town, 4, 8, 371, 390; its 
Sanskrit inscription, 389, 391, 394. 
Ayupiala, 
Buddhist scholar, 466-7. 
ayurbalavrddhi, increase in life and 
strength, 475. 
Ayupiala, 
nun, 274. 
Azes Ist, 
Saka king, 490, 504-8. 
Azes II, 
Saka king, 508-9, 512. 
Azilises, 
Saka king, 505, 508. 


Bactra and Bactria, 
under the Achaemenids, 113; under 
Alexander, 119-22; under the Dia- 
dochi, 124, 125, 126, 128; upheaval 
of the Greek colonists of Bactria, 
124, 285; Greek kingdom of Bactria, 
285-91, 407-413; belatedly rallied to 
Buddhism, 368, 369; under the Indo- 
Greeks, 413, 414, 418, 419, 420-1; 
under the Sakas, 421, 496; under 
the Yiich-chich, 497. 

Badarikarama of Kausambi, 22, 353. 

Bagh, 570. 


Bahalamassu Tissa, 

Thera, 406. 
Bahasatimita, 

king of Magadha, 534. 
Bahasatimitra, 

king of Kausambi, 393, 394. 
Bahiya, 

Damila king of Ceylon, 402. 
Bahusrutiya (Bahusruta, Bahusuttaka, 

Bahulika), 

sect, 302, 575-606. 
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Baimbika, 

family, 389. 
Bairat, 9, 246, 600. 
Balabhiti, 

king of Mathura, 394. 


Balasami, 
worshipper, 513. 
Balibhojaka, 
tribe, 132. 
Bamyan or Bamiyan, 186, 597, 601, 
755. 
Bana, 472. 
See Harsacarita. 


Barabar and Ajivika caves, 246, 347, 

552-3. 

Barbaricon, 522. 
Baspa or Vaspa, 

disciple, 18, 151, 313, 576. 

Bavani, 380, 381, 775-6, 281, 784. 

Bedsa, 561-2. 

Benares. See Varanasi. 

benevolence (maitri) and other infinite 
feelings, 48, 698, 699. 

Berenice, 286. 

Bhabra, 

Asoka’s edict, 246, 256. 
Bhaddakaccana, 

Panduvasudeva’s wife, 134, 756. 
Bhaddasala, 

Magadhan general, 240. 
Bhaddasila, 

Sinhalese missionary, 321, 396. 
Bhaddiya, 

town of the Angas, 8. 

Bhadrabahu, 

Jain saint, 242, 243. 
Bhadracaripranidhana, 636. 

Bhadraka, 

Sunga king, 392. 
Bhadrakalpavadana, 758. 
Bhadrakalpikasitra (T. 425), 163, 213. 
Bhadrasva (Bucephala), 

founded by Alexander, 120, 367, 

472. 
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Bhadrayaniya (Bhadraydnika), sect, 
568-69, 575-606. 
Bhadrayasa, 
Saka viceroy, 509. 
Bhaga or Bhagavata, 
Sunga king, 433. 
Bhagavata, 
King of Kausambi, 393. 
Bhagavata, 
Visnuite sect, 431. 
Bhaisajya, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Bhaja, 557-8. 
Bhallar stupa, 366. 
Bhalluka, 
Damila conqueror, 397. 
Bhanduka, 
Mahinda’s cousin, 321. 
Bharaharasitra, 57. 
Bharata and Piru, 
Aryan tribes, 3. 
Bharga of Sumsumara, 11. 
Bharhut, 
its kings, 392; centre of the ancient 
school of sculpture, 387, 441-57, 
749, 758. 
Bharuka (Aqsu), 598. 
Bharukaccha (Barygaza, Broach), 10, 
416, 495, 513, 584, 597. 
Bhatapalika, 
worshipper, 563. 
Bhatikabhaya, 
Sinhalese king, 491, 535-6. 
Bhattiprolu, 377. 
bhava, action which gives rise to re- 
existence, 41. 
Bhavya or Bhavaviveka, 
author of a Nikdyabheda, 308-9, 
315, 574, 576, 590-3, 658. 
Bhaya, 
Satavahana prince, 527, 529. 
Bhikkhu- and Bhikkhuni-patimokkha, 
181. 


Bhiksu- and Bhiksuni-karmavakya, 182. 
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Bhiksu- and Bhiksuniprakirnaka, 635. 
Bhiksu- and Bhiksunipratimoksa, 181-2. 
Bhiksu- and Bhiksuni-vibhanga, 
section of the Vinaya, 182. 
Bhiksuvarsdgraprccha (Mdo XC, 21), 
603, 604. 
Bhilsa, 338, 357-60. 
Bhoganagaraka, 24. 
Bhojaka, 
population, 533. 
Bhojpur, 360. 
Bhamaka, 
Ksaharata satrap, 531. 
Bhimimitra, 
King of Ahicchatra, 394. 
Bhutapala, 
worshipper, 566. 
Bhuvanesvar, 532, 553. 
Bids (Vipasa, Hyfhasis), 
river, 116, 411. 
Bihar and its caves, 552-3. 
Bimaran and its shrine, 481. 
Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, 13, 17, 19, 100, 
355, 704. 
Bindusara, 
Mauryan king, 243-4, 272. 
Biratha, 754. 
Biton, 
Bactrian colonist, 285. 
Bodh-Gaya: 
Enlightenment of the Buddha at —, 
17-8; ASoka’s pilgrimages at — 248, 
260, 266, 277; temples and buildings 
at —, 346-7, 394, 440, 597; centre of 
the ancient school of sculpture, 441- 
52, 758. 
bodhi and gati, 693-4. 
Bodhi, 
prince of the Bhargas, 22. 
Bodhighara of Anuradhapura, 295. 
Bodhika, 
monk, 569. 
Bodhimandavihara, 439, 440. 
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bodhisattva, 
according to the Hinayana, 693-97; 
in his previous lives, 756-9. 
Bodhisattvabhumi, 173, 180. 
Bodhisiri, 
Andhra princess, 326. 
bodhivrksa, Bodhi tree, 17, 266-7, 276, 
293-5, 346; goddess of the tree, 425. 
Bopaki, 
worshipper, 565. 
bordering regions of Buddhism, 9. 
Bota-Sriparvata (Safici), 357. 
Boxus, 
Bactrian leader, 285. 
Brahma, 
god, 21, 435, 764; the Brahma gods, 
35, 759, 761. 
Brahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, 4. 
Brahmagiri, 
Asoka’s edict, 375. 
Brahmaloka, 35, 759. 


Brahmamitra, 
king of Mathura, 394. 


Brahman, 6. 
Brahmana, 2. 
Brahmanatiyabbhaya, 

historical famine, 404. 
brahmins, 5-7; of Visnudvipa, 24. 
Brahmanic dharma, 5. 
Brahmanic MadhyadeSa, 370-3. 
Brahmavarta, 3. 
Brahmavihdara, 47, 88, 699. 
Brahmayus, 777. 


Brhadratha, 
Mauryan king, 285, 385, 389. 


Brhatkathda, 530. 
Bucephala. See Bhadrasva. 
Buddha deified, 713-8. 

See also Sikyamuni. 
Buddhas of the past, 135, 371, 693. 
Buddhabhadra, 186, 772-3. 
Buddhacarita, 99, 577, 655. 726. 
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Buddhadatta, 384. 

Buddhadeva, 542, 543, 667. 

Buddhaghosa, 
worshipper, 589. 

Buddhaghosa, 

Sinhalese master, 57. 

Buddhajiva, 187. 

Buddhakaya, Buddha-bodies, 437-38, 
689-90. 

Buddhasena, 772, 773. 

Buddhavamsa, 172, 174, 714; its com- 
mentary, 732, 733. 

Buddhayasas, 186. 

Buddhist canonical writings, 154-210; 
614-617. 

Buddhist councils; of Rajagrha, 136-8, 
140-3, 145 and following; of Vaisali, 
136, 138-40, 143-5, 145 and follow- 
ing; of Pataliputr’* 276, 297-300; of 
Anuradhapura, 296, 616; of the 
Aluvihara, 405, 616; of Kaniska, 
648. 

Buddhist dharma, the Law, 25; the 
dharma and the Buddha, 26-8; its 
persistance and extension, 57-8; its 
future disappearance, 210-22. 

Buddhist languages, 607-57; of Sakya- 
muni, 607-10; of the inscriptions in 
Bharhut and Safi, 452-4; of the 
Satavahana, 531; the Tipitaka ac- 
cording to the Thcravadins, 614-7. 

Buddhist Law, 

See Buddhist dharma. 

Buddhist Madhyadesa, 9. 

Buddhology, 25-8, 689-93. 

Budhila, 542, 543. 

Bulaka of Calakalpa, 24. 

Bu-ston, 203, 211, 214, 308, 315, 379, 
603, 604. 


Caesennius Paetus, 522. 
Caitika (Caityika, Cetiya), 
sect, 381, 561, 575-606. 
Calcutta-Bairat, 
ASoka’s edict, 246. 
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Callixtus II, 
pope, 516. 
Campa (Bhagalpur), 
town of the Angas, 8, 600. 
Canakya (Visnugupta, Kautilya), 
minister of the Mauryas, 239, 240 
242, 243. 


Canda Pradyota, 
king of Avanti, 11, 22, 751. 


Candanamala prasdda of Sirparaka, 
361. 


Candasoka and Dharmasoka, 262, 
264. 


Candavaijji, 
leader of the Vinaya, 224. 
Candra, 763. 
Candragarbhasutra, 214, 221-2. 
Candragupta (Andrakottos, Sandracot- 
tus), 
ah king, 126, 127, 128, 238- 
43, 364, 755. 
Candragupta II, 

Gupta king, 490, 503, 531. 
Candra-Kinnara jataka, 759. 
Candrakirti, 657. 

Candraprabha jataka, 367. 
canon of the Buddhist Scriptures: its 
formation, 154-210, 614-617; the 

canonical languages, 617-57. 


Caracalla, 
Roman emperor, 520. 


Caracene, 499. 
care of the hill people, 67. 
Cariyapitaka, 172, 174, 714, 758. 


Carma, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


’ 


Carrhae, 
battle of —, 510, 544. 
Carumati, 
Asoka’s daughter, 281. 
carya, practices, in the Mahdvastu, 
695. 
Cassander, Antipater’s son, 
an epigone, 125, 127. 
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Cassandra, 
the visionary, 751. 


CatuhSataka, 655. 
Catuhstava, 655. 
Caturmaharajikadeva, 759. 
Catusparisatstitra, 169, 720. 


causality, its interpretation among the 
sects, 669-71. 

cave architecture, 551-70. 

Cedi of Bundelkhand, 8. 

Cedi of Kalinga, 491, 532-4. 

Cetiyagiri or Cetiyapabbata of Ceylon, 
293, 295, 297, 322-3, 536-7. 

Cetiyagiri or Vedisagiri of Vidisa, 321, 
338. 

Ceylon (Tamraparni, Simhaladvipa, 
Lanka, Taprobane), 129-35, 247, 
248, 291-7, 321-3, 326, 329-32, 334-5, 
375. 

Chakdarra, 366. 

Chakpat stiipa, 342, 366. 

Chan-chou (Ghazipur?), 600. 

Chandaka, 

Sak yamuni’s coachman, 451. 

chandas, 610-1. 

Channa, 138. 

Chanted Verses, 176-79. 


Chenab (Asikni, Candrabhaga, Akesi- 
nes), river, 116 and following. 

Chezarla, caitya, 552. 

Chi-tsang, 151, 208, 214, 215, 217, 
300, 305, 310, 313, 436, 437, 594. 

Ch’ia-sha (KaSgar), 598. 

Chieh-chih, 
valley of Gaz, 598. 

Chieh mo (T. 1433), 595. 

Ch’ien Han Shu, 496, 497. 

Chih-p’an, 774. 

Ching té ch’uan téng lu (T. 2076), 469. 

Choerilus, 539. 

Christianism in India, 517-8. 

Christians of Saint Thomas, 516. 
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chronicles: Kasmirian of the Rdjata- 
rangini, 238, 278, 280; Khotanese of 
the Li-yul, 15, 265, 282; Sanskrit of 
the Majijusrimilakalpa, 15, 98, 102- 
3, 104, 105, 106, 243, 251, 263-4; 
389, 430, 769; Sinhalese in Pali (see 
Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa, Samanta- 
pasadika). 

chronology in Buddhism (long and 
short), 14-15. 

Chryse Chersonesos, 328. 

Ch’u fén shuo ching (T. 498), 729. 

Ch’u san tsang chi chi (T. 2145), 593, 
594, 772, 774. 

Chu wei mo chieh ching (T. 1775), 777. 

Ch'u yao ching (T. 212), 269, 608, 782. 

Chukhsa, Saka satrapy in the Punjab, 
492, 501, 503, 507, 509, 512. 

Chung ching (T. 208), 14. 

Chung hsti mo ho ti ching (T. 191), 
724, 

Chung p'en ch’i ching (T. 196), 212, 
724. 

Cina-Cilata, 
tribe, 326, 330. 

Cifica-manavika, 22. 

citta, manas and vijfidna (virfdna), 

pure thought, mind and conscious- 

ness, 660, 662. 

Cittalapabbatavihara in Rohana (Cey- 
lon), 402. 

Civara, section of the Vinaya, 183. 

classes (varna) in the Vedic and Brah- 
manic society, 5-6. , 

classifications of the Buddhist Scriptu- 
res, 155-63. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 521. 

Clisthene, 
tyrant of Sicyone, 748. 

Clitarchus of Colophon, 457. 

Cola, 247, 248, 330, 375. 

confession, ceremonies of —, 65, 78-9. 

Coranaga Mahanaga, 
Sinhalese king, 401, 402, 491, 535. 
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Cosmas Indicopleustes, 517, 518. 
Crassus, triumvir, 510, 544. 
Craterus, Alexander's general, 120. 
Ctesias of Cnidos, 114, 457. 
Culasiva, Thera, 402. 

Cilavamsa, 130, 295, 616, 617, 786. 
Ciilodara, Naga, 135. 

Cunda, 24. 

Cutukulananda, 569. 

Cyrus, Achaemenid, 111-2. 


Dabba Mallaputta, contemporary of 
the Buddha, 78. 
Dabba Mallaputta, Thera, 536. 
Dadikai, tribe, 113. 
Dahae, tribe, 287, 490. 
Dahae Parni, 287. 
Dakkhinagiri of Ujjeni, 321, 338, 439- 
40. 
Dakkhinathtpa of Anuradhapura, 397. 
Dakkhinavihara of Anuradhapura, 406, 
407, 590. 
Daksina, Southern Region, 247. 
Daksinagiri, 428-9. 
Daksina-Kosala (Vidarbha or Berar), 
375, 379. 
Damamiukasitra, 758. 
See Hsien yii ching. 
Damekh, stiipa of Sarnath, 349-50. 
Damila, 326, 375, 396, 397, 401, 402, 
404, 405. 
Damis, 519, 521. 
Damstranivasin, Yaksa, 426, 427, 429. 
Damstrastupa, 429. 
Dappula I, 
Sinhalese king, 786. 
Darius, Achaemenid, 112, 494, 495. 
Darius III Codoman, [15, 119. 
Darubhatika Tissa, 
Sinhalese king, 535. 


Dasa or Dasyu, 3. 
Dasabhimikasutra, 636. 
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Dasaka, leader of the Vinaya, 224. 
Dasaratha, 
king of the Kosala, 4. 
Dasaratha, 
Mauryan king, 284, 553. 
Dasarna (Bundelkhand), 9. 
DaSavihdravibhasa, 159. 
Dathika, 
Damila king of Ceylon, 402. 
Dattamitri (Demetrias), 412. 
Deccan, 
monks of — at Vaisali council, 139. 
Deimachus of the Plataeans, ambassa- 
dor, 241, 242, 244. 
Delhi-Mirath, 
Asoka’s edict, 246. 
Delhi-Topra, 
Asoka’s edict, 246. 
Demetrias-polis, 412. 
Demetrius, 
Antigonus of Phrygia’s son, 127. 
Demetrius (Dattamitra), 
Euthydemus’ son, king of Bactria 
and rex Indorum, 289-90, 365, 386, 
390, 408-13, 427, 459. 
Demetrius IT, 
viceroy of Gandhara, 409. 
Demetrius (Devamantiya), 
Menander’s minister, 415, 462. 
Demetrius [I Nicator, 
Seleucid king, 420, 498. 
Deopatan, 
town in Nepal, 281. 
destinies (gati), the five, 34-5; the sixth 
destiny, 697-8. 
Devabhimi or Devabhiti, 
Sunga king, 394-5. 
Devadatta, 
Sakyamuni’s cousin, 19-20, 69-70, 
374, 572, 728-9. 
Devadharmika, 
religious order, 58. 
Devaksema, 203. 
Devaloka, 34, 35, 759. 
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Devamantiya, 
Menander’s minister, 415, 462. 
Devanampiyatissa, 
Sinhalese king, 291-6, 321-3, 589, 
704, 710. 
Devasarman, 203, 206. 
Devavatdra, 
descent of the Buddha and the 
Gods in Samkasya, 21-2, 200, 372, 
444, 739. 
Devi, 
ASoka’s___ wife 
mother, 272, 321. 
Devotion (bhakti), Visnuite, 434; Ma- 
hayanist, 476-7; Maitreyan, 785. 
Dhamma, 
Bindusdara’s wife. 


and Mahinda’s 


dhamma_ sankhata, (82) conditioned 
dharmas, 658. 
Dhamma Yavéfa, 
worshipper, 566. 
Dhammagini, 
Thera, 558. 
Dhammakathika of Ceylon, 403. 
Dhammapada, 172, 174, 227, 250, 252, 
257, 651, 685; its commentary, 230, 
272. 
Dhammapaia, 
nun, 274. 
Dhammapala, 384. 
Dhammaruci, 407. 
Dhammarucika, sect, 407, 590. 
Dhammasangani, \99, 202. 
Dhanabhiti, 
King of Bharhut, 392, 393, 443. 
Dhana-Nanda, 
king of Magadha, 107, 108, 239, 
240. 
Dhanagupta, 
Upagupta’s brother, 229. 
Dhanyakataka (Dhenukataka, Dhara- 
nikot), 
town in Andhra, 377, 379, 380, 443, 
566, 568, 583, 597. 
Dharanipitaka, 313. 
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dharma and vinaya, 
Buddhist writings, 156-7. 


dharma, 
thing, phenomenon of the existence: 
nature of the dharma, 665-71; cate- 
gories of dharmas according to the 
Theravadins, 658-62; according to 
the Sarvastivadins, 662-4. See Brah- 
manic dharma, Buddhist dharma. 


Dharmagupta, 
translator, 208. 


Dharmagupta, Dharmaguptaka 
(Dhammaguttika), 
sect, 549, 575-606; their influence in 
China, 595-6. 
Dharmalaksanabhidharma, 209, 587. 
Dharmamita (Demetrius), 411. 


Dharmapada, 
in Sanskrit, 176-7; in Prakrit, 629- 
32. 


Dharmarajika stipa of Sarnath, 349- 
50. 


Dharmarata jataka, 367. 


Dharmaruci, 
translator, 185. 


Dharmasamgitisutra (T. 761), 159. 
Dharmasamgraha (T. 764), 159. 
Dharmaskandha, 163, 203, 205, 206. 


Dharmatrata, 
Sarvastivadin scholar, 667. 


Dharmatrata, yogacara, 772-3. 
Dharmavivardhana, 

Kunala’s surname. 
Dharmayasas, 

translator, 208. 
Dharmottariya (Dhammuttanya), 

sect, 561, 566, 575-606. 
Dhathavamsa, 130. 
Dhiatika, 

Tamil king of Ceylon, 402, 405. 
Dhatukatha, 199, 200, 207. 
Dhdatukaya, 203, 206, 207. 


Dhatusena, 
Sinhalese king, 786. 
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Dhauli (Tosali), 
Asoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
Dhitika, 
master of the Law, 469, 771, 772, 
773. 
Dhrtarastra, 
heavenly king, 608, 609, 759. 
Dhimrasagotra (Drona), 
brahmin, 25. 
dhitanga, 60. 
dhyana, the four, 46-47, 680; 
worlds connected with the dhydna, 
35, 750. 
Diadochi, 
in North-West India, 123-9. 
Dighabhanaka, 
school, 168, 174. 
Dighajantu, 
general of Elara, 396. 
Dighakarayana, 
Sinhalese brahmin, 536. 
Dighanikdya, 53, 57, 78, 140, 142, 157, 
158, 164, 167, 171, 197, 202, 206, 
239, 256, 257, 260, 327, 330, 334, 
437, 474, 615, 618, 620, 628, 697, 
702, 720, 721, 722, 730, 738, 777. 
Dinnaga, 380. 
Diocletian, 
Roman emperor, 521. 
Diodorus of Sicily, 108, 115, 117, 118, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 285, 286. 
Diodotus I, 
king of Bactria, 286-8, 459. 
Diodotus II, 
king of Bactria, 288, 459. 
Diomedes, 
viceroy of Heliocles, 421. 
Dio of Prusa, 751. 
Dionysius, 
ambassador to India, 241. 
Dionysius, 
Indo-Greek king, 417. 
Dionysus, 
god, 432, 458, 459. 
Dioscuri, 460. 
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Dipamkara jataka, 365, 759. 

Dipavamsa, 14, 95, 129, 132, 134, 135, 
143, 144, 151, 153, 159, 174, 200, 
201, 202, 223, 231, 236, 237, 243, 
244, 245, 265, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
276, 279, 291, 292, 293, 294, 297, 
298, 311, 314, 315, 320, 358, 395, 
399, 403, 404, 438, 534, 584, 588, 
589, 590, 615, 756. 

Dirghagama (T. 1), 161, 166, 169-70, 
198, 206, 629, 630, 777. 

disciplinary procedures, 60. 

Discursus Philalethes, 521. 

disinterestedness of Buddhist donors, 
476. 

Divyavadana, 14, 97, 165, 166, 173, 
177, 210, 226, 231, 238, 243, 244, 
245, 261-62, 265, 269, 350, 361, 364, 
373, 389, 425-6, 647, 654, 672, 701, 
704, 705, 714, 716, 717, 729, 741, 
758, 778. 

docetism of the Mahdsamghika and 
the other sects, 690-3. 

Domitius Corbulo, 522. 

Dosarene, 
region of Tosali (Dhauli), 330. 

Drangiana, (Zraka), 112, 124, 125. 

Dravida, 375, 383-4, 597. 

Dundubhissara, 
missionary, 321, 324, 333, 334. 

Dura-Europos, 545. 

Durdhara, 

Candragupta’s wife, 243. 

Dutthagamani Abhaya, 
Sinhalese king, 385, 397-400, 406, 
474, 589, 786. 


dvadasdnga, the twelve members of 
the writings, 159-61. 

Dvaraka, 
harbour of the Kaccha, 5. 

DvavimsSatyavadana, 654. 

dynasties in the Vith century, 11-3; of 
Ceylon, 134-5, 291, 395-6, 534-5; of 
Magadha, 95-9; of the Mauryas, 
236-8; of the Indo-Greeks, 407-23; 
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of the Sungas and the Kanvas, 388; 
of the Satavahanas, 527. 


eastern coast of India and Buddhism, 
373-84. 


Ecbatana, 545. 


eighteen sects, 
584, 602. 
ekarasa, (having) a single flavour, 156. 
Ekasrnga jataka, 365, 366, 759. 
Ekavyavaharika (Ekavyoharka), 
sect, 575-606. 


Ekottaradharma, 
section of the Vinaya, 185, 186. 


Ekottardgama (T. 125), 156, 161, 169- 
71, 179, 230, 258, 701, 704, 765, 
769, 777, 778. 

Elara, ; 

Damila king d® Ceylon, 396-7, 406. 

Ellora, 570. 

Elymaide, 545. 

Encratites, Christian sect, 515. 


Epander, 
Menander’s viceroy, 416. 


Ephorus, 539. 


era: ancient Saka era, 499, 500 in n.; 
new Saka and Vikrama era, 502-3, 
527; Azes’era, 507, 513. 


Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 128, 458-9. 
Eros, 460. 


Eucratidaea, 
Bactrian town, 419. 


Eucratides, 

Indo-Greek king, 412-20, 460-1. 
Eudamus, 

satrap of Media, 125. 


Eudemus, 
strategus of the Middle Indus, 122, 
125, 126, 128, 458. 


Eumenes, diadochus, 123-6, 286. 
Eunapius, 521. 

Euripides, 545. 

Eusebius of Caesaraea, 521. 
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Euthydemia or Euthymedia, 
Sakala’s surname, 415. 


Euthydemus II, 
brother of the former, 409. 


Euthydemus of Magnesia, 
king of Bactria, 129, 288-91, 386, 
408, 459. 


Evagoras, 
satrap of Aria, 127. 


evam maya Srutam..., 143. 


Evitus, 
satrap of Aria, 127. 


Excerpta latina Barbari, 518. 


Fa hsien, 151, 186, 187, 189-90, 263, 
264, 267, 269, 344, 350, 371, 372, 
518, 595, 727, 785, 786. 

Fa-ling, 595. 

Fa ytian chu lin (T. 2122), 595. 

Fan i ming i chi (T. 2131), 594, 768. 

Fang kuang ta chuan yen ching 
(T. 187), 724. 

Fausta and Crispus, 270. 

Fei Chang-fang, 774. 


Fen pieh kung. té lun (T. 1507), 146, 
167, 170, 175, 207, 225, 226, 228, 
263, 269, 307, 331, 766. 


final stage of the Path (asaiksa 
marga), 683-4, 


five groups of sects, 593-4. 
five hundred thesis in the syllabi, 658. 


flavour — single flavour (ekarasa) of 
the writings, 156. 


Fo pén hsing chi ching (T. 190), 195, 
725. 

Fo tsu li tai t'ung tsai (T. 2036), 774. 

Fo tsu t'ung chi (T. 2035), 469, 774. 


Fo wu po ti tzu tzu shuo pén ch’i ching 
(T. 199), 767. 

folklore, 387, 486-7. 

Fu-che-su-mi-lo, 
father of the Vaisalt council, 152. 


Fu fa tsang yin yiian chuan (T. 2058), 
774. 
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Fu-je-to-lo, Gavimath, 
translator, 185. Asoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
Gaya, 346-7. - 
Gad or Guda, pe . 
Gondophares’ brother, 511, 513, Eee ag 
514. pope, . 
Geya (geyya), 


Gadara (Gandhara), 112. 
Gagi, 

petty king of Bharhut, 392. 
Gajamita, 

Kanheri’s worshipper, 569. 
Gajasena, 

Kanheri’s worshipper, 569. 
Gajayana, 

Visnuite worshipper, 433. 
Gandavyiha, 550, 636, 777. 
Gandhacariya, 

school, 616. 

Gandhara, 

region of North-West India, 9, 109- 

11, 248, 265, 320, 324, 326, 327, 

329, 365, 369, 409, 413, 416, 417, 

421; cradle of the Greco-Buddhist 

school, 484-5. 

Gandhari, 

Prakrit of the North-West, 628-32. 

Gandharva, 760. 
Gandhavamsa, 207, 384, 616. 
Ganesh Gumpha, 

cave, 554. 

Ganeshra, 

engraved bricks, 393. 
Gardabhilla, 

King of Ujjayint, 502, 527. 
Gaspar, 

a Magus, 518. 

Gatha, 

section of the writings, 158, 159, 

160, 162, 177, 178. 
Gautama, 

Sakyamuni’s family name, 16. 
Gautamiputra, 

Satavahana king, 490, 503, 525, 

563, 565, 566. ; 
Gavampati, 

arhat, 18, 141, 149, 326, 328. 


section of the writings, 158, 159, 
160, 162. 
Ghantasala, 377, 583. 
Ghasundi, 
Visnuite inscription, 433. 
Ghosaka, 
Sarvastivadin master, 667. 
Ghosila (Ghosita), 
banker, 22. 
Ghositarama of Kausambi, 
22, 353, 438, 439. 
gift (dana, tyaga), 79-81, 212, 693, 698- 
703. 


Gindarus, 

battle of —, 510. 
Girarai, 

north-western locality, 367, 485. 
Gini, 


the Nirgrantha, 401, 405. 
Girlhandu Dagaba, 294. 
Girika, 

ASsoka’s executioner, 262. 
Girivraja, 

ancient name of Rajagrha, 8. 
Gimir, 

Asoka’s edict, 246, 625-7. 
Gita, 437. 

Glausai or Glauganikai, 
tribes, 117. 
Gnosticism, 515. 
gods of the world of desire (Kdma- 

deva), 34, 760. 

Gokulika (Kukkutika, Kukullika), 

sect, 575-606. 

Goli, 377. 
Gomimukhya or Gomisanda, 

Pusyamitra’s surname, 430. 
Gomita, 

Mathura’s petty king, 394. 
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Gondophares (Gudaphara, etc.), Pah- 
lava king, 
491, 492, 509-21, 543, 545-6. 
Good Law, stages traversed by —, 
701-713. 
Gopa, 
Sakyamuni’s wife, 728. 
Gopaka, 
brahmin, 70. 
Gopaii, 
Kausambr's princess, 393. 
Gopika, 
Ajivika cave, 553. 
Gospels and Buddhism, 740-4. 
Gosrngavyakarana, 282. 
Gotarzes, 
Iranian Suren, 521. 
Gothakabhaya, 
Sinhalese king, 590. 


Goti, 
princess of Bharhut, 392. 


Gouraioi, 

tribe, 115. 
Govinda jataka, 757. 
Govisana, 371, 600. 
Greco-Buddhist art, 

its origins, 484-5. 
Grdhrakitaparvata, 19, 351. 
Great departure, 17, 346, 445, 446, 

451. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 516. 
guardian couple, 764, 
Gudivada, 377. 
Gunadhya, 530. 
Gunda Chimeh, 

sttipa, 365. 
Guntupalle, 561. 
Gupta, 

Upagupta’s father, 229. 
Giirjaratra, 598. 
Gurupadaka, mount, 778. 


Guttika, 
Damila king of Ceylon, 396. 
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Gzon-nu-dpal, 308, 315. 


Habban, 

Indian merchant, 514. 
Hagamasa, 

Saka satrap, 501, 506. 
Hagana, 

Saka satrap, 501, 506. 


Haimavata (Hemavata), 
sect, 575-606; Haimavata Saints on 
the «Bhilsa Topes», 333-4. 

Hala, 

Satavahana king, 530-1. 
Hamkudeyika, 

King of the Kalinga, 376. 
Hamsajataka, 749. 
Haramukuta, 

mount, 280. 

Harappa, 1. 


Haribala, 
worshipper, 350. 
Harisena, 
panegyrist, 646. 
Hariti, 
mother of the demons, 368, 448, 
763-4, 
Harsacarita, 105, 389, 391, 392, 472. 
Harsavardhana, 
King of Kanyakubja, 371. 
Haryanka, 
Magadhan dynasty, 99-103. 
Hastinapura (Asandivant), 
town of the Kuru, 3, 9. 


Hathi Gumpha, 
Jaina cave, 553. 


Hatthalhakavihara of Anuradhapura, 

293, 323. 
Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa, 130. 
Hatthisala of Anuradhapura, 322. 
Hecataeus of Miletus, 457. 
Hegesander, 244. 


Heliocles, 
Eucratides’ father, 413. 
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Heliocles, 
Indo-Greek king, 420-2, 490, 497. 


Heliodorus, 
ambassador, 422-3, 452. 

Hellenism and Buddhism under the 
Sungas, 457-87. 

Helmand, 
river, 366. 

Helu or Elu, 
dialect, 132. 

Heracleon, 
Valentinian gnostic, 516. 

Heracles, 432, 458, 460. 

heretical Mahadeva, 89, 202, 300-12, 
586. 


Hermaeus, 
Indo-Greek king, 491, 503, 505-7. 
Hermes, 460. 
Herodotus of Half®arnassus, 112-4, 
457, 494, 539, 740, 748-9, 750. 
Hidda, 
[lam mount, 367. 


Hicrocles, 

proconsul, 521. 
Himatala, 

region, 755. 
Himavanta, 

Himalayan region, 321. 
Hippocleides, 

the Athenian, 748-9. 


Hippostratus, 
strategus, 126. 
Hiranyavati, 
river, 24. 
Hjan-so. See Yasas. 
Hsi yii chi (T. 2087): see Hsiian tsang. 
Hsien yu ching (T. 202), 14, 232, 263, 
381, 776, 780, 782. 
Hsing ch’i hsing ching (T. 197), 724, 
Hsiu hsing pén ch’i ching (T. i 724, 


Hsiung nu, 
tribe, 496. 


Hsiian tsang, 106, 132, 136, 152, 153, 


189, 192, 198, 206, 231, 232, 263, 
264, 265, 267, 269, 271, 279, 281, 
306-7, 313, 314, 325, 328, 331, 332, 
344-5, 347, 350, 352, 357, 362, 366, 
369, 371, 372, 374, 376, 379, 382, 
383, 384, 440, 485, 518, 594, 595, 
596-601, 606, 648, 690, 741, 755, 
785, 787. 

Huai-kan, 
Chinese scholar, 217. 

Hui chiao, 
Author of the Kao seng chuan 
(T. 2059), 191, 192, 193, 593, 774. 

Hui-pien, 
interpreter, 186. 

Hui-ssu, 
Chinese scholar, 217. 

Hulna, 
Indian town, 516. 

Hva-san, 
Chinese master, 686. 


I-ching, 150, 187, 595, 596, 601-2, 606, 
705. 

I ch'u p’u sa pen ch’i ching (T. 188), 
724. 


ideal of the bhiksu, 66-8; 
— of the updsaka, 73-82. 


Iksvaku, 

Vedic hero, 4. 
Iksvaku, 

Andhra dynasty, 382. 


image of the Buddha and its origin, 
479-86. 


Imdagimitra, 
Sunga vassal, 394, 443. 
Indica of Megasthenes, 242, 457. 
Indoi, 113. ~ 
Indo-Scythia, 490, 500. 
Indra, 367, 372, 444, 445, 760, 764. 


Indraprastha (Delhi), 
town of the Kuru, 9 


IndraSailaguha, 
cave and monastery, 19. 
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Indravarma (Isparaka?), 
Saka vassal, 509. 

Indus (Sindhu, Indos), 

‘river, 116, 602. 

influences, foreign — on the decorative 
motives of the ancient school of 
sculpture, 449-50; Greek influences 
on Buddhism, 387, 473-9; Iranian 
influences on Buddhism, 549-51; in- 
fluence of the religious imagery on 
the Buddha’s legend, 739; influence 
of the sacred topography on the 
Buddha’s legend, 736-7; influences 
of foreign sources on the Buddha’s 
legend, 739 and following; influen- 
ces of the laity on Buddhist doctri- 
nes, 686-705. 

inner joy of the dhiksu, 68. 

inscriptions, Achaemenid, 112-3; of 
Ayodhya, 389, 391, 394; of Hathi- 
gumpha, 528, 532-4; of Bharhut and 
Safict, 452-54; ef Nagarjunikonda, 
326; inscriptions related to sects, 
381, 578-84; inscriptions in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, 639-42; paleographic 
groups in the inscriptions, 555. 

instruction reserved to laymen, 82-6. 

Ipsus, 
battle of —, 129. 

Tranaparvata (Monghyr), 598, 599. 

Isamus, 
river, 410. 

Isibhumangana of Anuradhapura, 297. 

Isidatta, 
Sinhalese Thera, 402. 

Isidorus of Charax, 
412, S11. 

Isipatana (Mrgadava) of Sarnath, 438, 
439. 

Istakhar, 545. 

Itivrttaka (Ityukta) (T. 765), 159, 160, 
162, 173, 176. 

Ttivuttaka, 157, 158, 172, 173, 174. 


Itthiya, etc., Mahinda’s companions, 
296, 321, 324. 
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Jaggayyapeta (Betavolu), 377, 583. 
Jaguda, 
region, 365, 369. 
Jaina or Nirgrantha, 21, 58, 268, 269, 
278, 373-4, 401, 405, 553-4. 
Jalandhara, 389, 430. 
Jalangulihastapada, physical mark of 
the Great Man, 738. 
Jalauka, 
Aésoka’s son, 280. 
Jam-yan bsad-pa, 
Tibetan author, 604. 
Jambukola, 
harbour of Ceylon, 293, 323, 402. 
fanaka, 
king of Videha, 4. 
Janamejaya, 
king of the Kurus, 3. 
Janapadakalyani, 
Bindusara’s wife, 243. 
Jandial and its Iranian temple, 519, 
541. 
janman, karman and klesa, birth, ac- 
tion and passion, 36. 
Jantaka, 
Satavahana king, 379, 656. 
jataka, 
accounts of former lives, in Ceylon, 
399; in Bharhut, Safici and Amara- 
vati, 444 and following; in the 
North-west, 366-7; in Buddha’s Li- 
ves, 725. — Infatuation of the lay- 
men for those accounts, 444-5, 756- 
9 


Jataka in Sanskrit, 176. 

Jatakamala, 635, 758. 

Jataka Pali (Jatakatthakatha), 110, 
118, 158, 168, 172, 174, 200, 201, 
330, 335, 445, 525, 749, 750, 758. 

jati-jara-sthiti-anityata, 
characteristics of the conditioned 
dharmas, 663. 

Jatilaka, 58. 

Jatinga Ramesvara, 

ASoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
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Jaugada, 

ASoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
Jaya and Vijaya, 261, 263. 
Jayavijaya, 

Jaina cave, 554. 
Jerome (Saint), 516, 521. 
Jetaramavihara of Sravasti, 438, 439. 
Jetavana of Ceylon, 590, 603. 
Jetavana of Sravasti, 21, 444, 445. 
Jetavanavihara of Vaisali, 190. 
Jetavaniya, 

sect, 590, 603. 
Jewish stories, 740. 
Jhelum (Vitasta, Hydaspes), 

river, 116. 
Jihonika (Zeionises), 

Saka satrap, 512. 
Jivaka, 

doctor, 20. 


JriGnaprasthana (or Astagrantha) 
(T. 1543), 89, 203, 204, 205, 207, 
300, 356, 576, 611, 656-7. 


Julia Domna, 520. 


Junnar, 
caves, 560-1, 582-4, 605. 


Justin, 239, 287, 288, 410, 413, 420, 
421, 498, 499. 


Kabhanda (TaS Kurgan), 598. 
Kabul (Kubha, Kophes, Kophén), 
river, 115. 
Kacangala (Kajangala), 9, 373, 440. 
Kaccayanavyakarana, 357. 
Kaccha (Cutch), 410, 416, 495. 
Kahavali, 99. 
Kakanadabota, Kakanava (Safi), 357. 
K4kavannatissa, 
Dutthagamani’s father, 397. 
Kakuda Katyayana, 
heretic, 21. 
Kakze, 545. 
Kalaka, 
Jaina master, 502. 
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Kalakacaryakathanaka, 502. 
Kalakagama (Kallagama), 
locality of Ceylon, 403. 
Kalamina, 
Indian town, 516. 
Kalasoka (K4lasoka), 
King of Magadha, 105, 152, 314; 
his ten sons, 105. 
Kalhana, 
historian, 279, See Rdjatarangini. 
Kali, 367. 
Kali Sindhu, 
river, 390. 
Kalidasa, 389. 
Kalinga, 247, 375, 376, 532-4, 597, 
624. 
Kalingapatam, 376. 
Kalmasadamya, 
village, 22. 
Kalpanamanditika (T. 201), 232, 263, 
265, 271, 272, 653, 700, 705. 
Kalsi, 
Asoka’s edict, 246, 371. 
Kalyana (Calliena), 
town of the Deccan, 513, 518, 528, 
568, 569. 
Kamalasila, 686. 
Kamboja, 
region and population, 9, 109, 248, 
330. 
Kampila or Kampilya (Kampil), 
town of the Pajicalas, 3, 9, 370. 
Kamsa, 
king of Kosala, 4. 
Kajici (Conjeevaram), 383. 
Kanheri (Kanhasela, Krsnasaila), 568- 
70, 582, 583. 
Kaniska, 
Kusana emperor, 226, 648, 727, 
753; his caitya, 368, 468. 
Kantakasela (Kantokossyla), 583. 
Kanthaka, 
§akyamuni’s horse, 451. 
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K4nva, Kanvayana, 
dynasty of Magadha, 394-5, 526, 
$27. 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 110, 152, 371. 
Kao seng chuan (T. 2059), 191, 192, 
193, 593, 774. 
Kapaili, 
Maitreya’s father, 777. 
Kapila, 
minister, 590. 
Kapilavastu, 
akyamuni’s birthplace, 10, 20, 345, 
445, 599, 733-6. 
Kapisa, 
country, 366, 368, 369, 507. 
K4pisi (Begram), 371, 599. 
Kapisisa, ; 
Vattagamani’s minister, 405. 
Kapitha (Samkaéya), 371, 599. 
Kdrandavyuha, 635,437. 
Kardamaka, 
Saka dynasty, 531. 
Karli, 566-568, 582, 605. 
Karmajataka, 758. 


Karman, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


Karmasataka, 758. 


Karmavaranapratiprasrabdhi (T. 1493), 
213. 


Karmavibhanga, 326, 328, 329, 361, 
780. 


Karna Chaupar, 

Ajivika’s caves, 552. 
Karnasuvarna, 

region, 328, 374, 375, 599. 
Karundpundarikasiitra (T. 157), 214. 
kasaya, yellow monastic cloth, 63. 
KaSgar, 601. 
Kasi (Varanasi), 

country and small tribe, 4, 8. 
Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, 

Sunga king, 392, 422, 423, 432. 
Kasmira, 279-80, 326, 327, 329, 331, 

369, 425, 439, 440, 753, 754. 
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KaSsmira-Gandhara, 320, 324, 327. 

Kaspioi or Kasperaioi (Kassapiya), 
tribe, 113. 

Kasrawad, 

Buddhist site, 361. 

Kassapagotia, 

~ missionary, 321, 324, 333. 

Kasyapa (Kassapa), 
disciple, 19, 24, 71, 101, 137, 226-7, 
326, 576, 587, 604, 766, 778; the 
first among the five masters of the 
Law, 191-2, 226, 773. 

Kasyapa, 
the three, 18-9. 

Kasyapaparivarta, 636. 

Kasyapasamgitisutra (T. 2027), 145, 198, 
213. 

Kasyapiya (Kassapiya), 
sect, 575-606. 

Katantra, 531. 

Kathaioi, 
tribe, 117. 

Kathasaritsdgara, 

751. 

Kathavatthu, 89, 142, 201, 202, 206, 
225, 299, 300, 311, 466, 574, 576, 
615, 658, 671, 685, 686, 692, 695, 
697, 700-703; its commentary, 588. 

Kathina, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 

Kattharama, 376. 

Katyayana (Kaccayana), 
disciple, 22, 207-8, 210, 356-7, 362- 
3, 576, 604, 757. 

Katyayaniputra, 

Author of Abhidharma, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 210, 576, 587, 771, 772, 
773. 

Kaunakamuni, 

Buddha, 248, 277, 280. 

Kausambi (Kosam), 
town of the Vatsas, 9, 10, 22, 217 
and following, 259-60 (Asoka’s edict), 
316, 353, 385, 393, 572, 600. 

Kautiliya Arthasastra, 242. 
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Kelasavihara, 439, 440. 
Kengavar, 545. 
Keralaputra, 

kingdom, 247, 248, 375. 
Ketumati, 

town, 777. 
Khallatanaga, 

Sinhalese king, 400. 
Khandagiri, 

mount, 374, 553. 
Kharahostes, 

Saka satrap, 492, 507. 
Kharavela, 

king of Kalinga, 374, 452, 491, 528, 

532-4, 553. 
Khasa, 

region, 244, 277. 
Khorasmia (Uvarazmi), 112. 
Khotan, 281-3, 596. 
Khri-sron-lde-bcan, 

king of Tibet, 686. 
Khuddakanikaya, 171-4. 
Khuddakapatha, 172. 
Khujjasobhita (Kubjita), 

reverend; his participation in Vaisa- 

It council, 140. 
Kidarites, 

north-western dynasty, 369. 


Kingdoms in the VIth century B.C., 
11-3. 


Sinhalese king, 786. 


knowledge, its problem among the 
Sautrantika, 669. 


Kolambalaka, 
battle of —, 401. 


Kon-Sed, 283. 
Kondane, 559. 
Konkanapura (Vanavasa), 362. 


Kosa (Abhidharmako$Sa), 163, 167, 
173, 179, 180, 213, 231, 257, 299, 
300, 436-7, 466, 577, 663 and fol- 
lowing, 655, 701, 702, 703, 777. 


Kosala (Oudh), 4, 8, 11-2, 370. 
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Kosamba, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Kraudya of Ramagrama, 
population, 11, 24. 
Krmisa, 
Yaksa, 426, 427, 429. 
Krsna, 
the God, 5, 431. 
Krsna, 
bhiksu, 771. 
Krsna, 
§atavahana king, 527, 528, 563. 
Krsnavena, 
river, 528, 533. - 
Krtydsrama, 280. 
Ksaharata, 
Saka dynasty, 490, 503, 531. 
ksanikatva, momentariness of the dhar- 
mas, 667-68. 
Ksantivadin, 
jataka, 367. 
Ksema, 
queen of Magadha, 19. 
Ksemendra, 468. 
Ksudraka, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Ksudraka, 
minor texts in Sanskrit, 174-6. 
Kuan mi lé p’u sa (T. 452), 777, 782-3. 
Kuan ting ching (T. 1331), 767. 
Kubera, 448, 763. 
Kuéa, 598, 601. 
K'uei-chi, 307, 310, 787. 
Kukkutapada, 
mount next to Rajagrha, 227, 778. 
Kukkutarama of Kausambi, 22, 353. 
Kukkutarama of Pataliputra, 265, 268, 
274, 353, 426, 428. 
Kulinga, 
Sinhalese tribe, 132. 
Kuluta, ° 
region, 365, 600. 
Kumara, 
god, 435. 
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Kumaragupta, 
Gupta king, 646. 
Kumiarajiva, 147, 185, 191, 192, 203, 
207, 209, 585, 774. 
Kumaralata, 271, 653. 
Kumbhanda, 
genii, 760. 
Kun-mo, 
King of the Wu-sun, 496. 
Kunala, 
Asoka’s son, 269-71, 278, 281, 365; 
his stupa at Taxila, 270-1, 366. 
Kundopadhaniya (Kundadhana), 
arhat, 427, 428, 769. 
Kuntala Svatikarna, 
Satavahana prince, 530. 


Kuo ch'u hsien tsai yin kuo ching 
(T. 189), 724. 


Kura, 

region of the Salt Range, 581. 
Kuramgi, 

princess, 394, 443. 
Kuru, 

small Vedic tribe, 9, 370. 
Kuru and Pandava, 3. 
Kuruksetra, 3. 
Kurundi, 616. 


Kusala-akusala-avydkata, 
morally —, good, bad, indeter- 
minate, 659-60. 

Kusana, 
dynasty of the North-West , 369, 
491, 523. 

Ku-sed, 283. 

KusSinagari (Kusinara, Kasia), 8, 10, 
24, 350-1. 


Kustana, 
Asoka’s son, 282, 283. 


kustilaka, shirt, 63. 
Kusumapura, monastery, 143. 
Kutagarasala of Vaisali, 21, 143. 
Kutagramaka, 777. 
Kutakannatissa, 

Sinhalese king, 535. 
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Kutigramaka, 24. 
Kuveni, 
Yaksini, 133. 


Lactantius, 521. 
Laghman, 

region, 246, 365. 
Laghula-Rahula, 619. 
Laghulovade, 257. 
Lakkhanasuttanta, 85, 738. 
Laksmi, 

goddess, 554. 

Lalitavistara, 169, 636, 643, 691-2, 

714, 724, 725, 737, 744, 745-6, 758. 
Lambakarna, 

Sinhalese tribe, 132. 

Lamkudiya, 
association, 584. 
Lampaka (Laghman), 246, 365, 791. 
Lafijatissa, 
Sinhalese king, 400. 
Lanka, 
see Ceylon. 
Lao-chang, 

King of the Hsiung-nu,, 496. 
Laocoon, 751. 

Laodice, 

Seleucid princess, 413. 
Lauriya-Araraj, 

Asoka’s edict, 246, 349. 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 246, 349. 
laymen, 

their brotherhood, 71-92; their 

influence on the evolution of the 

doctrine, 444-5, 667-705, 756-9. 
leadership, lack of — in the commu- 

nity, 68-71. 
leaving worldly life and ordination, 

61-3. 
legend of the Buddha and its develop- 

ment in the Sitras, 718-22; in the 

Vinayas, 722-23; in the incomplete 

«Lives», 722-5; in the complete 

«Lives», 725-31; in the Sinhalese 

compilings, 731-3. — Causes of the 
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development in this legend, 733-56. 
— Represented in Saiici, etc., 446. 
legends, their extension, 486-7. 
Lha-sa, 
council of —, 686. 
Li shih a p’i t’an lun (T. 1644), 206. 
Li tai san pao chi (T. 2034), 774. 
Liaka Kusilaka, 
Saka satrap, 492, 501, 503, 506. 
Liang p’i, 
Chinese scholar, 217. 
Licchavi, 
tribe of the Vojis, 5, 24. 
Life of the Buddha, see Sakyamuni 
and legend of the Buddha. 
Lilavai, 530. 
Liu tu chi ching (T. 152), 271, 758. 
Liyul, 
chronicle of —, 15, 205, 282. 
Lohapasada of Ceylon, 386, 398-9, 
589. 


lokottaravada, theory concerning the 
supramundane Buddha, 690-93. 
Lokottaravadin, 575-606. 
Lomasa Rsi, 
Ajivika caves, 552-3. 
Lower Indus, satrapy, 122. 
Lumbini and Lumbinivana (Rummin- 
. dei), 17, 248, 277, 345-6, 349, 689. 
Liitai, 
king of Siam, 216. 
Lysias, 
Indo-Greek King, 422. 


Lysimachus, 
diadochus, 123, 125, 127, 129. 


Madhariputa Sakasena, 
King, 569. 


Madhavasena, 389-90. 
MadhyadeSavac, 608. 


Madhyamadgama (T. 26), 156, 161, 
169-70, 211, 257, 473, 780. 

Madhyamakakarika and Madhyama- 
kaSdstra, 213, 436, 657, 698. 
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Madhyamika, 
town, 390, 411. 
Madhyantavibhanga, 161. 
Madhyantika (Madhyandina, Majj- 
hantika), 
missionary, 228 and following, 274, 
307, 326, 331-3, 365, 576, 587, 773. 
Maga (Magas of Cyrene), 248. 
Magadha (Southern Bihar), 5, 8, 11, 
13, 95-109, 345, 370, 582, 598, 600, 
602, 623. 
Magadhi in the Buddhist texts, 617-22. 
Magandika, 
religious order, 58. 
Magandika, 
brahmin’s daughter, 22. 
Magila Vachiputa, 
worshipper, 559. 
Magnesia under Sipylos, 
battle of —, 408. 
Maha-atthakathé, 616. 
Mahabharata, 109, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
328, 330, 412, 433, 747. 
mahabhumika, etc., 
category of caitta, 662-3. 
Mahabodhi, 
temple of Bodh-Gaya, 346-7. 
Mahabodhisamgharama, 597. 
Mahabodhivamsa, 105, 106, 107, 130, 
272, 273, 320. 
mahacaitya, of Salihundam, 376-7; of 
the Andhra country, 583. 
Mahacilt Mahatissa, 
Sinhalese king, 401, 535. 
Mahadathika, 
Sinhalese king, 491, 536-7. 
Mahadeva, 
heretic, 89, 202, 300-312, 586. 
Mahadeva II, 
heretic, 309-10, 586. 
Mahadeva, 
ASoka’s minister, 311. 
Mahadeva, 
monk and missionary, 274, 311, 
320, 324. 
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Mahadhammarakkhita, Maharittha. 
missionary, 274, 320, 324. See Arittha. 
Mahagama, Mahasamghika, 
locality of Ceylon, 397. sect and group of sects, 575-606; the 
Mahaganga, Mahasamghika schism, 189, 307, 


river of Ceylon, 397. 
Mahajanaka jataka, 446. 
Mahakapi jataka, 445. 
Mahakarmavibhanga. 

‘See Karmavibhanga. 
Mahakarunapundarika, 163, 232, 331. 
Mahakasyapa (Mahakassapa). 

See Kasyapa. 

Mahakatydyana (Mahakaccayana). 

See Katyayana. 

Mahakausthila, 

author of Abhidharma, 203, 206, 

210. 

Mahdamaydasitra (T. 383), 214, 231, 

744, 

Mahameghasitra (T. 387), 272, 382. 
Maha Meghavahana, 

king of Kalinga, 532. 
Mahdmeghavana of Anuradhapura, 

292, 322, 323, 589. 

Mahdndaga of Ceylon, 135. 
Mahanaman, 

disciple, 20, 80-1. 
Mahaniddesa, 435. 
Mahapaccari, 616. 
Mahapadmananda, 

king of Magadha, 107. 
Mahaparinirvadnasiutra, 23-4, 146, 161, 

166, 170, 180, 188, 194, 198, 213, 

436, 650, 652, 654, 720, 728. 
Mahaprajapati Gautami, 

Sakyamuni’s aunt, 20, 779-81. 
Mahardajakanikalekha, 656. 
Maharakkhita, 

missionary, 321, 324. 

Maharastra (Maharattha), 

region, 320, 324, 328, 362. 
Maharattaka, 

Sinhalese general, 400. 


312-6, 572; their expansion in India, 
380, 381, 437, 542-3, 566, 580; their 
list of the sects, 592; their theories 
on the asamskrta, 675; on the 
nature of the Buddha, 690-91; on 
the bodhisattva, 694-5. 
Mahasamghikanikdaya, 152. 
Mahasamgitika, 151, 159, 199, 200, 
314, 315. 
Mahdasammata, 
mythical king, 367, 472. 
Mahdasamnipdatasutra, 193, 214, 215, 
593. 
Mahasangharakkhita, 786. 
Mahasattva jataka, 367. 
Mahiasena, 
king of Ceylon, 590, 603. 
Mahasiva, 
king of Ceylon, 395, 396. 
Mahasona, 
Thera, 402. 
Mahasumma, 
Thera, 535. 
Mahathipa (Ruvanveli Dagaba) of 
Anuradhapura, 295, 386, 399-400, 
438, 535-6, 589. 


Mahathipa of Mahintalé, 537. 


Mahfatissa of Kupikkala, 402, 405, 
406. 


Mahatyagavat jataka, 757. 
Mahavadanasutra, 721-2. 


Mahavamsa, 14, 95, 129, 130, 132, 
134, 135, 150, 151, 152, 153, 168, 
189, 201, 202, 215, 223, 231, 236, 
243, 244, 245, 265, 269, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 276, 279, 291, 292, 293, 
294, 295, 297, 298, 311, 314, 315, 
316, 320, 322, 323, 337, 358, 368, 
369, 374, 383, 384, 395, 399, 401, 
404, 407, 438, 439, 440, 474, 534, 
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536, 537, 583, 588, 589, 590, 592, 
615, 704, 756, 763, 786. 
Mahavamsatikd, 104, 130, 239, 240, 
243, 272, 439. 
Mahavana of Kapilavastu, 20. 
Mahavana of Sunigram, 367. 
Mahavana of Vaisall, 21, 438, 439. 
Mahdavastu, 148, 169, 172, 173, 257, 
325, 330, 635, 637, 638, 642, 644, 
646, 690, 691, 692, 693, 695, 697, 
714, 724, 725, 728, 741, 758, 782. 
Mahavibhasa. 
See Vibhasa. 
Mahavihara of Anuradhapura, 294, 
322, 402, 406, 589. 
Mahaviharavasin, 
sect, 603. 
Mahavira, 21. 
Mahdavyutpatti, 161, 46, 603. 
Mahayana (Hva-san), 686. 
Mahayana, 
Mahayanist tendencies, 89-92, 386, 
437, 549, 
Mahdyanabhisamaya (T. 673), 211. 
Mahdyanasitra, \61, 648-9. 
Mahdaydnasutralamkara, 169, 180, 256. 
Mahaydanavatara (T. 1634), 769. 
MaheSvara (Siva), 435, 763. 
Mahinda (Mahendra), 
Asoka’s son and apostle of Ceylon, 
224, 225, 228, 230, 272-4, 275, 278, 
292-6, 326, 331-3, 338-9, 353, 356, 
399, 589, 615-6, 625. 
Mahisaka, 
small tribe, 327. 
Mahisamandala, 
region, 311, 320, 324, 327, 329, 375. 
Mahisasaka (Mahimsasaka), 
sect, 575-606; their theory on the 
nature of the dharma, 668. 
Mahismati, 
town in Avanti, 9, 10, 327, 356, 360, 
361. 
Mahiyangana Dagaba, 294. 
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Mahodara, 

Naga of Ceylon, 135. 

Maitreya, 
future Buddha, 227, 231, 366, 429, 
551, 761, 768, 775-88. 

Maitreyanatha, 
surname of Maitreya, 787. 

Maitreyasamiti, 779. 

Maitreyasamitinataka, 778. 

Maitreyavyakarana, 231, 777-9, 780, 
783, 784. 

Maitribala jataka, 367. 

Maitrisimit, 779. 

Majjhimabhanaka, 
school, 168, 174. 

Majjhimanikdya, 52-3, 85, 88, 109, 
116, 141, 157, 158, 162, 164, 167, 
197, 202, 250, 257, 258, 260, 265, 
334, 362, 456, 611, 615, 616, 666, 
697, 700, 701, 702, 718, 719, 728, 
738, 779. 

Makutabandhana-Caitya, 24. 

Malaipur, 
suburb of Madras, 516. 

Malakaita, 375. 

Malankara, 
island, 516. 

Malava, 599. 

Malavikagnimitra, 389-91, 412. 

Malaya, 
province of Ceylon, 402. 

Male, 

Indian town, 518. 

Mallas, 
population, 8, 11, 24. 

Malloi (Malava), 
population, 117-8. 

Malunkyaputta, 52-3. 

Manadevi Siri, 

Jaina saint, 522. 

Majichapuri, 
Jaina cave, 553. 

Mandakini, 
river, 390, 608. 
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Mandalarama, 
monastery in Ceylon, 403. 
Mandhitar jataka, 759. 
Mangalapura (Manglaor), 367. 
Maniakkhika, 135. 
Manicheans, 515. 
Manigula, 
Saka satrap, 492, 509. 
Ma§nikyala stupa, 342, 366. 
Manimekhala, 
Buddhist nun and deity, 384. 
Majijusrimilakalpa, 15, 98, 102-3, 
104, 105, 106, 243, 251, 263-4, 389, 
430, 769. 
ManrijuSripariprccha (T. 468), 590. 
Mankura (Pacoros?), 
Menander’s minister, 415. 
Manorathapurani, 
commentarygn the Avguttara, 216, 
362, 384, 402, 403, 474, 766, 777. 
Mansehra, 
ASoka’s edict, 246, 365, 627, 629, 
631, 633. 


Mantra, 
section of the Veda, 2. 


Mao-tun, 
king of the Hsiung-nu, 496. 


Mara, 229, 449, 761. 
Marakanda (Samarqand), 497. 


Mardan, 
bas-relief of —, 750-2. 


marga, see Path. 
Margiana (Margu), 113, 122. 
Manicatti Thipa (Mirisaveti Dagaba), 
of Anuradhapura, 386, 398. 
Masianoi, 
tribe, 118. 
Maskarin Gosaliputra, 
heretic, 21, 58. 
Maski, 
Asoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
Massaga, 
town of the Assakenoi, 119. 


Massagetae, 
Scythian tribe, 490. 
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Master of the Law (dharmdcarya): 
the first five, 191, 226-32: their suc- 
cessors, 150, 576, 587, 770-5. 

Masters of Abhidharma, 225-6. 

Masulipatam, 
town in Andhra, 377, 583. 

Masurasamgharama at Gumbatai, 367. 

Matale, 
town in Ceylon, 405. 

Mathariputa, 

Andhra king, 326. 

Mathava the Videgha, 4. 

Mathura (Muttra), 
town of the Sirasenas, 5, 9, 10, 23, 
226-8, 265, 278, 362-4, 393-4, 431, 
433, 492, 501, 503, 506, 507, 508, 
509, 580, 581, 582, 605, 640, 641, 
647. 

Matipur, 598, 600. 

Matrceta, 655, 656. 

Matsya, 
country and small tribe, 9. 

Mattabhaya, 

Devanampiya’s brother, 323. 

Matuvelanga, 
town in Ceylon, 402. 

Maudgalyayana (Moggallana), 
Sakyamuni’s disciple, 766. 

Maudgalyayana, 
author of Abhidharma, 203-207, 
210. 


Maues (Moa, Moga), 

Saka king, 460, 481, 490, 500-4. 
Maurya of Pipphalivana, 11, 25. 
Mauryan period, 233-384. 
Mauryanagara, 755. 

Maya, 

Sakyamuni’s mother, 16, 200, 689. 
Mazdai (Misdaios, Misdeus), 

Indian king, 513, 514. 

Mecaka, 


Master of the Law, 587, 771, 772, 
773. 


Megasthenes, 121, 241-2, 432, 457, 
458. 
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Meherdates, 
king of the Parthians, 521. 

Mekran, 
region, 113. 

Menander (Menendra, Milinda), 338, 
387; his conquests, 410; his States, 
413; his reign, 414-7, 419, 420, 427; 
his coins, 460; his conversion to 
Buddhism, 461-9; his memory among 
the Indians, 471; converted by 
Dhitika, 771. 

mental factor (cetasika dhamma), fifty- 
nine, 659-60. 

Meru, 
mount, 458, 760, 762. 

Messiah. 

See Maitreya. 

Mettiya, 
nun, 536. 

Mevaki Miyika, 

Saka satrap, 506. 

Mi lé hsia sheng ching (T. 453), 769. 

Middle Ganges, 

Buddhist monuments of —, 345-53. 

Middle Indus, 
satrapy, 122. 

Milindapariha, 159, 165, 174, 214, 240, 
330, 403, 414, 415, 440, 441, 465-8, 
474, 484, 630, 671, 777, 779. 

Minara, 469. 

Minnagara, 
town, 522. 

minor and lesser precepts, 137. 

miracles, 

Sakyamuni's eight miracles, 56, 345; 
Samkasya’s miracle, 21, 139, 144, 
200, 372, 444, 446, 739; Sravasti’s 
miracle, 21, 352; miracles not to be 
recommended to the disciples, 56. 

Missaka (Mahintalé). 
mount, 292, 295, 321, 322. 

missions, Buddhist missions, under 
Sakyamuni, 18; under Asoka, 320- 
39. 

Mithila (Tirhut), 
town of the Videhas, 4, 8. 
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Mithra, 545, 783-5. 

Mithridates I, 
king of the Parthians, 415, 416, 420, 
497-8, 543. 

Mithridates II, 
king of the Parthians, 490, 495, 499, 
501. 

Mitradeva, 391. 

Mitras, 
Ahicchatra kings, 394. 

Mitta, 
Damila general, 396. 

mnemonical alphabet, 549. 

Moggaliputtatissa, 
leader of the Vinaya; his life, 224-5; 
abbot of the Asokarama and upa- 
dhyadya of Mahinda, 274; his retreat 
on the Ahoganga, 275; his return to 
Pataliputra, 276; his role at the Pa- 
taliputra council, 298-9; he publi- 
shes the Kathdvatthu, 201, 299, 615; 
he sends missionaries in India, 276, 
320, 323-7; his resemblance with 
Upagupta, 278, and with Mu-lien, 
206, 225. 

Moghistan, 
region, 113. 

Mohen-jo-Daro, 1. 

monastic order, 58-71. 

Moneyasutte, 257. 

Mora jataka, 446. 

moralism, Buddhist moralism, 52-4. 

Monya, 
Sinhalese tribe, 132. 


Mousikanos, 

Indian king, 118, 120. 

Mrgadava in Sarnath, 18, 347, 599. 
Mrgaja, 

Sakyamuni’s wife, 728. 
Mrgaramatrprasada of Sravasti, 21. 
Mudrardaksasa, 239. 

Mukoi (Maka), 

Iranian tribe, 113. 

Milagandhakuti of Sarnath, 348. 
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Miulakadeva (Alakadeva), 

missionary, 321, 324. 
Milasarvastivadin, 

sect, 196, 771. 
Milasthavira, 

sect, 581. 

Miulatika, 384. 
Munda, 

Indian population, 370. 
Munda, 

king of Magadha, 102. 
Mundasravaka, 

religious order, 58. 
Munigatha, 177, 178, 257. 
Musa, 

Italian slave, 510. 
Musila and Narada, 67. 
Mutasiva, 

king of Ceylon, 134, 135, 291. 
Mygdonia, 

Mazdai’s wife,14. 


Naccajataka, 749. 
Nadasiri, 
worshipper, 563. 
Nadika, 
village, 24. 
Naga, 
heretic, 302-3, 308. 
Nagas, 
dragons, 75, 346, 368-9, 399, 444, 
704, 760. 
Nagadasaka, 
king of Magadha, 102. 
Nagadeva, 
princess, 394. 
Naganika (Nayanika), 
Satavahana queen, 433, 452, 527, 
528. 
Nagarahara (Jelal-abad), 365, 366. 
Nagarakhita, 
queen of Bharhut, 392, 443. 
Nagaranganavihara of Ceylon, 396. 
Nagarjuna, 379, 435-6, 610, 656, 657, 
774. 
See also Upadesa. 
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Nagarjuni in Bihar, 347, 553. 
Nagarjunikonda, 377, 381, 382, 580, 
581, 583, 605. 
Nagasena, 465-7. 
Nahapana, 
Ksaharata king, 531, 563, 564, 566. 
Nairafijana, 
river, 17. 


Nakula, 
Buddha’s disciple, 22, 80. 
Nakulamata, 80. 
Nalanda (Bargaon), 10, 23, 353. 
nadma-, pada- and vydnjanakdya, col- 
lections of words, phrases and pho- 
nemes, 663. 
Nan-tu-mi, 
king of the Wu-sun, 496. 
Nanaghat, 433, 527, 528. 
Nanda, 
king of Madagha, 20, 107, 308, 315, 
532-3; his family, 105-9; Mahapa- 
dma Nanda, 315. 
Nanda, , 
Kalasoka’s sister, 152. 
Nandana, 
TrayastrimSa gods’ park, 760. 
Nandanavana of Anuradhapura, 292, 
322. 


Nandimitrdvadana (T. 2030), 170, 198, 
769, 775. 


Nandisa, 280. 
Naradatta or Narada, 
Asita’s nephew, 745-7. 
Narayana (Visnu), 431 and following. 
Narayana, 
K4nva king, 394-5. 
Nasik, 563-6, 582, 583. 
Nata and Bhata, and their vihara, 227, 
228, 230, 265, 278. 
Navadevakula, 
region of Kanauj, 598. 
Nearchus of Crete, 120, 457. 


Nemacandra, 
king, 430. 


Nepal, 280-1, 345-6. 
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Nero, 

Roman emperor, 545. 

Nettipakarana, \74, 357, 468. 

Nicaea (Mandrawar), 119. 

Nicaksus, 
king of the Kurus, 3. 

Nicanor, 
satrap, 124, 127. 

Nicephorus, 516. 

nidana, 
the twelve links of the law of depen- 
dent origination, 38-43; introduc- 
tion to the Sutras, 17}. 

Nidéna, 
section of the writings, 159, 160, 
162, 176. 

Nidanakathd, 195, 718, 731, 734. 

Niddesa, \72, 174. 

Nigali Sagar, 

ASoka’s edict, 246, 260, 349. 

Nigliva, 

Asoka’s edict, 246. 

Nigrodha, 

Asoka’s nephew, 263, 273, 277. See 
Samudra. 

Nikaya Pali, 167-8. 

Nikayabheda of Bhavya, 574. 

Nikaéyasamgraha, 131, 153, 298, 315-6, 
405, 407, 588, 589, 590. 

Nike, 
divinity, 460. 

Nila, 374. 

Niliya, 

Anula’s lover, 535. 

ninety-five dharmas of the Sarvastiva- 
din, 662 and following. 

Nippur, 545. 

Nirgrantha Jnatiputra, 21, 58. 

See Mahavira. 

Nirupamastava, 610. 

Nirvana — ancient conception: Nirvana 
Sopadhisesa and nirupadhisesa, 43- 
5; Nirvana according to the various 
sects, 676-7. 
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nomoi, 
fiscal districts under the Achaeme- 
nids, 112-3. 
North-West India, 
archeology, 364-9. 
Nyagrodharama of Kapilavastu, 20. 


old age, 
its role in ecclesiastic hierarchy, 69. 


Omphis (Ambhi) and Alexander, 116, 
119, 120. 


once-returner (sakrddgamin), 51, 683. 
Onesicritus of Aegina, 457. 

Origen, 516. 

Orissa, 375; and the Jaina caves, 553-4. 


Orodes I, 

king of the Parthians, 501, 509, 510. 
Orodes II, 

king of the Parthians, 510. 


Orontopates, 
satrap, 126. 
Orthagnes, 
Suren, 51}. 
orthodoxy of the Theravada, 687-8. 
Ossadioi, 
tribe, 118. 
Outioi (Yutija), 113. 
Oxyartes, 
satrap and Rhoxane’s father, 122, 
124, 125, 126. 


Oxycanus, or Porticanus, 118. 


Pabhosa (Prabhosa), 393, 582, 639. 
Pacores, 

Pahlava king, 521-3, 491. 
Pacorus, 

Menander’s minister, 462. 
Pacorus, 

Orodes I’s son, 510. 
Padmavati, 

ASoka’s wife, 269. 
Pahlava, 

their civilization and their philhelle- 

nism, 543 and following. 
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Palatu-Dheri, 582. 

Pali, sacred text, 615; language of 
Tipitaka, its origins, 617-8; its 
composite nature, 622-8; represents 
a linguistic stage subsequent to 
Asoka’s edicts, 627-8. 

Palkigundu, 
in Andhra country, 246, 375. 

Pallarama, 407. 

Pallavabhoga, 439, 440. 

Palura (Dantapura), 
capital of Kalinga, 330, 375. 

Pamsukulika of Ceylon, 403. 

Panayamaraka, 

Damila king of Ceylon, 402. 

Paficala, 
country and small tribe, 3, 9, 370. 


paricanekayika, versed in the Five Col- 
lections, 147, 455. 
paricanikaya, the five collections (mea- 
ning of the expression), 157. 
Paricasatasthavirdvadana, 767. 
Paricasikha, 
genius, 760. 
Pajicavargika, Ajfiata Kaundinya, etc., 
17, 18. 
paricavarsa, festival, 66, 218, 266, 319. 
PaficavimSati, 161. 
Pancika (Pandaka, Panduka), 
Yaksa, 368, 448, 763. 
Pandu, 
king, 133, 756. 
Pandukabhaya, 
Sinhalese king, 134, 374. 
Pandulohitaka, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


Panduvasudeva, 
Sinhalese king, 134, 756. 


Pandya in Southern India, 247, 248, 
375. 


panegyrics in Sanskrit, 645-6. 
Panini, 2, 106, 115, 117, 118, 388, 389. 
Panjika, 169, 180. 
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Pafijkora (Gauri, Gouraios), 
river, 115. 
Pantaleon, 
Demetrius’ son, 409. 
Papa (Pava, Padaraona), 8, 10, 24, 
350-1. 
Parakkamabahu Ist, 
Sinhalese king, 399, 786. 
Paramartha, 151, 189, 204, 208, 209, 
214, 231, 300, 305, 306, 310, 313, 
374, 
Paramatthadipani, 
commentary of the 
Theri-gatha, 384, 766. 
Paranirmitavasavartin, 
category of Kamadevas, 35, 761. 
Pdrdyana, 172, 176, 177, 178, 731, 
775-6, 780, 784. 
Parijata, 
heavenly tree, 760. 
Parikanioi, 
tribe, 113. 
Panksit, 
king of the Kurus, 3. 
Parileyyaka, 
forest, 22, 354, 444, 445. 
Parinda, 
tribe, 375. 
Parinirvanacaitya, 350, 351. 
Parisistaparvan, 99, 107, 239, 242. 
Parivara, 
section of the Vinaya, 184, 223. 


Thera- and 


section of the Vinaya, 183. 

Paropamisadae, 121, 459. 

Parsva, 577. 

Parthia (Parthava), under Darius, 112; 
under Alexander, 121; under the 
Saka, 497-500. 

Parvataka or Parvatakumara, 240. 

Paryatra (Bairat), 600. 

Pasianoi, 
nomadic tribe, 497. 
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Patala (Pattala) and Patalene, 
delta of the Indus, 118, 120, 490, 
495, 499-500. 

Pataligramaka, 10, 23. 

Pataliputra (Palibothra, Patna), 
capital of Magadha, 8, 10, 102, 189, 
190, 304, 305, 306, 308, 309, 352-3, 
390, 410-1; council of —, 297-9. 

Pataliputrakalpa, 284. 

Patan, 
town in Nepal, 280. 

Patanijali, 118, 243, 388, 390, 391, 411, 
432. 

Path (mdrga), Buddhist Path: marga- 

satya, 45-52; marga according to the 

sects, 677-86; marga laukika and lokot- 

tara, 684-5; margaphala, 51-2. 

Patheyya, 
monks- at the Veisali council, 139. 

patience (ksanti) and knowledge 

(jridna) in the adhesion to the truths, 

681-2. 

Patika, 

Saka satrap of Chukhsa, 492, 506, 
542. 

patimaghara, 704. 

patipatti and pariyatti, practice of 
Dharma and doctrinal knowledge, 
controversy between —, 403. 

Patisambhidamagga, 172, 174. 

pativedha and pariyatti, comprehen- 
sion of the truths and the holy texts, 
216. 

patriarchs, 
the first five, 191, 226-32; their suc- 
cessors, 150, 576, 587, 770-5. 

Patthéna, 202. 

Paulinus of Nola, 516. 

P4varikambavana of Kausambi, 222, 
353. 

Pegasus, 460. 


Peithon of Media, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
286. 
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Peithon, 
Agenor’s son, 122, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 458. 


Pen shih ching (T. 765), 173. 


Perdiccas, 
diadochus, 123-5, 285, 286. 


Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 330, 
416, 513, 522, 528, 531, 540. 


persecution of Pusyamitra, 424-31. 
personalism in the Buddhist texts, 57. 
Petakopadesa, 174, 207, 357, 468. 
Petavatthu, 172, 174, 335. 


Peucelaotis (Puskaravati, Charsadda), 
116, 119, 366, 414, 422, 600. 


Peucolaus, 
Indo-Greek viceroy, 422. 


Phaedra and Hippolytus, 270. 
Phalguna, 55. 
Phegeus or Phegelas, 108-9, 117. 


Pherecles, 
governor of Parthia, 287. 
Philip V of Macedonia, 408. 
Philippus, 
Machatas’s son, 
Middle Indus, 122. 
Philippus, 
satrap of Bactria, Sogdiana, of Par- 
thyene, 124, 125, 285. 


Philippus Arrhidaeus, 123. 
Philo, 

the Aenean, 124, 285. 
Philostratus, 471, 472, 518-21. 
Philoxenus, 

Indo-Greek viceroy, 422. 
Photius, 516. 
Phraates II, 

king of the Parthians, 498. 
Phraates IV, 

king of the Parthians, 509, 510, 511. 


Phraates V (Phraataces), 
king of the Parthians, 510. 


satrap of the 
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Phraotes, 
king of Taxila, 519. 
Phrataphernes, 
satrap of Parthia-Hyrcania, 121, 
123. 
Phriapita, 287. 
Physon, 
Indian river, 516. 
Pilayamaraka, 
Damila king of Ceylon, 402. 
Pilu-sar stiipa, 366. 
Pimprama, 
town, 117. 
Pindola-Bharadvaja, 
arhat, 12, 22, 56, 266, 326, 354-5, 
768. 
Pingalavatsa (Pilingavatsa), 243, 244, 
262. 
Piprawa, 
reliquary of —, 351, 621. 
Pitalkhora, 
caves, 559. 
Pitenika, 
small tribe, 248, 375. 


Pithuda (Pitoura of the Maisoloi), 
553. 

Pi to chih lo (delta of the Indus), 599. 

Piyangudipa of Ceylon, 398. 

Pliny the Elder, 108, 111, 128, 242, 
330, 378, 525, 532, 534. 


Plutarch of Chaeronea, 108, 115, 116, 
128, 239, 240, 463, 472, 544. 

Po-lu-sha (Varsapura, Shahbaz-garhi), 
245, 365, 366, 600. 

Polybius, 238, 284, 289, 290. 

Polyperchon, 
diadochus, 125. 

Polyxenus, 
Indo-Greek viceroy, 416. 

Pompeius Trogus, 411, 497. 

Popilius Laenas, 418. 

popular infatuation for the jdtaka, 
avadana and vyakarana, 444-5, 756- 
59. 
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Poranacariya of Ceylon, 616. 
Poranatthakathd, 130. 


Porus the Elder (Puru, Paurava), 116, 
117, 120, 123, 124, 125, 126. 


Porus the Younger, 117. 


Posadha, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


Posadhasthapana, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


Poseidon, 460. 


Potana (Bodhan), 
town of the Asmakas, 9. 
Prabandhakosa, 530. 
Prabhavati, 604. 
Pradyota, 
See Canda Pradyota. 
Pragbodhi, 
mount, 346. 
prajna, wisdom, component of the 
Path, 48-51. 
Prajnadparamita, 91-2, 550, 636. 
Prajnaptisastra, 203-6. 
Prajhaptivadin (Pannattivadin), 
sect, 575-606, 664. 
Prakaranapada, 203, 204, 206. 
Prakrit of the North-West, 628-32. 
Prasannapada, 657. 
Prasenajit (Pasenadi), 
king of Kosala, 12, 21, 704. 
Pratimoksa, 
ruling, 59-60; basis of the Vinaya, 
181-2; — of the Dharmaguptakas, 
595; — of the Mahasamghikas, 182, 
— of the Sarvastivadins, 652. 
Pratisthana (Baithana, Paithan), 
10, 529, 569. 
pratityasamutpada, 
law of dependent origination of the 
phenomena, 18; its mechanism, 38- 
43; magical formulas, 547. 
pratyantajanapada, 
border regions of Buddhism, 9. 
Pratyaya (Pracya, Pratyantika), 
Buddhist school, 302. 
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Pravarand, Pukkusati, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. king of Gandhara, 110-1. 
Pravrajya, Pulahattha, 


section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Prayaga (Allahabad), 10, 600. 
prayer, ancient prayer, 473-9. 


Prediction to Katydyana (T. 2029), 
220-1. 

prehistorical civilization of the Indus, 1. 

presentation to the temple, 741. 

Priam, 

Trojan king, 751. 

Priscillianists, 
Christian sect, 515. 

Prometheus, 458. 

propaganda, Buddhist propaganda, 
during the Mauryan era, 334-7; for 
the benefit of the Yavanas, 462 and 
following; for tHe benefit of the 
Sakas, 546-51. 

prthagjana and arya, 
worldlings and saints, 679, 694. 

Pseudo-Aristeas, 467-8. 

Pseudo-Dorothea, 516. 

Pseudo-Lucian, 504. 

Pseudo- Matthew, 742-3. 

Psyche, 460. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, 113, 328, 
330, 378, 463, 496, 499, 500, 524, 
525, 529, 533, 583, 605. 

Ptolemy, 
the Lagid, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127. 

Ptolemy II, 

Philadelphus, 248, 467-8. 

Ptolemy IIT, 288. 

Ptolemy Keraunos, 129. 


pudgala avaktavya of the Vatsiputriyas, 
673-4. 


Pudgala, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Puggalapannatri, \98. 
puja, 
See worship. 
Pujavaliya, 131. 
P’u-kuang, 205, 437. 


Damila king of Ceylon, 402. 
Pulakesin II, 

Calukya king, 646. 

Pulinda, 
population of the Vindhya, 370, 
375. 

Pundra, 

population of Bengal, 370. 
Pundranagara, 374. 

Pundravardhana (Mahastan), 9, 268, 

373, 374, 37S. 

Punyatrata (Fu jo to lo), 185. 
Purana, 99, 104, 105, 106, 107, 236, 

237, 284, 328, 378, 388, 389, 392, 

394, 411, 412, 432, 524, 525, 526, 

527. 

Purana, 
opponent during the council of 
Rajagrha, 138, 143. 

Purana Kasyappa, 
heretic, 21. 

Purna, 

disciple, 23, 326, 328, 361-2, 374. 
Purna, 

author of Abhidharma, 203, 206. 
Piirna, 

patriarch, 576, 587, 771, 772, 773. 
Purukutsa, 

Vedic hero, 3. 
Purvdpardntakasitra, 780, 784. 
Parvasaila (Pubbaseliya), 

sect, 316, 381, 576-606. 

Purvasaila, 

monastery, 380, 382, 583. 

P’u sa shu t’ai ching (T. 384), 146. 
P'u yao ching (T. 186), 724. 

Pu shih ju ching (T. 183), 777. 
Puskaravati (Peucelaotis, Charsadda), 

116, 119, 366, 414, 422, 600. 
Pusyamitra (Gomimukya, Gomisanda), 

Sunga king, 189, 385-91, 409-10, 

424-31, 462, 463. 
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Putkasa, 24. 


QaraSahr, 601. 


Quintus Curtius, 107, 108, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 124, 285. 


Radhagupta, 
Mauryan minister, 243, 261, 262, 
268, 271. 
raga-dvesa-moha, 
the three basic passions, 38. 
Rahula, 
Sakyamuni’s son, 17, 20, 576, 587, 
733-6. 
Rahulabhadra, 604. 
Rajagiriya, Rajagirinivasika, 
sect, 581, 583, 589, 700. 
Rajagrha (Rajgir), 
ancient capital of Magadha, 8, 10, 
19-20, 100, 105, 333, 351, 586; 
council of —, 136 and following. 
Rajakarama of Sr@¥asti, 21. 
Rajaprasadacaitya at Bodh-Gaya, 443. 
Rajaratnakara, \31. 
Rajatarangini, 238, 279, 280. 
Rajavaliya, 131, 402. 
Rajuvula (Rajula), 
Saka satrap of Mathura, 492, 507-8. 
Rakkhita, 
missionary, 320, 324. 
Rama, 
Vedic hero, 4. 
Ramagrama, 262, 264, 346. 
Rampurva, 
Asoka’s edict, 246, 349. 
Rani Gumpha, 
Jaina cave, 554. 
Rastrapalapariprecha, 636. 
Rastrika, 
population, 330, 533. 
Ratanagrha of Mathura, 393, 443. 
Ratnagunasammuccaya, 636. 
Ratnakita, 636. 
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Raudraksa, 
brahmin, 367, 781. 
Ravi (Parusni, Iravati, Hydraotes), 
116. 
Ravikirti, 
panegyrist, 646. 
Refuge, Taking —, 78. 
See also Saranagamana. 
religion, Buddhist religion, 707-88. 


religious rights of the bhiksu and upa- 
saka, 86-92. 


reliquary, of the Thuparama Dagaba 
at Anuradhapura, 294-5; of the 
Cetiyavihara on mount Missaka, 
295; of Safici and the surroundings, 
333-4; of Piprawa, 351, 621; of Sali- 
hundam, 376-7; of Bimaran, 481. 

Report of the compilation of the Tripi- 
taka, 146, 165, 167, 170, 175, 207, 
213. 


republics in the VIth century, B.C., 
10-1. 


requisites of the monks, 63-6. 
Revata of Kasmir, 753-4. 
Revata of Soreyya, 139, 140, 143. 
Regveda, 2. 
Ristika, 

population, 248. 
roads, Indian roads, 10. 


Rohana, 
Sinhalese province, 401, 402. 


Rohana, 
arhat, 440. 
Rohitaka, 365, 367. 
Rsipatana of Varanasi, 347. 
See Mrgadava. 
Rsyasrmga jataka, 445. 
Rudradaman, 
great satrap of Ujjayint, 646. 
Rummindei (Lumbini), 
ASsoka’s edict, 246, 260, 349. 
rupadhatu, 
world of subtle matter, 34, 35, 680-2. 
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Ripnath, 

Asoka’s edict, 246. 
Rurujataka, 450-1. 
Ruvanveli Dagaba. 

See Mahathupa. 


Sabbadotus (Sabbadinna?), 
Menander’s minister, 415, 462. 


Sabbakamin (Sarvakama), 
monk; his participation in Vaisali 
council, 139. 
Sacaraucae, 
Scythian tribe, 490. 
sadayatana, 
six bases (of the knowledge), 40. 
Saddantajataka, 445, 446, 451, 759. 
Saddhammasamgaha, 615, 616. 
saddharma of the probationer, 62. 


Saddharmapundarika, 159, 163, 215, 

477, 636, 643, 698, 782. 
Saddharmaratnakara, 216. 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, 636. 
Saddhatissa, 

Sinhalese king, 398, 399, 400. 
Sadgatikarikd, 698. 
Sadpadabhidharma, 202-7. 
Sadvargika bhiksu, 374. 

Sagala, 

schismatic, 590. 
Sagaliya, 

sect, 590, 603. 
Sagan, 

Indian king, 516. 
Sagartioi (Asagarta), 

tribe, 113. 
Sahadeva, 

missionary, 321, 324. 
Sahajati, 

Cedi town, 8, 144. 
s@hanu Sahi, 

King of kings, 539. 
Sahasram, 

ASoka’s edict, 246. 

Sahi, Scythian Sahi, 490, 502, 539. 
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Sai-wang, 496. 

Sailagatha, 177, 178. 

Sailavihara, 

Kasmirian monastery, 754. 

saints, Buddhist saints, 765-75. 

Sakas and Pahlavas, 489-523; 
and Buddhism, 542-3. 

Saka Haumavarga (Saki Amyrgioi), 
113, 490, 494, 499. 

Saka Paradraya, 495. 

Saka Tigrakhauda, 490, 494. 

Sakadvipa, 490, 495. 

Sakala (Sidlkot), 390, 410, 415, 426, 
427, 463, 465, 466, 507, 509, 600; 
named Euthydémia, 415. 

Sakarauloi, 
tribe, 497. 

Sakasthana .(Seistan, Sijistan), 113, 
490, 494, 499, 522. 

sakaya niruttiya..., 610 and following. 

Saketa (Ayodhya), 4, 8, 10, 144, 390, 
410, 411. 

Sakra, 
king of the gods. See Indra. 

Sakti Srimat (Hakusiri), 

Satavahana prince, 527, 529. 

Sakuni, 
king of Kasmir, 279. 

Sakya, 

Sakyamuni’s clan, 11, 13, 21, 24, 
754-6. 

Sakyamuni, 
his date, 13-5; his life, 16-25. See 
also legend of the Buddha. 

Sakyaprabha, 604. 

Sakyavardha, god, 741. 

Sala forest, 24. 

Salha (Sadha), 
father of the Vaisali council, 139, 
140, 152. 

Salihundam, 
its mahacaitya, 376-7. 

Saligika, 

Mauryan king, 284. 
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Samddhirdjasitra, 637. Samghamitra, 
Samantabhadra, Buddha, 762. worshipper, 543. 


Samantapasadika, 14, 95, 97, 129, 150, 
151, 157, 163, 172, 174, 198, 199, 
200, 215-6, 225, 231, 243, 245, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 296, 298, 299, 
311, 314, 315, 316, 320, 337, 383, 
610, 614, 615, 616, 704. 

Samapa (Jaugada), 246, 375, 532. 

Samataka (Sameta), 
mount, 533. 

Samatata, 
delta of the Ganges, 375, 597. 

Samatha, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 

Samaveda, 2. 

Samayabheda of Vasumitra. See Vasu- 
mitra. 

Samayabheda of Vinitadeva. See Vini- 
tadeva. 

Sambaka ($4ma), 

Sakya prince, 755. 

Sambakastipa, 755. 

Sambala, 
missionary, 321, 324. 

Sambhiuta Sanavasin (Sanavasa, Sana- 
vasika, Sonavasin, Sambhoga), 
father of the Vaisali council, 139, 
140, 152. 

Sambi, 
kingdom of the North-West, 755. 

Sambus, 

Indian king, 118. 

Samcodana, 176. 

Samdhinirmocanasitra (T. 676), 161. 

Samgha, Buddhist Community, 58-92. 

samghabheda, 
schism, 259-60, 272; of Kausambi, 
22, 353-4; of the Mahdsamghikas, 
312-7. 

Samghabheda, 
section of the Vinaya, 183. 


Samghadina, 
Thera, 558. 


Samghamitta, 
ASsoka’s daughter and missionary in 
Ceylon, 272, 274, 278, 293-6, 323, 
589. 
Samgharaksa, 726, 772-3. 
Samgharaksabuddhacarita, 14, 272, 726. 
Samghavara, 
translator, 149. 
Samgitiparydya, 203, 205, 206. 
Samgitisutra (T. 12), 159. 
Samhita, 
Vedic —, 2. 
Samkasya (Kapitha, Sankissa), 10, 21, 
139, 144, 200, 372, 444, 446, 739. 
Samkrantivadin (Samkantika), 
sect. See Sautrantika. 
Sammatiya (Sammitiya), 
sect, 575-606. Sammatiya datas on 
the heresy of Mahadeva, 307-8, the 
Mahasamghika schism, 315, and the 
filiation of sects, 591. 
Sammita, 575. 
sampad, 
perfections of the Buddhas, 690. 
Sampadin (Samprati), 
Mauryan king, 237, 271, 284. 
samsara, 34-6. 
samsdaramandala, 
wheel of rebirths, 84. 
samtana, 
mental series according to the 
Sautrantikas, 672-3. 
Samudra, 
monk who converted Asoka, 262, 
263, 277. See Nigrodha. 
Samudragupta, 
Gupta king, 391, 646. 
Samyuktagama (T. 99), 161, 169, 170, 
171, 173, 177, 178, 221, 226, 245, 
264, 685. 


Samyuktavarga, 
section of the Vinaya, 186. 
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Samyuttanikdya, 57, 78, 85, 171, 172, 
177, 180, 210, 212, 250, 260, 265, 
334, 666, 674, 685, 686, 690, 697, 
702, 728; its commentary, 200, 212, 
361, 402, 439. 

San lun hsiian i (T. 1852), $94, 772. 

Sanabares, 

Pacores’ vassal, 522. 

Sanavasa (Sanavasin), 
master of the Law and patriarch, 
150, 179, 191, 224, 227-30, 232, 576, 
587, 773. 

Safici (Kakanava, Kakanadabota, Bota- 
Sriparvata); its edict of Asoka, 247, 
259; perhaps identical to the Cetiya- 
giri of the Avanti, 338, 357; its stu- 
pas, 341-2, 357-60; centre of the 
ancient schoo! of sculpture, 387, 
441, 443 and following; under the 
Satavahanas, 529; its temple no 40, 
551-2; language of the inscriptions, 
452-4, 625-6. 

Sandanes, 
feudatory of the Saka-Pahlava, 513, 
528, 531. See Sapedana. 

Sandaruk (Andrapolis), 

Indian harbour, 514. 

Sangala, 
town in the Punjab, distinct from 
Sakala, 117. 

Saniraja (Adinzai), 367. 

Saiijaya (Safijayin), Vairatiputra, 
Vedic master, 19, 21, 729-30. 

Sanketahala, 
battle of —, 401. 

Sankha, 
ascetic, 757. 

Sankha, 
ancient king of Varanasi, 777 and 
following. 

Sankhepa-atthakathd, 383. 

Sankkheyya, 
monastery in Sakala, 466. 

Sannagarika (Sandagairika, Chandaga- 
nika, Channagirika), 
sect, 575-606. 
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Sanskrit, Buddhist Sanskrit, 645-57; 
mixed or hybrid Sanskrit, 634-45; 
mixed Sanskrit in epigraphy, 639-43. 

Sanskrit jdtaka, 160, 162, 176. 

Sapedana (Sapedanes), 
feudatory of the Saka-Pahlavas, 
513, 522. See Sandanes. 

Sdphineyaka, 
association, 456, 583. 

Saptaparnaguha, 
cave and monastery of Rajagrha, 
19, 140. 

Saraganus (Satakarni 17), 528, 531. 

Sdramati, 
heretic, 308. 

Saranagamana, 

Taking Refuge, 78. 

Sarangoi (Zaraka), 
Iranian tribe, 112. 

Saraostos. See Surdstra. 

Sdratthasangaha, 216. 

Saraucae, 

Scythian tribe, 497, 

Saravati, 
river, 9. 

Sariputra (Sariputta), 
disciple of the Buddha, 19, 201, 372, 
547, 766; in the masters’ lineage, 
576. 

Sdriputra, 
author of Abhidarma, 203, 206, 
209, 210. 

Sariputrabhidharma (T. 15487), 208-9, 
577, 587, 697. 


Sariputrapariprecha (T. 1465), 189, 
310, 389, 427-9, 587-8, 593, 769, 
772, 786. 

Sarnath, 

Asoka’s edict, 247 and following; 
holy place, 347-50, 605. 
See also Mrgadava and Rsipatana. 

Sarpasundikapragbhara, 
monastery of Rajagrha, 19. 

Sarpausadhi, 
monastery, 19. 
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Sarvada jataka, 367. 

Sarvasarman, 
grammarian, 531. 

Sarvastivadin (Sabbatthavadin), 
sect, 575-606. Their propaganda in 
the North-West, 547-9; their theories 
on the classification of the dharmas, 
662; the nature of the dharma and 
the three times, 666-7; the problem 
of causality, 670; the maturation of 
the action, 672; the asamskrta, 675; 
the Nirvana, 676; the Path, 678 and 
following; their Buddhology, 689- 
90; the bodhisattva, 693-4. Their 
lists of sects, 602-3, and of patriarchs, 
771-3. 

Sasa or Sasan, 
Gondophares’ legate, 512, 522. 

Sasanadayada, 
ASoka’s surname, 274. 

Sdsanavamsa, 298, 384. 

Sasvatadrsti, 
eternalism, 55. 

Satadru on the Sutlej, 365. 

Satakarni, 
origin of the name, 524. 

Satakarni I, 527-9. 

Satasastra (T. 1569), 436. 

Satavahana, 
dynasty of Deccan, 379, 382, 491, 
523-2, 656. 

Satavastra, 
Pahlava leader, 522. 

Satdhara stupa, 360. 

satrapies: superior satrapies, under the 
Achaemenids, 112-3; under Darius 
ItI Codoman, 115-9; under Alexan- 
der, 121-3; after the partition of 
Perdiccas, 123-4; after the partition 
of Antipater, 124-5; after the parti- 
tion of Antigonus, 126-7; under Se- 
leucus, 128. 

Sattagudai (Thatagu), 
Iranian tribe, 113. 


Sattasai, 530. 
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Satyadrsta or Satyadrsa, 177, 178. 
Satyaputra, 

Indian kingdom, 248, 375. 
Satyasiddhisastra (T. 1646), 161, 163. 
Satyavak, 

goddess, 425. 

Saundarananda, 577, 625. 
Sautrantika (Suttavada), 

sect, 575-606. Their theories on the 

Abhidharma, 199; on the number 

of dharmas, 664; on the nature 

of the dharma, 668; on the series 
and the maturation of the action, 

672-3; on the Nirvana, 676-7. See 

Samkrantivadin. 

Sauvarsaka, 

sect, 566, 575, 576. 
Savara, 

population of the Vindhya, 370. 
Sayandsana, 

section of the Vinaya, 183. 
sculpture: ancient school in Central 

India; 441-57; in the rock-cut archi- 

tecture, 551-70. 

Scylax of Caryanda, 112, 457. 
Scythians, Amygioi, 490; in the Car- 

pathians and the Don, 495. 

See Saka. 
section of the writings, 

adbhutadharma, 160, 162, 176. 
sections of the writings (9 or 12), 

(anga), 157-61; connections between 

anga and the Tripitaka, 161-2. 
sects, Buddhist sects, 571-705; after 

the Mahasamghika schism, 309-10, 

316; in the Andhra country, 381-2. 
Seleucus I Nicator, 125-9, 241, 286, 

364, 459, 489. 

Seleucus II Callinicus, 287, 288, 459. 
Selflessness theory, 

(anatman) 29-31, 45, 48, 55-7, 671. 
Sena, 

Damila warrior, 396. 

Seneca, 545. 
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Seng yu, author of the Ch’u san tsang 
chi chi, 190-193, 593. 


Septimius Severus, Roman emperor, 
$20. 


Seres and Phruni from Central Asia, 
411. 


sermon in Varanasi, 28. 
Setakannika, 
village, 525. 


seven great towns of Madhyadesa, 
9. 


Seven rivers, 3. 
Shabhaz-garhi, 
ASoka’s edict, 246, 365, 366, 600, 
791. 
shade of the Buddha, 445. 
Shah-Dhéri, 366. 
Shah-kot, 366. 
Shahpir stipa, 366. 
Shala (Sadha), 
monk; his participation in the Vai- 
salt council, 139, 140, 152. 
Sheng ching (T. 154), 758. 
Shih chi, 496, 497. 
Shih erh yu ching (T. 195), 724. 
Shih sung chieh mo (T. 1439), 78. 
Shih sung liu (T. 1435), 78. See Vinaya 
of the Sarvastivadin. 
Shinkot stiipa, 464, 474. 
Sibai, Sibi (Sibi), 
population, 9, 117. 
Sibi jataka, 366, 367, 446, 451, 759. 
Sibyrtius, 
satrap, 121, 124, 125, 127, 242. 
Siddapura, 
Asoka’s edict, 246. 
Siddhartha, 
Sakyamuni’s personal name, 16. 
Siddhatthika, 
sect, 581, 583, 589, 700. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, 521. 
Sifur, 514. 
Sigerdis (Sagaradvipa), 410. 
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Siggava, 
master of the Vinaya, 224. 


Sihabatu, 
ancestor of the Simhalas, 133. 


Sthapura, 
town in Lata, 133. 
Siharaksita, 
worshipper, 543. 
Sihasivali, 133. 
Sihila, 
worshipper, 543. 
Siksdsamuccaya, 169, 180, 635, 637. 
Sila, 
morality, element of the Path, 45-6; 
of the layman, 76-9. 


Sillaces, 510. 


Simeon, 

the oldest, 734-44, 747. 
Simhala, 

Sinhalese dynasty, 132-3. 
Simhaladvipa. See Ceylon. 
Simhapura, 

Salt Range, 365. 

SimSapa, 

parable of the wood of —, 53. 
Simsapavana of Kausambi, 353. 
Simuka, 

Satavahana king, 526, 527. 
Singalovadasuttanta, 82, 85. 
sins, misdeeds, 

the ten, 45-6. 

Sirma devata, 448. 
Sirisavatthu, 133. 
Sisunaga, 

Magadhan dynasty, 104-5. 
Sisundga, 

king of Magadha, 104-5, 356. 
Sisyaka, 

Tripitaka, master, 218-20, 355. 
Sitamarhi, 

cave in Bihar, 553. 

Siva, 

Sinhalese king, 535. 

Siva, 6, 280. 
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Sivadatta, Sonakayana, 

Saka satrap of Mathura, 501. king of Ahicchatra, 393. 
Sivaghosa, Sonari stiipa, 333, 360. 


Saka satrap of Mathura, 501. 
Sivapura (Shorkot), 
town of the Sibi, 9. 
Sivaraksita, 
worshipper, 542. 
six heretic masters, 21. 
sixteen great countries in the VIth 
century B.C., 8-9. 
sixth destiny, 697-8. 
Siz, 545. 
Skam-Sed, 
in Khotan, 283. 
skandha, 
the (five) aggregates, 30, 658. 
Skandhaka, 
section ofthe Vinaya, 183. — E. 
Frauwallner’s theory on the Old 
Skandhaka, 193-7. 
Skarah-Dheri, 764. 
smrti and Sruti, 
tradition and revelation, 1-2. 
Soamus, 
river, 410. 
Socotora (Dioscorides), 516, 518. 
Socrates, 516. 
Sodasa, 
Saka satrap of Mathura, 433, 492, 
509, 542, 543. 
sodasakara, 
sixteen aspects of the truths, 678-9. 
Sodrai (Sidra), 
tribe, 118. 
Sogdiana (Suguda), 112, 119, 122, 124, 
128, 368. 
Somadevi, 
Vattagamani’s wife, 401, 402, 405. 
Sona and Uttara, 
missionaries, 321, 324, 328. 
Sonadandasutta, 720. 
Sonaka, 
leader of the Vinaya, 224. 


Sopara, 

ASoka’s edict, 246, 362. 
Sopeithes or Sophytes (Saubhiti), 117. 
Sophagasenus. See Subhagasena. 
Spalagadames, 

Saka legate of Vonones, 504, 505. 


Spalahores, 

Saka legate, 504. 
Spalirises, 

Saka king, 504, 505, 506. 


spontaneous destruction of the Dharma, 
664. 
Sramaneravarsagrapprecha (Mdo XC, 
6), 603. 
Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), 4, 8, 10, 21, 
352, 581, 599, 729. 
Sri Pulumavi, 
Satavahana king, 529. 
Sri Satakarni, 
Satavahana king, 443, 527. 
Srinagari, 
town in Kasmir, 279. 
Sriparvata, 379. 
Srona Kotikarna, 
disciple of the Buddha, 22, 176, 356. 
Sronaparantaka (Sunapranta), 
population, 23, 328. 
Sronaviméatikoti (Sonakolivisa), 
disciple of the Buddha, 362. 
Srughna, 
town, 371, 600. 
stanza, 
form of apostleship, 548. 


Stasandrus of Cyprus, 
satrap, 124, 125, 286. 


Stasanor of Soloi, 
satrap, 124, 126, 286. 


states of consciousness (cittdni), eighty- 
nine, 660. 
Sthanesvara, 600. 
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Sthavira- and Sthaviri-gatha, 176-8, 
766. 

Sthavira, Sthaviravada (Theravadin), 
sect, 575-606. Their list of sects, 
585; their list of the dharmas, 658- 
62. Fought by the Mahasamghikas, 
89, 152, 302, 304, 306, 309, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 319. 

Sthaviranikdya, 152. 

Sthilakosthaka, in Uddiyana, 426, 427. 

Sthinopasthinaka, 
village, 9. 

Strabo, 111, 113, E15, 116, 117, 118, 
128, 242, 287, 410-1, 418-9, 420, 
497, 499, 539, 545. 

Strato I, 

Indo-Greek king, 416-8. 

Strato II, 

Indo-Greek king, 418. 

stream-winner (srotadpanna), 51, 87, 
682. 

stupa, 
the first ten, 25; stipa of the old 
king, 340-1, 344 and following; stu- 
pas of the North-West, 365-6. 

Subhadra (or Upananda), 
monk, 137, 1490. 

Subhadra, 
last converted, 24. 

Subhadrangi, 

Bindusdra’s wife, 243. 

Subhagasena (Sophagasenus), 238, 284, 
285, 290, 407. 

succession of the masters, 222-32. 


Sudama (or Nyagrodha), 
cave in Barabar, 552. 


SudarSsana, 

master of the Law, 771, 772, 773. 
Sudas, 

Vedic hero, 3. 
Sudatta or Sugatra. See VitaSoka. 
Suddhodana, 

Sakyamuni’s father, 16, 20, 745-7. 


Sudhana, 
hero of the Gandavyuha, 777. 
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Sudharma, 
hall of the gods, 760. 
Sudinna, 
exegetist, 174. 
Sudrakai (Ksudraka), 
tribe, 117-8. 
Suhastin, 
Jaina master, 284. 
Suhrllekha, 379, 656, 698. 
Sukhdavativyiiha, 476, 636, 782. 
Suklavidarsand, 437. 
Suktimati, 
Cedi town, 8. 
Sum-pa, 
author of the Dpag-sam-ljon-bzan, 
379, 
Sumagadha, 23. 
Sumana (Susima), 
Bindusara’s eldest son and Asoka’s 
brother, 243, 272, 273. 
Sumana, 
father of the Vaisali council, 140. 
Sumana, 
Aggibrahma and Samghamitta’s 
son, Asoka’s grandson, 273; missio- 
nary in Ceylon, 293, 321, 322, 325, 
339. 
Sumana, 
Asoka’s sister-in-law, 273. 
Sumangalavilasini, 97, 155, 157, 163, 
168, 172, 174, 198, 199, 200, 215, 
525, 615, 733. 
Sumitta, 133. 
Sundari, 22. 
Sung Yun, 344, 518. 
Sunga, 
dynasty, 385-94; noticed in Bhar- 
hut, 443. 
Sunihita, 
mount, 426. 
Suprabuddha, 21. 
supreme god, rejected by Buddhism, 
434-7; gods in the Buddhist cosmo- 
gony, 34-5, 759-61; gods of the po- 
pular piety, 761-5; gods and genii in 
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the ancient school of sculpture, 447- 
8; Olympian gods on the Indo-Greek 
coins, 460; Greek gods on the Scy- 
thian coins, 506. 

Sirasena (Surasenoi), 
tribe, 9, 432. 

Surastra (Saraostos), 
region, 242, 362, 410, 495, 502, 503, 
597. 

Surata, 
arhat, 218-20, 355. 

Stratissa, 

Sinhalese king, 395, 396. 

Sirpadraka (Sopara), 10, 246, 328, 330, 
361, 362, 502, 513, 528, 568, 569, 
582, 754. 

Surya, 
the Sun god, 763. 

Susa, 545. 

Susarman, 

Kanva king, 394, 395, 526, 527. 

Susima (Sumana), 

Bindusara’s eldest son and Asoka’s 
brother, 243, 244, 263, 272. 

Suskaletra, 
in Kasmir, 279, 369. 

Sutasoma jataka, 757, 759. 

Sutlej (Sutudri, Zaradros, Hesydrus), 
116. 

Sutra, 158 and following; their cano- 
nicity, 179-81 — Siitras about the 
councils, 145-6; preached in mis- 
sions, 320-4, 334-5. 

Sutrapitaka (Suttapitaka), 165-81. 

Sutravibhanga, 
section of the Vinaya, 182. 

Suttanipdta, 172, 173, 174, 257, 327, 
380, 685, 686, 702, 731; its commen- 
tary, 372. 

Suttasangaha, 174, 468. 

Suvarnabhdsottamasitra, 637. 

Suvarnabhiimi, 321, 324, 328, 330. 

Suvarnagiri, 247. 

Suvarsaka, 
arhat, 587. 
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Svayambhunatha, 281. 


Swat (Suvastu, Soastos, Sounastos), 
river, 115, 366. 

Syama jataka, 366, 445, 759. 

symbolism of the ancient sculpture, 
446-7. 

Synodicon, East Synodicon, 517. 


Ta chih tu lun (T. 1509). See Upadesa. 

Ta hsia, Bactria, 497. 

Ta pei ching (T. 380), 146. See Maha- 
karundpundarika. 

Ta pi ch’iu san ch’ien wei i (T. 1470), 
593. 

Ta tang nei tien lu (T. 2149), 15. 

tabula iliaca, 751. 

Tacitus, 521, 545. 

Tagara (Ter) and its caitya, 552. 

T'ai tzu jui ying pén ch’i ching (T. 185), 
724. 

Takka, 
town, 365. 

Taksasila (Taxila: Bhir Mound, Sir- 
kap, Sirsuk), 9, 10, 110, 116, 120, 
244, 262, 269-71. 277, 365, 367, 
409, 414, 417, 419, 421, 422, 423, 
432, 460, 470, 471, 485, 501, 505, 
506, 508, 509, 512, 519, 520, 522, 
$23, 540-2. 

Tamasavana vihara, 206, 365, 598. 

Tamralipti (Tamalitti, Tamluk), 293, 
323, 375. 

Tamraparni. See Ceylon. 

Tamraparniya or Tamrasatiya, 
Sinhalese monks and sect, 329, 
330, 592, 605. 

Tan wu té lu pu tsa chieh mo 
(T. 1432), 595. 

Tanasiva, 402, 40S. 

Tao-hstian, 15. 

Tao-shih, 595. 

Tapasiya of Ujjayini, 456, 583-4. 

Tapouria, 

Iranian district, 289, 420. 
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Taprobane, 132, 518. See Ceylon. 


Taraccha, 
Sinhalese tribe, 132. 


Taranatha, 238, 244, 280, 284, 379, 
389, 430, 469, 585, 591, 592, 603, 
771. 

Tarmita (Termez), 412. 

Tas kurgan, 601. 

Tattvasamgraha, 169. 

Tattvasamuccayasastra, 543. 

Taxila. See Taksasila. 

Taxiles, 116, 124, 125. 

Tekicchakari, 
monk, 243. 

Teleas, 
legate of Euthydemus, 289. 

ten great disciples, 767. 

ten laxist practi@@s at Vaisali, 138. 

Tertia, 514. 

Tevani, 
prince of Kausambi, 393. 

Thagouroi, 
small tribe of Central Asia, 496. 

Thaidora, 

Datia’s son, 543. 

Thamanaioi of Drangiana, 112. 

thaumaturgy, 
condemned, 156. 

Theodorus (Theudora), 
meridarch, 465, 475. 

theory about the supramundane na- 
ture of the Buddha (lokottara- 
vdda), 690-3. 

Thera and Therigatha, 162, 172, 174, 
766, 780; its commentary, 766. 

Thermopylae, 
battle of —, under Antiochus III, 
408. 

thirty-four thoughts of Sakyamuni, 
685. 

Thomas, 
saint, 491, 513-8, 546. 

Thilathana, 

Sinhalese king, 400. 
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Thutparama Dagaba, 294, 589. 
Thapavamsa, 130, 399. 
Tigranocerta, 522. 


Tiridates, 
king of the Parthians, 287, 288, 
459. 

Tissa (Tissa-kumara, Vitasoka, Sudatta, 
Sugatra, Mahendra), Asoka’s ute- 
rine-brother, 243, 244, 269, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 277, 278. 


Tissa and Sumitta, 
arhat, 274. 


Tissa of the Dakkhinarama, 590. 


Tissa of the Hambugallakavihara, 405, 
406. 
Tissa of the Kupikkala and the Ab- 
hayagirivihara, 402, 405, 406. 
Tissa, 
Dutthagamani’s brother, 397. 
Tissa, 
brahmin, 401-3. 
Tissa, 
Sinhalese king, 535. 
Tissa Metteya, 380, 776. 
Tissamaharama, 


monastery of Rohana (Ceylon), 
402. 
Tissarakkha. See Tisyaraksita. 
Tissarama. See Mahavihara. 
Tissavapi, 
lake of Anuradhapura, 398. 
Tisyaraksita (Tissarakkha), 
Asoka’s wife, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
276, 278, 346. 
Tittharama of the Anuradhapura, 401, 
405. 
Tlepolemus, 
satrap, 125, 126. 
Todeyaputta, 87. 
Tokharoi, 497. 
Topographia christiana, 517. 


Tosali (Dhauli), 247, 326, 330, 375, 
$32. 


Trapusa and Bhallika, 72, 87. 
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travels of the Buddha, 135, 361, 362, 
363, 368, 752. 

Traxiana, 420. 

Trayastrimsa, 
gods, 21, 35, 200, 372, 444, 446, 
448, 739, 759, 760. 

Treasure of Maitreya, 366. 

Treatise on the hereticals’ Nirvana 
(T. 1640), 436. 

Tredandika, 
religious order, 58. 

Trepitaka, 
versed in the Tripitaka, 165. 

triad, Mazdean triad, 545. 

tricivara, 
three (religious) robes, 63. 

Trimarti, 
trinity, 435. 

Triparadisus, 
partition of —, 124. 

Tripitaka, 163-210; its antiquity, 164- 
5; content and layout, 165-7; 
Mahiayanist catuspitaka, 167; par- 
capitaka of the Mahasamghikas, 313. 

triple science of the Buddha, 17-8. 

Tripuri, 

Cedi town, 8. 

Tsa pao tsang ching (T. 203), 272, 466, 
782. 

Tsa p’i yti ching (T. 204), 14, 272. 

Turamaya (Ptolemy II Philadelphus), 
248. 

Tusita, 
gods, 35, 429, 477, 761. 

tyaga, 
generosity, virtue of the laymen, 79- 
81. 


Tzu en chuan (T. 2053), 384. 


Ucchangajataka, 749. 
Udabhanda (Ohind, Und), 120, 753. 
udana, 
section of the writings, 158, 160, 
162. 
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Udana, 

Pali and Sanskrit, 156, 172, 173, 
174, 177, 178, 252, 699. 

Udanavarga, 172, 178, 227, 630, 637. 

Udayagini, 
in Orissa, 374, 532, 553. 

Udayana (Udena), 
king of the Vatsa, 11-2, 22, 355, 
372, 704. 

Udayin (Udayabhadra), 
king of Magadha, 102. 

Uddiyana, 111, 365, 366, 369, 416, 
426, 427, 582, 594, 595, 596, 753, 
755. 

Udraka Ramaputra, 

Sakyamuni’s yoga master, 17, 718. 


householder, 81. 

Ujjayini (Ujjeni, Ozene, Ujjain), 
capital of Avanti, 9, 10, 225, 235, 
247, 272, 273, 321, 338, 339, 356, 
357, 490, 495, 502, 503, 527, 531, 
584, 624-5. 

Ukhasirivadhamana (GhantaSala), 583. 

Umadevi, 763. 

Upadesa (Mahaprajfiaparamitopadesa, 
Ta chih tu lun), 142, 146, 161, 163, 
167, 170, 173, 204, 205, 207, 213, 
231, 232, 257, 258, 263, 269, 272, 
435, 436, 698, 705, 729, 776, 780. 


Upadesa, 
section of the writings, 160, 162, 
176. 


Upagupta, 
master of the Law and patriarch, 
149, 150, 190, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
226-32, 265, 266, 278, 303, 576, 587, 
594, 773. 

Upaka, the Ajivika, 719. 

Upali, 
disciple, 20, 137, 142, 188, 192, 223, 
224, 604, 783. 
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Upalipariprechd, 

section of the Vinaya, 185, 187, 191. 
Upanisad, 7. 
upasaka and updasika, 

lay adherents, 59, 71-92, 247. 
Upasikavihara of Anuradhapura, 293, 

323. 
Upatissapasine, 257. 
Upatisya and Kolita, 19. 
Upavartana, 

suburb of Kusinagara, 24. 
uposatha (posadha, posatha), 

day of fasting and confession cere- 

mony, 65-6. 
Upper Indus, 

satrapy, 122. 
Uragupura, 

in Cola country, 384. 
Urumunda, 

mount, 265, 278. 
Uruvilva (Uruvela), 17, 18, 19. 
Usavadata, 

Nahapdana’s son-in-law, 564. 
USiragiri, 9. 
Utayipabhahi, 

association, 584. 
Utpalavarna, 

nun, 22, 372, 729, 739. 
Uttara, 

Revata’s disciple; his participation 

in the Vaisalt council, 139. 
Uttara, 

novice of Ceylon, 399. 
Uttarapatha, 

Northern India, 109-29, 247. 
Uttarasaila, 

sect, 586. 
ultarasanga, 

outer garment, 63. 
Uttarasena, 

king of Uddiyana, 753, 755. 
Uttariya, 

sect, 585. 
Uttiya, 

Sinhalese king, 291, 296-7. 
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Uttiya, 
missionary in Ceylon, 321, 324. 


Vachi, 
princess of Bharhut, 392. 
Vadathika, 
cave, 553. 
Vaddha, 
a Licchavi, 78. 
Vadhapala, 
petty king of Bharhut, 392, 393, 
443. 
Vadukha, 
prince of Kalinga, 553. 
Vahiyaka, 
cave, 553. 
Vaibhdravana, 
monastery in Rajagrha, 19. 
Vaihidari, 
princess, 393. 
Vaipulya, 
section of the writings, 160, 162, 
176. 
Vaisali (Vesali, Besarh), 
town of the Licchavis, 5, 8, 21, 24, 
136, 138-40, 143, 146, 149-53, 180, 
184, 186, 187, 194, 314, 315, 318, 
352, 599. 
Vaisravana, 
god, 282, 608-9, 759-60, 763. 
Vajiriya, 
sect, 316, 589. 
Vajracchedika, 215, 547, 636. 
Vajrapani, Yaksa and bodhisattva, 75, 
368, 753, 762, 763. 
Vajrasttva, 
Buddha, 762. 
Vakradeva (Vakadepasiri), 
king of Kalinga, 532, 553. 
Valabhi, in Surastra, 599. 
Valikdrama of Vaisali, 140. 
Valuraka Lena of Karli, 566. 
Vamgapala, 
king of Ahicchatra, 393. 
Vamsatthappakasini, 130. 
Vanavasa or Vanavasi (Vaijayanti) in 
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Kanara, 320, 324, 326, 327, 328, 

329, 362, 439, 440, 569. 
Varamaregra vihara, 582. 

Varanasi (Benares), 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 

18, 100, 347-8, 367, 581, 582, 599. 
Vararuci, 

grammarian, 106. 

Vardanes, 

king of the Parthians, 521. 
Vardanes, 

Vologese’s son, 522. 

Varsa, 

section of the Vinaya, 183. 
Varsakara, 

AjataSatru’s minister, 23, 101. 
Varsapura. See Shahbaz-garhi. 
Vasabha, 

Sinhalese king, 704. 
Vasabhagamike, 

monk; his role at the Vaisal1 coun- 

cil, 140, 

Vasisthiputra Puloma, 
Satavahana king, 382, 563, 566, 
569. 

Vasu, 

worshipper, 565. 

Vasubandhu, 468, 577, 768, 774. 
Vasudeva, 
K4nva king, 394, 395, 431, 526. 


Vasula, 
panegyrist, 646. 


Vasumitra, 
Sunga king, 390, 391, 412. 


Vasumitra, 
author of Abhidharma, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 667. 


Vasumitra, 
author of the Samayabheda, 301-3, 
309-10, 315, 574, 576, 581, 585-6, 
609, 658. 

Vatsa, 
country and population, 9, 11-2, 22, 
353, 354. 


Vatsa, 
monk, 771. 
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Vatsabhatti, 
panegyrist, 646. 
Vatsagotra, 
Sakyamuni’s disciple, 56. 
Vatsiputra, founder of a sect, 308, 575, 
576, 587. 
Vatsiputriya (Vajiputtaka), 
sect, 138, 314, 407, 575-606. — 
Theories on the inexpressible pud- 
gala, 673-4; on the aviprandsa, 674- 
* $3; on the Nirvana, 677. 


Vattagamani, 

Sinhalese king, 385, 400-7, 710-1. 
Vattaniya, 

monastery, 439, 440, 441, 466. 
Vatuka, 


Sinhalese king, 535. 

Veda and Vedariga, 2 and following. 

Vedalla, 
section of the writings, 158. 

Vedda, 
population of Ceylon, 132. 

Vedisri, 

Satavahana prince, 527, 529. 

Ventidius Bassus, 510. 

Venuvana, 
monastery in Rajagrha, 19. 

Venuyastika (Ambalatthika), 23. 

Veratija (Vairantt), 10, 23. 

Vetullavada, 

Mahayanist doctrine, 202, 590. 

Vetulya, 
sect, 589. 

Veyyakarana, 
section of the writings, 158. 

Vibhajyavadin (Vibhajjavadin), 
sect, 298, 575, 591, 592, 603, 665. 

Vibhanga, 
book of Abhidhamma, 199, 202, 
209; its commentary, 402. 

Vibhasa (T. 1545) (Mahavibhasa, etc.), 
160, 161, 162, 173, 179, 180, 189, 
205, 207, 212-3, 218-20, 231, 232, 
300, 303-5, 315, 332, 389, 424-5, 
607, 608, 609, 656, 671, 685, 697, 
777, 781. 
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Vibhdsaé about the Vinaya, 191-2. 

Vicdrasreni, 99. 

Vicitrakarnikavadana, 654, 758. 

Vidarbha, 
kingdom, 370, 389-90. 

Videha, 
kingdom, 4, 370. 

Vidisa (Vedisa, Besnagar), 10, 272, 
321, 338, 339, 391, 392, 422, 423, 
432, 433. 

Vijaya, 

Sinhalese king, 134. 

Vijaya, see Jaya and Vijaya. 

Vijayamitra, 
worshipper, 464, 465, 474. 

Vijayesvara, 280. 

Vijitapura, 

Sinhalese stronghold, 397. 

vijfidna, 
knowledge, 40, 659, 660, 662. 

Vijnanakdya (T. 1539), 203, 205, 206, 
671. 

Vikramaditya, 502, 527. 

Vilasana (Bhilsad), 371. 

Vilivayakura (Hippokoura), 
town, 524. 

Vimalakirtinirdesa (T. 475), 610, 783. 

Vimalaksa, 147, 185, 186. 

Vimalaprabha, 614. 

Vimanavatthu, 172, 173, 174, 335. 

Vimuttimagga, 159. 

Vinaya and Vinayapitaka, 181-97. 

Vinaya of the Dharmaguptakas 
(T. 1428), 144, 147, 161, 166, 170, 
176, 177, 179, 186, 188, 195, 198, 
612, 703, 723. 

Vinaya of the Mahasamghikas (T. 1425), 
57, 145, 147, 159, 162, 165, 177, 
179, 186-7, 189-90, 198, 232, 251, 
703, 723. 


Vinaya of the Mahisdasakas (T. 1421), 
144, 147, 161, 166, 170, 177, 187, 
188, 195, 198, 212, 612, 723, 779. 
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Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins 
(T. 1442-51), 15, 57, 136, 144, 148, 
149, 150, 161, 166, 170, 173, 177, 
179, 180, 187, 188, 192, 195, 196, 
198, 213, 226, 231, 260, 331, 361, 
363, 469, 608, 612, 704, 714, 718, 
722, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 730, 
74\, 758, 767, 772, 778. 

Vinaya Pali, 136, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
147, 156, 157, 159, 164, 172, 177, 
184, 188, 195, 198, 211, 223, 224, 
260, 265, 325, 362, 374, 525, 610, 
615, 723, 728, 734. 

Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins (T. 1435), 
136, 144, 146, 147, 177, 179, 185-6, 
195, 196, 205, 608, 612, 703, 723, 
728. 

Vinaya called «primitive»; Vinaya of 
Upali or of Mahakasyapa, 188-9; 
Vinaya of the Mahasamghikas, 189- 
90; Vinaya of the Vatsiputriyas, 
190-1. 

Vinaya of Mathura and Vinaya of 
Kasmir, 191-2. 

Vinaya of Upagupta and his disciples, 
192-3. 

Vinayaikottara, 
section of the Vinaya, 186. 

Vinayamatrka of the Haimavatas 
(T. 1463), 148, 162, 165, 166, 170, 
175, 188, 198, 212, 612. 

Vinayapamokkha, 
leaders of the Vinaya, 223-5. 

Vinayasamukkase, 256. 

Vinayottaragrantha, 
section of the Vinaya, 187. 

Vindhya (Vinjhatav)), 
mount, 293, 370, 440, 624, 625. 

Vinitadeva, 
author of a Samayabhedha, 574, 576, 
602-3, 606, 658. 

Viracaritra, 529. 


Virasena, 
Mauryan prince, 284. 
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Virasena, 
Sunga general, 390. 
Virata (Bairat), 9, 246, 600. 
Virtdhaka (Vidiidabha), 
king of Kosala, 12-3, 21, 755. 
Virudhaka, 
heavenly king, 608, 609, 759, 760. 
Virdpaksa, 
heavenly king, 608, 609, 759, 760. 
Visadeva, 
petty king of Bharhut, 392. 
Visakha, 
courtezan of Sravasti, 21. 
Visakha, 
king Sankha’s wife, 778. 
Visnu, 6, 431-8. 
Visnuism and Buddhism, 431-8. 
Visoka, 599. 
Visuddhajanavitsini, 767. 
Visuddhimagga, 159, 165, 168, 207, 
440, 615, 777, 786. 
Visvantara jataka, 365, 366, 445, 446, 
758. 
Vitandavadin, 
Sinhalese heretics, 201. 
Vitasoka (in pali, Tissa), 
ASoka’s uterine brother, 243, 244, 
261, 267-9, 272, 277, 278. 


Vitrastrata, 

in Kasmir, 279, 369. 
Viyakamitra, 

worshipper, 416, 464, 465, 474. 
Voharikatissa, 


Sinhalese king, 590, 704. 


Vologeses I, 
king of the Parthians, 521-2. 


Vonones, 
Parthian Suren, 504, 505, 506. 


Vonones I, 
king of the Parthians, 510, 511. 


Vonones II, 
king of the Parthians, 521. 


Vratya, 5. 
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Vnij, 
population of Northern: Bihar, 5, 8, 
11, 100. 
Vrsasena, 
Mauryan prince, 238, 284. 
Vyaghri jataka, 759. 
Vyakarana (veyyakarana), 
section of the writings, 158, 159, 
160, 162. 


Wang Hsien-ch’i, 440. 

way, middle way in Buddhism, 54-57. 

White India, 511. 

woman, danger for the monk, 66-7. 

words of the Buddha, 25-6, 157. 

worship: indigenous worship adopted 
by the brahmins, 6; worship recom- 
mended to the laity, 81; worship of 
the ancestors, 474-5; worship of the 
images, 703-5; value and legitimacy 
of the worship, 698-705. 


Xandrames (= Dhana Nanda Augra- 
sainya), 
king of Madagha, 107. 
Xanthippus, 
deacon, 514. 
Xathroi (Ksatri), 
population, 118. 
Xenophon, 109. 
Xerxes, 
Achaemenid, 113-4. 


Yadava, 

Vedic tribe, 5. 
Yajfiasena, 

king of Vidarbha, 389-90. 
ie Satakarni, 

atavahana king, 563, 566, 569. 

Yajfiavalkya, 

Aupanisadha thinker, 4. 
Yajniavalkya, 

sect founder, 576, 586. 
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Yajurveda, 2. 

Yaksa and Yaksi (Yakkha and Yak- 
khini), 22, 75, 133, 262, 268, 269, 
368, 426, 427, 429, 450, 760, 762, 
763. 

Yamaka, 
book of Abhidhamma, 198. 

Yamelutekula, 
brahmins, 610. 

Yasamata, 

Queen of Mathura, 393, 394. 

Yasas (Yasa, Yasoda), 
participant in the Vaisali council, 
138, 139, 140, 152. 

Yasas, 

Sakyamuni’s disciple, 18. 

YasSas, 

ASoka’s minister and abbot of 
Kukkutaramm 262, 265, 268, 269, 
271, 277; moves to Khotan, 282-3. 

Yasodhara, 

Sakyamuni’s wife, 728, 733-6. 

Yasodharman, 
king, 646. 

Yavana (Yona) and Yavanaloka, 
Greeks and Graeco-lIranians, 109, 
116, 248, 321, 324, 328, 330, 338, 
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386, 390, 391, 412, 561, 566. See 
dynasties of the Indo-Greeks. 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas and Tu- 
ruskas, in the predictions, 220-2. 
Yerragudi, 
ASoka’s edict, 246, 375. 
yoga, 7. 
Yogacarabhimi (T. 618), 772. 
Yogacarydbhumi of Asanga (T. 1579), 
167, 170, 307. 
Yogasamasanasitra, 772. 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita, 
missionary, 320, 324. 
Yuddhapati, 
region, 350. 
Yitieh-chih, 490, 495-7, 522-3. 
Yugapurdna, 284, 411, 539. 
Yun-nan, 547. 


Zariaspa, 

Bactrian town, 289. 
Zeus, 460. 
Zoilus, 

Indo-Greek king, 417. 
Zopyrion, 

Alexander’s general, 495. 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


We have listed every Indian word followed by a French translation in Mgr. 
Lamotrte’s work. This index is compiled according to the Sanskrit alphabetical 
order adopted in Sir MONrER MONIER-WILLIAMS’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

Each item includes: 

The Indian term. We have made no distinction between P4li, Sanskrit or Prakrit 
forms. 

Mgr. LAMOTTE’s French rendering, quoted according to the pages and lines of 
the French cdition. 

Our English translation, quoted according to the pages of the French edition. 

In some cases, an English translation closer to the etymological meaning, or 
more in accordance with the trends of modern Buddhist terminology 
appears between brackets. 

We would remind the reader that the page numbers of the French edition are 
noted in the margin of the English text. 


* 
*. * 


akaraniya 
prohibition, 62 (23) 
— prohibition, 62 
akuSala 
mauvais, 36 (13), 37 (14), 659 (35), 660 (26) 
— bad, 36, 37, 659, 660 
akuSala-mahabhimika 
(universel) accompagnant toute pensée mauvaise, 663 (5) 
—+ (universal) accompanying every bad thought, 663 
akopya 
inébranlable, 684 (3) 
— unshakable, 684 
aklista ajridna 
ignorance non-souillée, 300 (34) 
—» undefiled ignorance, 300 
aksara 
phoneme, 160 (26) 
— syllable, 160 
Agrabhaga 
«Bonne part», 475 (29) 
-—» «Good Share», 475 
anga 
membre, 39 (8), 42 (11), 155 (15), 162 (18), 675 (33) 
— link, 39, 42, 675 ; 
constituent part, 155, 162 
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acchadana 
couverture, 749 (38) 
—+ protective covering, 749 
ajita 
invaincu, 784 (32) 
—» unvanquished, 784 
ajjhattika 
interne, 659 (8) 
— internal, 659 
atta 
procés, 623 (29) 
— lawsuit, 623 
atthakatha 
commentaire, 615 (27), 616 (1) 
— commentary, 615, 616 
anu 
atome, 664 (2) 
— atom, 664 
anda 
déme hémisphérique plein, 340 (19), 358 (24), 377 (11) 
—+ solid hemispherical dome, 340, 358, 377 
atita 
passé, 667 (8) 
— past, 667 
attha 
chose, 623 (29) 
— thing, 623 
authi 
présence, 670 (17) 
— presence, 670 
adattadanu 
vol, 37 (16), 76 (31) 
— theft, 37, 76 
adasakam nisidanam 
natte sans franges, 138 (26) 
— mat without fringes, 138 
adrsta 
invisible, 92 (15) 
—+ invisible, 92 
advaita 
non-dualité, 7 (24) 
— non-duality, 7 
adhikaranasSamatha 
régle pour trancher une question de droit, 60 (17) 
moyen d’apaiser les disputes, 182 (36) 
— rule for settling legal questions, 60 
means of settling disputes, 182 
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adhigata 
saisi, 200 (25) 
—» grasped, 200 
adhigama 
efficacité, 212 (26) 
degrés de sainteté, 214 (19), 216 (25) 
pratique de la Bonne Loi assurant la délivrance, 213 (19) 
acquisition de la sainteté, 215 (20) 
— efficacity, 212 
degrees of holiness, 214, 216 
practice of the Good Law ensuring deliverance, 213 
acquisition of holiness, 215 
adhipati 
souveraineté, 670 (11) 
en qualité de souverain, 670 (29) 
—+ predominance, 670; as predominant condition, 670 
adhimuk ti 
aspiration pieuse, 473 (31) 
—» firm resolve, 473 
adhisthana 
conservation, 690 (15) 
—» sustainment, 690 
adhyaropita 
apocryphe, 180 (2) 
—+ apocryphal, 180 
adhyesana 
inviter les Buddha a précher la Loi, 477 (10) 
— to invite the Buddhas to expound the Law, 477 
anantara 
antécédent immédiat, 670 (12) 
—+ immediate antecedent, 670 
anagata 
futur, 667 (6) 
—+ future, 667 
andgamya < dhyana > 
pré-extatique, 680 (1) 
—»+ pre-ecstatic, 680 
(preliminary) 
anagamin 
qui ne revient plus, 5! (30), 683 (18) 
— non-returner, 51, 683 
andtmaka 
impersonnel, 29 (18), 678 (25), 679 (29) 
—+ selfless, 29, 678, 679 
anatman 
dépourvu de réalité substantielle, 48 (20) 
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dépourvu de substance, 435 (3) 
— + devoid of substantial reality, 48, 435 


anasrava 
pur, 680 (18), 684 (2), 690 (1,32) 
— undefiled, 680, 684, 690 
anitya 
impermanent, 29 (17), 33 (33), 678 (24), 679 (28) 
transitoire, 48 (19), 665 (3) 
— impermanent, 29, 33, 678-79 
transitory, 48, 665 
anityata 
impermanence, 85 (4), 663 (28) 
— impermanence, 85, 663 
aniyata 
équivoque, 60 (8), 182 (30) 
indétermineé, 663 (9) 
— undetermined, 60, 182, 663 
anucara 
suite, 203 (6) 
— appendage, 203 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi 
supréme et parfaite Illumination, 89 (32), 477 (4), 693 (18) 
— supreme and perfect Enlightenment, 89, 477, 693 
anutpanna 
non-né, 550 (9) 
—» unarisen, 550 
anutpadajniana 
connaissance de la non-production, 52 (4), 684 (4) 
connaissance de la non-reproduction, 692 (29) 
— knowledge of the non-arising, 52, 684 
knowledge of the non-re-arising, 692 
anupurva 
progressif, graducl, 685 (1!) 
successif, 686 (9) 
—+ progressive, gradual, 685 
successive, 686 
anupurvavihara 
demeures successives de la pensée, 46 (20) 
—» successive mental abodes, 46 
anupurvabhisamaya 
comprehension directe graduelle, 680 (23) 
—» progressive direct comprehension, 680 
(progressive adhesion) 
anupurvikatha 
enseignement graduel, 84 (18) 
—+ gradual teaching, 84 
(progressive-) 
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anumati 
approbation, 138 (24) 
—+ approbation, 138 
anumana 
induction, 671 (19) 
— induction, 671 
anumodanda 
se complaire <dans les bonnes actions des étres), 477 (9) 
—+ to delight <in the good actions of beings>, 477 
(rejoicing) 
anulomacaryda 
pratique de conformité, 695 (15) 
— practice of conformity, 695 
anusaya 
passion tenace, 682 (26) 
—» impassioned tendency, 682 
anusmrti 
commémoration, 473 (29), 714 (19) 
— recollection, 473, 714 
antagrahadrsti 
croyance aux extrémes, 55 (3) 
—» belief in the extremes, 55 


antevasin 
éléve, 61 (15) 
compagnon, 222 (26) 
— pupil, 61, 222 
anyonyathdatva 
jeu de fa relation, 667 (27) 
—» process of reciprocal relation, 667 
anvaya 
consécutif, 681 (25) 
— subsequent, 681 
Aparasaila 
Montagnards de l’ouest, 575 (24) 
Mont Occidental, 583 (18) 
—» Western Highlanders, 575 
Western Mountain, 583 
appabadhatta 
peu de tourments, 256 (10) 
—» little affliction, 256 
apranihita 
non-prise en considération, 47 (26) 
— wishlessness, 47 
apratithavita 
<relique> désétablie, 542 (24) 
— + dislodged <relic), 542 
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apratisthita nirvana 
Nirvana «comme s’il n’y résidait pas», 90 (9) 
— Nirvana «as if he does not dwell there», 90 
apratisamkhyanirodha 
suppression de la douleur non due a la sapience, 675 (25) 
—» cessation of suffering not due to discriminating wisdom, 675 
apramanacitta 
sentiments infinis, 698 (33), 699 (14) 
— unlimited mental states, 698, 699 
aprapti 
deépossession, 663 (16) 
— + dispossession, 663 
apramada 
diligence, 432 (36) 
— diligence, 432 
(heedlessness) 
abhijnia 
hauts pouvoirs spirituels, 47 (17) 
— higher spiritual powers, 47 
abhidhammacariya 
maitre de scholastique, 95 (21) 
maitre d'Abhidharma, 223 (11) 
—» master of scholastics, 95 
Abhidharma master, 223 
Abhidharma 
Dharma spécial, 197 (33) 
— Special Dharma, 197 
abhidhya 
convoitise, 37 (19) 
—+ covetousness, 37 
abhiseka 
consécration royale, 273 (11) 
sacre, 695 (25) 
—» royal consecration, 273, 695 
abhisamaya 
comprehension directe, 680 (17) 
compréhension pure, 684 (14) 
compréhension (des Vérités>, 685 (10) 
—+ direct comprehension, 680, 684 
comprehension <of the Truths), 685 
(adhesion) 
abhyasa 
effort prolongé, 682 (35) 
— prolonged effort, 682 
amathita 
lait non baratté, 138 (25) 
— sour milk, 138 
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amardaviksepa 
sceptiscisme, 298 (25) 
— sceptiscism, 298 
amrta 
!'Immortel, 88 (11) 
—+ the Immortal, 88 
Ayirahamgha 
Sainte communauté, 582 (31) 
— Holy community, 582 


ayoniso manasikara 
réflexion superficielle, 39 (27) 
— superficial reflection, 39 
(superficial mental activity) 
aruipadhatu (aripya-) 
monde immatériel, 34 (22), 660 (33), 680 (27) 
—»+ world of formlessness, 34, 660, 680 
artiparaga 
@sir de existence immatérielle, 51 (14) 
— craving for formless existence, 51 


aroga 
santé, 475 (35) 
—+ good health, 475 
(absence of illness) 


artha 
sens, 160 (21), 190 (19), 612 (21) 
—» meaning, 160, 190, 612 
arhattva 
sainteté, 44 (12), 86 (23,32), 89 (6) 
—+ holiness, 44, 86, 89 
avaktavya pudgala 
individu indéfinissable, 673 (31) 
— indefinable individual, 673 
avatara 
Descente <des dieux > , 372 (21), 434 (21) 
~» Descent of the Gods, 372, 434 
avadatavasana 
habit blanc, 72 (5), 260 (17) 
— white robe, 72, 260 
avadana (apaddna) 
récit d’exploits, 159 (35), 172 (15) 
aventure, 160 (19) 
exploit, 757 (28) 
—» tale of exploits, 159, 172 
adventure, 160 
exploit, 757 
avarabhagiya 
d’ordre inférieur, 51 (17) 
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— lower, SI 
(of lower status) 
avasyakaraniya 
actes que tout Buddha doit nécessairement accomplir, 730 (21) 
—» actions that every Buddha must necessarily accomplish, 730 
avasthanyathatva 
différence des conditions, 667 (22) 
—» difference in conditions, 667 
avasika 
résident, 455 (16) 
— resident, 455 
aviksepa 
absence de distraction, 46 (18) 
— absence of distraction, 46 
avijnapti 
non-information, 662 (11) 
— non-intimation, 662 
avidgie 
ignorance, 39 (13), Sf (16) 
ignorance soullée, 300 (33) 
— ignorance, 39, 51 
defiled ignorance, 300 
aviprandsa 
non-destruction, 674 (18) 
—+ non-perishing, 674 
avivartanacarya 
pratique du non-recul, 695 (17), 696 (6) 
—» practice of irreversibility, 695, 696 
avyakrta 
indifferent, 36 (22) 
indéfini, 40 (8) 
réservé, 52 (18), 434 (32) 
neutre, 660 (1,28) 
— indeterminate, 36, 40, 52, 434 
neutral, 660 
avyakrtavastu 
points réservés, 52 (18), 434 (32), 765 (6) 
—+ indeterminate points, 52, 434, 765 
asubhabhavana 
meéditation de l’horrible, 679 (18), 699 (8) 
—» meditation on the repulsive, 679, 699 
asaiksa 
savant, 313 (6) 
— fully trained, 313 
asaiksamarga 
stade de l’ASaiksa ou de l’Arhat, 683 (28) 
— path of the Asaiksa or Arhat, 683 
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asvamedha 
sacrifice du cheval, 3 (38), 391 (10) 
—» sacrifice of the horse, 3, 391 
astamaka < bhumi> 
huitiéme, 696 (25) 
—+ eigth, 696 
astangasila 
octuple moralité, 46 (8), 76 (27) 
~~» eightfold morality, 46, 76 
astdrigika marga 
Chemin a 8 branches, 73 (25), 156 (21), 677 (23) 
—» eightfold Path, 73, 156, 677 
asamskrta (asankhata) 


inconditionné, 45 (5), 92 (14), 658 (21,23), 674 (7), 675 (15) 


— unconditioned, 45, 92, 658, 674-75 
asamkhyeyakalpa 
période incalculable, 175 (20), 693 (31) 
—+ coungigss period, 175, 693 
ahamkara 
égotisme, 433 (38) 
— egotism, 433 
akasmika 
spontané, 664 (26) 
— spontancous, 664 
dkara 
image, 669 (16) 
—» aspect, 669 
Gkdravisesa 
prolongé sous des aspects divers, 673 (21) 
— prolonged in various aspects, 673 
GkdSdnantydyatana 
lieu d'infinité de l’espace, 34 (25), 47 (6) 
~~» sphere of unlimited space, 34, 47 
akasa/akasa 
espace, 659 (22), 675 (21) 
—+ space, 659, 675 
akimcanydyatana 
lieu d’infinité du néant, 34 (26), 47 (8) 
—+ sphere of nothingness, 34, 47 
akrti 
figure, 667 (10) 
— shape, 667 
(aspect) 
agama 
prédication de la Loi, 213 (20) 
autorité, 671 (18) 
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— instructing of the Law, 213 
authority, 671 
(canonical text) 
agamacatustayam 
Quadruplé d’'Agama, 166 (28) 
—+ Quartet of Agama, 166 
acara 
comportement des moines en diverses circonstances, 183 (29) 
—» conduct of the monks in various circumstances, 183 
acarini 
tutrice, 63 (1) 
— instructress, 63 
@carya 
tuteur, 95 (17) 
maitre, 222 (27) 
—» instructor, 95 
teacher, 222 
a@ryaparampara 
succession de maitres, 333 (18) 
—» succession of masters, 333 
(regular succession of masters) 
Gcinna 
régle de conduite, 138 (24) 
— rule of conduct, 138 
atman 
ame individuelle, 7 (25) 
le Moi, 67! (12) 
Ego, personnalité, 699 (26) 
— individual soul, 7 
the Self, 671 
Ego, personality, 699 
&tmavddopadana 
croyance aveugie aux conceptions personnalistes, 41 (21) 
—» blind belief in personalist ideas, 41 
adhyatmika 
interne, 31 (32), 40 (23) 
— internal, 31, 40 
Gnantariyakamma 
faute grave, 304 (14), 305 (25), 307 (31), 312 (11), 704 (34) 
péché comportant punition immédiate, 457 (2) 
-— serious offence, 304, 305, 307, 312 
sin entailing immediate retribution, 457, 704 
(misdeed of immediate maturation) 
a@nantaryamarga 
chemin irrésistible, 681 (9) 
moment d’expulsion, 683 (8) 
pensée d’expulsion, 685 (1) 
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— uninterrupted path, 681 
thought-moment of expulsion, 683 
thought of expulsion, 685 
(uninterrupted path) 

Gnapanasmrti 
contréle de la respiration, 679 (19) 
— control of the breath, 679 
animitta 
sans caractéres, 47 (26) 
— signlessness, 47 
apo 
eau, 659 (3) 
—» water, 659 
amisadana 
don materiel, 73 (10) 

— material gift, 73 

ayatana 


base, 29 (35), 32 (21,23), 40 (29), 175 (18), 658 (15), 659 (11), 664 (14) 


lieu, 34 (25-27) 
patrie, 110 (5) 
-+ base, 29, 32, 40, 175, 658-59, 664 
sphere, 34 
homeland, 110 
dyatasvara 
intonation prolongée, 613 (12,26) 
— prolonged intonation, 613 


ayus 
durée de la vie, 692 (24) 
— life span, 692 
araddha 
succés, 83 (2) 
—+ success, 83 
Gramna 
objet, 670 (11,16) 
— object, 670 
arya (ariyda, aliya, aya) 
noble disciple, 51 (19) 
noble, 73 (25), 156 (21), 256 (28), 455 (13) 


saint, 82 (4), 213 (34), 256 (29), 301 (13), 307 (3), 313 (13), 679 (8) 


— noble disciple, 51 
noble, 73, 82, 156, 213, 256, 455 
holy one, 301, 307, 313, 679 
arya vac 
langue sainte, 608 (12) 
— noble language, 608 
Gryasatya 
vérités saintes, 28 (13), 678 (21) 
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—» noble truths, 28, 678 
alambana 
objet saisi, 32 (35) 
plinthe, 341 (7), 349 (33) 
— + seized object, 32 
plinth, 341, 349 
@lambanapratyaya 
en qualité d’objet, 670 (29) 
—» as the object, 670 
Glayavijfiana 
conscience-réceptacle, 673 (23) 
— store-consciousness, 673 
avajjana 
avertissement, 661 (17) 
—» adverting consciousness, 661 
a@varana 
forteresse, 119 (23) 
obstacle, 696 (4) 
— fortress, 119 
impediment; 696 
Gvasa 
résidence, 138 (23) 
—» dwelling, 138 
asraya 
point d’appui, 32 (34), 33 (21) 
—» substrate, 32, 33 
asamifisamapatti 
recueillement d’inconscience, 663 (22) 
~— attainment of inconsciousness, 663 
(non conceptual inconscious state of attainment) 
asrava 
impureté, 683 (31) 
— impurity, 683 
(defilement) 
asravaksaya 
destruction de toutes les impuretés, 51 (33), 692 (29) 
—+ destruction of all impurities, 51, 692 
(destruction of all defilements) 
asravaksayajfidna, anutpadajridna 
savoir que les impuretés sont détruites, qu’elles ne renaitront plus, 52 (3) 
double savoir de la destruction des impuretés et de leur non reproduction, 692 (29) 
conviction que toutes les impuretés sont détruites..., 719 (18) 
—+ knowledge that impurities are destroyed, that they will not arise again, 52 
twofold knowledge of the destruction of the impurities and their non re-arising, 692 
certainty that impurities are destroyed..., 719 
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ahara 
nourriture matérielle, 659 (30) 
— nutriment, 659 
ahrikya 
manque de respect, 663 (6) 
— lack of respect, 663 


itthi-indriya 
feminité, 659 (13) 
— feminity, 659 
indriya 
organe, 32 (18), 662 (10) 
faculté, 192 (23) 
organe physique des sens, 659 (7) 
—» organ, 32, 662 
faculty, 192 
physical sense organ, 659 
issaranimmana 
création du Seigneur, 434 (36) 
— creation of the Lord, 434 


ukkhepaniyakamma 
acte de suspension, 139 (10) 
suspense, 406 (34) 
— act of suspension, 139 
suspended, 406 
ukti 
prédication, 160 (14) 
— utterance, 160 
uccheda 
anéantissement, 55 (4), 674 (6) 
—+ nihilism, 55 
annihilation, 674 
utksepaniya 
interdit, 60 (25) 
— suspension, 60 
utlariya 
manteau, 763 (I) 
~ cloak, 763 
utpattibhava 
processus de renaissance, 41 (29), 42 (28) 
~—» process of rebirth, 41, 42 
utsaha 
effort, 254 (17) 
~—» fortitude, 254 
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udayatthagamini parira 
connaissance de la naissance et de la destruction des choses, 82 (4) 
— + knowledge of the rise and fall of things, 82 
upacaya 
dévelopement, 659 (26) 
—»+ development, 659 
upathdnasalad 
salle de réception, 569 (11) 
—» reception hall, 569 
upadesa 
instruction, 159 (35) 
enseignement, 207 (11) 
— instruction, 159 
teaching, 207 
upanidhyana 
réflexion, 218 (34) 
— reflection, 218 
upanissaya 
support décisif, 670 (16) 
—+ decisive support, 670 
upapatticitta 
pensée a la conception, 80 (14) 
— thought at the time of conception, 80 
(-of rebirth) 
upapaduka, aupapadduka 
étre apparitionnel, 179 (15), 689 (25), 690 (33) 
—+ apparitional being, 179, 689-90 
upavasa 
jeune, 77 (14) 
— fasting, 77 
upasampada 
ordination, 78 (19) 
— ordination, 78 
upasthdyaka 
assistant, 20 (30), 762 (21) 
—> personal assistant, 20 
assistant, 762 
upadana 
passion exaspérée, 41 (27) 
prise de possession, 41 (15,23) 
attachement, 41 (18,19) 
croyance aveugle, 4! (20,21) 
— exasperated grasping, 41 
blind belief, 41 
grasping, 41 
upadanaskandha 
objets de l’attachement, 28 (22) 
—+ objects of attachment, 28 
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upadayarupa 
matiére dérivée, 30 (9) 
— derived matter, 30 
upadhyaya 
précepteur, 95 (16), 222 (26) 
— preceptor, 95, 222 
upadhyayika 
préceptrice, 62-3 
— preceptress, 62 
upasaka 
frére laic, 59 (3) 
pieux laic, 71 (31) 
fidéle laic, 247 (34), 318 (2) 
— layman, 59 
pious layman, 71 
pious laity, 318 
faithfull layman, 247 
upeks@@upeksaka 
indifferent, 46 (33) 
équanimité, 48 (5) 
indifférence, 699 (15) 
— who dwells in equanimity, 46 
equanimity, 48, 699 
uposathaghara 
salle de chapitre, 704 (26) 
—» chapter-house, 704 
uppada 
production, 659 (28) 
— arising, 659 
ubbahikdya 
jury d’arbitrage, 140 (6) 
— arbitrating jury, 140 
usnisa 
main-courante, 341 (8), 349 (34), 358 (39), 474 (2) 
protubérance cranienne, 739 (3) 
— coping, 341, 349, 358, 474 
cranial protuberance, 739 
usmagata 
chaleur, 680 (4) 
— heat, 680 


urna 
touffe naturelle de poils blancs, 739 (4) 
—» natural tuft of white hair, 739 
urdhvabhagiya 
d’ordre supérieur, 51 (19) 
-» higher, 51 
(of higher status) 
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rddhi 
pouvoir miraculeux, 653 (8) 
—* supernormal power, 653 


rddhyabhijnia 
force miraculeuse, 429 (4) 
— supernormal power, 429 
rsi 
sage ermite, 179 (14) 
— wise recluse, 179 


eka 
unique, 686 (10) 
— of once for all, 686 
(holistic, single) 
ekatyaSasvata 
éternalisme partiel, 298 (25) 
— partial eternalism, 298 
ekavaguddjggira 
son unique, 609 (36) 
une seule émission de voix, 692 (21) 
— single sound, 609 
a single vocal utterance, 692 
ekavihariya 
Solitaire, 269 (16) 
— Solitary dweller, 269 
Ekavyavaharika 
soutenant que Samsara et Nirvana ne sont que dénominations fictives, 575 (10) 
—» maintaining that Samsara and Nirvana are nothing but fictitious denominations, 
575 
ekamSavada 
catégorique, 87 (21) 
— categorical, 87 


ovaraka 
cellule, 569 (12) 
— cell, 569 
auddhatya 
agitation, 51 (15), 213 (39) 
— restlessness, 51, 213 
aupapaduka 
voir upapdduka 
— see upapdduka 


kathina 
distribution de vétements monastiques, 183 (19) 
— distribution of monastic garments, 183 
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kamandalu 
vase 4 eau, 786 (5) 
—»+ water-pot, 786 
kammahiiata 
malléabilité, 659 (24) 
— malleability, 659 
(workableness) 
karund 
compassion, 48 (4), 698 (34) 
—+ compassion, 48, 698 
karnin 
timonier, 524 (23} 
— helmsman, 524 
karman 
acte, 36 (11), 40 (31), 41 (26), 669 (28), 670 (16) 
activité, 41 (27) 
condition de validité de la procédure écclésiastique, 183 (21) 
— action, 36, 40, 41, 669-70 
activity, 41 
condition of validity in the ecclesiastic procedure, 183 
karmapatha 
chemin de I’acte, 37 (14,21) 
— way of action, 37 
karmaploti 
tissu des actes, 767 (14) 
— weave of actions, 767 
karmabhava 
processus d’activité, 41 (27), 42 (27) 
— process of activity, 41, 42 
karmavacana 
Propositions, 62 (2) 
formulaire, 595 (6) 
rituel, 605 (32) 
— propositions, 62 
formularies, 595 
rituals, 605 
kalyanavaca 
belle voix, 610 (14) 
—+ lovely voice, 610 
kalydnavakkarand 
bonne prononciation, 610 (15) 
— good pronunciation, 610 
kanksa 
doute, 301 (4) 
— doubt, 30! 
kama 
désir, 34 (16) 
—» desire, 34 
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kamatrsna 
soif des plaisirs, 38 (12), 54 (14) 
— thirst for pleasures, 38, 54 
kamadhatu 
monde du désir, 34 (16), 660 (31), 680 (26) 
monde de la concupiscence, 678 (3), 70! (21) 
—» world of desire, 34, 660, 678, 680, 701 
kdmamithydacara 
luxure, 37 (17), 76 (32) 
amour défendu, 46 (1) 
— sexual misconduct, 37, 46, 76 
kamaraga 
désir sensuel, 51 (12) 
— sensual desire, 51 
(sensual craving) 
kamopdddana 
attachement sensuel, 41 (18) 
— sensual grasping, 41 
kaya 
corps, 31 (34), 372 (18,20), 679 (23) 
— bod¥ 31, 372, 679 
karanahetu 
raison d’étre, 670 (24) 
— reason for being, 670 
karika 
«versus memoriales», 656 (15) 
— memory verses, 656 
Kukkutarama 
Jardin du Cog, 265 (11) 
—+ Cock's Park, 265 
kunkuma 
safran, 228 (23) 
— saffron, 228 
kuti 
temple, 569 (15) 
— hut, 569 
kula 
famille, 389 (15), 610 (17) 
clan, 583 (35) 
— family, 389, 610 
clan, 583 
kulaputra 
fils de famille, 90 (15) 
—» son of good family, 90 
kulaputriya 
fille de famille, 90 (15) 
— daughter of good family, 90 
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kulasamsattha 
famille des laics, 406 (29) 
— lay family, 406 
kusala 
bon, 36 (13), 37 (21), 473 (28), 659 (34), 660 (25) 
—» good, 36-7, 473, 659-60 
kuSalacitta 
bonne pensée, 473 (28) 
— good thought, 473 
kuSala-mahabhimika 
(universel) accompagnant toute pensée bonne, 663 (1) 
— (universal) accompanying every good thought, 663 


kutagara 
palais, 685 (22) 
— storied mansion, 685 
Kutagarasala 
Salle du belvédére, 171 (8) 
~—» Belvedere Hall, 171 
krtavi 
expérimenté, 696 (28) 
— one who has done, 696 
kodhi 
salle, 569 (15) 
— hall, 569 
kotuhalamangala 
superstition pure et simple, 75 (26) 
fétes et céremonies, 253 (9) 
— plain superstition, 75 
festivities and ceremonies, 253 
kaukrtya 
regret, 46 (26), 663 (11) 
—+ regret, 46, 663 
kriya 
fonctions indépendantes, 660 (29) 
—» independent functions, 660 
krodha 
colére, 663 (8) 
—> anger, 663 
klista drsti 
vue souillée, 54 (n 105) 
—» defiled view, 54 
klesa 
passion, 36 (12), 38 (7), 42 (30), 669 (28), 679 (31), 680 (15), 682 (32), 683 (31), 684 
(15), 783 (8) 
— passion, 36, 38, 42, 669, 679-80, 682-84 
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klesa-mahabhumika 
(universe!) accompagnant toute pensée passionnée, 663 (3) 
—» (universal) accompanying every impassioned thought, 663 
klesopadhi 
conditionnement de la passion, 676 (29) 
— conditioning of passion, 676 
ksanika 
momentané, 667 (33) 
— momentary, 667 
ksatriya 
guerrier, 5 (39) 
~— warrior, 5 
ksatriya-darpa-manamadana 
destructeur de la fierté et de l’orgueil des ksatriyas, 525 (29) 
— destroyer of the pride and self-conceit of the ksatriyas, 525 
ksanti 
patience, 444 (10), 680 (5), 681 (2), 693 (34) 
— patience, 444, 680, 681, 693 
ksayajfiana 
connaissance de la destruction, 684 (2) 
~» knowledge of the destruction, 684 
ksindsrava 
dont tous les vices sont épuisés, 676 (19) 
— whose defilements are destroyed, 676 


ksudraka (khuddaka) 
textes mineurs, 165 (11), 257 (11) 
conseils mineurs, {83 (30) 
—» minor texts, 165, 257 
minor recommandations, 183 
ksemardja 
roi de la paix, 533 (14) 
— peaceful king, 533 
khana 
moment, 623 (28) 
seconde, 665 (25) 
— moment, 623 
second, 665 


gana 
groupe, 583 (36) 
république, 10 (35) 

—» group, 583 

republic, 10 

gati 
marche, 693 (23) 
destinée, 697 (8) 
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— way, 693 
destiny, 697 
(see also s.v. paricagati) 


ganthadhura 
fardeau des livres, 536 (9) 
— burden of books, 536 


gandha 
odeur, 32 (2) 
— odour, 32 
gambhiradharma 
Dharma profonds, 160 (26) 
—»+ profound Dharmas, 160 
gatha 
stance, 175 (24,28) 
— stanza, 175 


gamantara 
Yautre village, 138 (23) 
— another village, 138 
giribhandapuja 
offrande de biens sur la montagne, 537 (10) 
— offering of goods on the mountain, 537 
Suna 
qualité, 667 (12) 
—» quality, 667 
gurudharma 
dispositions canoniques graves, 63 (6) 
régles sévéres, 213 (12) 
— severe canonical provisions, 63 
severe rules, 213 
grhapati, grhin 
maitre de maison, 72 (4), 219 (2) 
— householder, 72, 219 
grhastha 
(qui) reside a la maison, 90 (19) 
laic, 219 (6) 
—» (who) lives at home, 90 
laity, 219 
grhisamstava 
compagnie des laics, 92 (2) 
—+> company of the laity, 92 
gotra 
clan, 610 (17) 
famille, 782 (20) 
— clan, 610 
family, 782 
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gotrabhumi 
terre du clan, 696 (24) 
— ground of the clan, 696 


gaurava 
respect, 256 (13) 
—+ respect, 256 
gramani 
chef de village, 132 (32) 
—» village chief, 132 


ghanta 
clochette, 435 (20) 
—+ hand-bell, 435 
ghrana 
nez, 31 (33) 
—+ nose, 31 


cakra 
disque, 435 (18) 
roue, 463 (23) 
~—+ disk, 435 
wheel, 463 
cakravartin 
souverain universel, 391 (13) 
~» universal monarch, 391 


caturdisasamgha 
Communauté des quatre continents, 573 (1) 
~+ Community of the four quarters, 573 


caturnikdyathera 
thera versé dans les quatre nikaya, 168 (18) 
~—» thera versed in the four nikayas, 168 


catuskadevara sopana 
escalier 4 quatre volées, 685 (23) 
— stairway with four flights, 685 
catuspadika nihsreni 
escalier 4 quatre degrés, 685 (23) 
— ladder with four rungs, 685 


cattGro ariya-vamsa 
quatre vertus, 256 (31) 
— four noble lineages, 256 


candana 
santal, 228 (26) 
— sandalwood, 228 
cariyapitaka 
Corbeille de la conduite, 172 (17), 174 (15), 714 (21), 758 (10) 
—» Basket of conduct, 172, 174, 714, 758 
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carma 
usage des souliers et autres objets de cuir, 183 (16) 
—» use of sandals and other objects made of leather, 183 
citla 
pensée, 658 (25), 659 (32), 660 (6), 662 (28), 679 (24) 
état de conscience, 660 (25) 
— thought, 658, 659, 660, 662, 679 
state of consciousness, 660 
cittaviprayuktasamskdra 
dissocié de la pensée, 663 (12) 
dissocié de la matiére et de la pensée, 672 (5) 
—+ dissociated from thought, 663 
dissociated from matter and thought, 672 
(formation dissociated from...) 


cittavistara < bhimi> 
vaste en pensée, 695 (23) 
— extensive in thought, 695 
cittani 
états de conscience, 660 (25) 
— states of consciousness, 660 
cittoipada 
production de la pensée de la Bodhi, 477 (3), 693 (21) 
— arousal of the thought of Enlightenment, 477, 693 
cinta 
réflexion, 49 (2), 679 (26) 
— reflection, 49, 679 
civara 
vétements, 183 (18), 679 (15) 
— clothing, 183, 679 
culi 
pensée au moment de la mort, 662 (4) 
— thought at the moment of death, 662 
(decease) 
cetana 
volition, 33 (5), 41 (5), 662 (12), 670 (18) 
— volition, 33, 41, 662, 670 
cetasika 
mental}, 658 (25), 659 (31) 
—» mental factor, 658, 659 
caitta 
mental, 662 (30) 
~—»+ mental factor, 662 
caitya 
autel, 326 (34), 342 (11) 
sanctuaire, 357 (28) 
temple, 358 (12) 
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— shrine, 326, 342 
sanctuary, 357 
temple, 358 
caityagrha (cetiyaghara) 
temple absidal, 326 (33) 
sanctuaire, 340 (4), 342 (10), 569 (11) 
temple, 551 (19), 555 (35) 
monument funéraire, 704 (25) 
— apsidal temple, 326 
sanctuary, 340, 342, 569 
temple, 551, 555 
funerary monument, 704 
Caityasaila, Caitika, Caityika 
habitant le mont Caitya, 575 (23) 
+ dwelling on Mount Caitya, 575 
cyavana 
mort, 550 (8) 
— death, 550 
cyutyupapa@dajnana 
science de la mort et de la naissance des étres, 719 (19) 
— knowledge of the death and birth of beings, 719 


chana 
festival, 623 (29) 
— festival, 623 


chattra 
parasol, 358 (25), 377 (13) 
— parasol, 358, 377 
chattrayasti 
hampe a parasol, 377 (15) 
parasol pole, 377 
chattravali 
série de parasols, 341 (4) 
parasols, 358 (30) 
—»+ series of parasols, 341 
parasol, 358 


jatamukutin 
portant un chignon en guise de tiare, 786 (4) 
— wearing a topknot as a coronet, 786 
janmakaya 
corps physique, 372 (20) 
corps de naissance, 689 (21) 
— physical body, 372 
body obtained by birth, 689 
janmakayopadhi 
conditionnement du corps recu a la naissance, 676 (22) 
—» conditioning of the body received at birth, 676 
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janman 
naissance, 36 (10), 42 (33) 
— birth, 36, 42 
janmanirdesa < bhiumi> 
démonstration de naissance, 695 (24) 
—» demonstration of birth, 695 
Jara 
vieillesse, 42 (5), 663 (27) 
—» old age, 42, 663 
jara-aniccatta 
vieillesse-impermanence, 659 (27) 
—» old-age and impermancnce, 659 
jaramarana 
vieillesse-mort, 42 (5) 
—» old-age-and-death, 42 
jalogi patum 
vin nouveau de palmier, 138 (25) 
—» new palm-wine, 138 


jalauka 
sangsue, 144 (19) 
— leech, 144 
javana 
aperception, 661 (33) 
—+ swift perception, 661 
(apperception) 
jataka 
Naissances antérieures, 172 (12), 175 (23), 444 (4) 
vies antérieures, 757 (27) 
—» former births, 172, 175, 444, 757 
jatariparajata 
Yor et l'argent, 138 (26) 
—» gold and silver, 138 
jati 
ongine, 610 (17) 
naissance, 663 (27) 
— origin, 610 
birth, 663 
jala 
filet, 738 (21) 
~— web, 738 
Jjinasdsanapatitthadna 
établissement de la religion du Victorieux, 292 (32) 
~» establishment of the religion of the Victorious One, 292 
jihva 
langue, 31 (33) 
— tongue, 31 
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jiva 
étre vivant, 55 (10) 
~— living being, 55 
Jjivitendriya 
organe vital, 663 (24) 
—» vital organ, 663 
jfapti 
motion, 62 (2) 
—» motion, 62 
jraptikarman 
déclaration publique, 260 (8) 
—» public motion, 260 
jriapticaturthakarman 
acte ecclésiastique ou la motion est quatriéme, 61-2 
—+ ecclesiastical act where the motion is fourfold, 61-2 


thitasa afifiathattam 
durée-modification, 659 (29) 
— stability-change, 659 


tadarammana 
identification, 662 (1) 
—+ identification, 662 
(having that as its object) 
tanu < bhumi> 
mince, 696 (27) 
— of refinement, 696 
tarjaniya 
teproche, 60 (24) 
— reproach, 60 
tirascakathika 
illustre dans le folklore, 164 (15) 
—+ famed as folklorist, 164 
liryagyoni 
animaux, 34 (11), 697 (10) 
— animals, 34, 697 
tirthika 
hérétique, 309 (27), 316 (2) 
— heretic, 309, 316 
tirthikabhasa 
parler des hérétiques, 612 (11) 
—» language of heretics, 612 
trsna 
soif, 38 (12-15), 54 (15) 
désir, 41 (10,15), 216 (9b) 
— thirst, 38, 41, 54, 216 
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trsnaksaya 
ayant détruit le désir, 216 (9b) 
— having destroyed thirst, 216 
tejo 
feu, 659 (4) 
— fire, 659 
torana 
portail, 294 (36), 341 (11), 358 (19), 392 (29), 393 (6), 433 (18), 456 (38), 474 (I) 
porte, 359 (4) 
— gateway, 294, 341, 358-59, 392-93, 433, 456, 474 
tydga 
don, 74 (2) 
générosité, 79 (13) 
charité, 432 (36) 
-+ generosity, 74, 79, 432 
trayi vidya 
triple science, 216 (6b) 
— triple knowledge, 216 
trata 
sauveur, 545 (37) 
—» saviour, 545 
trisula 
trident, 446 (37) 
—> trident, 446 


traidhatuka 
triple monde, 34 (10) 
—» threefold world, 34 
traipitikopadhyaya 
maitre en trois corbeilles, 165 (4) 
— master of three baskets, 165 


dakkhinakkhaka 
clavicule droite, 293 (8) 
— right clavicle, 293 
darsana (dassana) 
vision, 661 (22), 680 (14), 684 (9), 696 (26) 
— vision, 661, 680, 684, 696 
darsanamarga 
stade de la vision, 680 (12), 682 (15) 
chemin de la vision, 686 (1) 
— path of vision, 680, 682, 686 
darsanaheya (drgheya*) 
détruit par la vue correcte, 680 (22) 
a détruire par la vue, 682 (18), 684 (22) 
— to be abandoned by vision, 680, 682, 684 
dasabhimiparikarma 
service des dix terres, 91 (28) 
— preparation for the ten stages, 91 
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dasasiksapada 
dix régles, 46 (10), 59 (23), 61 (20), 76 (28), 78 (2) 
—» ten rules, 46, 59, 61, 76, 78 
dasadhyaya 
en dix récitations, 185 (2) 
—+ in ten recitations, 185 
dasa ariya-vasa 
dix régles de vie pratiquées par les saints, 256 (29) 
— ten rules of living practised by the holy ones, 256 
(tenfold noble lineage) 
dasyuvac 
langue barbare, 609 (3) 
— barbarian language, 609 
dagaba, dagoba 
reliquaire, 342 (11), 556 (7) 
— reliquary, 342, 556 
dana 
don, 212 (8), 693 (33) 
charité, 444 (9) 
— giving, 212, 444, 693 
danapati 
généreux donateur, 86 (1) 
—+ generous donor, 86 
danapunya 
mérite qui réside dans la donation elle-méme, 700 (27) 
—+ merit which resides in the donation itself, 700 
dama 
moderation, 432 (36) 
— moderation, 432 
Dighabhanaka 
Récitateur du Digha, 168 (14) 
—» Reciter of the Digha, 168 
dirghayus 
longevité, 475 (37) 
— longevity, 475 
duhkha 
douloureux, 29 (17), 33 (33), 678 (24) 
douleur, 29 (3), 44 (3), 45 (27), 678 (23), 679 (28), 680 (28) 
— suffering, 29, 44, 45, 678-80 
painful, 33 
duhkhanirodha 
destruction de la douleur, 44 (3) 
~—» cessation of suffering, 44 
duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad 
chemin conduisant a la destruction de la douleur, 45 (28) 
— path which leads to the cessation of suffering, 45 
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duhkhasatya 
verité sur la douleur, 29 (3) 
—» truth of suffering, 29 
duhkhasamudaya 
origine de la douleur, 36 (5) 
— origin of suffering, 36 
duhkhaskandha 
empire de la douleur, 44 (8) 
—> mass of suffering, 44 
duhkhe ‘nvayajriana 
savoir consécutif sur la douleur, 681 (28) 
—+ subsequent knowledge of suffering, 681 
duhkhe ‘nvayajrianaksanti 
patience consécutive sur la douleur, 681 (26) 
—+ subsequent patience over suffering, 681 
(patience resulting from the subsequent knowledge of suffering) 
duhkhe dharmajriana 
savoir relatif a la douleur, 681 (13) 
— knowledge in respect of suffering, 681 
duhkhe dharmajrianaksdanti 
patience relative au savoir concernant la douleur, 681 (1) 
— patience in respect of knowledge concerning suffering, 681 
dukkata 
méfait, 610 (22) 
— misdeed, 610 
duraroha <bhimi> 
d’accés difficile, 695 (21) 
— hard to attain, 695 
durgati, apdya 
mauvaise destinée, 34 (13), 695 (1), 697 (10) 
~» unhappy destiny, 34, 695, 697 
durjaya <bhimi> 
difficile 4 conquérir, 695 (25) 
— hard to conquer, 695 
duta 
messager, 250 (29) 
— envoy, 250 
*drgheya 
voir darsanaheya 
—+ see darsanaheya 
drstyupadana 
attachement aux vues fausses, 41 (19) 
~+ grasping false views, 41 
deva 
dieu, 34 (13), 179 (14), 697 (13) 
— god, 34, 179, 697 
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devata 
divinité, 73 (33) 
— deity, 73 
devatideva 
dieu au-dessus des dieux, 692 (3) 
dieu supérieur aux dieux, 714 (15) 
-+ god above gods, 692 
god superior to the gods, 714 


devavatara 
Descente des dieux, 372 (2!) 
—» Descent of the Gods, 372 


dosa 
haine, 660 (27) 

— hatred, 660 

(see also s.v. dvesa) 
dauhsiliya 

immoralité, 91 (18) 

—+ immorality, 91 

dravya 

entité réelle, 665 (2), 677 (13) 

unité, 666 (26) 

nature, 667 (5,25) 

entité, 676 (12) 

— real entity, 665, 677 
unit, 666 
substance, 667 
entity, 676 
(substantial entity) 


dravyatas 
en fait, 668 (14) 
comme entité, 671 (26), 675 (11) 
—+ substantially, 668 
as an entity, 671, 675 
dvangula 
les deux doigts, 138 (22) 
—» the two fingers, 138 
dvesa 
haine, 38 (23), 682 (29) 
— hatred, 38, 682 


dhammayutta 
attaché a la Loi, 794 (30) 
— attached to the Law, 794 
Dhammapaliyaya 
Sermon sur la Loi, 256 (23) 
—» Discourse on the Law, 256 
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dhammasamgaha 
compilation de la Loi, 615 (14) 
réédition complete de la Loi, 153 (6) 
— complete re-edition of the Law, 153 
compilation of the Law, 615 
dhammi katha 
exposé de la Loi, 83 (20) 
—+ religious discourse, 83 
dharma 
Loi, passim 
objet de pensée, 32 (3) 
doctrine, 155 (10), 156 (27), 213 (14) 
régle, 213 (12) 
chose, 218 (31), 653 (10), 666 (14), 677 (18) 
élément de l’existence, 658 (18), 699 (37) 
loi de caractére religieux, 794 (24) 

— Law, passim 
object of thought, 32 
doctrine, !55-56, 213 
rule, 213 
thing, 218, 653, 666, 677 
element of existence, 658, 699 
religious law, 794 

dharmakathika 
illustre dans la prédication, 164 (1) 
prédicateur de profession, 317 (31) 
prédicateur, 403 (19) 
récitateur de la Loi, 455 (29) 

—+ famed as instructor, 164 
professional instructor, 317 
instructor, 403 
instructor of the Law, 455 

dharmakaya 
corps de la Loi, 372 (18), 689 (8) 

— body of the Law, 372, 689 

(doctrinal body) 
dharmaguna 
vertu de la Loi, 254 (9) 
— virtue of the Law, 254 
dharmacarin 
sectateur de la Loi, 218 (37), 549 (n.23) 
— practitioner of the Law, 218, 549 
dharmajfiana 
savoir, 681 (18) 

— knowledge, 681 

(knowledge of the things) 
dharmata 
nature des choses, 27 (21), £81 (2), 222 (34) 
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—» essential nature of things, 27, 181, 222 
dharmadana 
don de la Loi, 73 (10) 
— gift of the Law, 73 
dharmadesana 
enseignement de la Loi, 84 (24), 213 (37) 
— teaching of the Law, 84, 213 
(exposition of-) 
dharmadhara 
dogmaticien, 353 (29) 
— + dogmatist, 353 
(keeping the Dharma in his memory) 
dharmapravacana 
exposé de la Loi, 160 (2) 
—» definition of the Law, 160 
dharmapravicaya 
discernement des choses, 67 (11) 
— discernment of things, 67 
dharmabhanaka 
missionaire bouddhique, 329 (22) 
— Buddhist missionary, 329 
(preacher of the Dharma) 
Dharmamangala 
Cérémonie de la Loi, 253 (2) 
— Ceremony of the Dharma, 253 
dharmamegha 
nuage de la Loi, 696 (17) 
— cloud of the Law, 696 
dharmayatra 
tournée de la Loi, 248 (2), 250 (23), 793 (15) 
— Dharma tour, 248, 250, 793 
dharmardja 
roi de la justice, 533 (15) 
—» righteous king, 533 
Dharmalaksanabhidharma 
Abhidharma des caractéristiques de la Loi, 209 (13) 
~— Abhidharma of the features of the Law, 209 
Dharmavivardhana 
Accroissement de la Loi, 269 (30) 
— Increase of the Law, 269 
dharmaskandha 
article de la Loi, 155 (16), 162 (18) 
— article of the Law, 155, 162 
(component of-) 
dharmacariya 
maitre de la Loi, 95 (23), 223 (14) 
— master of the Law, 95, 223 
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dharmanam dharmata 
la nature des choses qui appartient aux choses, 27 (21) 
~~ the essential nature of things which pertains to things, 27 


dharmanucarin 
qui se conforme a la Loi du Buddha, 86 (23) 
— who conforms to the Buddha’s Law, 86 


dharmartha 
sens de la Loi, 213 (36) 
~+ meaning of the Law, 213 


dharmeksa 
considération de la Loi, 349 (38) 
» consideration of the Law, 349 


Dharmottariya 
école de l’élévation de la Loi, 575 (18) 
— school of the elevation of the Law, 575 
dhatu 
élément, 29 (36), 474 (32), 658 (16) 
monde, 34 (16-22) 
reliques, 216 (27), 430 (12), 705 (11) 
élément primaire, 659 (3) 
dharma matériel, 662 (10) 
—» element, 29, 474, 658 
world, 34 
relics, 216, 430, 705 
primary element, 659 
material dharma, 662 


dhatuvara 
reliques insignes, 430 (12) 
— venerable relics, 430 
dharani 
formules magiques, 152 (18), 549 (5) 
— mnemonical formulas, 152, 549 
dharanimukha 
moyens mnémotechniques, 549 (12) 
—» mnemotechnical means, 549 


dhyana 
extase, 34 (22), 46 (21), 444 (21), 693 (34), 719 (16) 
meéditation, 214 (39) 
recueillement extatique, 680 (1) 
— ecstasy, 34, 46, 444, 693, 719 
meditation, 214 
ecstatic meditation, 680 
dhydndantara 
inter-extatique, 680 (1) 
— inter-ecstatic, 680 
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dhyayin 
illustre dans la méditation, 164 (14) 
— famed as meditator, 164 


nagara-devata 
déesse protectrice de la cite, 751 (35) 
—» guardian goddess of the city, 751 


naraka 
enfers, 34 (11) 
damnés, 697 (10) 
— hells, 34 
hell-born, 697 
navakamika 
architecte, 455 (16) 
—» architect, 455 
navakarmika 
architecte, 569 (22) 
— architect, 569 
navanupurvavihara 
neuf demeures successives de la pensée, 46 (20-21) 
—+ nine sucessive mental abodes, 46 
nasana 
expulsion définitive, 60 (25) 
— definitive expulsion, 60 
ndgapuspa 
fleur au coeur d’or du frangipanier, 786 (7) 
— golden centred frangipani flower, 786 
naman 
nom, 550 (7), 610 (16), 782 (20) 
— name, 550, 610, 782 
namakaya 
collection de mots, 663 (31) 
— collection of words, 663 
namarupa 
mentalité-corporéité, 40 (13, 21) 
— mentality-corporeality, 40 
nihsarana 
sortie ou salut, 45 (I1) 
salvifique, 678 (31) 
—» escape or salvation, 45 
salvation, 678 
nikaya 
catégorie, 41 (36) 
Collection, 157 (20), 165 (16) 
secte, 319 (25), 572 (35) 
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groupement, 572 (35) 
école, 601 (30) 

--+ category, 41 
Collection, 157, 165 
sect, 319, 572 
grouping, 572 
school, 601 

nidana 
cause, 18 (8), 38 (23), 175 (10) 
introduction, 142 (22), 159 (35) 
circonstance, 160 (13) 
Antécédents, 186 (2) 

— cause, 18, 38, 175 
introduction, 142, 159 
circumstance, 160 
Antecedents, 186 

nipata 
ensemble, 168 (6) 

—+ group, 168 

nibbedhika 
penetration, 82 (5) 

-+ penetration, 82 — 

nimitta 
insigne religieux, 216 (27) 
— religious sign, 216 
niyata 
déterminé, 693 (25) 
—» determined, 693 
nirupadhisesa 
sans conditionnement restant, 44 (27) 

— without residual conditioning, 44 

nirodha 


destruction, 44 (8), 45 (10,27), 46 (23), 426 (20), 677 (4), 678 (29) 


fin, 44 (1) 
— cessation, 44, 45, 46, 426, 677-78 
nirodhasamapatti 
extase de la destruction, 426 (20) 
recueillement d’arrét, 663 (20) 
— attainment of cessation, 426, 663 
nirmdana 
création, 690 (14) 
— transformation, 690 
nirmanakaya 
corps fictif, 690 (13) 
—» body created by transformation, 690 
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nirydadtana 
restauration, 542 (28) 
~— restoration, 542 


nirlaksanabuddha 
Buddha sans caractéristiques, 190 (15) 
— Buddha without marks, 190 


nirvedhabhagiya kusalamila 
racines de bien conduisant a la pénétration, 680 (3) 
—+ wholesome roots contributing to penetration, 680 
niScita 
ferme, 681 (18) 
— firm, 681 
nisraya 
mise en tutelle, 60 (24) 
régles d’austérité monastique, 62 (21) 
— placing under guidance, 60 
rules of monastic austerity, 62 
nistha 
le Terme, 87 (34) 
—+ the End, 87 


nitartha 
sens précis et définitif, 55 (22) 
—+ precise and defined meaning, 55 
nivarana 
obstacles, 39 (22) 
—» hindrances, 39 
neyartha 
qui «doivent étre interprétés», 55 (23) 
—» to be interpreted, 55 


naihsargika (nihsargika; nissaggiya) 
confiscation (d‘un objet indiment obtenu), 60 (11) 
abandon (d’un objet...), 182 (31) 
— rejection of an object unduly obtained, 60, 182 
nairdtmyavada 
négation du Je ou de la personne, 671 (5) 
—» denial of the existence of the Self, 671 
nairydanika 
sortie définitive, 679 (3) 
—»+ definitive release, 679 


naivasamjnanasamjnayatana 
lieu de la non-conscience non-inconscience, 34 (27), 47 (9) 
—» sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, 34, 47 
nyaya 
raisonnable, 679 (2) 
— correct method, 679 
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pakarana 
traité d’Abhidhamma (Abhidhammapitaka) en sept livres, 199 (20) 
— Abhidhamma treatise (Abhidhammapitaka) in seven books, 199 
(treatise) 
pakinnaka 
particulier, 660 (5) 
—» peculiar, 660 
paccayadayaka 
donneur de richesses, 274 (30) 
—» donor of requisites, 274 
paricagati 
5 destinées, 34 (10) 
—» five destinies, 34 
paricavarsa (-parisad) 
(assemblée) quinquennale, 66 (13), 218 (27), 319 (23) 
— quinquennial (assembly), 66, 218, 319 
paricavastu 
cing théses, 300 (26), 302 (20), 307 (32), 308 (11), 309 (11) 
— five theses, 300-309 
paricasila 
quintuple moralité, 46 (7) 
5 régles de moralité, 76 (27) 
—* fivefold morality, 46 
five rules of morality, 76 
patisandhi 
conscience au moment du retour a l’existence, 661 (3) 
conscience du retour a l’existence, 662 (6) 
— consciousness at the moment of returning to existence, 661 
consciousness of the return to existence, 662 
Patisambhidamagga 
chemin de la compréhension, 172 (14) 
—~» path of comprehension, 172 
patisadraniyakamma 
acte de réconciliation, 139 (1) 
— act of reconciliation, 139 
patthana 
relations causales, 199 (29) 
—» causal relations, 199 
patha 
texte, 615 (10) 
— text, 615 
pathavi 
terre, 659 (3) 
— earth, 659 
pada 
phrase, 160 (21) 
— phrase, 160 
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padakdaya 
collection de phrases, 663 (31) 
— collection of phrases, 663 


pabbdjaniyakamma 
sentence de bannissement temporaire, 406 (30) 
— sentence of temporary banishment, 406 


paramatthato 
du point de vue absolu, 703 (17) 
— from the absolute point of view, 703 
paramanu 
atome subtil, 664 (2) 
—» subtle atom, 664 


paramartha (-satya, -saddharma) 
vérité absolue, 179 (5), 208 (16) 
Bonne Loi prise au sens absolu, 217 (30) 
absolu, 555 (5) 
— absolute truth, 179, 208 
Good Law in the absolute sense, 217 
absolute, 555 


parakrama 
énergie, 254 (17) 
— exertion, 254 
(heroic advance) 
parinama 
évolution, 673 (2) 
~—» transformation, 673 
paridhara 
pagne, 763 (11) 
— loin-cloth, 763 
parinamana 
appliquer tout mérite au bien des créatures, 477 (12) 
— to apply all merit to the welfare of beings, 477 
(application of merits) 
paribhogapunya 
mérite qui résulte de la jouissance que retire le benéficiaire du don, 700 (28) 
— merit which results from the enjoyment derived from the gift by the beneficiary, 700 
parivara 
Appendice, 184 (35) 
—» Appendix, 184 
parivena 
residence, 704 (27) 
— residence, 704 
parivrdjaka 
religieux errant, 244 (28) 
parisad (parisa) 
ordre, 393 (8) 
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assembieée, 59 (1), 319 (23) 
—»+ order, 393 
assembly, 59, 319 
pariskéra 
fourniture, 219 (14) 
— necessities, 219 
parisuddham brahmacaryam 
vie religieuse complete, 84 (6) 
—> perfect religious life, 84 
parittaklesa maha-bhumika 
(universel) accompagnant la petite passion, 663 (7) 
—+ (universal) accompanying minor passion, 663 
paryapti (pariyatti) 
(enseignement) théorique, 179 (2) 
science scripturaire, 216 (217a,25) 
science, 403 (30) 
science religieuse, 403 (16) 
theoretical (teaching), 179 
— knowledge of the holy texts, 216 
doctrinal knowledge, 403 (16) 
knowledge, 403 (30) 
pascad abhava 
inexistence succédant a l’existence, 677 (3) 
— non-existence succeeding existence, 677 


pascimadharma 
Loi finale, 211 (13) 
— final Law, 211 
pandulohitaka 
mesures disciplinaires prises en communauté, 183 (22) 
— disciplinary measures taken in the community, 183 
patayantika (payantika, pacittya) 
entrainant pénitence, 60 (12), 182 (33) 
— requiring penance, 60, 182 
patra (patta) 
bol aux aumones, 63 (28), 293 (8), 295 (23), 786 (27) 
— alms-bowl, 63, 293, 295, 786 
patradhatu 
bol aux aumo6nes, 295 (23) 
— alms-bowl, 295 
pada 
pied, 203 (4) 
— + foot, 203 
papadesana 
confesser ses péchés, 477 (8) 
—- to confess his misdeeds, (477) 
(confession of misdeeds) 
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paramita 
perfection, 86 (26), 90 (2), 444 (20) 
—+ perfection, 86, 90, 444 
paracika 
péchés éloignant de la communauté, 619 (12) 
— misdeeds banishing from the community, 619 
parajika (apatti) 
(manquements) entrainant déchéance, 60 (3), 182 (26) 
~— (offence) entailing definitive expulsion, 60, [82 
parivasika 
régles de comportement durant la période de mise a l’épreuve et le manapya, 183 
(24) 
—» code of conduct during the period of probation and the manapya, 183 
parusyavada : 
parole injurieuse, 37 (17) 
— harsh speech, 37 
pali 
texte, 615 (9) 
texte sacré, 615 (26,35) 
—> text, 615 
sacred text, 615 
pasanda 
secte hérétique, 273 (19) 
~+ heretical sect, 273 
pitaka, Tripitaka 
Corbeille, 155 (14), 163 (34) 
— Basket, 155, 163 
pindapata 
nourriture, 679 (16) 
— alms-food, 679 
pisacillika 
adorateur des démons, 757 (1) 
— + demon-worshipper, 757 
punyakriyavastu 
ceuvres méritoires matérielles, 79 (16), 251 (20) 
— meritorious material deeds, 79, 251 
punyaksetra 
champ de mérites, 73 (6), 219 (16), 700 (29) 
— field of merit, 73, 219, 700 
punyajndnasambhara 
équipement en mérite et savoir, 690 (8) 
—+ equipment in merit and knowledge, 690 
punyapustaka 
carnet de mérites, 474 (8), 569 (7) 
— merit book, 474, 569 
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pudgala 
individu, 7 (27) 
personne, 55 (9), 674 (15), 703 (15) 
procédure ordinaire pour de simples offenses, 183 (23) 
— individual, 7 
person, 55, 674, 703 
ordinary procedure against light offences, 183 
punah punar dmukhikarana 
considération répétée, 682 (35) 
—+ repeated confrontation, 682 (35) 
punarbhavajanakam karma 
acte qui produit la réexistence, 41 (23,32) 
— action which gives rise to re-existence, 41 
punarmrtyu 
re-mort, 7 (10) 
— re-death, 7 
purisa-indriya 
masculinité, 659 (14) 
— masculinity, 659 
purohita 
chef spirituel, 132 (31) 
— spiritual leader, 132 
puspamandita <bhimi> 
ornée de fleurs, 695 (22) 
—»+ adorned with flowers, 695 
pujana 
servir, 477 (8) 
— to serve, 477 
(worship) 
puja 
culte, 81 (5), 475 (21), 701 (13), 714 (17) 
offrandes, 218 (26), 219 (14) 
—» worship, 81, 475, 701, 714 
offering, 218, 219 
pujasilaprakara 
muraille votive, 433 (6) 
—» votive wall, 433 
putikdya 
corps corruptible, 689 (3) 
corps de pourriture, 689 (14) 
— corruptible body, 689 
purvajanman 
renaissance antérieure, 175 
—+ former birth, 175 
purvanivadsdnusmrtijnana 
science consistant dans le souvenir de ses anciennes existences, 719 (18) 
— + knowledge of the recollection of his former existences, 719 
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Pirvasaila 
Montagnards de I’est, 575 (24) 
Mont Oriental, 583 (17) 
—» Eastern Highlanders, 575 
Eastern Mountain, 583 
prthagjana 
profane, 51 (8), 301 (20), 302 (28), 303 (27), 306 (25), 313 (13), 317 (37), 679 (7), 681 
(10), 684 (25), 694 (7), 709 (31), 712 (9), 783 (5) 
—» wordling, 51, 301-3, 306, 313, 317, 679, 681, 684, 694, 709, 712, 783 
petakin 
versé dans les Pitakas, 165 (1), 455 (18) 
— versed in the Pitakas, 165, 455 


Petakopadesa 
Enseignement sur le ou les Pitaka, 207 (11) 
— Teaching on the Pitaka(s), 207 
paisunyavada 
médisance, 37 (17) 
—» slander, 37 
Pordndacariya 
Ancients maitres, 616 (15) 
— Ancient Masters, 616 


posadha 
cérémonie mensuelle de confession, 183 (13) 
— monthly confessional ceremony, 183 


posadhasthapana 
exclusion d'un moine a la cérémonie de confession, 183 (25) 
— exclusion of a monk in the confessional ceremony, 183 
prakrticarya 
pratique préparatoire, 695 (11) 
—» preparatory practice, 695 
(conduct according to nature) 
prakrtisavadya 
péché en nature, 90 (26) 
— transgression against nature, 90 
prajnaptitas 
comme désignation, 671 (27), 675 (13) 
— as a denomination, 671, 675 
prajria 
sagesse, 48 (11), 73 (27), 74 (3), 81 (23), 82 (1), 444 (22) 
—» wisdom, 48, 73, 74, 81, 82, 444 
prajnapti 
dénomination fictive, 208 (15) 
dénomination, 664 (13) 
—» fictitious denomination, 208 
denomination, 664 
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prajriaptivadin 
faisant le départ entre enseignement réel et dénomination fictive, 575 (11) 
— separating the real teaching from the fictitious denomination, 575 
pranidhadna 
veeu, 219 (21) 
sainte résolution, 473 (31) 
—» aspiration, 219 
holy resolve, 473 
pranidhanacarya 
pratique de veeu, 695 (13) 
—+ practice of aspiration, 695 
pranidhicarya 
pratique du veeu, 695 (13) 
— practice of aspiration, 695 
pranidhijridna 
savoir intentionnel, 179 (19), 205 (17,25) 
— intentional knowledge, 179, 205 
(knowledge resulting from aspiration) 
pranita 
excellent, 45 (10), 678 (30) 
— excellent, 45, 678 
pratidesaniya (patidesaniya) 
a confesser, 60 (14) 
a déclarer, 182 (34) 
—»+ to be confessed, 60, 182 
pratipatti (patipatti) 
observance des préceptes, 214 (21), 216 (25) 
pratique, 179 (2), 403 (30) 
pratique du dhamma, 403 (15) 
—+ observance of the precepts, 214, 216 
practical, 179 
practice, 403 
practice of dhamma, 403 (15) 
pratipad 
obtention, 679 (2) 
—+ progress, 679 
pratima 
image, 703 (24), 753 (20) 
— image, 703, 753 
pratirupakadharma 
Loi contrefaite, 211 (12), 709 (14) 
— counterfeit Law, 211, 709 
prativedha (pativedha) 
comprehension des vérités, 216 (14a) 
réalisation, 403 (29) 
—» comprehension of the truths, 216 
penetration, 403 
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pratisamkhydnirodha 
suppression de la douleur due a la sapience, 675 (23) 
—» cessation of suffering due to discriminating wisdom, 675 
pratisamvid (patisambhida) 
discrimination des vérités, 215 (31) 
intuition des vérités, 216 (4a) 
—+ analytical knowledge of the truths, 215, 216 
pratisamharaniya 
amende honorable, 60 (25) 
—» reconciliation, 60 
pratityasamutpada 
production en dépendance, 18 (6), 38 (32), 55 (14), 669 (26), 675 (31), 699 (31) 
loi des douze causes, 547 (25) 
—» dependent origination, 18, 38, 55, 669, 675, 699 
law of dependent origination, 547 
pratyaksa 
évidence, 671! (18) 
— evidence, 671 
pratyaya 
antécedent, 33 (29) 
condition, 56 (11), 670 (10) 
dépendance, 202 (2) 
causation conjuguée, 678 (28) 
— antecedent, 33 
condition, 56, 670 
connection, 202 
combined condition, 678 
pratyutpanna 
présent, 667 (7) 
— present, 667 
pradaksinapatha 
déambulatoire, 341 (1), 349 (21) 
chemin de ronde, 358 (19) 
— processional circular path, 341, 349 
circular path, 358 
pradeSasvara 
phonémes des pays, 612 (3) 
prononciation d’une région, 613 (15) 
— regional pronunciation, 612-13 
pradesdnam prakrtabhdsa 
parlers vulgaires régionaux, 612 (13) 
—» vernacular regional languages, 612 
praparica 
vains bavardages, 213 (40) 
— futile discoursing, 213 
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prabhava 
Causation successive, 678 (28) 
— product, 678 
prabhava 
pouvoir, 692 (23) 
—» might, 692 
pramudita < bhimi> 
joyeuse, 696 (16) 
—+ joyous, 696 
prayogamarga 
stade de l’exercice, 679 (32) 
— path of exercice, 679 
pravarana 
festivités a la sortie de Ja retraite, 66 (5), 183 (15) 
— festival at the end of the retreat, 66, 183 
pravasaniya 
expulsion temporaire, 60 (24) 
— temporary expulsion, 60 
pravrajita 
qui a quitté le monde, 90 (19), 429 (18) 
religieux, 219 (6) 
—» who has left the world, 90, 429 
religious, 219 
pravrajya 
sortie du monde, 61 (11) 
admission dans l’ordre, 183 (12) 
— leaving the world, 61 
admission into the order, 183 
prasasti 
panégyrique, 532 (25) 
— panegyric, 532 
prasada 
foi, 256 (13) 
grace, 434 (17) 
— faith, 256 
grace, 434 
prasddita 
sympathisant dévoué, 86 (I) 
Vapaisé, 336 (16) 
—+ dedicated sympathizer, 86 
the appeased one, 336 
prasiddha 
bien connu, 215 (12) 
— well-known, 215 
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prahana 
destruction, 680 (14) 
~—» abandoning, 680 
prahanamarga 
chemin d’abandon, 681 (8) 
moment d’abandon, 683 (7) 
— path of abandoning, 681 
thought-moment of abandoning, 683 
prakcittika 
péchés commis antérieurement a toute réflexion, 619 (17) 
—+ misdeeds committed prior to any reflection, 619 
pranasameta 
doué de souffle, 474 (33) 
~—+ endowed with breath, 474 
pranatipata 
meurtre, 37 (16) 
<s'abstenir du> meurtre, 76 (31) 
— murder, 37 
<abstain from> taking life, 76 
pratimoksa 
réglement, 94 (31), 605 (32) 
— set of rules, 94, 605 
pradesika 
provincial, 251 (2) 
— local governor, 251 
prantakoti 
détail ultime, 219 (33) 
— slightest details, 219 
prapti 
possession, 663 (14), 672 (16) 
possession de l’acte, 672 (6) 
—» possession, 663, 672 
Possession of action, 672 
prasada 
tour, 64 (15) 
— tower, 64 
priti 
joie, 46 (33) 
—+ joy, 46 
preta 
esprits, 34 (12) 
ancétres, 474 (35) 
esprits faméliques, 697 (10) 
— ghosts, 34 
ancestors, 474 
hungry ghosts, 697 
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pretadaksina 
culte des ancétres, 474 (35) 
—+ reverence for ancestors, 474 
(offering to the deceased) 


phalasampad 
perfection des effets, 690 (8) 
—» accomplishment of effects, 690 
phdsuvihdlatta 
séjour confortable, 256 (10) 
— well at ease, 256 


baddhamana < bhimi> 
entravée, 695 (21) 
—+ bound, 695 
bahusruta 
grand savant, 8! (27) 
savant, 218 (14) 
érudition, 212 (7) 
érudit, 309 (35) 
savant consommé, 318 (26) 
— major scholar, 81 
scholar, 218 
erudition, 212 
learned, 309 
consummate scholar, 318 
Bahusrutiya 
école de ceux qui ont beaucoup entendu, 575 (17) 
~— schoo] of those who have heard much, 550 
bahira 
externe, 659 (11) 
— external, 659 
bahya 
externe, 32 (I), 40 (27) 
— external, 32, 40 
bahyaka 
hérétique, 612 (6) 
—» heretical, 612 
buddhapaksa 
partisan du Buddha, 430 (17) 
—+ adherent of the Buddha, 430 
buddhavacana 
parole du Buddha, 160 (1,30), 175 (9), 179 (6) 
— Buddha-word, 160, 175, 179 
buddhalambanapiti 
joie a retirer de la contemplation du Buddha, 704 (33) 
~—» joy derived from the contemplation of the Buddha, 704 
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bodhi 
<supréme et parfaite> Illumination, 17 (38) 
— <supreme and perfect > Enlightenment, 17 
bodhighara 
maison pour I’arbre sacré, 295 (1) 
temple de l’arbre de la Bodhi, 704 (26) 
— house for the holy tree, 295 
temple of the Bodhi tree, 704 
bodhicaka 
porte-roue, 455 (19) 
— wheel-bearer, 455 
bodhicitta 
pensée de I’Illumination, 89 (30), 693 (17) 
—» thought of Enlightenment, 89, 693 
Bodhisattvabhimi 
Terres du bodhisattva, 696 (31) 
— Stages of the Bodhisattva, 696 
brahmacarya 
vie pure, 73 (14) 
vie religieuse, 708 (38) 
— pure life, 73 
religious life, 708 


bhakti 
adoration, 81 (5) 
dévotion, 86 (21), 476 (1) 
dévotion totale, 434 (10) 
pure dévotion, 785 (14) 
—+ devotion, 81, 86, 476 
total devotion, 434 
pure devotion, 785 
Bhadrayaniya 
école du Vehicule des sages, 575 (19) 
—+ school of the Vehicle of the Sages, 575 
bhava 
existence, 41 (25) 
— existence, 41 
bhavanga 
subconscience, 661 (13) 
— subconsciousness, 661 
bhavangasota 
courant de la subconscience, 662 (5) 
— stream of the subconscious, 662 ~ 
bhavacakra 
cercle de l’existence, 42 (33) 
— circle of existence, 42 
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bhavatrsna 
soif d’existence, 38 (14) 
—» thirst for existence, 38 
bhavadrsti 
vue fausse de l’existence, 54 (28) 
vue d’existence, 55 (2) 
— false view of existence, 54, 55 
bhavagra 
Sommet de l’existence, 34 (28), 683 (24) 
—» Summit of Existence, 34, 683 
Bhdagavata 
Adorateur du Seigneur, 431 (17) 
— Worshipper of the Lord, 431 
bhanaka (bhanaka, bhanaka) 
récitateur, 164 (29), 634 (1) 
répétiteur, 455 (19) 
missionnaire, 329 (22) 
—» reciter, 164, 455, 634 
missionary, 329 
(preacher) 
bhava 
mode, 667 (5) 
— mode, 667 
(modality) 
bhavana 
contemplation, 49 (2) 
recueillement, 679 (26) 
méditation, 684 (8) 
— contemplation, 49 
meditation, 679, 684 
bhadvandmarga 
stade de la méditation, 682 (16), 683 (10) 
chemin de la méditation, 685 (37) 
— path of meditation, 682, 683, 685 
bhavandheya 
a détruire par la méditation, 682 (33), 684 (15) 
—» to be destroyed by meditation, 682, 684 
bhavanyathatva 
transformation du mode, 667 (3) 
— transformation of the mode, 667 
bhasya 
commentaire, 656 (17) 
— commentary, 656 
bhiksu 
mendiant, VI (15), 18 (20), 73 (1) 
religieux mendiant, 59 (2) 
—» mendicant, VI, 18, 73 
mendicant monk, 59 
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bhiksurdja 
roi des mendiants, 533 (16) 
—» mendicant king, 533 
bhitanam prabhavapyayam 
origine et destruction des étres, 747 (3) 
— origin and destruction of creatures, 747 
bhimi 
étape, 89 (34) 
terre, stage, 695 (20) 
— ground, stage, 89, 695 
bhaisajya 
médicaments, 183 (17) 
— medicaments, 183 


maga 
animal sauvage, 623 (26) 
~» wild animal, 623 
Majjhimabhanaka 
Récitateur du Majjhima, 168 (15) 
— Reciter of the Majjhima, 168 
(preacher of the-) 
madguruparampara 
lignée de ses maitres, 308 (32) 
—» lineage of his teachers, 308 
(regular succession of his teachers) 
madhyadesavac 
langue du pays du milieu, 608 (13) 
—» language of the middle region, 608 
manas 
esprit, 31 (34), 660 (7), 662 (28), 666 (13) 
pensée, 433 (37) 
—+ mind, 31, 433, 660, 662, 666 
manasikara 
réflexion, 39 (27) 
— reflection, 39 
(mental activity) 
manusebhyah samyakprakasita 
bien connu des hommes, 709 (2) 
—» well proclaimed among mankind, 709 
manusya 
hommes, 34 (13), 697 (13) 
— men, 34, 697 
manodhatu 
élément esprit, 33 (19), 661 (19,28) 
—> mind element, 661 
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manomayakaya 
corps spirituel, 689 (5) 
— mind-made body, 689 
manovirinianadhatu 
élément connaissance mentale, 661 (20,30) 
—+ mental consciousness element, 661 
mantriparisad 
assemblée de ministres, 391 (29) 
—+ assembly of ministers, 391 
marana 
mort, 42 (5), 80 (13), 253 (25) 
— death, 42, 80, 253 
maranacitta 
pensée a la mort, 80 (13), 253 (25) 
— thought at the time of dying, 80, 253 
Markatahradatira 
Etang aux singes, [71 (10) 
— Monkey Pool, 171 
mahagandhakutivarika 
la garde du grand temple, 569 (32) 
— guardianship of the great temple, 569 
(-of the perfumed cell) 
mahditmya 
guide de pélerinage, 737 (6) 
— pilgrimage guide-book, 737 
mahd@danapati 
grand bienfaiteur, 506 (22) 
—» great benefactor, 506 
mahadhipati 
suzerain, 539 (15) 
—+ suzerain, 539 
mahdapadesa 
grandes autorités, 180 (34) 
grands criteres d’autorité, 256 (19) 
-~ great authonities, 180, 256 
mahapddana 
grand effort, 17 (20) 
—» strenuous effort, 17 
mahdpurusalaksana 
marques physiques du Grand homme, 738 (10) 
—» physical marks of the Great Man, 738 
mahabodhidakkhinasakha 
branche sud de l'arbre de I’Illumination, 293 (18) 
—» southern branch of the tree of Enlightenment, 293 
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mahabhita 
grands éléments, 30 (2) 
— great elements, 30 
mahabhumika 
universal, 662 (32) 
— universal, 662 
mahamatra 
fonctionnaire, 247 (8) 
surintendant, 248 (26), 251 (3,5) 
—» functionary, 247 
overseer, 248, 251 
mahavijaya 
Grand vainqueur, 533 (13) 
— Great Victor, 533 
Mahavijayaprasada 
Grand Palais de la Victoire, 533 (36) 
— Great Palace of Victory, 533 
mahasamghika 
Grande Assemblée (membre de), 151 (30), 152 (14) 
majoritaires dissidents, 234 (30), 235 (15) 
école de la Grande Assemblée, 575 (16) 

— member of the Great Assembly, 151, 152 
dissident majority, 234, 235 
school of the Great Assembly, 575 

métrkda (mdatika) 
catéchése, 164 (19), 197 (31), 198 (17) 
sommaire, 201 (27) 
—» summary, 164, 197, 198, 201 
matrkadhara 
versé dans les catéchéses ou sommaires, 164 (17) 
commentateur autorisé, 317 (30) 

— versed in catechetics or summaries, 164 
official commentator, 317 
(summary-knower) 

mana 
orgueil, 51 (15) 
— pride, 51 
marga 
chemin bouddhiste, 301 (12) 
chemin, 679 (2) 

— Buddhist Path, 301 

Path, 679 
margakhyayin 
se borne a montrer le chemin, 713 (20) 

— is merely a shower of the Path, 713 

(shower of the Path) 
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miga 
gazelle, 623 (27) 
— gazelle, 623 
mithyGdrsti 
vue fausse, 37 (19) 
—» false view, 37 
muktaka 
séparé, 180 (2) 
—+ separate, 180 
mudita 
joie aitruiste, 48 (4) 
joie, 698 (5) 
— altruistic joy, 48 
joy, 698 
muduta 
élasticité, 659 (24) 
— elasticity, 659 
(plasticity) 
muhutta 
heure, 665 (26) 
—~» hour, 665 
murdhan 
tétes, 680 (5) 
—» heads, 680 
(summits) 
milagandhakuti 
cellule parfumée des origines, 348 (8) 
— original perfumed cell, 348 
milabhdasa 
langue de base, 615 (5) 
parler fondamental, 617 (2) 
— original language, 615, 617 
mulasamgitibhramsa 
perte de la récitation primitive, 179 (21) 
—» loss of the original recitation, 179 
mrdvindriya 
de facultés faibles, 192 (23) 
—+ of weak faculties, 192 
mrsavada 
mensonge, 37 (17), 76 (32) 
—» false speech, 37, 76 
medhi 
terrasse, 340 (20), 358 (26), 377 (13) 
— terrace, 340, 358, 377 
maitri 
bienveillance, 48 (3), 698-99, 784 (30) 
—» benevolence, 48, 698-99, 784 
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maitrenamsSena sphuritva 
rayonnante de bienveillance, 777 (37) 
—» radiating benevolence, 777 (37) 
Maitreya 
Bienveillant, 777 (38) 
—» Benevolent One, 777 
moksa 
délivrance, 7 (26) 
— + deliverance, 7 
moksabhdagiya kusalamila 
racines de bien produisant Ia délivrance, 679 (11) 
—+ wholesome roots contributing to deliverance, 679 


modaka 
gateau magique, 736 (9) 
—+ magic sweet-meat, 736 
moneyyam uttamam padam 
voie parfaite du sage, 257 (27) 
— perfect way of the sage, 257 


moha 
erreur, 38 (23), 663 (4) 
sottise, 215 (25) 
trouble mental, 659 (35) 
trouble, 660 (27) 
— delusion, 38, 215, 660, 663 
mental delusion, 659 


mlecchabhasa 
langue barbare, 614 (22) 
— barbanan tongue, 614 


yad bhavisyati 
ce qui sera existant, 668 (13) 
— what will exist, 668 
yad bhiitapurvam 
ce qui fut existant, 668 (12) 
—» what did exist, 668 
yamakapratiharya 
miracles jumeaux, 729 (8) 
—» twin wonders, 729 
yasti 
hampe, 341 (3) 
— pole, 341 
yukta 
commis, 248 (6), 251 (1) 
— district officer, 248, 251 
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yugapat 
en une fois, 686 (10) 
— suddenly, 686 
yuvaraja 
prince héritier, 533 (6) 
~— heir apparent, 533 
yoga 
effort personnel, 434 (15) 
—» personal effort, 434 
yauvarajya 
prince héritier, 695 (25) 
— crown-prince, 695 


rajas 
saleté, 550 (4) 
atome poussiére, 664 (4) 
~— stain, 550 
dust atom, 664 
rana 
passion, 653 (7) 
— passion, 653 
raina 
joyau, 58 (10) 
—» jewel, 58 
rasa 
saveur, 32 (2), 156 (1) 
— taste, 32 
flavour, 156 
raga 
amour, 38 (22), 682 (29) 
désir, 51 (12-14) 
passion, 699 (7) 
— craving, 38, 51, 682, 699 
rajaprasadacaitya 
Temple Royal, 394 (13) 
— Royal Temple, 394 
rajuka 
controleur, 251 (1) 
— inspector, 251 
rucira <bhumi> 
gracieuse, 695 (22) 
— gracious, 695 
rupa 
corporéité, 30 (2), 40 (12,21), 658 (25) 
matiére subtile, 32 (18), 34 (19), 680 (27) 
forme subtile, 51 (13) 
visible, 32 (1), 666 (13) 
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matiére, 30 (3) 
dharma matériel, 662 (10) 
— corporeality, 30, 40, 658 
subtle matter, 32, 34, 680 
subtle form, 51 
visible, 32, 666 
matter, 30 
material dharma, 662 
rupakaya 
corps matériel, 689 (13,21), 692 (23) 
— material body, 689, 692 
rupajivita 
vitalité physique, 659 (21) 
—» physical vitality, 659 
riipadhdatu 
monde de la matiére subtile, 34 (19), 660 (32) 
— world of subtle matter, 34, 660 
(world of form) 
rupaprasada 
matiére subtile, 32 (18) 
—» subtle matter, 32 
rupardga 
désir de l’existence comportant une forme subtile, 51 (13) 
— craving for existence consisting of a subtle form, 51 
rupavati < bhimi> 
belle, 695 (23) 
— beautiful, 695 


laksana 
caractére, 48 (18), 667 (13) 
— characteristic, 48, 667 
laksanasunya 
vide de caractére substantiel, 699 (38) 
— empty of a substantial character, 699 
laksananyathatva 
différence des caractéres, 667 (13) 
— difference in characteristics, 667 
laya 
minute, 665 (25) 
— minute, 665 
lahuta 
agilité, 659 (23) 
—+ agility, 659 
(lightness) 
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lahuparivatta 
«révolution» bréve, 666 (1) 
— short revolving, 666 
lat 
piller commémoratif, 358 (11) 
—» commemorative pillar, 358 
linga 
signe extérieur, 214 (21), 216 (21a) 
— external sign, 214, 216 
lekhaka 
scribe, 474 (11) 
— scribe, 474 
lena 
grotte, 393 (8) 
— cave, 393 


lokapala 
gardien du monde, 759 (27), 763 (8) 
—» guardian of the world, 759, 763 
lokdnuvartana 
pour se conformer au monde, 690 (36) 
— to conform the world, 690 
(in conformity to wordly life) 
lokottara 
supramondain, 678 (7), 684 (8), 690 (26) 
— supramundane, 678, 684, 690 
Lokottaravadin 
énoncant les dharma supramondains, 575 (9) 
— stating the supramundane dharmas, 575 
lobha 
cupidité, 660 (27) 
— craving, 660 
laukika 
mondain, 684 (11) 
— worldly, 684 
laukikagradharma 
suprémes dharma mondains, 680 (6) 
— supreme worldly dharmas, 680 


vagga 
groupe, 167 (35) 
—» section, 167 
vacibheda 
émission de voix, 301 (13) 
— vocal utterance, 301 
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vajropamasamadhi 
concentration semblable au diamant, 683 (26) 
—» diamond-like concentration, 683 
vaddhi 
succes, 623 (27) 
— success, 623 
vandana 
honorer, 477 (7) 
— to honour, 477 
vaya 
disparition, 659 (28) 
— disappearing, 659 
varsa 
saison des pluies, 64 (23), 183 (14) 
—+ rainy season, 64, 183 
varsopanayika 
entrer en retraite, 64 (27) 
— go into retreat, 64 
(rainy season resort) 


vastu 
point, 52 (18), 183 (8) 
thése, 300-309 
— point, 52, 183 
these, 300-309 
vak yadvara 
portes d’un livre, 205 (19) 
—+ doors of a book, 205 
vayo 
vent, 659 (4) 
— wind, 659 
vadhana 
moyen de propulsion, 524 (22) 
— mean of propulsion, 524 
vicadra 
jugement, 46 (28) 
— discursive thought, 46 
vicikitsd 
doute, 51 (11) 
— doubt, 51 
vicita 
collationné, 200 (26) 
— collated, 200 
vijaya 
victoire, 83 (2) 
— victory, 83 
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vijfiapti (vifinatti) 
notification, 659 (17) 
information, 662 (15) 
—» intimation, 659, 662 


vijriana 


connaissance, 30 (11), 33 (1,28), 34 (25), 40 (3,12), 660 (7), 662 (29), 669 (5) 


pensée, 659 (24) 
— consciousness, 30, 33, 34, 40, 660, 662, 669 
thought, 659 


lieu d’infinité de la connaissance, 34 (27) 

—+ sphere of unlimited consciousness, 34 

viniridnakicca 
activités de la connaissance, 66! (2) 
— activities of consciousness, 661 
vitarka 
examen, 46 (27) 
intelligence, 218 (34) 
enquéte, 660 (4) 
—» reasoning, 46, 218, 660 
Vinaya 
discipline, 137 (13), 153 (6), 155 (10,27) 
— + discipline, 137, 153, 155 
vinayadhara (vinayamdhara, vinayaka) 
versé dans la discipline, 164 (17) 
mémorisateur du Vinaya, 164 (33), 317 (29) 
moraliste, 353 (30) 

— versed in the discipline, 164 
memorizer of the Vinaya, 164, 317 
moralist, 353 

vinayapamokkha 
chef du Vinaya, 95 (20), 223 (11) 

—» Vinaya-chief, 95, 223 

(head of the Vinaya) 
vinayasamgiti 
récitation de la discipline, 153 (6) 
— recitation of the discipline, 153 
Vinaya-samukkasse 
Eloge de !a discipline, 256 (25) 
—» Praise of the discipline, 256 
Vinayaka 
mémorisateur du Vinaya, 164 (33) 
maitre, 333 (18) 
précepteur, 455 (30) 

—+ memorizer of the Vinaya, 164 
master, 333 
preceptor, 455 
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viparinamadharma 
changeant, 33 (33) 
— changing, 33 - 
viparydasa 
méprise, 39 (16), 679 (32), 680 (18) 
— error, 39, 679-80 
(delusion) 
vipasyanajniana 
vision et connaissance, 212 (27) 
— insight and knowledge, 212 
vipasyana 
vue pénétrante, 47 (17), 48 (11) 
vision directe, 677 (29) 
analyse transcendante, 678 (20) 
—» insight, 47, 48 
direct insight, 677 
transcending insight, 678 
vipaka 
résultat de l’acte, 660 (29) 
rétribution, 669 (29) 
— maturation, 660, 669 
vipakakaya 
corps de rétribution, 689 (20) 
— body obtained by maturation, 689 
vipakaphala 
fruit de rétribution, 36 (19), 40 (8), 42 (32) 
— fruit of maturation, 36, 40, 42 
vipakahetu 
cause de retribution, 666 (23), 670 (26) 
— cause of maturation, 666, 670 
vibhajyavada 
faire des distinctions, 87 (20), 298 (34) 
— to make distinctions, 87 
distinguishing, 298 
Vibhajyavadin 
établissant des distinctions, 575 (12) 
— making distinctions, 575 
vibhava 
anéantissement, 38 (15), 54 (19) 
inexistence, 54 (15) 
— non-existence, 38, 54 
vibhavatrsna 
soif d’anéantissement, 38 (15) 
soif d’inexistence, 54 (15) 
—» thirst for non-existence, 38, 54 
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vibhavadrsti 
vue fausse de l’anéantissement, 54 (19) 
- de non-existence, 55 (3) 
— false view of non-existence, 54, 55 
vim- 
ukti 
délivrance, 690 (3) 
— delivrance, 690 
vimuk tijnidnadarsana 
conscience de la délivrance, 690 (3) 
— vision and knowledge of deliverance, 690 
vimuktimarga 
chemin de la délivrance, 681 (21) 
moment de la délivrance, 683 (9) 
pensée de la délivrance, 685 (2) 

— path of deliverance, 681 
thought-moment of deliverance, 683 
thought of deliverance, 685 
(path of deliverance) 

vimoksa 
délivrance, 91 (20), 212 (6), 213 (5) 
— deliverance, 91, 212, 213 
vivada 
disputes perverses, 213 (38) 
querelles, 215 (24) 
— quarrels, 213, 215 
viSesa 
moment supréme, 673 (6) 
— + supreme moment, 673 
(specific moment) 
visaya 
objet, 32 (20,35), 662 (10) 
objet matériel, 40 (28) 
objet materiel des sens, 659 (10) 

— object, 32, 662 
material object, 40 
material sense object, 659 

vihdyasa 
par la voie des airs, 747 (22) 
— through the airs, 747 
vihdra 
cellule, 340 (5), 342 (29) 
résidence, 64 (14) 
habitation, 342 (26) 
demeure, 46 (20) 
monastere, 551 (20), 555 (35) 
— cell, 340, 342 
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residence, 64 
dwelling, 342 
abode, 46 
monastery, 551, 555 
vitaraga 
renoncement, 696 (28) 
— renouncing, 696 
virya 
énergie, 444 (10), 693 (35) 
—» vigour, 444, 693 
viryavat 
énergique, 310 (2) 
— vigorous, 310 
vuddhi 
accroissement, 623 (28) 
— increase, 623 
vrsala 
homme de basse caste, 525 (21) 
—+ man of Jow caste, 525 


vedana 
sensation, 30 (5), 40 (15), 41 (1,10), 662 (23), 679 (25) 
— feeling, 30, 40, 41, 662, 679 
vedika 
palissade, 294 (35) 
balustrade, 341 (5), 358 (36), 377 (15), 393 (5), 433 (18), 456 (38) 
~—» palisade, 294 
balustrade, 341, 358, 377, 393, 433, 456 
vaitalika 
barde, 159 (1) 
— bard, 159 
vaitulya 
sans comparaison, 159 (2) 
—+ incomparable, 159 
vaidalya 
suppression, 159 (2) 
~—»+ suppression, 159 
vaipulya 
ampleur, 159 (2) 
— extent, 159 
vairdgya 
renoncement, 213 (36) 
—> renunciation, 213 
votthapana 
détermination, 661 (31) 
—+ determination, 661 
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vyanjana 
phoneme, 612 (19) 
— syllable, 612 
vyarijanakaya 
collection de phonémes, 663 (31) 
— collection of sounds, 663 


vyavahara 
comportement, 692 (35) 
— conventional behaviour, 692 
(conventional expression) 
vyavaharavacana 
expression conventionnelle, 699 (27) 
— conventional expression, 699 
vyakarana 
prédiction, 694 (24), 716 (11) 
explication relative au futur, 757 (29) 
~—» prediction, 694, 716 
explanation concerning the future, 757 


vyapada 
méchanceté, 37 (19), 51 (13) 
— ill-will, 37, 51 
vyttha 


épanouissement, 433 (32) 
— manifestation, 433 


Sankha, 
conque, 435 (18) 
— conch, 435 
Sabda 
son, 32 (1) 
— sound, 32 
Samatha 
quiétude mentale, 46 (19) 
procédure pour apaiser les disputes, 182 (36), 183 (26) 
calme, 213 (35) 
calme parfait de la pensée, 678 (19) 
— mental quietude, 46 
procedure for calming disputes, 182-83 
tranquillity, 213 
perfect mental quietude, 678 
Sayandsana 
logement, 64 (11) 
résidence et mobilier, 183 (28) 
siége, 679 (16) 
— lodging, 64 
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residence and furnishings, 183 
seating, 679 
Sarana 
refuge, 336 (18), 703 (10) 
—» refuge, 336, 703 
Sarira 
corps, 203 (3) 
relique corporelle, 474 (31) 
relique, 705 (11) 
restes, 714 (14) 
—+ body, 203 
bodily relic, 474 
relic, 705 
remains, 714 
Salaka 
ticket de vote, 65 (1) 
tablette, 189 (15), 190 (25) 
fiche de bois, 229 
—» voting ticket, 65 
slip of wood, 189, 190, 229 
Sdnavasa 
vétu de chanvre, 228 (30) 
—» hempen-clothed, 228 
$dnta 
tranquille, 45 (10) 
—» calm, 45 
Salakdgrahana 
vote, 260 (8) 
— vote, 260 
Sas$vata 
éternalisme, 55 (4), 298 (24) 
—» eternalism, 55, 298 
Sdsvatavada 
éternalisme radical, 298 (24) 
— radical eternalism, 298 
Sasana 
enseignement, 179 (1) 
religion, 274 (30), 292 (32), 403 (14), 430 (9) 
— teaching, 179 
religion, 274, 292, 403, 430 
Sasta devamanusyanam 
instructeur des dieux et des hommes, 742 (25) 
—» instructor of gods and men, 742 
Sastra 
traité philosophique en prose, 656 (13) 
— philosophical treatise in prose, 653 
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Siksamana 
probationnaire, 46 (9), 62 (30) 
~—» probationer, 46, 62 
SiksGpada (patica-, dasa-) 
régle, 46 (10), 59 (23), 76 (21,28), 160 (18) 
réglement, 156 (32), 219 (34) 
—» rules, 46, 59, 76, 160 
ruling, 156, 219 
Sila 
moralité, 45 (31), 46 (5), 73 (27), 74 (2), 76 (26), 91 (2,17), 444 (10), 677 (32), 690 (2), 
693 (33) 
défenses, 212 (7), 213 (8) 
—+ morality, 45, 46, 73, 74, 76, 91, 444, 677, 690, 693 
precepts, 212-13 
Siladhara 
observation des défenses, 212 (7) 
régulier, 218 (14) 
— observance of the precepts, 212 
regular practitioner, 218 
Silavratapardmarsa 
confiance dans la valeur des préceptes et des rites, 51 (11) 
attachement exclusif aux cérémonies et rituels, 75 (25) 
— trust in the value of vows and rites, 51 
exclusive attachment to vows and rites, 75 
(adhesion to vows and rites) 
Silavratopadana 
croyance aveugie a l'efficacité des veux et des rites, 41 (20) 
— blind belief in efficacity of vows and rites, 41 
$uklavidarsand < bhumi> 
vision blanche, 696 (22) 
— bright vision, 696 
Suddha 
purifié, 298 (36) 
—» purified, 298 
Suskavidarsana 
vision séche, 696 (23) 
— dry vision, 696 
Sunya 
vide, 678 (24), 679 (29) 
—» empty, 678, 679 
Sunyata 
Vacuité, 47 (25), 91 (20) 
vide, 91 (11) 
—»+ Emptiness, 47, 91 
(Voidness) 
Saiksa (sekhiya) 
régles de bon comportement, 60 (15) 
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choses 4 recommander, 182 (35) 
étude, 302 (38) 
non-savant, 313 (6) 
étudiant, 317 (37) 
— tules of training, 60 
matters to be trained in, 182 
training, 302 
in training, 313 
student, 317 
Sraddha 
foi, 74 (2), 659 (34), 663 (2) 
—» faith, 74, 659, 663 
Sramanera 
novice, 61 (23) 
— novice, 61 
$ramanyaphala 
fruit de la vie religieuse, 86 (32), 682 (18) 
—» fruit of religious life, 86, 682 
Sravaka 
auditeur, 49 (6), 179 (14) 
disciple, 73 (35) 
— auditor, 49, 179 
disciple, 73 
$ruta 
enseignement, 49 (1) 
instruction, 74 (3) 
science, 81 (23) 
petit savant, 81 (28) 
érudition, 213 (8), 215 (21) 
Ecriture, 215 (1) 
audition, 679 (25) 
— teaching, 49 
learning, 74, 81 
petty scholar, 81 
erudition, 213, 215 
Scriptures, 215 
hearing, 679 


saddharma 
six lois, 46 (9), 62 (31) 
— six laws, 46 
six rules, 62 
sodaSasatpurusa 
les seize honnétes gens, 770 (13) 
— the sixteen worthy persons, 770 


samyama 
domination des sens, 795 (16) 
— control of the senses, 795 
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Samyukta 
Mélanges, 152 (17) 
Varia, 186 (1) 
—+ Miscellanea, 152, 186 
samyutta 
assemblage, 168 (2) 
— assemblage, 186 
Samyojana 
liens, 51 (9) 
— fetters, 51 
samvara 
discipline, 78 (6), 91 (3) 
— restraint, 78, 91 
samvarasila 
moralité de discipline, 46 (5) 
— moral restraint, 46 
samvrti (-satya, -saddharma) 
convention, 179 (3) 
vérité contingente, 208 (16) 
contingence, 210 (31) 
Bonne Loi prise au sens conventionnel, 217 (32), 220 (9) 
— convention, 179 
conventional truth, 208 
contingent, 210 
Good Law in the conventional sense, 217, 220 
samvrtideva 
dieu par convention, 765 (2) 
— god through convention, 765 
samsara 
transmigration universelle, 7 (12) 
ronde des renaissances, 34 (5) 
transmigration, 84 (30) 
— universal transmigration, 7 
round of rebirths, 34 
rebirth, 84 
SamsG@ramandala 
cercle des transmigrations, 84 (30) 
— wheel of rebirths, 84 
samskéra 
formation, 29 (7), 658 (12) 
formation changeante, 30 (34) 
formation karmique, 39 (33), 40 (3) 
volition, 30 (9), 40 (16) 
+ formation, 29, 658 
changing-, 30 
karmic-, 39, 40 
volition, 30, 40 
(complex of activities) 
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samskrta 
conditionné, 45 (3), 658 (19,23), 675 (18), 689 (29) 
—+ conditioned, 45, 658, 675, 689 
samskrtalaksana 
caractére du dharma conditionné, 663 (26) 
caractére du conditionné, 667 (34) 
— characteristic of the conditioned dharma, 663, 667 


Sakd@ nirutti 
dialecte local, 632 (37) 
—» local dialect, 632 (see also 611) 
sakrdagamin 
qui ne revient qu’une fois, SI (27) 
—» once-returner, 51 
Samkrantivadin-Sautrantika 
professant le passage des cinq skandha 4 travers les existences et ne reconnaissant 
d’autorité qu’aux seuls Sutra, 575 (13) 
— professing the passage of the five skandha through existences and acknowledging no 
authority but the Sutras, 575 
samkramati 
passer (a une nouvelle existence), 673 (20) 
transmigrer, 674 (16) 
— to pass, 673 
to pass on, 674 
samkhittena 
en abrégé, 794 (13) 
— in abridged form, 794 
samgiti (maha-) 
concile, 151 (12), 314 (24) 
récitation, 153, (6), 156 (35), 179 (21) 
— council, 151, 314 
recitation, 153, 156, 179 
samgitikaraka 
compilateur, 614 (27) 
—» compiler, 614 
samghanisrayadrstyabhinivesa 
attachement aux vues fausses concernant la Communauté, 92 (12) 
— attachment to false views concerning the Community, 92 


samghabheda 
schisme, 183 (27), 260 (2), 572 (20) 
brisure de la Communauté, 259 (29) 
— schism, 183, 260, 572 
disunion in the Community, 259 
samgharaji 
dissidence, 572 (20) 
— dissidence, 572 
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* sanghdatisesa 
reste de vie en communauté, 619 (15) 
— residual community life, 619 
samgharama 
monastére, 358 (12), 340 (5), 342 (30), 569 (16) 
couvent, 342 (30) 
— monastery, 340, 342, 358, 569 
convent, 342 
samghdvasesa (sanghdadisesa) 
expulsion temporaire de la communauté, 60 (7) 
exclusion temporaire de la communauté, 182 (21) 
— temporary exclusion from the community, 60, 182 


samcetaniya 
conscient, réfléchi, 36 (16) 
— conscious, reflected, 36 
(fully conscious) 
samjna 
notion, 30 (7), 40 (15) 
conscience, 34 (27), 41 (5), 46 (23) 
—» perception, 30, 34, 40, 41, 46 
samjfhiavedayitanirodha 
destruction de la conscience et de la sensation, 46 (23) 
— cessation of perception and feeling, 46 
Satupadana 
adonné a la fixation de la mémoire, 455 (20) 
— devoted to the application of mindfulness, 455 
Sandagairika 
habitant la Forét dense, 575 (21), 582 (14) 
—» dwelling in the Dense Forest, 575, 582 
Sannagarika 
résidant dans les Six villes, 575 (21), 582 (12) 
—~+ dwelling in the Six Towns, 575, 582 
satkayadrsti 
croyance a la personnalité, 51 (10), 699 (34) 
croyance au moi, 675 (10) 
vue fausse sur le moi, 680 (20) 
—> belief in individuality, 51, 675, 699 
false view of individuality, 680 


Sattva 
personne, 30 (32) 
étre, 41 (36), 42 (1) 
créature, 477 (4) 
— being, 30, 41, 42, 477 
Satyadarsana 
vision pure des vérités, 684 (31) 
— pure vision of the truths, 684 
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Saddharmavipralopa 
disparition de la Bonne Loi, 210 (21) 
—» disappearance of the Good Law, 210 


saddharmasamgraha 
compilation de la vraie Loi, 299 (4) 
— compilation of the true Law, 299 


Santati 
durée, 659 (26) 
— continuity, 659 
Santirana 
examen, 661 (29) 
— investigation, 661 
samtana 
série, 673 (29) 
— series, 673 
samdhabhasya 
enseignement intentionnel, 55 (27) 
— intentional teaching, 55 
samdhaya 
«en ayant en vue», 213 (4) 
— with the implication, 213 
Sapurisa 
saint homme, 455 (31) 
— Worthy Man, 455 
sabha 
conseil, 391 (29) 
assemblée populaire, 132 (31) 
—» council, 39] 
popular assembly, 132 
sabhagata 
genre, 663 (18) 
— type, 663 
(belonging to the same category) 
sabhagahetu 
cause pareille, 670 (25) 
—» homogenous cause, 670 
samatimsavidha dhammata 
trente démarches identiques, 732 (33) 
—» thirty identical deeds, 732 
Samanantarapratyaya 
antécédent direct et immédiat, 33 (29) 
condition en qualité d’antécédent égal et immediat, 670 (28) 
— contiguous and immediate antecedent, 33 
condition as a contiguous and immediate antecedent, 670 
Samantara 
antécédent égal ou immédiat, 670 (13) 
— contiguity, 670 
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Samaya 
thése, 190 (19) 
— these, 190 
samadanasila 
moralité d’engagement, 78 (5), 91 (3) 
— morality of commitment, 78, 91 
samadhana 
meéditation, 473 (29) 
— concentration, 473 
samadhi 
concentration, 46 (17), 91 (11), 212 (16), 215 (22), 677 (33), 678 (20), 692 (25) 
concentration de l'esprit, 73 (27) 
meéditation, 214 (39) 
—+ concentration, 46, 91, 212, 215, 677-78, 690, 692 
mental concentration, 73 
meditation, 214 
samapatti 
recueillement, 17 (17), 34 (24), 46 (22) 
— attainment, 17, 34, 46 
samiti 
assemblée populaire, 132 (31) 
— popular assembly, 132 
samudaya 
origine, 678 (26) 
— origin, 678 
sampaticchana 
réception, 661 (27) 
— reception, 661 
samprayuktakahetu 
cause associée, 670 (25) 
—» associated cause, 670 
sambodhi 
INumination, 89 (31), 248 (1) 
— Enlightenment, 89, 248 
sambhdaramarga 
stade de l’accumulation, 679 (9) 
— path of accumulation, 679 
sambhinnapralapa 
parole oiseuse, 37 (18), 46 (1) 
— frivolous talk, 37, 46 
sammadukkhakkhaya 
destruction compleéte de la douleur, 82 (5) 
—» complete destruction of suffering, 82 
samyakcarita 
conduite correcte, 213 (35), 219 (10) 
— right conduct, 213, 219 
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samyakpratipatti 
bonne conduite, 87 (27) 
— good conduct, 87 
samyak tvaniyamavakranti 
ancré dans la certitude d’acquérir un jour le bien absolu, 681 (12) 
— anchored in the determination of one day acquiring the absolute good, 68! 
(entered in the determination concerning the good) 
samyaksamkalpa 
résolution correcte, 415 (28), 463 (16) 
— right resolve, 415, 463 
samyagadrsti 
comprehension correcte, 677 (26) 
— right view, 677 
Sarvatragahetu 
cause universelle, 670 (26) 
— universal cause, 670 
Sarvapdsandapujaka 
protégea...toutes les sectes, 533 (18) 
— protected all sects, 533 
sarvabijaka 
muni de tous les germes, 673 (18) 
— endowed with all the seeds, 673 
sarvayaksadhipa 
chef de tous les Yaksa, 763 (18) 
—+ leader of all the Yaksas, 763 
sahaja 
inné, 682 (32), 684 (33) 
—> innate, 682, 684 
sahabhihetu 
cause mutuelle, 670 (24) 
—* mutual cause, 670 
sahaya 
association, 583 (36) 
— association, 583 
sdtaka 
manteau, 750 (1) 
— cloak, 750 
sGdharana 
commun, 697 (1) 
~— common, 697 
sa@man 
mélodie, 613 (12, 26) 
— melody, 613 
samanta 
vassal, 502 (1,13), 539 (16) 
— vassal, 502, 539 
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sdmantadhipati 
suzerain, 501 (39) 
— suzerain, 501 
samasvaradharma 
régles d'intonation des Mélodies védiques, 613 (1) 
— rules of intonation for Vedic Melodies, 613 
samanyalaksana 
caractéres genéraux, 48 (16) 
—» general characteristics, 48 
samika 
mari, 750 (2) 
— husband, 750 
sdGra 
Pessentiel, 255 (1) 
— the essence, 255 
sarata 
prédominance, 215 (18) 
— predominance, 215 
sardhaviharin (sadhivihari) 
compagnon, 61 (15) 
héte, 222 (26) 
compagnon en vie religieuse, 455 (29) 
—» co-resident, 61, 222 
companion in the religious life, 455 
sdsanadaydada 
Bienfaiteur de la religion, 274 (30) 
— Benefactor of the religion, 274 
sdsrava, samala 
impur, 684 (10), 689 (26), 692 (24) 
— defiled, 684, 689, 692 
singilona 
sel dans la corne, 138 (22) 
— salt in a horn, 138 
silakarmanta (silakammanta) 
sculpture, 392 (30), 474 (2) 
— sculpture, 392, 474 
sihathabha 
pilier aux lions, 567 (2) 
~— lion-pillar, 567 
sima 
paroisse, 65 (20), 94 (25), 260 (7), 292 (33) 
limite disciplinaire, 313 (24) 
—» parish, 65, 94, 260, 292 
disciplinary limit, 313 
Sthaladipa 
Ceylan, 616 (3) 
— Ceylon, 616 
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sihalabhasa 
singhalais, 616 (3) 
— Sinhalese, 616 
sukkhavipassaka 
dry visioned, 216 (8a) 
—+ dry visioned, 216 
sukha 
bonheur, 46 (34) 
—» happiness, 46 
sugati 
bonne destinée, 34 (14), 697 (31) 
—» happy destiny, 34, 697 
Suttantika (Sutamtika, Sutatika, Sutatikini, Sutatikini) 
Connaisseur en Sitra, 164 (31), 455 (17) 
-— Knower of the Siitras, 164, 455 
suramaireya 
usage de boissons fermentées, 77 (1) 
— use of fermented drinks, 77 
suksmacitta 
pensée subtile, 673 (17) 
— subtle thought, 673 
suci 
traverse, 341 (9), 349 (33), 358 (40), 392 (33) 
aiguille, 63 (29) 
— cross-piece, 341, 349, 358, 392 
needdle, 63 
Sutradhara 
verse dans les Sutra, 164 (16) 
—» versed in the Sutras, 164 
senani 
général en chef, 389 (16) 
—> commander-in-chief, 389 
senadpati 
chef d’armée, 763 (19) 
—» army chief, 763 
selaghara 
temple rupestre, 566 (30) 
— rock-cut temple, 566 
sopadhisesa 
avec conditionnement restant, 44 (20) 
-~ with residual conditioning, 44 
sSopana 
escalier, 341 (2) 
— stairway, 341 
skandha 
agrégat, 29 (35), 658 (14) 
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phénoméne physique et mental, 55 (7) 
— aggregate, 29, 658 
physical and mental phenomena, 55 
skandhavada 
affirmation de l’existence des phénoménes psycho-physiques, 671 (4) 
— assertion of the existence of psycho-physical aggregates, 671 
skandhasamtana 
série des éléments, 671 (14) 
—» senes of the aggregates, 671 
stambha (tambha) 
pilastre, 264 (8) 
pilier, 294 (37) 
montant, 341 (6), 349 (32), 358 (38), 474 (2) 
— pilaster, 294 
pillar, 294 
upright (post), 341, 349, 358, 474 
stupa 
monument funéraire, 340 (4) 
— funerary monument, 340 
steyavamvasika 
parasite, 310 (26) 
— parasitical, 310 
Sthavira 
ancien disciple, 94 (29) 
doyen, 152 (8) 
président, 219 (30) 
Ancien, 234 (29), 235 (15) 
— early disciple, 94 
Elder, 152, 219, 234, 235 
Sthaviravadin 
professant la doctrine des Anciens, 575 (8) 
— professing the doctrine of the Elders, 575 
sthiti 
durée, 663 (27) 
—» stability, 663 
sparsa (phassa) 
contact, 33 (5), 40 (29), 41 (1), 660 (3) 
— contact, 33, 40, 41, 660 
Sprastavya 
tangible, 32 (2) 
— touchable, 32 
smrtyupasthana 
fixation de la mémoire, 679 (22) 
— application of mindfulness, 679 
Srotaapanna 
entrée dans le courant, 51 (22), 301 (14) 
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—~+ enters the stream, 51, 301 
(stream-winner) 


svabhava 
substance propre, 665 (3) 
nature propre, 666 (26) 
—» self-nature, 665, 666 
svara 
son, 612 (20) 
intonation, 612 (30), 613 (7) 
— sound, 612 
intonation, 612, 613 


hadayavatthu 
coeur, 659 (15) 
—» heart-basis, 659 


harmika 
kiosque carré, 341 (3) 
kiosque, 349 (28), 358 (32), 377 (13,14) 
—» pavilion, square-, 341, 349, 358, 377 
harmya 
maison de pierre, 64 (16) 
~—+ mansion, 64 
hetu 
cause, 670 (11), 678 (27) 
— cause, 670, 678 
hetupratyaya 
causes et conditions, 56 (11) 
condition en qualité de cause, 670 (27) 
— causes and conditions, 56 
condition as a cause, 670 
hetusampad 
perfection des causes, 690 (7) 
— accomplishment of causes, 690 
Haimavata 
résidant dans les Montagnes Neigeuses, 575 (20) 
—+ dwelling in the Snowy Mountains, 575 
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Plan of Anuradhapura (Ceylon) 
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(Phot. Royal Academy of Arts, Londres.) 


I. — Mathura Buddha. Gupta style. 


(Phot. Goloubew.) 


Safici. Eastern gateway. ASoka’s pilgrimage to the Bodhi tree. 
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(Phot. Platé.) 


II. — Ceylon. Anuradhapura. Thiparama Dagaba. 
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(Phot. Platé.) 


IV. — Ceylon. Mahintalé. Ambasthala Dagaba. 
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(Phot. Musée Guimet.) 


VI. — Sarnath. Lion Capital. 


(Phot. Demoulin.) 


VII. — Sajici. Great Stipa. View from the east. 


VIII. — Safici. Great Stipa. View from the south-east. 
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(Phot. Platé.) 


X. — Ceylon. Anuradhapura. Ruvanveli Dagaba. 
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(Phot. Musée Guimet.) 


XII. — Railing of the Stipa of Bharhut. 


(Phot. Johnston et Hoffmann.) 


XIII. — Bodh-Gaya. Carved railing. Supports 4 to 7. 
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(Phot. Auboyer.) 


XIV. — SAajfici. Great Stipa. Nothern gateway. 
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(Phot. Foucher.) 


XV. — Amaravati. Conception and birth of the Buddha. 


(Phot. Musée Guimet.) 


XVI. — Amaravati. The Great Departure. 
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(Phot. India Office.) (Phot. Royal Academy of Arts, Londres.) 


XVII. — Bharhut. Yaksa. Bharhut. Yaksini. 
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(Indian Museum, Calcutta.) 


XIX. — Bharhut. Rurujataka. 
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(Phot. Goloubew.) 


XXI. Sajici. Great Stipa. Eastern gateway. The Great Departure. 


(Phot. Goloubew.) 


XXII. — Amaravati. Sibijataka. 


(Phot. India Office.) 


XXIV. — Bhaja. Caitya n.12. 
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(Phot. Archaeological Survey of Hyderabad.) 
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XXV. — Ajanta. Interior of vi 
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(Phot. India Office.) 


XXVI. — Bedsa. Interior of the Caitya. 
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(Phot. Foucher.) 


XXVII. — Nasik. Front of Caitya n.18. 
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XXIX. — Karli 


. Front of the Caitya. 
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(Phot. India Office.) 
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(Phot. India Office.) 


XXX. — Karli. Interior of the Caitya. 


